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Fuchsias in Ireland.......... 0.2. ...e0 38, Elollyatreosaeauanees eens ee "7146 | Lilacs, some good......... -..+-++-..++5 Orchids for May and June.............. 247 
*Holly trees, American.... ........ ““orq | Lilacs, three fine....... 2.00... 0s esse e ee Sez Orehidgs TOr winters. os csemce saietnce ates 70 
G Honeysuckle, Hall’s Japan............. 116 Lilacs, transplanting in summer....... DO} OVChids Mathys cmcmenssicenidesjeciseeteeie 328 
Honeysuckle, hardiness of Halleana 84 ee WOW bi DlOOM isis cialeriswieie wise sinielviers 278 Orne rete OH eat sictslolanats ata rcrae ite 150 
Sey ROR coc aee oneates ae 8 ng gr 
Galium molingo SESS Aso SRRo UR gna Rac ace ai Epa eretie yl pe pee welts ca Lilies, ampelopsis, honeysuckle........ 84 Ornithogalum: arabicum... ee is ms pr 
abe i asspcsbath eisleleinsibareierelsieies = ee 3! Horse chestnut, red flowered........... | Lilies, fine auratum... ......-0--see.ss 359| Osage orange, scale insect on........... 11 
ATACHET) tHE NOW.esc.cvssss ccs cecss sce dl4d Horse chestnut, transplanting lar. 3 FANSSS LOVCUIG Nc cistiaciaiciciceleve vere njnsieravsn.dies *Ogsier, purple.... ..... 243 
Coo is appreciated............... Bball eiaccerndigh eee oe Letra Bee ay Lillies, Hardy 2. ce- cna sacondanens -324] Osmanthus fragrans.....................148 
ardening, natural. - ..........-.+++ 305| Hotbed heated with hot water........ 130 *Lilies in a New Je ersey garden Otaheite orange as a house plant .... 265 
Garden in Nova Scotia. my............. 177 Hotbed, making 5 “106 Lillesinipots. yew cacist meepe tes cetee a clete's Outdoor plants in bloom 58 
Garden in Teor ania. Lesh opadncn vee 200 Hotbed p Bycs ee  et “450 Lilies, manure for...........+.+ Ree62 || Oyater plant sama siete chee ee ce 92 
Garden, Mr. B. L. Smith’s............... 292 | Fotbed wee tt 348 +TAliumi aura tunis eee eens Ee SOS ap eC he agen ne a ees 
Garden. my. Seadovnoc BncoteEebocboS 291. En Hotbedas euch ee ei eae eee 186 Srey Fe Ps ides Rees os ak 193 Pp 
aerani<teidletelsiseveretets sisi Drees By Pea bp Nae Ne i gland ap 2 etna um candidum losing |] Varetine siesehs 
Garden this spring, my Ge ace ee ee. 244 opto, pian, ‘palms, ferns, draczenas, | Tiljum Lowi ........ ae :. eth ce 3ep 
Gaura Lindheimerl.............. .+- 35, 344! Frouse plants, questions about g¢| Lilium Parryi... ,..882| Peeonias from sQ@d............00ccreeeee 8 
pane Ahr eS aaiiialeteiercers eres eer we *How I planted my place............... 49 ily ee eee ee s/hissgpeuicre saeralt Seton Ubi! bets . 230 
a Lane ngte eer oee nite py Od ORoduEeGAUE of the valley, frozen.... .. +11105 | Peony, a de ed tree. . 16 
eranines, borer in $1 eee, ae Bihan ae et our trees and shrubs have wintered *Lily pond, an outdoor REA Aaa ae Soy theses eee 51136 
eranium, Our Dig: 3. s.00- <2 «sx Sie Fo} LAMA DOH i cvs swiecicisence sinses ...185| Painting a greenhouse.. PalcavOe 
Geraniums and beponlas ailing..... . 348 LE eh alg ea an woes ed mt np SOanCOREOr Gas Lime water for house plants...........149| Palms, ferns, dracenas, et 
Geraniums as bedding plants 203 *Huntington Falls Golden Gate Se Linden, European .... ........ «010 TOW SO eee sire ite wali dunce gests 130 
Geraniums for outdoor edn the best Hydrangea and anlvi ae 344 Lobelia cardinalis........ .. ‘. 4| Palms for house plants ’ 130 
218. Hydrangea arborescens. Locust. getting rid Of...........,.....00. 374| Palms from seed A 8 
*Geraniums, improvements in .... .... 179 Hydrangea hortensis ’ “99 | “Lomaria gibba blechnoides ..... _.. 312| Palms, oxalis, cyclamen as house 
Gilia dichotoma...... aepsisas ane Hydrangea paniculata...............23, BOndons pride@s.seore cece tdaes ccceaeceeet Fath| OFC honancmcotannunndanos eosconton 227 
ae eg hoes See Best Stee Hydrangea paniculata grandifiora. he enc fSeeesnatee iusns evens 51, = pens Veitchii 
be a Bee beet fof eee COTS TACIALAssJe.ccs cee Daet see sede tec 7 : 
Gladioll, how I wirter them......0...0.16 Fe een gece yyy lab iberteead u 4 Pansies, mildew in summer. 103 
adioli how to grow.......... ansies, reedling........ 298 
Gladiolus Saundersii............ ..- 20 Hydrangeas fot, voree decoration. .. 296 M Pansies, sowing... 226 
Gladiolus. Che onan tate 179, it BANA SR ea Mace ak eee EACIOLER. VINO SC Hes cays saan Sasen tenes 3 Parkinsonia aculeata. 328 
adiolus w rteen petals... Madeira vine, hardiness of. ........... 36| *Parks, small city...... - 6 
Glass flowers, Blaschka collection of. delet lg meer Hor See Deis cree ss ee *Madresfield Court Pree ages es 8 Parrot’s feather... 21 
Glaucium corniculatum........... : Hypericum Moserianum.... 5 ax,| *Magnolia conspicua................ 393| Parsley......-. -- 9. 91 
Glazing, double..... .....-.-2-..0.-2- “ois| Hypericum Moserlanum.......... Magnolia fuscata..............- 116,165, 373 Parsnips. 91 
Globe artichokes.................0+- 118, 288 Magnolia salicifolia.................... Partridge-berry 345 
Gloxinia BOWIDE, dv. sec sc es cies esas 226 I Magnolia speciosa, hardiness of : Passifiora quadrangularis va 8 
PRG Abe odostas : eet *Magnolia, the Yulan.............. ceantaae Lad Cha Tansee eee kK 
sslasnecncsmancee ca Boo Magnolias fruiting................ shee avonia YV10 
Gooseberries, spineless.. vee 43 Hos ee hee See ae are Le Maidenhair fronds, to preserve....... 362| Reach and plum trees for Main 106 
Gooseberries, Engl sh...... -»+ 12] Impatiens Sultani, sowing .... oe Mandeyvillea suaveolens. sowing -| Peaches and cherries .... 280 
aocne erty Bankes Seoneon : 20 *({mprovements in geraniums ..........179 Bande hepepeth soa) Sedend3c0G 000 Bone eet Hybrid... 1 
Grama ange ee ce 314| Zateresting plants trom New South Wales| Mannortreu....-.. ecesssslis., 231 Pear Kelffer.. ...... 
Grafting chestnut and walnut trees...152| mula ensifolia Manures, artificial.......... ...... Pear Le Conte. 
Grafting the Camperdown elm......... 212| Towa garden notes from Maple tree borer... *Pear P. Barry. 
Grape house, our cool. ......... -»+.89| Tpomeea Balfoutl........, Maple, variegated sycamore. . Pear tree cae 
Grape Madresfield Court.. -»+ 138] Tpomoea Briggsil...... 0 12..1.02 """445| *Maples, Japanese. ............ Penge a] eebeee a ore A 
Grape vines, greenhouse . --- 152! Ipomoea, Goodellil........... ali Mareuerites biGesseeecses mses eso: .. 68] Pears, Anjou 
Grape vines, inarching.......... --- 219| Tpomoea Heavenly Blue................. Me Matrimony. vine! ss sstete eee sone ee cee 3| *Pears for home use, the best... 
Grape vines, iranaplanting old.........361] Tpomoea Leari......... ; Matrimony vine. the Chinese........... gg| Bears for winter use.......... 
GTaApeE Ot CMe ene teens sane shi onescece alt Ipomoea pandurata ...... 00.0 202222! Melons and beans, pinching shoots .. 366| Be@8----...-.--... 
Grapes, greenhouse........+++++ TpOIMOIA BEDOAK..sb-70 44-7. ose +| Memphis, a letter from.................. 123| Belargoniums, show. . 
Grapes. late.........scseescceeees ? Ipomoea sinuata..........scccecceeeee ail MipnonettOnsacstoesctsssc caine oswsennee g| Eepper ---....-sssees 
Grapes under glass....... .. LoGHIOBALLIGOSae roe §| Mignonette, werantanas, and asters.....875| B erennials..-. 
Grass seed for lawns.. Iresine and tree moss................... 3v5| Mignonette in winter......... .......++. 193| Perenbials for narrow border 
Grass seek, sowing in spring. . . Ti gee ae 2 ars he ae is ee eee ay (| Mignonette, sOwing..............00.s00e 296,| Berennials from seed, hardy. 
Grass too thick................ Wersls era eres Cena ee eh 3 | Mildew in a grapery..............0.. 06 213| Berennials, some good aurey. 
Grass, topdressing............. Iris graminea....... Rea MR eae oe EMMI ld owiOHiDOANS er ctesencccsmceseceere > 72| Berennials. sowing.. 
*Greenhouse, an amateur's.... ... .... 67 | Jrises, English and Spanish..........7! )| Milkweed, Creeping...........:...eeeees 344 | Beristeria elata. . 
Greenhouse, arrangement of small....102| {rises’ Kosmpfer’s On|| Millipede! wOrmMs.escecee ose ese eee ecne 951| Persimmons, J apan 
Greenhouse, a small......-........0.000- 120] Tron vases, lining... 702 344 | *Miss Eshleman’s residence ........... 369 | *Petunias, a bed of 
Greenhouse, building a............. -. Bole aera’ Ga le Elin Wie t] Mock orange......0.....0:. - sssem..,310| Betuntas. sowing. 
Greenhouse construction and heating 166) [yies, peautiful...... ... ...... .. ae Mock orange, double flowered....... {1273 | Bhlox, hardy ... 
Crcen verse door freezing tights. .2. 182 Avy Huglal arse icone ‘ Morning glories. Japanese......... dy 357 Beer aa sie ate ; 
reenhouse. nga small..........06. Co) gee al ae Ia Ae ni roi lory Heavenly Blue...... *orye 
(eenhiouse flower see roe corte vee? oon Ivy in Germany and fuchslas in ireland ae ae gE ory cavenly Blue ae ae ie Finching shoots ot melons and beans 36 
reenhouse, flue heated...............- 103 »-| Mulberry, Teas’ weeping. .. ........... 10 1 & BTOUP OL... .- +s ee eereeesee ; 
Greenhouse grapes ...........00eee eee 963 Utas, BOE ery ie +++0+265) Muga, ensete, eens over winter..... 13| Pine. variegated Japan. 
Greenhouse, heating @...............++: 164 Mushroom bed. is it all right........... 73| Rink Her Majesty...... 
Greenhouse in November, the.......... 68 J Mushroom culture........0..ccceeecss gg| Bink New Mound... 
Greenhouse, MY.............see0004 #662328 Mushroom growing in cool cellar..*378 379 | Pinus Massoniana.. 
*Greenhouse, my little.................. 210| Jackson Park rose garden.............. 310| Mushroom questions.............0..006. 153| “Pitcher plants.......... . 
Greenhouse notes...... Pett Rea: 96| *Japanese maples............0cceeeeeees 2) Mushroom spawn, home made......... 16g | Pittosporum undulatum............. ae 
Greenhouse, painting a................. 99| Japan maple, aconite leaved........... 50| Mushrooms...........+..: 27, 106, 186, *297| “Blan fora 4 acre place ....... ......... 12 
Greenhouse plants in bloom 119, 148, 165,| Japan maples in Illinois ............... 343 | Mushrooms, a big crop of...... ye 46 | *Blan for a large city place. .... li 
166, 211. Japanese morning glories.............- 14| Mushrooms, growing . ..... 00 s..seees 41| *Bian for Glen Cove R. R. Station.....: 
Greenhouse plants in winter, my. AVM JasminosAesc cy. smyceocustacledneesee ss 310| Mushrooms, growing in earnest........ 10| ~blan for lot 150x210 feet........-....... 
Greenhouse questions.... ......... 149, 210| Jasminum....... Sate ee ecole aaee nae 328 | Mushrooms, average yield.............. 188| *Plan for two small places treated as 
Greenhouse roof, pitch Of.............. 149| Jerusalem thorn.............. sess sees 328 | Mushrooms in embankment pit........ Q19| ODE. ---s ever secssesneceesecne sere eeecaes 103 
Greenhouse, the........... 18. 39, 54, 149, 247| Jessamines and clematis, irrigated. ...277| Mushrooms in the basement...... '"""793| Plants and flowers beloved by the 
G@reenhouse vines. <<... 2.6000 os ssecss 181| *Judge Mellon’s residence.............. 340 | Mushrooms in the greenhouse.......... 153| , BBClents ...-.-e sees eevee e veeee ee ee 3l4 
Greenhouses in New Orleans......... 182| Justicia calycotricha,................066. 166| Mushrooms, maggots in. ............... 41| Plants by the seaside................... 200 
Greenhouses in the south............... 2U2 Mushrooms, oat sprouts in beds....... 41| Blants for an arch............. .+++.++ 264 
Grevillearobusta..........0s.ecsseeeeees 100 K Mushrooms, questions about... ....... 153| Plants for cemetery..............+--.... a2 
Grevillea robusta, SOWINg..........+.+++ 826 Mushrooms, shot holes in.............. 153| Plante for covering an embankment.. 180 
Guernsey lyse perdinseees soecneee- aces. 871 Kale 91 | Musk melons, raising .. ...... BS PRESSE 97| Plants for exposed border...... ...-- KG 
Gunshotiplant.cthescserasne.tcce sees 108 Se Oa OE oC My cool grape house.........e...ee eee eee 55| Elants for hard dry soils............-... rahe 
Kalmia in lowa. -,99| Myrica cerifera 999| Plants for next summer _ ............ 332 
H Kalmia latifolia +195 esis sicbielince: teen) Plants £0r, veranda decoration.:..a.-si0 66 
Kem lmlag cece. secicae ees al Plants from |SOC0 ea cscs eiede eee meesnee 8 
Kalmias, transplanting wild. eoi * oN Plants in bloom st White House......226 
Halesia tetraptera....csciceccccccccecces 180| Kansas gay feather.. ae! Plants in bloom June9 ........ «...... 280 
Hamburgh grapes and greenhouses in| Kerosene emulsion .323 | Narcissus. a point in growing........... 217| Plants in bloom June 22...... ......... 306 
the south 233. Kerosene stove for heating .188| Narcissus, fine garden varieties ....... 261| Plants in bloom July 8 ................. B24 
Haray aster and adlumia............... 36| Kerria japonica ... Narcissus, forcing. $1 “Plantsitn small’ pots... conecmtneeticccins 200 
Hardy ferns...........+. So, HOBNOUBECOIO NE 213 | *Kniphofia aloides Narcissus, hardy... Plats COGOMSS tats.< mae cements B24 
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Pleasing combination, a............ 146 
Pleasure of growing plants and seeds 234 
Plum Dago TORGR cin anise eae ee vemianeniels 166 
Plums, some of the Japan.............. 24 
Poinsettia as a window plant, the Nae 227 
PGingettias:.; e566. | a acess 139. 280 
Poisoned by chrysanthemums ... ....139 


Poisoning by tulip bulbs.. ............. 
Poison ivy—Virginia creepe # Laan 
Poisonous wild plants 

Polyanthuses Ug seats 





Polygonumcrispum. __................ 
Poplar, golden-leuved..................- 
*Poplar, the Carolina —..........6 36 
Poppies, pink perennial.... ...... 8 
Poppy, hybrid Oneonta lie aya te aatats(aroniattvaaee 230 
Poppy. prickly.. che, B ightaisreanrettts 330 
Porzeblan.blume...... NOnenee BI kare 
Potato.bugs and petunias. ...... Sean 
Potato scab, sulphur prevents...... 42 







Potato vine, the blue...... .. weiss 
Be OUALOGS yore ns cassia siwieiainini en oinls is me einer 
PeOten blllas sc aceasta ence ce 

Prettv annual vine, a........ 

Primrose European wild.. 
Primrose. Ice King........... 
Primrose seeds were good . 
Primroses, Chinese...... é 
Primroses. sowing Chinese.... .. .....226 
Primula (denticulata, sccsec-r-secese ens 243 
Primula floribunda... .<ccssscseees <2 s 131 
Privet hedge, plantinga _............... 164 
Privet, propagating....... cane 


Propagating berry bushe B22) 
Propagating bittersweet...... Sesion LOD 
Propagating privet and clematis.... . 38 


Propagation of hardy heaths 
Protect your hardy plants..... 


*Prunus maritima ..... .. 

Prunus Simoni... ..... ... wre 

Prunus spinosa. pruning.... .. ....... 

Pseudolarix Koempferl.................. 

*Pumpkin from Malta, a new... ...... 105 

Pumpkins. new Malta........ ... ....014 

Pumkins, SQUAaBSHES weeies seu cess ones 153 

Puschkinia scillioides......... D deerete 

Pyrethrum flowers in winter.... .. 139 

Pyrethrum uliginosum.......... ...... 4 

Pyrethrums, Hand yarns mccee casas caer 290 

Pyrus betulzfolia stock for pear trees 59 
Qa 

Questions about the flower garden.... 70 

Quisqualis in dieas cs 5 iscscscicciesies visicer 103 
R 

Rabbits, protecting fruit trees from. ...126 

NCIS eR ean sce Cecuiee haa Gaacie caucuses 92 








Raised flower beds, advantage of ... 
Raising hardy perennials from seed... 
*Ranche greenhouses, the....... ...... it 


FRASDWOLVICS.\ociecece Pee) Mceklle Uetitiere 

Red ants in the house. killing oedosene 1 
Red cedars to shelter an orchard. . .. 
Red spider and wet weather..... ......3: 


Red spider on sweet peas..... 
Red spider on veranda vines.. 
Red spider on sweet peas and 
Renewing an old weedy lawn. 
HREtINOSPOTASoi.5.sccnce seas mace 
Rhododendron maximum.......... 
Rho odendrons............ 
Rhododendrons, azaleas, etc.... ...... é 
Rhododendrons, greenhouse ........2 
Rhododendrons, how I grow them.....: do4 
Rhododendrons, removing seed pods 342 
Rhododendrons, why did they die...... 283 


*Rhododendrons, wild.............e.066. 356 
MBU DAL D sa xt co wis civisiversieewiwsiciecee ae Sao 92 
Mhwbarb. TOrcings.6..50  ciaeuteieenae 152 


Rhyncospermum jasminoides.......... 211 
Ricinus, self-sowed amas 

PRLOGK @ATGOM, B00 L cetesectesoe ces cleuirelerene 3s 
Kock-lined banks .. Bee 
Rosa grandiflora ............ 
Rosa Luciz ... 
Rosa Lucie. grafting on 










HORA GE ISSATOLM scp ceescemice chet Oe 2 
ROSA ATU DTILO lla ect yaa crncleete centelte siete 106 
Rosa rugosa, pruning.................. 146 
Rosa rugosa, weigelias, andromedas 146 
*Rosa Wichttralana...oci ccs .cserces 217 
Rosa Wichuraiana, pink 
PUY DTLG 2ere ceca cle cne(e siwploinie slediere/sicloke oetetees 59 
Rose, Bardou JOD... ccccccecccccsecccvces 218 
—Belle Siebrecht......  .............. 360 
—Blanc Double de Courbet......0..02. 36 
Pe OSA TED cca ocd dt wes ac cic wea eens 279 


—Capt. Hayward........... 
—Carmine Pillar............ 2 
PNA Bsn ATOR: ia ceeoie vad ecioc/-‘eiseineine ctor 36 


APOC, As pecnnacmiepacmrin ce tial<o 
—Helen Keller 


—*Japanese trailing 
=—"aing, Mrs.John: 0) oss. isdaacscee 88 
—Mme. Clemence Joigneaux.. eetes 360 
—Mme. C. Testout.............ceseeveess 279 
—Mme. Jos. Bonnaire. .... . Peano) 
—Mme. Jos. Combet.... i leeee stata wines 279 
—Mile. S. de Rodocanachi.............. 279 


—Marchioness of Londonderry....279, 360 





—Marquis of Salisbury........--. .. maleated 


—Meteor, climbing.... .... .... F 138 
——Midgetis coteceeem eco Fononcs Le.i 
—Mrs. R.G. Sharman-Crawford ........ 279 
—Mosella i. cccccsonscsiececces 16 


—Paul’s Early Blush........ .. ........ 
—Paul’s Single White 
—Prairie Queen __......... 24 
—Reine Marie Henriette............ 100 












—SPCDCOM) ss aeivassvesseev ear een) cneouemes 279 
—Sweet ert Lord eed .360 
OSG 5.065 sccure uehens 279 





—Ashes and soot on.. 316 
—At Salt Lake City.... 3........5....... 322 
—Black spot 3 Digest kau ieee oe Grind ete 196 
—(are 1M SUMMET. .......0. serccssscecce 206 
=Clim bing: cscrsoc sats Sees e ee ape! i) 
—Com bination of.a pleasing............ 361 
—Exhibition flowers... ......... ....... 106 
—HExperience with new........ esiaee a 
—For New Hampshire ................. 230 
—Greenhouse, under difficulties........360 
—Hardy.inbloom aug 11 360 


—Hardy in Wisconsin.......... 
—How I treat. ..5.c.c.cceecceences 
Wier briars, Lord Penzance’s 196, 245, 





—Hybrids of rugosa..............--00 
—In cunservatory F 
—In greenhouse 5 
—In Wisconsin...:........+- 
—*Mme. Plantier, hedge ot 
—Marechal Niel failing . 
—Mildewed... ............. 
—Mildew on.. hee 
—Moss. list of. 
—Mulching wi 
—Notes on 
—Protecting.......... 
—Pruning greenhouse ‘plants. eeae lot 
—Slug, hellebore powder for .. ........ 24 
—Some of the newer ones...... <aeeo0 
—Spot on leaves............... 

—Tobacco stem mulch........ 
—Transplanting old bushes... 
—Wintering..... cescccccccecesens ana 
—Winter killed.... .. ...... 

—Winter mulching for... .... 
—Without winter protection 
Rose bugs don’t eat poppies....-.. ....3 
Rose garden, Jackson Park............. é 
Rose house in September..:.. ... é 
Rose mallow from seed 
Roses and other new plants.... 

Roses, anewtype of ... .............. 
Roses in a residence conservatory. 




















DORODLAB: 50:0: <tore era’ viestalao¥intse vias cieeiaanterae 183 
Rubber plant, variegated............... 54 
Rudbeckia Golden Glow.. 26 
Rust on begonias.. 122 










Rust on carnations ... 122 
*Rustic summer house.......... Gn OL) 
S 
Saintpauliaionantha.................... 190 
Saintpaulia fonantha. sowing.......... 226 
*Salix purpurea eS ascites 243 
Salpiglossis ardccnsyrien Wet pelt ae 186 
Sal plfysseeenuweaceenee 92 


Sand piles as playgrounds. . 
Sandy knoll as a residence site.. 
Sassafras treein fruit 
Saxifraga umbrosa............ 
Saxifrages............. Ap 
Scabiosa caucasica alba...... 
Scale insect on osage orange 
Scale insects sens csemie teers 
Scale on oak trees................ 
Scale on pear trees 
Schizophragma hydrangeoides... .... 54 
ECOrzONnera.........:. 

SG6a GLAS sore iae cneie stsiieirom ier 

Sen Kale we. cose dec 

Sedum spectabile 
Sedum ternatum............. 








Seedlings, raising 1 
*Seneca Park, Rochester, viewin .... 81 
Select hardy shrubs....... ........ arated 
shavingsin manure .......... 

Shortia galacifolla) 2... cil vase cccecace 60 


Shrubbery bed a colored 

Shrubbery, fertilizer for old - 

Shrubs and perennials for a narrow _ 
DOPAC 5.3 Seicesees chaeewimeceae 

Shrubs for effect in fall, desirable 








ALY, Wey Wa ees ee oe eee arene 50 
Shrubs for small gardens, good........ 372 
Shrubs in bloom, hardy........... 3u9 
Shrubs, preparing for winter flowers. .282 
Shrubs prime oic.cceecoe ate eee 373 
*Shrubs, select hardy.............. 134, 180 
Shrubs, some select hardy........ 229 
Shrubs, twelve best for southern 

BtAtes So.) ass cre inmaseebetaicin laclewie ae 372 
Shrubs, untimely trimming of.......... 164 
Shrubs, wild vs. nursery grown.... ...331 
Shrubs wiih colored leaves............. 59 
Silene virginica................ Baan 374 
ee fy hay Drid i soeessesn ae Beare Lee 

HY tTOGS sc ceca wince hase anes 112 

hGity Spas sence te sc cosins cores } 

5 OPE as winter flowers..... .. 154 
SHOW DELEY: ceo Mil ecaseee: werent 2 
SHOWATOP tre sa. sieencecuuisett cervioteen 180 





Snowdrops and winter aconite. ... 
Snowdrops, winter blooming........... 
Snow on evergreens 
Solanum capsicastrum, sowing 
Solanum Seaforthianum. 


TOWSwcectcccere 
Spirzea, a new white Bagcrede 
Spirza, a pigmy. 
Spireea, bed of dwarf.. 
Spirea Bumalda 
Spirza discolor var. ariefolia. . 
Spirzea, double flowered pink...... 
Spraying fruit trees In hen yard. 
Spring buibs, planting in tall 
Spring flowers 


Stephanotis., 


Stigmaphyllon “ell 
Stocks, sowing. 
Stune-crop 
Stone-crop. white. 
Strawberries Re cateatenaes 


Swan River daisy . 
weet briarsijse. <<) r cooks 
Sweet corn 
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Tabernzmontana coronaria 
Tamarix, Chinese 
Tarragon 
Tausendschonchen 
*Terrace garden, Mr. D O. Munt 
Thistle-like plant. a 
Thorn, double flowering ; 
T'housand-legged worms in greenhouse251 
Three old fashioned garden flowers. . .2: 

Thrips 120 


Tomatoes 


Tomatoes, forcing in winter 
Torch lily, many tlowered 
Transplanting elms 
Transpla ting evergreens.... 150 
Transplanting large horse chestnut .. 
Tree. a columnar 134 
''rees and shrubs 
Trees and shrubs. fall pJanting 
Trees and shrubs for holding river 
embaakment 22: 
Trees and ghrubs for South Dakota. 
Ornamental. ssc lscictecs ee 342 
Trees and shrubs, how they have win- 


Trees and shrubs from the woods .... 
Trees and shrubs in bloom...... 2 
Trees and shrubs in bloom and fruit. 340 
Trees and shrubsinbloomJune’ ... 
Trees and shrubs in flower in April.... 

Trees and shrubs, notes on 21, 3 
Trees and shrubs, questions about 
Trees for small gardens. 
Trees tor southera California... 
Trees for street planting, best .... 
Trees, heading in transplanted.. 
Trees, plantin 
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CEDRELA SINENSIS IN FAIRMOUNT PARK, PHILADELPHIA. 





Trees and Shrubs. 








THE GHINBSE GBDRBLA (C. Szvenszs) IN FAIR- 
MOUNT PARK, PHILADELPHIA. 


Those acquainted with the cedrela only 
by reputation will be pleased to see by 


this illustration what a beautiful tree it 
is. This specimen stands where it has 
had a good chance to show its charac er, 
and it has developed beautiful propor- 
tions. Its foliage and wood much resem- 
ble that of the common ailan us, in fact 
itis also known as Ailantus flavescens. 
Buti s flowers are not malodorous like 
those of \he common ailan’ us, the tree is 


rounder in form and does not appear to 
make such a tall growth as that well 
known ailantus does. Mr. Miller of Fair- 
mount Park tells me this tree has been 
planted but about ten years, yet it is 
about thirty feet in height and nearly as 
many in width. He further says it is an 
excellent tree for carrying bright green 
foliage all summer in the dryest times, 
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when so many other trees are burning up 
by heat and drouth. 

The ailantus would be a favorite tree 
for cities, as it thrives well in rough 
places and poor soil, but who can put up 
with the sickening odor of its flowers in 
June! There is a substitute for that tree 
in this one, the cedrela. There is no odor 
to the flowers so far as we know. In 
1893 a tree of it flowered in German- 
town. The greenish white flowers were 
in a long drooping raceme, some eighteen 
inches in length and with no odor. As 
regards the odor of the flowers of the 
ailantus it is a mistake to think that the 
flowers of the female one are odorless. 
To prove the matter I have watched the 
flowering of a seed-bearing tree here two 
years in succession, and no flower can be 
more ill-smelling than it is. 


Philadelphia. J. MEEHAN. 


A word about the hardiness of the 
cedrela: Eighteen years ago we planted 
a tree of itin the Botanic Garden, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., near the Linnzan street 
gate, in a sheltered plaee, but ground 
that was wet all winter, and it grew rap- 
idly in height and bulk of trunk, and in 
several years we never knew of it being 
injured by the winter. At Dosoris it 
thrives admirably, but its big, pithy, 
young shoots so heavily laden with foli- 
age sometimes suffer a little from break- 
age by wind and rain storms after July. 


NOTES ON TREES AND SHRUBS. 


CATALPA SPECIOSA may be readily dis- 
tinguished from allothers by its unusually 
thick seed pods, and C. Kvempferi by its 
bunches of long very slender ones. 

DEUTZIAS FOR FORCING if allowed to 
wilt and shrivel up now with drouth 
will be very much impaired. 

THE SNOWBERRY BUSHES now arching 
with their load of ivory white berries are 
as showy as bright shrubs in blossom. 

THE CHINESE TAMARIX is still gay in 
blossom, what an elegant shrub it is! 

Sprr4A BuMALDA is in full bloom a 
s.cond time. Itis a very compact, neat 
and floriferous shrub, running about 2 to 
3 feet high, nearly twice as much in 
diameter, and a cushion of pink flat cymes 
of blossoms, more or less all summer. 

CaRYOPTERIS MasTACANTHUS with its 
profusion of pale blue minute blossoms 
crowded in its axils is openingits flowers. 
Although not at all a showy plant, 
blooming as it does at this time of year 
renders it a valuable acquisition. 

THE CHASTE-TREE ( Vitex Agnus castus) 
has been in bloom for a month; its long 
close spikes of small lavender flowers are 
quite attractive, although not showy. It 
is somewhat uncertain withus in winter. 

CLEMATIS PANICULATA is passing from 
its glory, for it has been glorious. Save 
the seeds that ripen with youthis falland 
sow them in boxes out of doors or ina 
cold frame. They may germinate next 
spring or in the following July. What we 
sowed last winter in boxes in a shaded 
cold frame are now up; we believe every 
seed has germinated, 

ABELIA FLORIBUNDA and Leycesteria 
formosa are two small shrubs that are 
hardy at Baltimore andsouth, but notso 
at Dosoris, but by heeling them into a pit 
over winter and planting them out in the 
garden in spring they keep in bloom all 
summer and till frost comes. 

Hypericum MOoseErRIANUM is still in 
bloom. There hasn’t been a day since 
June when it wasn’t in flower. 

BUDDLEIAS are coarse shrubs, and ex- 
cept for variety’s sake are hardly worth 
growing. But no shrub we know of is 
more sensitive to drouth. 


LESPEDEZA SIEBOLDIT or Desmodium 
penduliforum as it is more commonly 
called is now in perfection of bloom, and 
what a capital mass it is at tuis time of 
year. Every one should grow it, give it 
good soil and lots of room, and cut it 
down to the ground every winter, then 
make a crate for it to climb up through 
and let its shoots now laden with purple 
pea flowers bend over in graceful fashion 
and so that the crate cannot be seen. The 
white flowering form known as Desmo- 
dium Japonicum is a fortnight later in 
blooming than the other and is now only 
opening its flowers. 

HyYDRANGEAS must have water if we 
want good foliage and fine flowers; and 
if we keep them thoroughly well watered 
their panicles will keep in beautiful condi- 
tion far longer than they would if at all 
left to get dry. 

Kousa Berries.—There is now in ripe 
fruit at Dosoris two trees of Cornus 
Kousa (used to be called Benthamia 
Japonica), a Japanese plant, laden with 
bright red, soft fruit like strawberries, 
each berry about an inch to oneanda 
halt inches in diameter and set singly on 
a stalk like a cherry. They are showy 
and ornamental, and the happy robins in 
the trees remind us that the fruit is good 
to eat. But we don’t care for it. This 
cornus has large white showy ‘‘flowers”’ 
like those of our flowering dogwood but 
appearing later in the summer (June). 
Given an open, warm, sheltered spot, and 
good moist ground, as a flowering tree it 
is, in its season, one of the most beautifal 
plants in the garden. It was illustrated 
in GARDENING, page 149, February 1, 
1895. 

Rosa PIsSARDII is a single white-flower- 
ing species that is now very prettily in 
bloom, in fact it has been in flower all 
summer. It suffered a little last winter, 
but soon recovered and set to growing, 
and every stout young shoot all summer 
has been terminated by a bunch of many 
buds and blossoms. And there are more 
coming. 

ALTH#As —Plants that were left to 
grow at will and had not been pruned are 
now past blooming, but bushesthat were 
pruned hard back last winter or spring 
are still bearing many blossoms, although 
much past their best. We heard some one 
speak of them as “tree hollyhocks”’ the 
other day. Now, don’t dothat. Rose of 
Sharon is a common name for them, but 
we like althza best. 


CLERODENDRON F@TIDUM or Bungei isa 
spreading shrub with large handsome 
leaves, and now large, showy, broad 
heads of purplish pink flowers. But on 
account of its ill-smellingieaves and habit 
of dying down in winter and suckering 
all over the place next summer we cannot 
recommend tor small gardens. 

CLERODENDRON TRICHOTOMUM is an- 
other species taller and hardier than the 
preceding, and also nowin bloom. Let 
us quote from one of the most conserva- 
tive European catalogues: ‘‘The flowers 
appear in September and are produced in 
large terminal cymes; they are white with 
a purplish calyx, and delightfully fra- 
grant. It is one of the most distinct and 
useful of hardy shrubs. Its vigorous con- 
stitution, bold aspect, and its blooming 
at a season long after other flowering 
trees and shrubs are past their beauty, 
cannot fail to reeommendit asa desirable 
plant for every shrubbery.’”’ All quite 
true so far as large gardens areconcerned. 
It is 10 feet high at Dosoris now and in 
full bloom, but it suckers badly at the 
root, sprouts coming up 6 or 8 feet away 
from the old plant, and the foliage is as 
ill smelling as that of the Jimson weed. 


THE VARIEGATED JAPAN PineE.—There 
is a very pretty plant of the variegated 
Pinus Massoniana here, the one whose 
foliage is white with transverse green 
markings. It rivets the attention of 
everyone who comesnear it. An eminent 
landscape gardener looked upon it the 
other day. ‘‘No” said he, “we wouldn’t 
dare to use that sort of thing in our 
work. But I must allow that no sooner 
do some of our patrons get through with 
our services than they root out some of 
our planting to make room for that sort 
of thing.’”’ Then why don’t you set apart 
an appropriate place for such things, as 
you do for flower beds, rather than have 
them break in upon your work and mar 
your picture? It is theeasiest thing in the 
world to scream aloud against all of these 
things, and when it comes to coarse, 
gaudy or sickly looking plants we don’t 
blame you, but there are gems even 
among variegated plants, and this pine 
is one ofthem. Aye, and there are sour 
grapes among them too, this little pine 
for instance, and that is why we see it so 
seldom. 

DIGGING IN SHRUBBERY BEDS as one 
would dig in a flower border should be 
discouraged, but when we look upon the 
baked hard crust in the shrubberies, com- 
mon sense appeals to us to break it loose 
to readily admit air and rain. But don’t 
dig it deep, only quite shallow. 

POISON IVY ON THE TREES.—Get on your 
leather gloves and go out and tear it off 
and out at the root. Don’t harbor it on 
your premises at any price. 


JAPANESE MAPLES. 


In North America we have nine species 
of maples, some of them of magnificent* 
arboreal proportions, and surpassing in 
economic and landscape value the maples 
of any other part of the world. But all 
are not big timber trees like the rock 
maple or red maple, some are shrubs or 
small trees, for instance the mountain 
maple (Acer spicatum) and the moose- 
wood (A. Pennsylvanicum). Japan, how- 
ever, seems to be headquarters for the 
genus, no fewerthan twenty species being 
indigenous in that country; but few of 
them, however, attain a large size, and 
none of them equalsin this respect our 
large maples. Acer pictum, a tree not 
uncommon inour gardens, is theirlargest 
species, reaching in their forests about 
fifty feet in height. 

But what we generaliy know as Jap- 
anese maples in our gardens are the little 
bushy plants with variously colored and 
often deeply divided leaves. They consist 
of two species, namely, Acer Japonicum, 
the one with the larger and more undi- 
vided leaves; and the other, Acer palma- 
tum, or as we often find it in catalogues, 
A. polymorphum, which is the parent of 
all the fern-leaved and multicolored vari- 
eties. Not only are theyesteemed garden 
plants in this country but they also find 
a place in most every garden in Japan, 
and the types are one of the main features 
of their forest flora. 

These little Japanese maples are exceed- 
ingly beautiful plants, especially in spring 
and early summer when they burst into 
full leaf, and the various colors of the 
foliage are deep and decided. As the sum- 
mer advances the deep colors fade out 
very much, but the lace-like foliage re- 
tains its beautiful outlines. They also 
blossom quite prettily in spring. And 
again in fall several of the varieties deepen 
in colorand assume very beautiful autumn 
tints. 

Although the Japan maples are hardy 
at Boston and Rochester they are not re- 
liably hardy at Chicago; they seem to 
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JAPANESE MAPLES AS GROWN AT ROCHESTER. 





attain their greatest perfection in this 
country along the middle states. Like 
most Japanese plants they love shelter 
from cold winds, fairly good ground, 
abundant moisture at the root and good 
drainage. 

All of the varieties can be propagated 
by layering, and it is a fine way of raising 
them too, for by it we get sturdy, healthy 
plants with good roots and of fine root- 
ing action. But of course layering is a 
slow process and nurserymen could 
hardly afford it. The commonest way of 
propagation is by grafting. There is a 
general impression that the Japanese gar- 
deners are perfect mechanics in the art. of 
grafting, and superior to our propa- 
gators, but thisis a mistake, uglier and 
clumsier work than we get from Japan in 
grafting and inarching maples we have 
never seen; such uncouth grafting would 
not be tolerated in an American nursery. 
And the fact that they work several vari- 
eties on to one stock is nothing remarka- 
ble, it is simply a finnicky piece of work 
that any boy can do, just as he can with 
roses or fruit trees. If you want a per- 
fect plant restrict it to one variety. These 
maples are also raised from seed. But 
the seedlings raised from seeds saved from 
the varieties are largely the same as the 
original type; in some instances, however, 
as in the varieties atropurpureum and 
sanguineum quite a number are apt to 
come true to the variety. These are 
marked in the seed beds and saved apart 
from the others. And they make the 
finest plants, for there is no tree likely 
to be so healthy as the one on its own 
roots. 

Among the best varieties to get are 
Japonicum and its larger leaved form 
macranthum, also aconitifolium with 
much divided leaves, and a gem, These 
are not fern-like leaved yarieties. There 
is a very distinct form, too, with yellow 
leaves and called aureum, but it burns in 


summer with us. Among the finely cut 
sorts get dissectum, green; dissectum 
atropurpureum, crimson; atropurpureum 
and sanguineum, with larger and less 
divided leaves than the others, deep crim- 
son color and vigorous habit. And by 
way of variety get the hornbeam leaved 
maple (Acer carpinifolium), a rare and 
pretty little tree with plain leaves not at 
all like those of amaple. It is perfectly 
hardy at Boston; in ’77-’78, there was a 
fine specimen of it at the Botanic Garden, 
at Cambridge, and which we layered, 
raising many young plants from it. 

Where the climate is too severe for these 
beautiful little maples let us urge upon 
you to plant the Ginnala maple (Acer 
Tartaricum var. Ginnala), a Manchurian 
tree, also common in Northern Japan. It 
makes a small leaved beautiful little spec- 
imen 10 to 20 feet high in the garden. 

Our illustration was engraved from a 
photograph of a Japanese maple (palma- 
tum atropurpureum) as it is now grow- 
ing in the Mount Hope Nurseries, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., and we are indebted to the 
courtesy of Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry 
for the use of it here. 


TRANSPLANTING A LARGE HORSE GHESTNUT 
TREE. 


Subscriber, Amityville, L. I., writes: ‘“T 
have a horse chestnut tree about 30 feet 
high which I would like totransplant this 
fall or winter. Can it be done with 
success?”’ 

Take your ladder and saw right away 
and cut in the branches of that tree quite 
hard, even head it down a good many 
feet. Then describe a circle around the 
stem of the tree, on the ground, say run- 
ning six feet out from the trunk. Just 
outside this circle cut a deep trench, say 4 
feet deep, so as to sever every root pro- 
jecting beyond it, and fill it up at once. 
About the end of March or first of next 





April throw out this trench again and 
dig the dirt away from the roots till the 
ball is reduced enough to permit of the 
tree being carried from one place to an- 
other. Horsechestnuts areeasy to trans- 
plant, but in the case of such a big tree as 
that there are risks; besides it is a labori- 
ous and expensive job, and often times a 
healthy young tree will, after a few years, 
outgrow the big old one. 


MATRIMONY, MADEIRA AND MANETTIA 


VINES, 


J. B. G., Flushing, N. Y., asks if they 
are hardy. 

MATRIMONY VINE (Lycium): 
fectly. 

MabveEIrA VINE (Boussingaultia): No. It 
is a tuberous rooted plant, so we dig up 
the roots before sharp frost sets in, cut 
the vines off, let the tubers dry a little in 
the sun, then store them past dry in the 
cellar just as we do dahlias. When the 
ground gets mellow and dry about the 
end of April or first of May we plant 
them out again. They don’t need much 
warmth in winter; simply, like potatoes, 
keep them from frost. 

MANETTIA CORDIFOLIA: No, it isn’t 
hardy either. It is a tuberous species, in 
this way differing from M. bicolor, the 
kind boomed so much during the last few 
years. On the approach of sharp frost 
cut the plants well back, to within a few 
inches of the ground, and lift the roots, 
keeping a little loam to them if it will 
stick, then store them close together in a 
shallow box, covering them with loam. 
Keep in the cellar over winter and away 
from frost, but don’t let them get dust 
dry. In early spring you may pot them 
up singly and start them a little before 
planting them out; or you may leave 
them dormant in the box till itis time— 
first of May—to set them out. 


Yes, per- 


SASSAFRAS TREE IN FRUIT. 


C. B., New York, writes: ‘I enclose 
herewith a spray of leaves and fruit from 
a tree growing by a roadside in Engle- 
wood, N. J. The tree is about 20 feet 
high and covered with the fruit. It has 
the appearance and characteristics of a 
sassafras, but I have never seen a sassa- 
fras in fruit. I shall be much pleased to” 
know what itis. I wish to express my 
continued pleasure in reading GARDENING.” 

It is a sassafras. But the part you send 
us is only the pedicels, the fruit, a blue 
drupe, must have already dropped 
and you didn’t see it. Even the multi- 
tudinous red, fleshy pedicels, however, 
hanging in clusters all over the twigs, - 
without the fruit, are very ornamental, 
and, in fact, not very common by the 
wayside. 














Roses. 





THE ROSES ARE MILDEWED. 


X, South New Jersey, writes: ‘‘On re- 
turning froma trip away I find alltheroses 
mildewed and their lower leaves growing 
yellow and dropping off. The kinds were 
selected from a careful comparison of 
many different lists in GARDENING;—La 
France, Malmaison, Persian Yellow, Mrs. 
John Laing, Mme. Georges Bruant, Clo- 
thilde Soupert, Paul Neyron, Hermosa, 
Cramoisi Superieur, etc. I am trying sul- 
phur, but am afraidit is too late. Would 
cutting them backseverely do good? And 
if so, when should it be done? They are 
in good rich soil, two feet deep, which 
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was freshly put in my garden last fall, 
and are well watered every day, as seems 
necessary for all flowers and grass in this 
dry climate.” 

Outdoor roses are apt to mildew in 
summer in defiance of all preventives. 
We have three large rose patches here, 
two have been planted for several years, 
and one was planted a year ago, the 
latter being in the best ground. In the 
first two patches we had a little mildew 
in July and August, but it has mostly 
disappeared now, and without any pre- 
ventive measures having been taken; in 
the new beds mildew set inin June very 
badly, and notwithstanding spraying and 
watering it has continued without cessa- 
tion. Sulphur checks and in a measure 
prevents mildew, but it does not cure 
affected parts. The same with Bordeaux 
Mixture and ammoniacal carbonate of 
copper. However, you cannot do better 
than use these, the sulphur as a powder 
dusted on the plants from a bellows, the 
others asa liquid spray applied from an 
atomizer or fine-rose syringe. But it isn’t 
the downy mildew that is causing the 
lower leaves to fall off, they must be 
troubled with anthracnose, black spot or 
some other of the countless fungus evils 
peculiar to the rose (Dr. B. D. Halsted 
says 165 kinds are recorded). But the 
treatment given above will help the roses. 
Or, let us give Dr. Halsted’s prescription: 
Black spot ‘“‘may be held in check by the 
carbonate of copper compound, using 
three ounces of the carbonate of copper, 
one quart of ammonia, and 50 gallons of 
water. The spraying should be done 
once week, usinga hose and a nozzle that 
gives a finespray. The point should be 
to wet every part of the plant and yet 
not drenchit. If many leaves have fallen 
from the plant they should be gathered 
up and burned.” 

No, don’t cut down your plants at this 
time of the year. Cutting them now 
would cause them to start into fresh 
growth, and thus render them rather 
tender in winter, besides it might start 
the very eyes that should be preserved for 
next summer’s blossoms. 








The Flower Garden. 








FLOWERS IN BLOOM AT EGANDALE, AUGUST 
20, 1895. 


One of the earliest dwarf asters to 
bloom is A. Amellus var. Bessarabicus, a 
Russian introduction growing about two 
feet high, producing freely large deep pur- 
ple flowers with a yellow eye. 

The Kansas gay feather, bearing the 
easily pronounced botanical name of 
Liatris pycnostachya is one of the rather 
showy flowers available for dry places. 
When grown in masses it is quite effect- 
ive. It has stiff sessile lanceolate leaves, 
from which spring tall stems, bearing 
cylindrical spikes of pale purple flowers, 
reaching a height of three or more feet. 
Not choice enough for a select position. 

The recently introduced fleabane (Inula 
ensifolia) grows six inches high, bloom- 
ing quite freely. Flowers, a bright yellow 
and an inch and a halfin diameter. It 
promises to be useful border plant. 
Erigeron speciosus, often catalogued as 
Stenactis speciosa, has showy aster-like 
flowers an inch and a half across, the ray 
florets are violet, numerous and very 
narrow, the center disk is yellow, foliage 
inclined to be tufted. The plant grows 
about eighteen inches high and is quite 
attractive. This is a second crop, its flush 
of flowers is in June. 


The showy stone-crop (Sedum specta- 
bile) an admirable member of the live-for- 
ever family from Japan, is a splendid bor- 
der plant for a bed of perennial phlox, 
that in dry weather are apt to lose their 
lower leaves, which feature of untidiness 
tbe sedum hides. It comes into full bloom 
when the phlox is about through and 
remains in perfection a long time. It 
forms a broad almost glaucous colored 
plant some eighteen inches high, bearing 
numerous broad flat heads of handsome 
small rose colored flowers. 

The cardinal flower (Lobelia cardinalis) 
is indigenous in our swamps, where it 
passes the winter more safely than in our 
gardens. In heavy soil itsshallow grow- 
ing roots are upheaved by alternate freez- 
ing and thawing, but in its habitat, the 
roots of neighboring plants protect it. In 
the light soil of Lincoln Park, Chicago, it 
winters well. Otherwise it takes kindly 
to cultivation with ordinary moisture, 
growing about three feet high and pro- 
ducing long flower spikes of a deep cardi- 
nal red color that are very showy ata 
distance. Its blue flowered companion 
L. syphilitica, a coarser and less showy 
plant, is also indigenous and improves un- 
der cultivation. 

The giant ox-eye daisy (Pyrethrum 
uliginosum) is as its specific name implies 
another moisture-loving plant. Under 
good cultivation it soon forms large 
clumps, bearing terminal, daisy-like flow- 
ers two or more inches across. It comes 
from Russia and is a choice acquisition. 


Phlox subulata, the American moss 
pink, is bearing its second crop of flowers, 
and while not as profuse: as in early 
spring it gives us a color that is notcom- 
mon at this time. It has handsome moss 
like foliage only a few inches high and 
bears pinkish flowers in great profusion. 
It makes a capital edging and is hardy 
where water does not stand in winter. 

Heliopsis lzvis, the false sun flower and 
also known as ox-eye is the only member 
of the family indigenous with us and ‘“‘the 
woods are full of them.’’ They improve 
under cultivation and are admirable for 
cutting. They grow from three to five 
feet high, bearing golden yellow flowers 
about three inches indiameter. [But keep 
it in check, for it self sows so freely that 
it soon becomesa weed.—ED. 

The sweet pepper bush (Clethra alni- 
folia) is weaker in flower this year than 
usual, probably on account ofthe last win- 
ter being so severe. It is an attractive 
shrub about four feet high, with dark green 
foliage, and showy upright spikes of 
creamy white fragrant flowers. [Abund- 
ant in swamps in the Atlantic States, but 
a very desirable garden plant for all that. 
—Ep. |] 

Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, in 
standard and bush form is nearing its 
prime. It is so well knownthat a descrip- 
tion is unnecessary. It well repays good 
soil and copious watering. A severe cut- 
ting back each spring and thinning out the 
weaker shoots in July tend to large pani- 
cles of bloom. These make fine winter 
bouquets for large vases. Just when to 
cut them is hard to tell. If too soon the 
sterile flowers (the only ones we generally 
see) shrivel up and if we wait too long 
they assume a withered look, but if 
we choose just the right time we 
preserve that delicate sea-green shade, 
and the early pinkish hue that comes to 
them. I make three cuttings. One about 
September 20, when I think it is nearly 
the right time, one later on, when I feel 
sure it is the right time, and again in 
about a week ‘for luck.’’ These are hung 
heads down in a dark room to dry the 
stems straight, some being put heads up 
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in an empty vase to produce drooping 
heads for front and sides of bouquet. 
When needed the best are chosen. 

Clematis apiitolia, a Japanese species, 
C. vitalba from Britain and Western Asia, 
and our native C. Virginiana resemble 
each other, superficially in leaf and 
flower so closely as to alllay claim to the 
host of common names such as Lady’s 
bower, Maiden’s Honesty, Old Man, 
Traveller’s Joy, Virgin’s Bower, etc. All 
grow about fifteen feet high, and bear 
panicles of small greenish white flowers 
followed by feathery seed pods. C. Virgin- 
iana is the best of the lot, being 
more showy in foliage, flower, and 
especially in its feithery sed pods. 
The sweet scented Virgin’s bower, C. 
Flammulais one of the oldest known and 
the best. Although indigenous to South- 
ern Europe, it is hardy here. It is not 
quite as strong a grower as these men- 
tioned above, but its flower sprays are 
larger, whiter, and deliciously scented. I 
have one trailing up against an akebia 
vine, whose rich green foliage makes an 
admirable foil for the delicate tracery in 
white, [In localities where it is not quite 
hardy cut it down to the ground in fall as 
you would a herbaceous peony or lark- 
spur, and heap a shovelful of coal ashes 
over its crown; on top of this spreada 
square yard of tar paperto ward off wet, 
then pile on some tree leaves one or two 
feet deep, according to the severity of the 
climate, with some litter over them to 
keep them in place. Remove the covering 
of leaves and paper in early spring and 
spread the ashes.—ED. | 


But the queen of all the small flowered 
type is C. paniculata, which is just begin- 
ing to favor us. It is a strong growing 
vine with handsome foliage, and climbs 
up some eighteen feet, throwing out 
laterals two or more feet long, and pro- 
ducing very freely at the axils of the leaf 
stalks long stems bearing large clusters 
of medium sized sweet scented white 
flowers that last in bloom a long time. 
These on an established plant, are pro- 
duced so freely that were we looking for 
a common name—it has none yet—I 
would suggest “‘snow in August.” If any 
reader has not this vine, let not another 
season pass without it. Keep it well 
watered, and asits season of bloom ap- 
proaches feed it with manure water. 
When established, and well grown, if it 
does not please you, then thereis nothing 
this side of Heaven that will. In winter, 
cut it down to within a foot of the ground 
and mulch well with strawy manure. 
The type of C. viticella has not so far 
bloomed with me, but its various hybrids 
have. 

One word about where to grow these 
small flowered clematis. C. paniculata 
and C. Flammula are suitable for porch or 
house-wall decoration, in with the large 
flowered varieties, as they possess the 
added charm of loading the surrounding 
air with perfume, but the others belong 
in the shrubbery near strong growing, 
low headed bushes over which they may 
be allowed to scramble at their own 
sweet will, and a comparison of their 
method of “training’’ with that of man 
will convince any skeptic that Nature 
resents restriction. These forms lend 
themselves with good will to interior 
decoration either when in flower or seed, 
but they need a special training for it, I 
have a reserve stock planted at the inner 
base of the vegetable garden fence. Tall 
poles are set in the ground about two 
feet from the outside of the fence line, and 
eight feet apart. These slant so as to 
rest upon the fence top and lean over in 
the garden someeighteeninches. Between 
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BEDDING IN WASHINGTON PARK, CHICAGO. 





each pole a vine is planted. A strong 
string is run along the top of the poles 
parallel to the fence. From the base of 
each plant, strings are carried to the one 
above, spreading towards the top ina 
fan-like manner. Each leading shoot is 
trained to one upright string. The fence 
helps support the poles. When wanted 
cut the vine and string, and you havea 
long perfect vine. W. C. Eoan. 


BEDDING PLANTS IN WASHINGTON PARK, 
GHICAGO. 


Vast numbers of beddirg plants are 
used every year in Washington Park, and 
they are chosen to the end of p oducirg a 
display tkat shall be continuously good 
for along scason. Cannas are {oremost 
among those found useful. The green 
leaved varieties used are: Mme. Crezy, 
scarlet edged with gold; Alphonse Bou. 
vier, rich crimson scarlet; Florence 
Vaughan, yellow spotted with red; N.ch- 
olson, clear yellow; and Paul Marquant, 
dark salmon. 

The dark foliaged varieties are Egan- 
da’e, dark red and a splendid bloomer; J. 
C. Vaughan, scarlet and with foliage 
somewhat lighter in color than Egandale; 
and J. D. Cabos, lightest in color, both ct 
flowers and foliage, of the three. All are 
free bloomers, and are confidently relied 
on to be always in flower. Charles Hen- 
derson is esteemed for its fine color and 
good spikes, but it comes into flower later 
and is consequently less satisfactory than 
the others. Cannas arealways massed in 
Washington Park, heretofore almost in- 
variably in round beds with one variety 
to each bed, but this year they are also 
massed in long groups of irregular width 


at the top of a long mound, on the sides 
and at the base of which most of the flo- 
ral display is shown each ye:r. Here the 
cantas are seen against a backgri und of 
tall annual sunflowers, and are effective 
and dazzling. 

Geraniums are indisp:nsable where an 
all summer show in the same bed is a 
n cessity. The single varictiis that are 
here con idered to best meet this re quire- 
ment are Mrs. G. M. Garr, white; J. R. 
Lowell, rosy scarlet; Gen. Grant, scarlet; 
Beauty of Poitevine, salmon; Mrs. E. G. 
Hill, salmon; Glory of Poitevire, scarlet; 
Metecr, scarlet; Alf ed Tennyson, rosy 
scarlet; and Ben Sch:oeder, pink. The 
semi-double varieties used are S. A. Nutt, 
dark 1ed; Prisidint Leon Simon, dark 
red; Mme. Breant, scarlet; Mme. Mes- 
senger, pink; and Mme. de la Cbhevalier, 
whte. All of these are gocd, steady and 
abundant bloomers, and in every way 
satisfactory. 

Begonias are this year given more 
prominence as bedding plants than here- 
tofore. Only two varieties are used, viz., 
Vernon, red, and semperflorens, pink. 
These in alterna'‘ing scrolls form a large, 
opsnly br nched design. The same varie- 
tics are also used for the alternate sticks 
in a big fan cf pansies that lies open on a 
triangular grass plot near the conserva- 
tory. The prettiest flower b:d in the 
park, to my eye, is a great f.stoon of rch 
blue Lobelia Erinus thet is hung on the 
slopinz bank of the big green mound. It 
had been a solid mass of flowers for 
weeks. Sometimes this variety retains its 
gcod appearance throughout thesummer, 
but as soon as it deterioratesitis replaced 
by variegated thyme and alternantheras. 
This is true also ot pansies. 


Sweet alyssum Tom Thumbis used as a 
bedding plant with excellent results. Itis 
seen to especially gcod advantage in the 
flowery letters that set forth the name of 
the park, andina 16-inch band that under- 
scores those letters. And the same pretty 
little flower makes a simple but novel 
flower bed in the shape of a spiral line 
some eighteen inches in width that lieson 
the grass in a coil not lessthan fifty feet in 
diameter. This design was made by 
standing a length of sewer tile in the cen- 
ter of the space (firmly held in place by a 
stake driven through it into the ground) 
and coiling around it a rope wth asha:p 
stick at theend. Then, as the rope was 
esrefully uncoiled, a line was marked in 
the sward with the stick, making a per- 
fectly spaced spiral. By rpe.ting the 
operation at the 1ight distance from the 
first position the second outline of the 
narrow bed wascut. The swectalyssum 
used here for bedding are f.om cuttings 
started in March. 

Other flow ring plants used “or b:dding 
are single petunias, cornflowers that are 
lat-r replaced t y cockscomb, Pearl tube- 
rose3, snap dragon:, Cop-’s Pet ageratum, 
and this year the white Swainsona gale 
gifolia is being tes'ed as a beddcr. 

The principal oliage plants in use : re: 
Tresine Lindeni, I. metallica, plain and 
variegated thyme, Centaurea candidis- 
sima, Santolina, Centaurea gymnocarpa, 
Alternanthera versicolor, A. rosea, A. 
paronychioides major, A, aurea and A. 
aurea nana. 

The coleuses are: Fi ebrand, Her Maj- 
esty, Serrata, South Park Gem and South 
Park Beauty, Verschaffeltii, Velvet Man- 
tle, Acme, Admiral and Marvel. Carpet 
piants othe. than alte nant eras and 
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plain and variez ated thyme are: cheverias 
in variety, but mostly E. secunda glauca, 
Oxalis tropzoloides, Sempervivum and 
Othonna crassifolia. American agaves 
are also largely used. 


INGENIOUS VEGETABLE CURIOSITIES Lave 
been omitted fom the ’95 display of 
bedding plants. They have given place 
to examples of car} et bed: ing of the more 
legitimate type. The carpet beds are not- 
able as quiet, harmonious color schemes. 
In fact everything that is crude, sta: tling 


or sensational in gardening has been © 


avoided. The sesult is satisfactory to 
numbers of people, but as the opinion of 
this class seldom reaches Mr. Kanst it is 
feared that Fe finds small encouragement 
in his laudable effort to educate the public 
to a taste fur what is best in gardening. 
On the other hand Ledoes hear loud wails 
of disappointment from those wko take 
the loss of skillfully constructed vegetable 
wonders as a personal grievance. 
Chicago. F, C. SEAVEY. 


FLOWER GARDEN NOTES, 


The following notes may be of some 
interest to your readers. 

IpomMaa SETOSA.—I am much disap- 
pointed in it. The leaves to be sure are 
large and the stems hairy, as described, 
but with me it does not branch as freely 
as mentioned, and therefore is not desir- 
able for heavy shade. It runs up twenty 
or thirty feet, and the flowers all come 
towards the top, out of reach. There is 
no special beauty in their dull pink purple 
color, and they close early in the day. 
Seeds are as hard asarock and germinate 
very slowly. 


Ipomaz:A SsINUATA.—A_ very beautiful 
appearing vine, delicate and graceful, 
with much cleft foliage. Has not flowered 
yet, but the flowers are said to keep open 
all day. Itis worth growing for foliage 
alone. 


IpoMa@A GOODELL, or tree ipomcea.— 
This plant makes a good appearance 
with its large thick leaves, of a peculiar 
shade of green. The color of the flower, 
a purplish pink, is rather pleasing, the 
color of the throat being darker and 
richer. It makes many shoots from the 
roots, and altogether commands notice. 
Unfortunately the flowers close early in 
the day. 


CosMOS SULPHUREA.—With me it is a 
distinct failure (as a cosmos) although as 
well grown as itought to be. The plants 
are about 18 inches high, with rather 
cosmos-Jike foliage, but the flowers are 
quite small. They are five petalled, like a 
star, of a clear deep yellow. It is not 
very proliferousin bloom. If it had not 
been called cosmos I might not have been 
so disappointed init. Flowers all sum- 
mer, and the flowers many would con- 
sider very pretty. 


YELLOW CENTAUREA or corn flower.— 
(Do not know botanical name.) I under- 
stood from my florist it was a novelty, 
and it certainly is a beautiful flower, very 
much resembling a clear yellow thistle, 
but much smaller. Notwithstanding 
spongings with kerosene emulsion my 
plants all died, whether from red s;ider 
or aphides, or from too much water at 
the root, 1 am unable to say. I found 
very soon that it was very subject to 
spider and aphides. [Sureit isn’t the yellow 
sweet sultan (Centaurea moschata)? 
We know of no reason why an outdoor 
centaurea should be attacked by red spider 
unless it had been grown indoors to begin 
with and then planted out in the garden, 
or grown alongside of other plants that 
had been raised indoors. This being the 


case, both red spider and aphides would 
be likely to infest it. While it isn’t a very 
hard matter to free the plants from 
aphides, it is hardly practicable to get rid 
of the spider.—ED. ] 

BOLTONIA LATISQUAMA.—This surpasses 
my expectations of it. I set out in the 
spring a small root. Without any special 
care it has grown four feet or more tall, 
and has now over fifty open flowers, and 
enough buds to keep on oyening for a 
month or more. I tie the principal stem 
to a stake and let thetop branches spread 
out. The foliage is fine and pointed, 
hardly showing at all, so that the top of 
the plant is a spreading mass of light 
pink daisy-like flowers, immediately 
striking anybody’s attention. Although 
exposed to high winds, the plant has 
escaped allinjury. I mention this, as one 
of your correspondents lately gave direc- 
tions for tying the spreading branches of 
the top of the plant. aCe: 

New York. 


OLD GOLD AND PINK FLOWERED CANNAS. 


I have an old gold flowered canna with- 
out a spot and its flowers are as big as 
those of Florence Vaughan—it is some- 
thing really good in yellow. I am now 
working on pink ones and have secured 
two fairly good ones that show up 
grandly in beds, but they are too narrow 
petalled to keep. Have you observed 
that the pink flowers improve with age, 
but the yellow ones bleach white? 

A. GILCHRIST. 

Since writing the above Mr. Gilchrist 
has read what we said in last issue of 
GARDENING, and adds: “I have sent to 
you to-day flowers of a yellow canna. 
The plant is a good grower, about as 
dwarf as Madame Crozy, and as free- 
flowering. When you see it I believe )ou 
will reverse the opinion you gave on page 
347.” We got the flowers; two fire 
spikes of large, broad-petalled, golden or 
old gold blossoms. No, we must still 
stick to what we said about yellow 
cannas. Yours, while a fine big flower, 
is not the clear, pure yellow we are striy- 
ing for, and to which we referred in our 
former note. 


SMALL GITY PARKS. 


In many of the smaller cities and towns 
of the United States, and especially in the 
Western States, are blocks of land sur- 
rounded by streets which are reserved 
for public squares or small parks. They 
are generally planted with soft maple and 
elm trees. There isa band stand in the 
center and walks run diagonally across 
the square from corner to corner and are 
used as thoroughfares. The rest is left to 
grass and weeds, and probably mown 
with a scythe once or twice a season. 
Also we find many signs ‘‘Keep Off the 
Grass.’’ Some of the squares or parks, 
owing to the paving and improvements 
of the surrounding streets, are generally 
low, muddy and uninviting places. In 
fact, this was a good description of 
Spencer Square at Rock Island, Ill., a few 
years ago, until the president of the 
Citizens’ Improvement Association, a 
real philanthropist and friend of the poor, 
interested the city council to have the 
square filled and walks laid out, trees and 
shrubs planted and flower beds made and 
filled. Then various citizens contributed 
vases, a fountain, entrance arches, a 
statue of Black Hawk (the famous Indian 
chief who lived near here), and various 
other gifts, until now Spencer Square is 
known far and wide as one of the most 
beautiful spots in Western Illinois. 


The lawns are well kept, the flower beds 
filled with free blooming plants, and the 
vases are a source of enjoyment to many. 
Accompanying is cut of a large vase, 
showing the good growth and beauty of 
a well planted vase. Seats are furnished 
along the path for those who care to use 
them. The only objectionable features I 
find in it are the signs, ‘“‘Please keep on 
the walks,’ which is a polite way of ex- 
pressing the odious “Keep off the grass.” 
The intelligent American resents it. To 
walk upon the grass when it is dry won’t 
hurt it, and nobody wants to walk upon 
it when it is wet, especially where good 
walks are provided. 

Parks are for the public vse, made ‘or 
and paid for by the people, and there are 
comparatively few who would knowingly 
destroy what they have an interest in. 
Public parks are grand accompaniments 
of the public schools in our education and 
elevation, and we should have all the 
enjoyment to be derived from the use of 
them. Ifthe people persist in walking on 
the grass along side of a walk place some 
wires or other obstructions to prevent 
them walking there. but let them walk 
and sit on the balance of the grass all 
they please. Ifbare spots appear in the 
grass sod them over again; the people 
will pay for it cheerfully. If “Keep off 
the grass” signs must be used, please take 
them away every holiday and Sundays, 
and let the people enjoy what they pay 
for. During the Columbian Exposition 
at Chicago every Sunday between thirty 
and fifty thousand or more people visited 
Washington Park to see the flower beds 
there, and as they were in such numbers 
that they could not be kept on the walks 
they used the grass, and they have used 
it ever since, and Mr. Kanst, the gardener 
at Washington Park, says the people do 
not hurt the grass by walking upon it 
in such numbers, and they enjoy it. 

Davenport, lowa. JouHNn T. TEMPLE. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


The coming few weeks are a critical 
time for the chrysanthemum grower, as 
upon their management at this period 
depends success or failure. Disbudding, 
thinning out laterals, tying down shoots, 
staking, and feeding up the plants for 
the strain of the blooming period, are in 
order. Mr. Farrell, here, has taken in 
already (September 4:) those of his stand- 
ards of stocky, slow-growing habit to 
induce them to run sufficiently to cover 
the hoops; those of very free-growing habit 
like Princess of Chrysanthemums and 
Louis Boehmer he leaves out longer, but 
they all ought to be indoors by about the 
15thinst. Sulphate ofammonia, about the 
full of a 3-inch pot in a barrel of manure 
water, using sheep-manure one week and 
cow-manure another, he finds very bene- 
ficial. Discontinue using the sulphate of 
ammonia one week before the blooms 
open, asit has a tendency to make them 
flabby. During the period that the 
flowers are about to open have the tem- 
perature of the house cool—forced flowers 
are never well finished. Mr. Farrell says 
that the best blooms he ever had opened 
in a canvas-covered house which was 
both shaded and cool. After the blooms 
have opened theexperience ot old growers 
favors the shading of the flowers from 
direct sunrays, especially the dark colored 
varieties. 

For mildew Mr. F. has used for many 
years, and has never known it to have 
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VASE OF FLOWERS IN SPENCER PARK, ROCK ISLAND, ILL 


any injurious effect, sulphate of potas- 
sium—l4 ounce to 2 gallons of water. 
Syringe the plants in the evening. If 
thrips are troublesome fumigate with 
tobacco. 

Our neighbor, Mr. Thos. H. Spaulding, 
is growing this year about 12,000 plants, 
including 2,300 seedlings; some from 


their own hybridizing, and a great .part 


from imported seed from Japan. 
Wm. FITzwILLiaM. 
Orange, N.J., Sept. 5. 


WINDOW PLANTS. 


M. W. P., Hagerstown, Md., “had an 
outside window putto an east window in 
the sitting room last winter, with aspace 
between them for plants; besides the floor 
room there are two shelves. The sun 
came in from sunrise till 2 p.m. The 
inside window was generally open. The 
terperature in the day time was 55° to 
70°; at nightit wasmuch cooler, but with 
the aid of old newspape:s nothing ever got 
frozen. The plants I grew there were 
rose, nutmeg and fish geraniums, Otaheite 
oranges, ixias, sparaxis, cyclamen, Mexi- 
can primrose and heliotrope. In water- 
ing them a little ammonia was used in the 
water occasionally. Most of them grew 
and looked very healthy, but only the 
sparaxis and heliotrope bloomed. Do 





you think that violets, pansies and carna- 
tions would bloom there next winter, and 
would it be best to keep the window in 
the sitting room up or down?” 


That window should be a good place 
for plants. By all means open thesitting 
room window all you want to. And 
have the outside window so arranged 
that youcan open it much or little, as 
you wish; then every fine morning while 
the sun is shining on it open it a little, 
and for a few minutes or more, according 
to the weather. After January you can 
have many plants in bloom; the short- 
ness occurs from November into January. 
And much depends upon the condition of 
the plants before they are brought into 
the window whether they are going to 
bloom early or not, for instance newly 
lifted or newly potted plants exert their 
efforts in healing their wounds from the 
late lifting, then they have to make lots 
of fresh roots and some more growth be- 
fore they take to blooming. But with well 
prepared, well rooted plants that window 
should be gay from now on. Violets and 
pansies dislike dry heat and high temper- 
ature, still the coolness at night might 
offset that and they bloom with you. 
Carnations, such as Portia, and given 
lots of water too, should bloom nicely 
there. So too should Roman hyacinths, 


paper white and trumpet narcissus, frees, 
ias, Dutch hyacinths, Zanzibar balsams- 
single petunias, red oxalis, obconica prim- 
ula, dwarf stevia, pink (incarnata) bego 
nia by pulling a mus in curtain between it 
and the sunshine, and other begonias. In 
fact experiment alone can limit the mate- 
rial at your command for such a use. 





BULBS FOR WINTER FLOWERS, 
TULIPS. 


While we have a large variety suitable 
for planting out of doors, those fitted for 
indoor work are comparatively limited. 
Late tulips are worthless for this work, 
and so are all of undecided or negative 
colors, and of tall lanky habit. Tulips of 
purple shades while all right in the flower 
garden are undesirable for forcing. And 
although tulips when planted out are 
sure to bloom and at their seasonable 
period, it often happens that there is a 
good deal of trouble and uncertainty as 
regards the proper flowering of tulips in- 
doors in winter. It is useless trying to 
get them in very early, say at the holi- 
days, we only court disappointment. 
True, we often find Duc Van Thol tulips 
in the market at New Years, but as arule 
how wee, and short stemmed, and un- 
happy they look. 


VARIETIES FOR FORCING, or rather for 
winter flowers.—Get some scarlet Duc Van 
Tholfor earliest blooms. Then have Belle 
Alliance, dark scarlet; Bride of Haarlem, 
white, striped and feathered with crim- 
son; Canarybird and Chrysolora, both 
yellow; Joost van Vondel, rosy crimson 
with white pencillings; Keizer Kroon, 
crimson scarlet broadly edged with yel- 
low, one of the best; White Pottebakker; 
Proserpine, rose; Rose Grisdelin, rose and 
white; and Vermillion Brilliant, vermilion. 

SOIL AND TREATMENT.—We get the bulbs 
as soon as possible and plant a lot in 
pots for greenhouse and house decoration 
and the balance in flats (shallow boxes) 
for cut flowers. Never have more than 
one variety in each pot or box. Mixed 
tulips are ofno use for winter work as 
they are uneven in size and widely differ- 
ent in color of flower, habit and time of 
blooming. We use the same kind of soil 
for tulips as for hyacinths, and otherwise 
treat them like the latter, but in potting 
them we bury the bulbs out of sight; this 
is not necessary in the case of the boxes 
though. 

OLD Bu_ss.—After forcing our tulips we 
let them ripen, and when they are dry 
shake them out of their pots or boxes, 
keep them cool and dry over summer, and 
plant them out in the garden in fall. In 
a year or two many of them will make 
good enough outdoor tulips. But they 
are worthless for forcing again the next 
year. 

Linies.—We keep over our old Harrisii 
lilies. After they have done blooming 
they are given water enough to keepthem 
plump and green till May or June, when 
we turn them out of their pots and with- 
out breaking the ball of rootsat all plant 
them out and close together in a row. 
They get no water except the rain andno 
attention except to keep them clean from 
weeds. About the end of August they 
are lifted, broken apart and the bulbs 
separated and graded. They are then re- 
potted, one bulb in a 6-inch pot, and 
more together into a larger one, and set 
outdoors alongsidethecallas and freesias, 
behind a north-facing board fence, where 
they are shaded from warm sunshine. To 
set them into a cold frame with a shutter 
over them would be a good place, and 
better than on the open ground because 
they wouldn’t get unduly dry or soaking 
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wet just as the weather might be. In 
potting the bulbs are buried an inch or 
two under the surface according to the 
size of the bulb or the pot. A covering of 
loam over them would be all right to be- 
gin with, but the moment stem growth 
would begin it should be removed lest it 
would spindle and bleach the young 
shoots. These bulhs don’t give us any 
blossoms before February, but they are 
in fair trim for Easter. For early flowers 
we buya fresh lot of Bermuda bulbsevery 
summer, getting small to medium sized 
roots. Pot them, one each into a 6-inch 
pot. Ofcourse for tall bold plants we 
must get large bulbs. 


NARCISSUS. 

We cannot have too many of these. 
They bloom with us from November till 
May. What varieties to get depends on 
our own fancy and convenience; usually, 
however, the sorts are paper white, 
Chinese sacred, Von Sion, single trumpet, 
jonquils and early poeticus. 

PapER WHITE.—Get the large flowering 
form. Pot or box them now exactly as 
you would Roman hyacinths and other- 
wisetreat them the same; whenit isabout 
time to expect a sharp frost get them into 
the cellar or a cold frame and cover them 
over with earth or ashes two or three 
inches deep. Never let frost reach them, 
for it will surelyinjure them. If you want 
them in flower early bring them into a 
warm room or greenhouse proportion- 
ately early, and a few each week so as to 
keep up a succession. 

THE CHINESE SACRED LILy is a nar- 
cissus belonging to the same set as the 
paper white and may be grown inexactly 
the same way as the latter, but as its 
flowers haven’t much staying quality 
when cut we prefer to grow this variety 
in bowls as the Chinese do, and not cut 
them. Take any bowl, basin or other 
vessel that will hold water, and two- 
thirds fillit with small pebbles from the 
beach or river sideor gravel bank, it mat- 
ters not, then set the bulbs—six or more 
in each, according to siz of the dish—up- 
right and two to three inches apart on 
top between the pebbles, just so that the 
stones will hold them standing up. Now 
fill up with soft water enough to cover 
the stones, but not enough to float the 
bulbs. Then set the bowls aside any- 
where in a cool somewhat dark place till 
the bulbs begin to throw out roots 
enough to steady them among the stones, 
when they may be brought out to more 
light, warmth and air. They are exceed- 
ingly easy to grow and quick and if you 
don’t keep them too dark or too warm 
they remain stocky enough to need no 
staking whatever. When out of bloom 
throw them away, forthey are of no good 
for after years. Most any other kind of 
polyanthus narcissus can be grown in the 
same way. 

TRUMPET NarRCIssuS OR DAFFODILS.— 
Of allthe narcissus these are the most 
pleasing, and when we are done with 
them in pots wecan plant them out in 
the garden and have them in bloom there 
in after years, for they are hardy and 
sure bloomers and with good cultivation 
increase in strength and numbers. Get 
the very best even if you get fewer of 
them. They are Ard-Righ, Emperor, Em- 
press, Horsfieldii, Golden Spur, Maximus 
and Obvallaris. Restricted to three we 
would take Emperor, primrose perianth, 
golden yellow trumpet; Empress, white 
perianth, golden trumpet, and Maximus, 
trumpet and perianth both deep golden 
yellow. Potandotherwise treat them as 
you would tulips. 

Von S1on oR DouBLE DAFFODILS.—If we 
take the imported bulbs from Holland 


such as we get at the seed stores and 
grow them either as pot plants in winter 
or planted out in the garden for spring 
blossoms we get handsome yellow blos- 
soms from them the first season; after 
that, however, the flowers assume a 
greenish tint and are practically worth- 
less for cut flowers or garden decoration. 
But they will grow like weeds. After 
forcing them we throw them out. Treat 
the same as tulips. 

PuHanix Narcissus or Incomparabilis 
varieties commonly known, according to 
variety, as Orange Phoenix, Silver 
Phoenix or Sulphur Phoenix, are double 
hardy, free growing, free blooming sorts 
of much merit both for indoor and out- 
door cultivation. The Sulphur Phoenix 
is the largest and finest. Treat them like 
trumpet narcissi, but as they are apt to 
grow rank they don’t make such nice pot 
plants as do the trumpet sorts. 

JONQUILS, including Campernelle nar- 
cissus, are very desirable pot plants. 
Treat as you would trumpet narcissus 
and be careful not to hurry them into 
bloom, else they may go abortive or 
blind. If potted in September they should 
come in handsomely from February on. 

Poer’s Narcissus.—There are several 
forms of this sweet and lovely flower, but 
Ornatus is the only one we care to grow 
in pots. It blooms two to three weeks 
earlier than the type. Start it early but 
don’t hurry it. March is soon enough 
for it. 

CROCUSES, SNOWDROPS, SIBERIAN 
SQUILLS, CHIONODOXA and such small 
bulbous plants are very nice to have in 
winter. Grow them in pots for window 
and greenhouse decoration rather than 
for cutting. Get the large flowering cro- 
cuses and the E/wesii snowdrops, they 
make a greater show than do the ordi- 
nary forms. The secret of success is to 
plant early and keepthem cool in fall and 
early winter, in fact plunge them out of 
doors in a sunny spot with a surface 
mulching of two or three inches of half 
rotted leaves over them to keep them 
from getting sunscalded. Of course this 
would burst clay pots, and boxes are un- 
seemly, so we use paper pots for this 
work. 

GRAPE HYACINTHS (A. botryoides) is 
an exceedingly common little hardy plant 
in gardens, running wild whenever an 
opportunity presents itself, and there are 
blue and white varieties of it. The white 
is the best for winter forcing. Its spikes 
of flowers remind one of lily of the valley. 
Treat like crocuses. 


PLANTS FROM SEED. 


C, W. R., Whitehall, Michigan, asks: 
“Is it practicable to raise the following 
plants from seed, by an amateur—dra- 
cena, f.rns, iris, peonias, palms and 
araucaria? and how long before the iris 
and peonia should bloom? Will they 
come single or double?”’ 

Yes, you can raise allof them from seed, 
and it you are an enthusiast in gardening 
you may get a good deal of interesting 
enjoyment out ofit. If you mean, how- 
ever, to raise them from seed as the read- 
iest and cheapest wav of getting the 
plants then prepare for bitter disappoint- 
ment. 

GREEN LEAVED DRAC4NAS such as Cor- 
dyline indivisa are easily raised from seed 
sown in flats ina warm greenhouse in a 
shady nook. But don’t bother with the 
colored leaved sorts suchas D. terminalis, 
as it is much easier to get them from cut- 
tings and stem sprouts than from seeds. 

FERNS are generally increased from seeds 
(spores). The seed is sown in pots or 
flats, in a still, moist greenhouse. When 


the seedlings appear thev look like a film 
of green scum, but florists prick these off 
in little picks into other prepared flats, 
and when the seedlings begin to show 
discernable leaves and grow a little they 
are separated and planted singly. You 
will find lots of self-sown seedling ferns 
coming up about the other plants in vour 
greenhouse. Seedlings always make 
prettier plants than those raised by 
division. Of course there are exceptions 
to this rule, for instance the furcans 
nephrolepis and the Farleyense maiden- 
hair ferns. 

Iris.—All manner of irises grow readily 
from seed, but according to species some- 
times germination is slow, taking one to 
six months. If well grown a tew may 
bloom the second year, but most of them 
not before the third season. As regards 
the fine varieties of German or Koempfer 
irises no one can foretell what the seed- 
lings may turn out to be, good or bad, or 
what color, or whether single or double 
(in Keempfer’s iris only). Sow the seed 
in boxes in a cold frame now, the plants 
will likely make their appearance next 
spring. 

P#ontas are easily raised from seed 
treated like those of iris, but the seed 
generally takes six or more months to 
germinate. And there is no telling be- 
forehand what like the seedlings may be; 
in fact the first year’sblossoms, like those 
of first year seedling tulips, are seldom the 
fixed flowers the plants are apt to bearin 
later years, They bloom the third or 
fourth year from seed. 

Pawns are easily raised from seed, but 
they have an ugly way of standing still 
for two or three years after they come up, 
except under skillful treatment. In fact 
while Dreer, Pierson, Vaughan, Siebrecht 
& Wadley and other big florists grow 
tens of thousands of palms from seed 
every year they also buy and import a 
vast number of young plants. If you 
want a few palms for greenhouse or house 
decoration don’t bother raising them 
from seed but buy them already raised. 
But probably you won’t appreciate this 
advice till after you had three or four 
years’ experience coaxing the seed into 
life and then trying to get them to grow 
after they have come up. 

ARAUCARIA.—If this is a case of interest 
in gardening all right; if simply to get up 
a lot of plants cheaply then it’s all wrong. 
Why, very few of our large florists even 
raise all their own araucarias, they buy 
them in the wholesale markets of Europe. 
While the seeds may be treated much as 
you would palm seed, and grow all right, 
the seedlings are of very little worth as 
decorative plants, lank and loose. The 
pretty plants you see with the florists are 
not seedlings but plants raised from cut- 
tings, this is necessary in order to get the 
A1 quality short jointed stock you see in 
our best greenhouse establishments. 





Cold Frames. 





THE GOLD PRAMES. 


We will tell you what we ourselves are 
doing in the matter of cold frames, and 
that means that it is the proper thing to 
do so far as we know. We have had our 
fixed frames and hot bed pits repaired 
and painted with brown metallic, and 
now we are busy repairing the sashes, 
The frames want to be tight all around, 
the upper edges perfect so that the sashes 
may lie flat upon them, and the rafters 
strong, sound at both ends and securely 
fixed in place. In the case of pit frames, 
sunk 18 to 24 inches under ground for 
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hotbed work, we have posts every three 
feet at back and front, and the rafters 
set between the posts where they also act 
as braces against the pressure of the 
bank ofearth. In the case of frames that 
are not sunk beyond an inch or two in 
the ground, the rafters are light, dove- 
tailed and made to set in or lift out at 
will. 

Most of those used as hotbeds last 
spring have the old manure still left in 
them to keep them filled up, with four or 
five inches deep of loam on top of it. 
Into this we will now plant lettuces for 
hearting before Christmas, or in fact till 
March. We sow the seed out of doors, 
prick off the seedlings 2 or 3 inches apart 
into frames to be thinned or transplanted 
later on. But the plants now ready to 
set out are placed 7x7 or 9x9 inches apart 
for heading this fall. A sash or two of 
radishes are also sown. All this is in the 
old hotbeds, because the crops can be cut 
before we need the frames for the new 
hotbeds. When we do, we throw out the 
loam to one side, then the old manure, 
carting it to a pile in the garden, and fill 
up with fresh manure for hotbeds. But 
the larger and deeper ones of our last 
spring’s hotbeds have already been 
emptied of the old manure, and the loam 
that was on the top has been thrown 
back into the bottom of the pits, and 
here we have planted chrysanthemums 
for November flowers, using young and 
short plants. They bloom fine in these 
pits too. And along the back wall we 
plant lemon verbena and rose and balm 
geraniums for cutting; in fact we can 
save them there as lorg as the chrysan- 
themums last. We generally have stevia 
in pretty fair condition up till the first of 
February, and this is done by keeping it 
in a cold pit and bringing it indoors as 
we want it. When too cold out of doors 
we put it into our pit for evergreen and 
half hardy shrubbery. As we don’t take 
in the shrubs till November, the stevias 
can stav in the pittillthen. By that time 
the earliest chrysanthemums in the frame 
are cut, so we throw them out and trans- 
fer the stevias to it, and cover them well, 
for a stevia cannot bear a breath of frost. 
The other part we may leave open and 
use as our earliest hotbed, the lettuce 
frames coming in next. 


The ordinary cold frames are filled with 
permanent material, that is, plants that 
require the room all winter long. These 
are pansies, violets, daisies, forget-me- 
nots, anemones, Canterbury bells, poly- 
anthuses, and any other odds and ends of 
barely hardy plants or those of uncertain 
nature like Japan anemones and mont- 
bretias, also young plants recently raised 
from seeds or cuttings, and which are 
more likely to be safe in the frame than in 
the open ground over winter. Divide 
these into two sets, namely those for 
blooming in the frames, as violets, poly- 
anthuses, pansies, daisies, anemones and 
forget-me-nots; keep all these next to 
each other in the frames so that the same 
course of winter treatment may serve 
them. The other set consists of young 
pansies, daisies, forget-me-nots, Canter- 
bury bells, montbretias, snapdragons, 
and other young plants to be wintered 
over and planted out of doors in early 
spring. They won’t need nearly so much 
attention as the winter-blooming plants 
will; in fact, in severe weather we can 
leave them covered up for weeks at a 
time, providing field mice don’t get near 
them, with perfect safety. And if you 
should like to have some real good 
hyacinths, narcissus and tulips in early 
spring, plant some bulbs in the cold 
frames devoted to winter flowers. They 





will bloom from February till April ac- 
cording to treatment. And let us urge 
upon you to try some lily of the valley. 
Go out into your own garden wherever 
you grow it and dig up a lot of clumps of 
it and plant it in the frames; by a little 
humoring as regards freezing to rest it, 
and then keeping it warm after the hard- 
est of the winter is past, we can have fine 
lily of the valley in April with us—the 
outdoor crop isa month later. This is 
very handy for Easter flowers. 

These cold frames are in warm, sunny, 
sheltered places where they will get the 
benefit of sunshine in winter, and be pro- 
tected from cold winds by contiguous 
buildings or fences, and where we can 
easily reach them all with a horse and 
wagon; this is a useful point, the handi- 
ness in getting manure and loam to and 
from the frames is always worth consid- 
ering. 

THE VIOLETS have been in the open fields 
over summer, and we are now lifting 
them, stripping them of any little side 
shoots or runners, and planting them in 
the frames and so that they will barely 
touch each other. We take the best 
of the little rooted ‘side shoots and 
plant them 2 to 3 inches apart in a 
cold frame for stock next spring. They 
not only give us nice stock for planting 
out, but yield us a few very big violets in 
early April. 

THE POLYANTHUSES consist of old plants 
kept over from last spring because they 
were fine varieties and only one year old 
then. They were summered in the cold 
frames under a lath shading. We lift 
them now, break the ball a little and 
plant them again in a frame in fresh soil, 
about eight or nine inches between the 
clumps. This may be pretty close when 
the leaves begin to growrankly in spring, 
but all we want from these is good 
blossoms and lots of them, and we get 
that. If we wished to let them develop 
themselves to their best we would lift out 
every second row of plants in earliest 
spring and plant it elsewhere. Our best 
polyanthuses, however, were raised from 
seed sown last spring and the seedlings 
planted out over summer in a moist 
border against the north side of a build- 
ing. We lift these now and plant them 
in the cold frames for early spring 
blossoms. They also make the finest 
plants for transferring to the flower 
garden in spring. Ifyou havea sash in 
a warm, sunny place and another in a 
cooler and shadier spot and covered up 
less in winter it will prolong the bloom- 
ing period. Apart from the double- 
flowered primroses, which are multiphed 
by division, we propagate our polyan- 
thuses and other primroses from seed 
every spring. 

Crown ANEMONES.—We raise the finest 
strain of the single-flowered from seed in 
spring and otherwise treat it like young 
polyanthuses, and lift and plant them in 
a cold frame now. In this way we get 
the good of their flowers in spring, and if 
we want them for outdoor planting they 
lift readily with good balls and trans- 
plant nicely. The‘bulbs’’ are very cheap, 
and you can buy single or double flowered 
varieties at the seed stores and plant 
them now. Six inches apart is enough to 
put them in theframe. Indeed, we would 
rather plant them three or four inches 
apart, and if they grew well in spring lift 
out and transplant every second row and 
every second plant in the row left. 

Daistes.—We go around the garden 
now and pick up all that remains here 
and there of last spring’s daisies, for they 
die out badly in summer, and plant them 
close together in one of the coolest frames. 
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From now on they grow and wax strong, 
and before spring form a solid carpet of 
green. We then lift, divide, and trans- 
plant them out of doors for blooming, 
choosing a moist, shady spot tor them. 
If wanted for blooming in the frame we 
give them more room, and keep them 
about as warm as we do violets; this 
hastens them into blossom, 

Pansies for winter blooming are now 
fine big plants from July sowings, and in 
bud. They are planted about four inches 
apart with the intention of thinning 
them when they begin to get too thick. 
For spring flowers seedlings of August 
sowings are pricked into the frames, in 
fact we have just sown a lot of pansy 
seed now for smaller plants for spring 
bedding. But so far as wintering pansies 
over in cold frames is concerned there is a 
good deal of waste energy. We winter 
them out of doors just as well as in 
frames. Make a bed 5 or 6 feet wide, 
rather high in the middle and rounded at 
the sides to throw off water readily, 
plant the pansies thickly in rows about 9 
inches apart and let them alone till 
December. Then lay some _ branches, 
preferably of hemlock, spruce, pine, or 
other evergreens, all over them to shade 
them a little from sunshine, save them from 
searing winds, and gather and hold the 
snow about the plants. In the spring 
time, as soon as the ground is mellow, 
lift and transplant them wherever you 
wish to. 

FoRGET-ME-NoTs for blooming in frames 
should now be good plants. Treat them 
much as you would violets, only don’t 
plant them quite so far apart, even if they 
must be thinned out later. Little seedlings 
two or three inches high may be gathered 
together and planted about four inches 
apart each way, for transplanting out of 
doors in spring. They may be treated in 
the frames like pansies. So, too, may 
snapdragon and white centranthus. In 
fact 

WHITE CENTRANTHUS is one of the most 
generous early spring flowers we have. 
Set out some plants nowin a frame, a 
foot apart, and in spring remove the 
sash, and leave them there to grow and 
blossom at will. They repay the trouble. 

CHRISTMAS ROSES AND LENTEN ROSES 
are also fine in cold frames; indeed, while 
they may live out of doors in an east- 
facing exposure in a moist, slightly 
shaded spot, if we wish to get the good 
of their flowers we should give them the 
protection of acold frame in winter. 
Then we can get the blossoms without a 
stain or break on them, and whenever 
they are ready to pick, something we 
seldom can do when they are growing 
out of doors in the open in the wind and 
snow. 

MIGNONETTE —Although we can not 
have it all winter long in cold frames, if 
we had a lot young plants of Machet now 
in 2% or 3-inch pots and would plant 
them 8 inches apart each way into a 
warm cold frame we should expect to 
have a nice lot of mignonette up till 
Christmas. 

PaRSLEY.—We always sow our parsley 
for winter in a cold frame in summer, in 
rows. By timely thinning and cultiva- 
tion we get fine strong foliage before 
winter sets in, and a good supply of 
parsley all through the cold season. We 
have got cover it up warm though, for it 
doesn’t take very much frost to destroy 
parsley. ; 








A LirE MEMBERSHIP for its members 
is what the Society of American Florists 
needs to place it on a decidedly perma- 
nent footing. But let this life membership 
cost $25 or $30 only. 
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GARDENING is gotten up for its readers and in their 
interest, and it behooves you, one and all, to make it 
interesting. If it does not exactly suit your case, 
please write and tell us what you want. It is our 
desire to help you. 


ASK ANY QUESTIONS you please about plants, 
flowers, fruits, vegetables or other practical gardening 
matters. We will take pleasure in answering them. 


SEND US NOTES of your experience in gardening in 
any line; tell us of your successes that others may be 
enlightened and encouraged, and of your failures, 
perhaps we can help you. 

SEND US PHOTOGRAPHS OR SKETCHES of your 
flowers, gardens. greenhouses, fruits, vegetables, or 
horticultural appliances that we may have them en- 
craved for GARDENING. 
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TEAS’ WEEPING MULBERRY TREE FOR AN 
ARBOR.—A correspondent has an arbor he 
wishes covered with trees or shrubs, and 
has used Lombardy poplars for the pur- 
pose, planting them on either side of the 
walk and training them over to form an 
arch. This has done very well where the 
trees kept healthy, but as several of them 
took fungous disease and diedjor were so 
sickly looking that they had to be cut 
out, he asked us to suggest something 
that might answerbetter. We suggested 
Teas’ weeping mulberry. He writes “I 
fear it would not reach the height required 
to pass over my out house.’ The misera- 
ble low umbrella headed things we see in 
catalogues give rise to this idea, plants 
grown as indicated in such pictures are 
hideous abortions, and a libel on this 
striking if not elegant tree. The Dosoris 
plants are on their own roots and 20 feet 
high and still going up, with heavily 
leaved branches drooping to the ground. 


Rosa Lucl& is now the proper name of 
what we have been callinz Rosa Wichur- 
alana. 


XANTHOCERAS SORBIFOLIA.—This year’s 
crop of seed is now ripe, and we have sent 
some ofit to all of our friends who have 
asked for afew. If wehaveforgotten any 
of them, however, and they will please 
drop us a note reminding us of the fact, 
we shall be glad to send them a few seed 
so far as the supply goes. 


THE FELLOWS OF THE ROyaAL Horvt- 
CULTURAL SociEeTy, London. A question: 
Why don’t you remove your secretary, 
W. Wilks, and as an officer forever more 
deny him admission in your body? 
Wouldn’t this do you good, restore har- 
mony in your ranks and inspire the con- 
fidence of the horticulturists of the world 
jn your work? Isn’t that Barron affair 
a disgrace to you? To the hidden hand 
in that business are you blind? 


HEMEROCALLIS AURANTIACA VAR. MAJOR 
is the name of a new and very fine day 
lily recently discovered in and imported 
from Japan. The flowers are said to be 
six inches across and of a clear bright 
orange yellow color. It was named by 
Mr. Baker of Kew, and exhibited before 
the Royal Horticultural Society of Lon- 
don July last, when it was awarded a 
first-class certificate. These two tests 
are recommendation enough for most any 
plant. 


Porato Bucs anp Peruntas.—The other 
day when at Queens, L. I., we called on 
our good old friend Nicholas Hallock. All 
manner of crops had been good, except 
potatoes, tomatoes and egg plants, he 
had a hard fight trying tosave them from 
the potato bugs, which are exceedingly 
numerous on Long Island this year. Still 
he was jubilant, for he had made a dis- 
covery. After the bugs had eaten up 
everything in their legitimate line of food 
they tackled his petunias eating the skin 
of the stems and branches more than the 
leaves, and it killedthem. There theylay 
dead under the petunias in thousands. 
The food first stupefies them and they 
fall down and lay over on their back and 
kick and after alittle whlie die. Onreturn- 
ing home we examined our own petunias 
but there were no bugs on or about them, 
this may have been because we had lots 
of other food for them if they cared to eat 
it, and too, lots of Paris green if they 
dared to. 


OUR THIS YEAR'S SEEDLING CANNAS are 
now in bloom and how fine and beautiful 
they are. Among them there are pure 
Mme. Crozys, glowing crimsons, hand- 
somely spotted yellows, broad brilliant 
blossoms, and massive trusses. Surely 
we can name some of these, they are so 
sturdy, so free, so fine, so gay? Indeed we 
cannot, no, not one, for no matter how 
beautiful they are, there are already bet- 
ter varieties in cultivation than the best 
of our seedlings, and we may as well own 
up to it at once, than namea few and 
“send them out’’ and have the mortifica- 
tion of the public pitching them into the 
rot pile after the first year's trial. Letus 
be more discriminating in saving from 
our seedlings. 


SPARROWS EATING SPINACH SEED.— 
From the middle of August through Sep- 
tember we have a good deal of trouble 
with the European sparrow eating our 
seeds, especially spinach seed. But. we 
get ahead of them. in this wa : Before 
sowing the seed we put it into a bowl, 
let a few drops of linseed oil fall on the 
seed to make them, when well stirred to- 
gether, a little sticky but not wet, then 


sprinkle some red lead or metallic over it 
and stir again. A very little will do, just 
enough so that every grain of seed gets a 
little. Then sow and cover the seeds as 
usual. The sparrows find the seed right 
away and commence to pick it out, but 
finding it doesn’t agree with their stom- 
achs they soon leave it in disgust and go 
to feeding on crab grass seed on the 
lawns, a diet we like them to indulge in. 


“FLORAL EMBLEMS.’’—The editor of 
The Independent went to Boston with 
the Christian Endeavorers some weeks 
ago, and was charmed with the insignia 
and mottos of the society reproduced in 
flower beds on a lawn. He writes: 
“Every visitor to Boston during the late 
meeting of that society visited the Public 
Garden and saw these beds, prepared 
with great skill, and which certainly gave 
pleasure to ninety-nine out of a hundred 
of those who sauntered along the broad 
walk, on either side of which they were 
displayed.”’ And headds: ‘But we are 
told that we ought not to like to see 
them, that they are unnatural, ‘horticul- 
tural abominations,’ ‘vulgar’ examples of 
‘bad taste.’’’ And remarks: ‘‘Perhaps 
so, * * but we wou'd like to know 
why. The common taste approves them, 
the taste of common people for whom 
they were made, the people who pay the 
taxes) +) 8) Dhis) ought) toy bevsonie 
reason for providing them. It is true they 
are not naturalistic; but what art is? 
What is a Bon Silene rose but a brier 
made unnatural? What is more un- 
natural than the specimen chrysanthe- 
mum? * * People like it, and always 
will like these effects; and itis of no use 
to fight against their taste, which is not 
false, even if there be a higher taste. * * 
The Boston Public Garden is a small, 
level plot, admirably adapted along the 
sides of its straight, wide, central walk, 
for the most formal and elaborate effects; 
and after seeing the beds prepared to 
please the Christian Endeavorers we de- 
clare that they were pleasing to a catholic 
taste that is cultivated enough also (the 
italics are ours.—ED.) to appreciate the 
style of the Arboretum; and we are sure 
that the visitors will long remember the 
little Public Garden and its floral em- 
blems and mottoes with justifiable 
pleasure.”’ 


GROWING MUSHROOMS IN EARNEST. 


Mr. W.H.P. Barley of Detroit is one 
of the most energetic, progressive and 
business-meaning mushroom growers in 
the country, and he makes it pay. In 
fact he assures us that he can make money 
growing mushrooms at 25cents a pound. 
Not only has he a large mushroom grow- 
ing establishment a few miles from De- 
troit, but a year ago he started another 
plant on Long Island. His Long Island 
houses are wooden above-ground struct- 
ures, 50 feet long, 12 feet wide, 7 feet 
high, with tiers of beds, one above the 
other. Last winter he had only seven of 
these houses near New York, but so well 
have they served him that he has just 
completed his twentieth one. His Detroit 
houses are sunk 4 feet under ground level. 
Not only will he continue to run both 
establishments, but he is considering 
erecting a plant at oneor two otherlarge 
distant cities. While manure is easily 


‘obtained in New York, being handled so 


systematically by manure agents, it costs 
more than it does at Detroit or some 
other large cities, where the gardener 
buys it direct from the stable and haulsit 
home himself. And in the east buildings 
cost far more than in the west; the price 
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of lumber in New York is much higher 
than in Michigan. His Detroit houses 
are built of pine, but his Long Island ones 
are of hemlock. Mr. Barley is thenephew 
of the late Mr. Pocock (whose garden 
was between Kew and Mortlake), one of 
the largest and most successful of the 
market gardeners of London, and mar- 
ket gardening runs in the family, it hav- 
ing been their avocation for many gener- 
tions back. 


GARDENING AS A BUSINESS FOR LADIES.— 
But who runs the Detroit establishment 
while Mr. Barley is building and starting 
this new set of mushroom houses on Long 
Island? some may ask. One of his sisters. 
And he has another sister with him now 
and she knows more about growing 
mushrooms than any other woman we 
have ever met. They are educated, refined 
young ladies, and it is a real pleasure to 
see how interested and active they are in_ 
the business, and how systematically they 
conduct it. 


The Fruit Garden. 


GRAPES, ETC. 

During the past ten or more years I 
have given, in an amateur way, consider- 
able attention to the cultivation of 
pine in the open air and under glass. 

ur collection, hardy in the open, covers 
more than sixty varieties, and we have 
eight toreign kinds under glass in a cool 
house. Have been fairly successful with 
them. Last year all our hardy grapes in 
the open air ripened, this is something 
unusual as our collection covers so large 
a variety. Commonly not more than 
two-thirds of them would ripen. 

The season was particularly favorable 
for grapes, dry and warm. You will 
recollect our location on the highest point 
of land in the University City, neverthe- 
less only 70 or 80 feet above tide water. 

I have been taught by observation that 
it is absolutely necessary to have com- 
plete drainage for grape vines both in the 
open and under glass. 

I have never used any poisonous liquid 
preparations. 

We distribute occasionally on the 
foliage with pulverized sulphur only. 
With us it has been satisfactory, and up 
to date the foliage is in a healthful con- 
dition with the exception of two or three 
varieties of Roger’s Hybrids which 
present slight mildew, but not enough 
I believe to prevent the fruit from ripen- 
ing, as the wood is well ripened. Another 
imtortant factor for our hardy grapes is 
to take the canes from the trellis early in 
November after the foliage has fallen and 
prune and cover them with earth for 
winter protection. Notwithstanding the 
fact that they are supposed to be hardy, 
I find from past experience for several 
years an advantage in doing so. 

The wire trellis they are grown to is 6 
feet high with four horizontal wires 
attached to posts and runs north and 
south. I prune the canes before covering 
them, cut out old wood, leaving 4 to 6 
canes 2 to 8 teet in length for next year’s 
fruiting on each vine. 

With regard to foreign grapes, I have 
never failed in the past twenty years in 
ripening a crop in a cool house. No 
artificial heatexcept the glass. The varie- 
ties grown are Black Hamburgh, 
Victoria Hamburgh, Muscat Hamburgh, 
Golden Hamburgh, - Wilmot’s New 
Black Hamburgh, Muscat of Alex- 
andria, Lady Downe’s Seedling and 
White Chasselas. I was toldit would be 
in vain to attempt to ripen Muscat Ham- 
burgh without heat, but this is a fallacy, 














for I have ripened it perfectly for several 
consecutive years and it has been pro- 
nounced by experts of excellent flavor. 

Have been careful to have drainage as 
perfect as possible under both hardy and 
foreign grapes, and will add that the 
borders both inside and outside of the 
grape houses are two feet above the grade 
of the ground immediately surrounding 
the outside grape border and house. 

Our fruit in general never appeared 
more promising than now with the ex- 
ception of apples—it is not the bearing 
year consequently we have very few. The 
trees are abundantly furnished with 
bloom buds, however, and next year we 
may as heretoforeexpect an abundance. 

BENJAMIN G. SMITH. 

Cambridge, Mass., Sept. 4, 95. 


FRUIT NOTES. 


WE have had a fairly good fruit year,. 


pears are especially a heavy crop, but as 
usual a good deal of truit is falling now. 

OF APPLES I like Red Astrachan, Wil- 
liams’ Favorite and Early Harvest as 
early varieties; Maiden’s Blush and 
Gravenstein to succeed them; and Bald- 
win, Spitzenberg, Northern Spy and 
Rhode Island Greening for winter. What 
falls on the ground now we rake up and 
throw to the hogs, or gather and press 
for cider vinegar. There is no use trying 
to keep them, for fallen summer or early 
fall apples, or hand-picked ones for that 
matter, won’t keep well. I let the late 
fall and winter apples stay on the trees 
as long as possible, even a little frost 
won’t hurt them. When we pick them 
we lay them on the barn floor or else- 
where where they will be dry, every kind 
by itself. In storing them away over 
winter the usual method is to barrel them 
up, head the barrels andlay them on their 
sides in a cool, airy frost proof cellar, but 
I prefer storing them loose in bins or 
shelves inthe cellar. Before storing them 
we sort them over, picking out and dis- 
carding every specked, bruised and in- 
ferior apple, then set them on shelves, 
tiered one above the other inside along 
the cellar wall, and if need be also in the 
middle of the cellar. The apples need to 
be looked over every now and again in 
winter to remove any that are showing 
signs of decay. There is one winter apple 
I forgot to mention, namely, Jonathan; 
it is splendid for baking. 

Prars.—As we have such lots of berries 
when the early pears as Doyenne d’Ete, 
Osband’s Summer, Giffard and the like 
are ripe I begin with Clapp’s Favorite, a 
very large, red cheeked, handsome fruit, 
which, if gathered two weeks before it is 
ripe, is really a fine juicy fruit. Bartlett 
succeeds it and is excellent for dessert or 
canning. While Flemish Beauty may 
crack with you it does fine with me andis 
one of my standard sorts, so is Louise 
Bonne de Jersey; and I find Seckel, Law- 
rence and Winter Nelis are capital pears 
to have, the trees healthy and free bear- 
ing, and the fruit fine to eat. I prefer 
standard trees by all means; while the 
dwarfs are good enough on good land I 
find that they are more susceptible to 
blight thanthe standards. Don’t let any 
ofthe pears ripen on the trees, always 
pull them before they are ripe and spread 
them on the shelves in your cellar, keep- 
ing them dark. Eat them up as quick as 
possible, for early or second early pears 
won’t keep long. 

I like to manure and cultivate the 
ground about our fruit trees and keep it 
clean. Wedo alittle pruning every win- 
ter, and remove all suckers and diseased 
branches. GEORGE DONALD. 

Fairfield, Conn. 


The Vegetable Garden. 








THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


Keep the celery on the jump, and lots of 
water is what will do this. If your cab- 
bage or cauliflower wilts badly in the sun- 
shine it is a sign that they are clubrooted, 
when you may as well pull them up and 
feed them to the pigs or cow. Thin out 
young beets, turnips, and carrots to give 
them a good chance to bulb up betore 
cold weather comes. Sow some winter 
radishes. The roots will be small but 
tender. Strew some tobacco stems under 
and about the cucumbers to kill or dispel 
the aphides that are apt toinfest them at 
this season. Gather lots of half ripe Lima 
beans for use in winter. They are better 
than hard ripened ones. If your onions 
are ripe get them out of the ground, dried 
and undercover. Plant out young let- 
tuces, and make a large sowing of some 
of the small hard hearting sorts for stor- 
ing in cold frames. Sow some spinach for 
use this fall; and in a week or two, a 
patch for winter use. We let it be near 
the end of the month before we sow 
spinach to come in in spring. About the 
middle of the month or earlier north of 
here sow a patch of German kale for 
greens in spring. Have cold frames handy 
to set over some snap beans and tomatoes 
in case of an early frost. Keepthe hoe at 
work both to clean the ground and un- 
fasten it about the plants if you wish to 
keep the voung crops in brisk growth. 








Insects. 











A SGALE INSEGT ON OSAGE ORANGE HEDGE. 


X., South N. J., writes: ‘I have an 
osage orange hedge three years old that 
had grown to a fine size and seemed very 
thrifty. Last year I noticed a_ white 
cottony looking stuff on the branches, in- 
visible except when you parted the leaves 
and looked in. This year there is quite a 
leatless gap in one place and the white 
growth is thick on the branches. I send 
you a sample ofit. Ihope you can tell 
me what it is and what I can do to pre- 
vent my whole hedge being ruined.” 


The scale, of which examples were sent 
with above, almost completely cover the 
piece of twig and leaves sent was des- 
cribed many years ago as Pulvinaria ma- 
clure, but is now referred by many 
writers to Pulvinaria innumerabilis—the 
common maple tree scale insect. When 
left to multiply it may become very des- 
tructive, and therefore effort should be 
made to destroy it at its first appearance. 

Its presence is readily detected by the 
cottony mass thrown out from the lower 
end of the scale at the season for repro- 
duction, in which are contained hundreds 
ofeggs. This isa favorable time—if not 
largely distributed—for going thoroughly 
over the infested plants with a thick sott 
mitten so as to crush the eggs. A large 
proportion may be destroyed by this 
means. Two or three weeks later those 
that escaped will have fastened themselves 
to the plant as small scales. These may 
be killed by sprinkling or spraying with a 
strong kerosene emulsion, or with a solu- 
tion of a quarter of a pound of whale-oil 
soap ina gallon of hot water applied at 
a temperature of about 100 degrees 
Fahr, - Later in the season the scale 
has matured and is more difficult to kill. 
During the winter a wash as strong as 
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one gallon of the soap to one gallon of 
water could safely be used, and this 
might serve to kill the scale. Scales have 
different resisting powers which can only 
be definitely learned by experiment. The 
winter wash for the San Jose scale on 
pear and other fruit trees is two pounds 
of the soap to a gallon of water. 
J. A. LINTNER. 


TO KILL RED ANTS IN THE HOUSE. 


L. S. E., Rochester, N. Y., writes: ‘As 
a diligent reader of GARDENING I am a 
believer in your: ractical knowledge of all 
things pertaining to any branch of garden- 
ing, and I venture to ask, is there any- 
thing that will exterminate red ants in a 
house? We have themeven in winter, and 
have tried everything, even corrosive sub- 
limate, which simply drives them away, 
and they appear in some new place. We 
have a great deal of ampelo sis on the 
house, and it has beensuggested that this 
brings them. Is that possible?” 

The little red ants that are so great a 
pest in many houses usually have their 
nest somewhere within the house or ad- 
joining premises. Ifthey can be traced to 
the nest, and it is accessible, the termites 
can all be destroyed by pouring in an 
ounce ortwoof bisulphateofcarbon. This 
is the best remedy, and a simple one, 
when the colony is located in the yard or 
garden; but when, as often, they are 
established within the walls of founda- 
tion of the building, other means must be 
resorted to fortheir destruction. Various 
baits are used for this purpose. It is 
stated on good authority that maple 
svrup with which some London purple 
(an arsenical poison) was mixed in a low 
dish not only killed large numbers, but 
prevented the recurrence of the pest for a 
long time thereafter. In a newspaper 
slip before me the following is recom- 
mended: One spoonful of tartar emetic 
and one spoonful sugar mixed into a thin 
syrup; it relieved the house at once from 
their presence. An old and popular 
remedy is dipping a sponge in sweetened 
water and placing it in their haunts; 
when they collect therein the sponge may 
be dropped into hot water. A few repeti- 
tions of the last is usually all that is 
necessary; the intelligence of danger or 
disaster seems to be rapidly communi- 
cated from one to another, and safer 
quarters are sought for by the colony. A 
broad chalk-line is an effectual barrier for 
many species of ants by the aid of which 
preserve jars or special shelves in closets 
may he protected. J. A. LINTNER. 

.[No, we do not think the ampelopsis 
vine on the house has anything to do in 
attracting the ants to it.—Ep.] 


WORMS IN THE LAWN. 


North Toronto writes: “I have a lawn 
which is infested with fish-worms to such 
an extent that thesurface is covered with 
the small mounds of earth thrown up by 
them. As I wish to use the lawn as a 
tennis court, what can I do to get rid of 
them?”’ 

There is practically no sure remedy. 
The worms inthe ground must be killed 
and the earth rendered uninhabitable to 
others. Fresh air-slacked lime is the best 
thing we have tried for it. Rain draws 
the worms to the surface of the ground, 
so does darkness. With this in mind, 
some evening when it is raining take 
fresh air-slacked lime and sow it—enough 
to barely whiten the ground—broadcast 
over the lawn; the rain will wash it in, 
and pity the worms its caustic touch 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 14.] 
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New, Rare and Beautiful Plants 


Lord Penzance’s new hybrid Sweet Briars. Old 
Garden Roses, Etc. 

Spirza ‘‘Anthony Waterer,’’ flowers rich crimson. 
A large collection of rare hothouse and green- 
house plants, carefully grown, at low rates, 
Orchids, etc. 

RARE AND BEAUTIFUL EVERGREENS. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, &c. 

PAEONIES—A large collection of the finest in cul- 
tivation. Hardy Perennials, Phloxes, Japan- 
ese Iris, Roses, Clematis, etc. New and Stand- 
ard Fruits, etc. 

&@-Catalogues on application. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 





Sept. 15, 
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Centar Landscape Architect 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Are you interested in 


JAPAN AND CALIFORNIA FLORA?” 


Send us your name and 10c. and will in return mail 
you our NEW Catalogue of 48 pages containing allthe 
NOVELTIES of above and 4 BEAUTIFUL COLORED 
LITHOGRAPHS. 10c. may be deducted from first order 
sent. Address H. H. BERCER & CO., 


(ESTABLISHED 1878.) San Francisco, Cal. 
1000 Varieties of Cacti. 
S 500 sorts of rare BULBS. 
Many can't be had elsewhere, 
- 12 Cacti, $1. Sfor 50 cts. 
( LAC . } | 150 Blooming Bulbs, $1. 
eoTines Leer ey re 
ate atalogues free. 
RARE PLANTS Book on Cacti, 116 Pages, 19 cts. 
A. BLANC & CO. 316N. 11th st. PHILADELPHI/ 


HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 


We can supply any of the following books, postpaid, 
at the prices given. 





How To Grow Cut Flowers (Hunt). 
—The only book on the subject. Itisa 
thoroughly reliable work by aneminently 
successful practical florist. Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GREENHOUSe CONSTRUCTION (Taft) —It 
tells the whole story about how to build, 
and heat a greenhouse, be it large or 
small, and that too ina plain, easily un- 
derstood, practical way. It has 118 
illustrations, $1.50. 

BULBS AND TUBEROUS ROOTED PLANTS 
(Allen).—Over 300 pages and 75 illustra- 
tions. A new work bya specialist in this 
line. Tells about lilies, cannas, dahlias, 
hyacinths, tulips; and allmanner of bulbs 
and how to grow them indoors and out- 
sides, summer and winter. $2.00. 

MusHrooms: How To Grow THEM 
(Falconer).—The only American book on 
the subject, 29 illustrations. Written by 
a practical mushroom grower who tells 
the whole story so tersely and plainly 
that a child can understand it. This book 
has increased mushroom growing in this 
country three fold in three years. $1.50. 

Success IN MARKET GARDENING (Raw- 
son).—Written by one of the most promi- 
nent and successful market gardeners in 
the country, and who has the largest 
glasshouses for forcing vegetables for 
market in America. Outdoor and indoor 
crops are treated. Illustrated, $1.00. 

THE Rose (Ellwanger).—The standard 
work on roses in thiscountry and written 
from a field affording the widest experi- 
ence in practical knowledge and opportu- 
nities for comparison, and where every 
variety of rose ever introduced is or has 
been grown. $1.25. 


THE BIGGLE BERRY Book (Biggle).—A 
condensed treatise on the culture of straw- 
berries, raspberies, currants and goose- 
berries; with truthful colored illustrations 
of 25 varieties of strawberries, 8 rasp- 
berries, 5 currants, and 5 gooseberries; 
35 illustrations in black and white; and 
portraits of 33 of the most noted berry 
growers all over the country. 50cts. 


THE PROPAGATION OF PLANTs (Fuller). 
—An illustrated book of about 350 pages. 
It tells us how to propagate all manner 
of plants, hardy and tender from an oak 
to a geranium, and describes every pro- 
cess—grafting, budding, cuttings, seed 
sowing, etc, with every manipulation 
pertaining to the subject It is the voice 
of practical experience, by one of the most 
brilliant horticulturists living. $1.50. 


Manures (Sempers).—Over 200 pages; 
illustrated. It tells all about artificial, 
farmyard and other manures, what they 
are and what they are good for, the dif- 
ferent manures for the different crops and 
the different soils, how to apply them, 
and how much to use and all in sucha 
plain way that no one can misunderstand 
it. The author is an active, practical, 
horticultural chemist. 50 cents. 


DICTIONARY OF GARDENING (Nicholson). 
—An inimitable work. An encyclopedia 
of horticulture. It is the ready book of 
reference for all cultivated plants, includ- 
ing the most obscure genera and species 
as well as the most familiar. It is stand- 
ard authority onnomenclature. An Eng- 
lish work but as much appreciated here 
asin Europe. Four volumes. $20.00. 

Fruits and Fruit Trees of America 
(Downing). $5.00. 

Fruit Garden (Barry). $2.00. 

American Fruit Culturist (Thomas). 
$2.00- 

Small Fruit Culturist (Fuller). $1.50. 

Gardening for Profit (Henderson). 

2.00. 

Practical 
$1.50. 

On the Rose (Parsons) $1.00. 

Truck Farming at the South (Oemler). 
$1.50. 

Window Flower Garden (Heinrich). 75ce, 

Ornamental Gardening (Long). $2.00- 
_ Volumes 1 and 2 of GarpENING.—Bound 
in half leather, beautifully illustrated, 
$2.25 each. 


Floriculture (Henderson), 





We are prepared to furnish any other book on any horticultural subject. 
Please mention what you wish to get in this line. 


.. THE GARDENING 6O., Monon Building, Chicago. 
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For Flowers Indoors. 





Bowker’s 
Flower Food. 


A rich, concentrated fertilizer, = 
odorless, made from chemicals 
a 
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Mild 


pplied in solution once or twice=™ 
a month, makes house plants grow—. 
vigorously and blossom abun- 
dantly. 


A small spoonful for a 2-inch pot. 
A larger spoonful for a 4-inch pot. 
Enough for 30 plants 3 months, 25¢. 
Evough for 30 plants a whole year, 
50c. 
We pay the postage and send a book 
@— on ‘“‘ Window Gardening ”’ free with each 
@ package. 
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Bowker tas sesieaS 
Uli JANUA JANA ALANA 


Crimson 
Rambler 
Rose. 


Strong young plants, 
30c. each; $3 per doz. 


F. R. PIERSON CO. 


Box G, 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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BULBS erin HLOXES, 
PLANTING. FEONIES. 





“Free: | Ellwanger & Barty, Rochester, N.Y. 
PEACH TREES if ext toad tots.” 
TREES AND PLANT 


Allkinds. It will pay you 
N. P. BROOKS, Lakewood, (Nurseries), N. J. 


Child’s Rain-Maker, 


Sent on approval to readers of Gardening. 





























M. M. JONES, Gen’! Agt., 


6122 Oglesby Ave., CHICAGO. 


PLEASE 
MENTION 
GARDENING 
WHEN 
WRITING 

TO 
ADVERTISERS. 
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Ornamental Trees, Shrubs 
and Evergreens. 


LO) 

SPECIMEN TREES, of LARGE SIZES FOR IMMEDIATE EFFECT. Our 
stock of these is given as much care and cultivation as the smaller plants, making 

their successful transplanting almost a certainty. 

fa 


NATIVE OAKS, of all sizes, both seedling and transplanted Large stock of 
Herbaceous Plants; also Japanese Maples (choice varieties in pots). 


NATIVE TREES and SHRUBS a specialty. The attention of Superintendents 
of Parks and Cemeteries, and Amateurs requiring large quantities of 
stock, is specially called to our Nurseries. : 

. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING in all its branches. 


Planting Plans prepared on 
reasonable terms 


Descriptive Catalogue on application. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, 
Box C . . «+ « GERMANTOWN, PHILA., PA. 
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CHOICE HYACINTHS AT 5 Cis, 


OUR CHAMPION COLLECTION OF 2O 
HYACINTHS FOR S1. BY AYD 


This offer has never been equalled, the varieties are the best, the colors are 
unsurpassed, SaSeang all colors of thischarming flower. We send instruc- 
tions with each order how to grow and care for them, WE GUARANTEE 
THEM TO BE THE BEST DOLLAR’ S$ WORTH OF HYACINTHS YOU EVER 
PURCHASED. WILL COST $2 FROM OTHER FLORISTS. 


THE LIST:—Prince of Waterloo, pure white, large compact spike. 
Rosea Maxima, fine pink, very large, Boquet de Orange. rich deep 
golden yellow. Princes Royal, deep scarlet, extra large. Jenny Lind, 
blush white, with violet eye. La Tour de Auver ne, pure snow white. 
Bloksberg, finest of all light blue Hyacinths. Sans Souci, the finest 

ink Hyacinth in cultivation. Monarch, bright crimson, very large spike. 
Ne Plus Ultra, pure waxy white, very large bells. Lord Wellington, 
deep porcelain with lilac stripe. Grand Monarque de France, beauti- 
ful creamy white. Charles Dickens,finest bright pink,extra large. Czar 
Peter, finest porcelain blue, Gertrude, large, compact spike, bright red. 
King of the Blues, dark blue, very large spike. Queen of Holland, 
pure white, elegant. a Citroneirre, citron yellow, rich and popular. 
Baron Von Thuyll, pure white, none better. Gen’]l. Pelissier, deep 
rich scarlet, none better. x 

ey 


We send 35 Tulips for eee By Cee Guat ae 15 alee ip abats 
CHAMPION ciiy GREENHOUSES, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


our Ontalocue before you order, itis sent Free. WE C NEY on all flowers. 
“OUR, [GREAT SPECIALTY ie 


GOOD & REESE 60., BOX 2, 
WS THE EXTENT : 





WOBEDS FAIR BUT GIVES NO 
: IDEA: OF THE GORGEOUS 
«COLORS OF 


i 


| FLOWERS 





The BEST SEEDS 
that GROW are 
from Philadelphia— 















ARDY ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, VINES, EVER™ the anest general assortment of Hardy Orna- 
GREENS, AND HARDY HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS, Tie 


illustrated descriptive catalogue on applic®- 
tion. Plans and estimates furnished. Send your list of needs for special rates. 
| THE READING NURSERY, JACOB W. MANNING, Proprietor, READING, MASS. 
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This may have to be done sev- 
eral times a year. But too much lime is 
injutious to grass and earth. Instead of 
liming the lawn at night and in wet 
weather you may doit any time, and with 
the aid of hose or watering pot wash the 
lime into the ground; or by doing it im- 
mediately before arain, let the shower do 
the workand not the hose. 


reaches. 


THRIPS IN A VINERY. 


E. G., Hastings, Mich., writes: ‘I have 
a grapery under glass for the last six 
years. This summer I am troubled with 
a little brown insect some call thrips. It 
appeared in June and July, attacking the 
leaves and destroying them almost 
entirely, so that new shoots have begun 
to form. What remedy is for this insect?” 

Tobacco kills it. Shut up your vinery 
tight, then in the afternoon fumigate with 
some very strong, pungent tobacco stems. 
Remember that overheated tobacco, as 
when the stems get aflame, will destroy 
the leaves as well as the thrips. If you 
know nothing about fumigating make a 
few heaps of slightly damp tobacco stems 
on the floor, say half a peck in each, and 
set them a fire, keeping them smouldering 
but never let them flame up. The house 
should be filled full of smoke in this way. 
Next morning give the vinesa good hosing 
or syringing. Youhavegotto repeat this 
{umigating say two to thrée times a week 
for two weeks or more to destroy them in 
your vinery now that you have let them 
get such headway. Dry, fresh tobacco 
powder or Scotch snuff dusted all over 
the vine leaves with a powder bellows, 
when the plants are wet, will also aid 
you in combating the thrips, but you 
have got to keepit up. To clear a badly 
infested house of thrips is a hard matter. 
Although the evil is nearly over so far as 
the grape vines are concerned this fall, if 
you are going to winter other plants in 
the house, better get rid of the thrips 
before you take in the plants. Next 
spring beginin time. Before your vines 
break into bud strew a lot of fresh 
tobacco stemsin your vinery, and remove 
these and introduce a fresh lot every fort- 
night, no matter whether you see a thrips 
or not, for prevention is better than cure. 
Sprinkle the tobacco in the morning so 
that the warm sunheat will cause an 
evaporation from it whose pungency will 
make you sneeze. Thrips or greenfly can 
not live in such an atmosphere as that, 
but it hasn’t the least injurious effect 
upon mealy bugs, red spider, or scale, 
they are invulnerable so far as tobacco in 
any form isconcerned. Thrips in vine- 
ries are usually introduced from other 
plants, as azaleas, pellzea ferns, etc. 








Miscellaneous. 








THE JAPANESE MORNING GLORIES. 


As we promised, page 371, we sent our 
correspondent some of the leaves... He 
writes: 

“The box of Japanese morning glory 
leaves reached me this morning. I have 
them now spread out before me on my 
desk, and Ican assure you my astonish- 
ment and admiration are great. I have 
just such an exposure on my front piazza 
as you suggest for growing them, and I 
hope to have there a display next year 
which will be the envy of all my neigh- 
bors. I also bought some Jpomcea mar- 
morata, and while the flowers of the 
latter are very large and beautiful, far 
superior to the ordinary morning glory, 
the leaves are not marbled at all,”’ 


THE ORIGINATORS OF THE STANDARD FLOWER POTS. Our capacity now is 


(2,000,000 STANDARD FLOWER POTS 


PER YEAR. i@s°A full line of Bulb Pans. 
send for pricelist. The Whilldin Pottery Company, 


BRANCH WAREHOUSES: 
Randolph Ave. & Union St., Jersey City. N. 713 TO 719 WHARTON ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


if 
Jackson Ave. & Pearson St., Long Island City, N. Y. 
EPPING 


Steam Pups, 





MPU 


Build 
Your Own 








ATM ie 
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Clear Cypress is now generally conceded 
Zto be the best lumber for Greenhouse = 
= roofs, gables and plates. We introduced & 
= this lumber for greenhouse construction, 
= and for many years we have made a spe-& 
= cialty of furnishing the finest grade. Wet 
2 are glad to make estimates for anything & 
=from a roof for a pit to the largest con- 5 
=servatory or range of houses; and wee 
= furnish our customers, free, complete de- = 
= tailed drawings from which any ordinary = 
= carpenter can put up the material cor- 


For WATER SUPPLY 
and DEEP WELLS. 


EPPING, CARPENTER & CO, Ltd. 
2420 Penn Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA, 


“Peter Phillips, Punxsutawney, Pa., uses no 
other pump in his brewery.’’ 
_ “Peter Shaver, Wegee, O., uses no other pump 
in his coal mines.”’ 
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LOCKLAND LUMBER CO., 
LOCKLAND, OHIO. 


Premium Guitars, Mandolins, Banjos & Violins 
ONLY $5 FOR EITHER. 


These instruments have received highest 
award for Tone, Finish and Material, and 
retail for $12.00, but in order to thoroughly 
introduce them in every locality, we will 
sell a limited number at above price. Sim- 
plified Instructor free with every instru- 
ment when cash accompanies order. Also 
sent C.0.D., with privilege of examining. 
THE MUSICAL GUIDE PUB. CO.. 
Olneinnati, ©. Largest Manut’rs in the 
U. 8. Illustrated Catalogue for 2c. stamp. 





PTTL 


STHOOG 





Potting-Soil 
for Plants 


should be rich in soluble plant-foods. 


Albert’s 


Horticultural Manure 
makes it rich. Should be mixed with the 
soil when potting, and used in solution 
later. Enough for a bushel of soil, 25c. 
Illustrated pamphlet and sample free. 


ROBT. L. MERWIN & CO., 
88 Wall St., New Yerk 








Sold by the Seedsmen. 
Made by BENJ. HAMMOND, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N.Y. 





“The novice or amateur 
fond of flowers (and who is 
not?), knowing little or noth- 
ing of the gardeners’ art, 
finds in this periodical con- 


Meehans’ | @.. 42a 
stant guidance and instruc- 


| cca ee Glan eee tion conveyed in a popular 


form.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 
Monthly. 


“A magazine that those in- 
terested in the subject of gar- 
dening cannot well afford to 
be without.”—Boston Herald 

















_ Atwenty paged magazine of intelligent and practical Horticulture, Wild Flowers and kindred sub- 
jects. Illustrated with copper and wood engravings. Each issue contains a beautiful colored plate of 
a Wild Flower or Fern—engraved and printed by Prang & Co., expressly for this work. 

MEEHANS’ MONTHLY contains practical and general information on all horticultural subjects, the 
care and culture of trees, shrubs, hardy plants, fruits and vegetables. The chapters on Wild Flowers 
and Botany are written in such a simple form that the amateur has no difficulty in gleaning informa- 
tion on a subject that heretofore has only been open to the student of Botany. 

It is not a work catering to an idle hour and then to be thrown aside. As a volume for the library 
it is equal to the best works on botanical and general horticultural subjects, and as such, it has a value 
far beyond the usual monthly magazines. 


Subscription Price, %2.00 per year; #1.00 for 6 months. Sa le i e 
with Gardening for one year, for $3.00, eth Na eek bs ko 3. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, Publishers, 
Box C. . 1. . GERMANTOWN, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


No Coils or Cast Iron Sections. 
Wilks Mfg. Co., *? %888 Sti. 


FOR GREENHOUSES, ‘Ag3e #4 


All Steel. 





WILKS water HEATER. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


JOHN G. MONINGER CO, 


Cypress WRITE 
Green=House_ Fer 


- CATLG. 
ae Construction 
307 Material. 


Hawthorne Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


NEW TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA 
SLEEPING CAR LINES 


VIA 


Wabash & Iron Mountain Road, 


The Wabash and Iron Mountain have in- 
augurated a new daily line of first-class 
sleepers from Chicago to Laredo, Texas, via 
Little Rock, Malvern, Texarkana, Palestine, 
Austin and San Antonio. Passengers for 
Hot Springs have only one change of cars 
(at Malvern, 9-50 A. M. next day), arriving 
at Hot Springs 11:10 a. M.—six hours the 
quickest through sleeping car line between 
Chicago and Malvern. 

Also daily line of tourist sleepers, leaving 
Chicago on same train, through to Los 
Angeles, California. 

For Maps, Tickets and full information, 
apply at Ticket Office, 


201 Glark Street, Ghicago. 


VOLUME I! 
GARDENING. 


We have had another large lot of Vol. 1 
bound and can now fill all orders 
promptly. 

Vols. 1 and 2, bound in half leather 
in uniform style with complete indexes, 
$2.25 each, postpaid. 


THE GARDENING CO. 
Monon Building, CHICAGO. 





When you write an 
advertiser please state 
that you saw the adv. 
in GARDENING. 


HITCHINGS & CO. 


Established 50 Years. 


Horticultural Architects and Builders 


And Largest Manufacturers ot 
GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 
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Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palm Houses, etc. erected complete with our Patent Iron 
Frame Construction. 
SEND FOUR CENTS FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES. 


233 Mercer Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
H. M. HOOKER COPIPANY, 


57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 


GLASS FOR GREENHOUSES. —as 


Plate, Window and Art Glass, Paints, Oils, Etc. 


Announcement to Florists.__.—_!, 


We desire to announce the dissolution of the firm of Sipfie, Dopffel & Co., and to introduce to the trade 
its successor, The SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., which will be under the management of William Dopffei 
and Conrad Breitschwerth. The business will be conducted as heretofore, except on a larger scale to 
meet the growing demand for our goods, We have accordingly enlarged our plant and capacity and witb 
unsurpassed facilities are now prepared to fill the largest order on short notice. Our latest improved 
machines are turning out the best and most serviceable flower pots in the market, and assuring you of 
our intention to lead in further improvements we solicit a continuance of your patronage in the belief 
that we can supply just what is needed at a price and in a manner satisfactory to all. 
Send for price list and samples and we know you willgiveusanorder........ 


SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., Office 403 N. Salina St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


WATER Standard Flower Pots. 


10 per cent. off for cash with order. Special dis- 
For Your 


count on large orders. We carry a large stock on 
GREEN HOUSE, 











hand of good strong pots. 
PRICE LIST OF STANDARD POTS, any number: 





: at 134-inch pots, per 1000 $ 3.00 6-Inch pots, per 1000 $22.00 
ROSE HOUSE, pine mat 29 eae "35.0 
@ 2 oe oe 3.50 8 oo we 50.00 

NURSERY 3} r=Ta\ 2 “ “ 400 9 * CO gTb: 
§ a = 3 i . 5.00 10 per 100 10.00 
Conservatory, Lawn, * = veh ne = Geu 5 B00 
House, Garden,Stock A se 15190 14 ees * 40.00 
HOT-AIR ROS. POTTERY, 

Ld 


orany other purpose. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


Address HILFINGER BROS. POTTERY, 
FORT EDWARD, N. Y. 


OF THE Hie oS, 
De LAMATER-RIDER ano PU M P| | G August Rolker & Sone, 136 & 158 W.24th St New York 


ity, New York Agents. 
Mention Gardening. 


DeLAMATER-ERICSSON 
UMPING 


ENGINE. 
ENGINE. 


Their operation is so simple and 
safethatachildcanrunthem. They 
will pump water from shallow 
streams or any k.nd of well. The 
can be arranged for any kind of fuel. 

Capacity 1,500 to 30,000 gallons 
of water a day, according to size. 


The De Lamater Iron Works, 
467 West Broadway, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
When writing mention Gardening. 





OW aie 


Wonderful Cure. 
Ever since my “‘calfhood’’ I had been in 
trouble, inherited a tendency to ‘breaking 
out.” After a severe attack I have often 
been confined to the stable for weeks. Also 
troubled with a ringing sensation in my nose, 
and a feeling as if stuck with pitchforks by 
angry men. I was threatened with ‘“‘Bologna 
treatment,” buta friend recommended Elas= 
ticity as compounded by the Page Woven 
Wire Fence Co., Adrian, Mich. One_ dose 
wor'ed a complete cure, and I can freely 
recommend itin all similar cases. 
Yours truly, Durham Bull, 


Mention Gardening. 





EMERSON 


PATENT BINDER (2 
Price postpaid 
. CENTS. [It 
m Address ! 
The Gardening Co. Ith 
CHICAGO. 














lf you like Gardening 


very gy b 
Crib 
he er 


eon || | please recommend it to 
your friends. 
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Belle Siebrecht, 
THE NEW ROSE. 


The best Everblooming Rose to date, 
so say the most successful Com- 
mercial and Private gardeners. 


We are shipping yet every day. 


SIEBREGHT & WADLEY, 


Rose Hill Nurseries, 
NEW ROCHELLE, INGaY.s 


Mention this paper. 


FLOWER POTS. 


STANDARD 


You will make a mistake if you place your 
orders for flower pots this Spring without 
first receiving our estimates for same. 

Our plant is now the Largest in the World. 
Our stock unlimited. Our goods equaled 
by none. . . 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 
North Cambridge, Mass. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 
and SHRUBS .. . 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Specimen Plants for Lawns and Cem- 
eteries. Send for Catalogue. 


SAIUEL C. MOON, 


Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


WHAT ELESEsISr ite 


BUT PATRONS PLEASED ? 
90,000 


of one variety as trial order and 
areas 


thousands more since to same ad- 
(Only a sample.) 

For nice ornamentals, satisfaction, etc., ad- 

dress as usual, 


WM. H. HARRISON & SONS, 


LEBANON SPRINGS, N. Y., U.S.A 
Mention this paper. 


PEAS Phoenix) NURSERY. . . 
cres. Thirteen Greenhouses. 


Trees Plants 


We offer a large and fine stock of every description 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Vines, Small Fruits, Hedge Plants, 
Fruit and Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced 
Catalogue mailed tree. Established 1852. 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Sue. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Tl. 


Ty DREER’S 
GARDEN SEEDS 


Plants Bulbs and Requisites 

They are the Best at the 

Lowest Prices. Catalogue 

ot of gardep topics mailed 
Tee. 


Henry A. Dreer, 
714 Chestnut St. Phila. 


ORCHIDS. aR 


12 Best Peak growing and profuse flow- 
ering Orchids for amateurs, for $10.00. 


WI. MATHEWS, Utica, N. Y. 
WATER LILIES. 


VICTORIA REGIA and V. RANDI. 
Nelumbium (Egyptian Lotus) & Nymphza Seed. 
Tubers of tropical varieties of Nymphza at all sea- 
sons. Dormant roots of hardy varieties by mail. 
Ornamental grasses. sub-tropical plants, Cannas, 
and everything pertaining to the water garden. 
Our unrivalled collection has been awarded the 
largest number of Medals, Certificates, etc. in the 
United States. Catalogue of new, rare and choice 
Aquatics on application. 
WI. TRICKER & CO., Clifton, New Jersey. 





























Sept. 15, 








LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
Horticultural Architects ¢® Builders, 


STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING Saat 
Plans and estimates furnished on pplication. se te a 
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Largest builders of Greenhouse Structures. 


Six highest Awards at the World’s Fair. 


¢2"Send Four Cents Postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., 


Factory: Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Architectural Office, 
160 FIFTH AVE,, cor. 21st St.. 
NEW YORK CITY. 

















“LITTLE GIANT.” 


DOESN'T COST A FORTUNE: 


The inexpensiveness of the 


“LITTLE GIANT” HOT WATER HEATER 


is another feature which commends it to the owner of 
small Greenhouses, Conservatories, etc. 


- « « « « e BOOKLET FREE. 


American Soler Company 


NEW YORK: 94 Center St. 


CHICAGO: 84 Lake St. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


New Hardy Climbing Polyantha Rose, 
CRIMSON RAMBLER. 


A wonderful New Rose. 


The most Remarkable Novelty in Hardy Roses that 


has been Introduced in many, many years. 


It blooms in large clusters, with from thirty to fifty flowers in a cluster, each a bouquet in it- 
self, the clusters shooting out from each joint. covering the vine its entire length with a solid mass 
of the most beautiful perfectly-shaped miniature crimson roses; full description of this Superb 
Rose and a beautiful painting of it made from nature by a celebrated artist, showing a plant in full 
bloom also a spray of the flower will be found in ‘‘Chozce Selections in Seeds and Plants.” 


Price, strong young plants, 30c. each; $3.00 per doz. 


good things that are described in ‘‘Chorce Selections tn Seeds and 
The book is artistic. 
found of particular interest to all lovers of choice flowers. 
chase of the choicest selections and the most valuable novelties in seeds and plants. 


This i is only one of the man 


Plants,’ which is just issued from press. 


all who mention GARDENING. Address 


Extra size plants, 50c. each; $5.00 per doz. 


It is very complete, and will be 
It is a comprehensive guide to the pur- 
Sent free to 


F. R. PIERSON CO., box c, Tarrytown-on=-Hudson, N. Y. 


Importers, Growers and Dealers in Choice Seeds, Bulbs and Plants. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


PANSIES 


aa AND —— 


SWEET PEAS, 





We are offering new seed, crop 1895, of the finest 
Strains of these seeds in the world. 
both for Fall Sowing. Catalogue free. 


{| large pkt. 
4 Ib. Sweet Peas, 10 newest kinds........... 25c. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, 


NEW YORK, 26 Barclay St. 


You require 


**International’’ Mixed Pansy, 25c. 


84 & 86 Randolph St., CHICAGO’ 





10 000 Berberis Thunbergii, 1% to 2 ft. 
20,000 ss red berried, 2 to 3% ft. 
15,000 ie purple leaved, 2 to 3% ft. 
20,000 Buckthorns, 2 to 4 ft. 


30,000 California privet 3 to 6 ft. 

10,000 common privet, 3 to 6 ft. 

5, 000 strong Multiflora and Sweet Briar Roses. 
Also Althea, Snowberry, Spirzea, Viburnum, Cor- 

nus, White Lilac, three-thorned Acacia and all 

Evergreen Hedge plants. Priced catalogue to any 

address. B. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 


ANTED—Thoroughly first-class horticutural] solic- 
itor. to solicit orders from amateurs. Liberal 


arrangement made with satisfactory man. Address, 


giving experience and references. 
J. WILKINSON ELLIOTT, Pittsburg, Pa. 


MRS. THEODOSIA B. SHEPHERD, 
Ventura-by-the-Sea, Cal., 


Offers Rare PLANTS, BULBS, SEEDS, CACTI, 
AND SUCCULENTS. 


THREE GRAND BEGONIAS: 


“PAIR ROSATIOND, uy “HEART” S DELIGHT,’’ 
MODJESKA.”’ 


Send for Catalogue. Mention this paper. 
A te CRIMSON RAMBLERS, $I 





The greatest Kose novelty offered in years. 
By mail, postpaid. Plant now. 


Eliwanger & Barry, Mt. Hope Nurseries,Rochester,N.Y. 
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$2:00 A YEAR. 
24 NUMBERS. 


CHICAGO, OCTOBER 1, 1895. 


SINGLE Copy 
10 CENTs. 














ORCHIDS IN THE CONSERVATORY OF MR. BH, G. UIHLEIN, CHICAGO. 





The Greenhouse. 








AN AMATEUR’S ORGHIDS. 


The group of orchids shown in our 
illustration is from the collection of Park 
Commissioner E. G. Uihlein, of Chicago, 
the possessor of some of the choicest 
specimens in that city. Mr. Uihlein’s 
place shows what may be done with a 
city lot; he has a pretty little lily pond in 
front of his conservatories, a vine-clad 
rustic summer house, velvety lawns and 
a showy array of bedding plants. 

The orchids, whichare a special attrac- 
tion, occupy a good deal of space in the 
conservatories: The picture shown was 





taken in the display house, which is 
brilliant with bloom at all seasons. The 
picture shows in the foreground a group 
of cypripediums, including some choice 
specimens. C. Parishii,in bloom at the 


present time, is particularly beautiful; it - 


has broad, greenish whitesepals, hanging 
petals four to fiveinches long, beautifully 
undulated, the lower half ceep purple; 
lip yellowish green, sometimes tinged 
purple. C. chlorops is noticeable for its 
delicate lettuce-green tinge. C. aman- 
dum, green, spotted with black, the petals 
ochre tinged with brick-red, and C. 
Lawrenceanum marmoratum are also 
noticeable. C. insigne is seen in many 
varieties. But the collection is not con- 
fined to the lady’s slippers; a number of 





odontoglossums are coming on, among 
them the baby orchid, O. grande. Ot 
oncidiums O. crispum, rich bronze and 
yellow, and O. Jonesianum, waxen white 
dotted with bronze, are blooming, and 
also several schomburgkias. Several 
varieties of phalenopsis are showing 
bloom, and there isal:eady a fine display 
of the noble Cattleya labiata and C. 
Bowringeana. Most of the winter- 
blooming orchids show a tendency to 
bloom earlier than tisual this season; 
there is little doubt that the excessive 
heat and dryness of the past summer has 
hastened ripening of the growths. 

All the different varieties of orchids 
grown by Mr. Uihlein are treated to 
similar conditions, being kept in the 
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Oils 











warm growing houses until they bloom, 
when they are usually removed to the 
display house. Mr. Uihlein has a nice 
little collection of the East Indian pitcher 
plants (nepenthes) which are in unusually 
fine condition; they are kept in a com- 
partment divided by sliding doors from 
the main house, requisite moisture being 
supplied by an open tank at the bottom. 
Some of the finer alocasias and anthur- 
iums luxuriate under thesame treatment. 
Among newer plants the pretty little 
Saintpaulia ionantha has bloomed very 
freely, and the purple-leaved Strobilan- 
thes Dyerianus has proved a valuable 
bedding plant, making a fine effect all 
summer, It will be used for color effect 
indoors during the winter, together with 
foliage begonias. fittonias, wandering 
jew and similar plants. Bei dls 1 


THE GREENHOUSE. 


All warm-greenhouse plants should 
now be under glass. Theseinclude fancy- 
leaved begonias, banana and_ rubber 
plarts, tender palms, and the like that 
may have been massed cut of doors for 
subtropical effect in summer, or placed 
outside for their own good. Ifthey had 
been plunged in their pots the change to 
indoors will hardly show on them; but if 
they had been planted out and had to be 
lifted, reduced and potted, they are apt 
to Jose a good many leaves, even if kept 
moist overhead, and a little close for a 
time. 

Ordinary greenhouse plants, such as 
bouvardias, carnations, stevia, genista 
and the like that have been lifted and 
potted, if not yet indoors, should be all 
neat, clean, convenient and ready at a 
moment’s notice to rush indoors at the 
first appearance of frost. While some 
plants, as azaleas, carnations, geraniums, 
freesias and obconica primroses may not 
show any signs ofinjury ifa slight frost 
should overtake them, others, as callas, 
marguerites, stevias, heliotrope, nastur- 
tiums and cinerarias are injured by the 
least touch of frost. Be on the safe side, 
however, and don’t let frost catch any 
of your pot plants out of doors. 

At this time of year greenhouses need 
very little shade. Ferns, most palms, 
fine-leaved plants like marantas, alocas- 
ias, begonias, colored draczenas, pitcher 
plants, and screw pines should get some; 
but crotons, ficus of sorts, allamandas, 
ixoras and the like among the warmer 
plants, and carnations, chrysanthemums, 
stevias, heliotrope and geraniums need 
no shading. Cinerarias, calceolarias, 
obeconica and Chinese primroses, how- 
ever, we find prefer a little shade even if 
they require cool treatment. 

In the case of established well rooted 
greenhouse plants, from now on till mid- 
winter, is the time to economise in the 
way of fire heat; plants naturally are 
now becoming inactive, and encouraging 
them in this rest is assisting nature for a 
better growth next year. But don’t let 
the temperature get too low, or the at- 
mosphere raw or chilly. Ventilate early 
in the forenoon, andalittleat a time; and 
shut up early in the afternoon and a little 
at a time, being sure to shut up soon 
enough to keep in considerable sun heat. 
In wet, raw, or chilly weather have a 
little fire heat to warm and sweeten the 
atmosphere, even if ventilation has to be 
given at the same to keep down the tem- 
perature. Water all free-growing plants 
plentifuliy. Whatever syringing over- 
head is done should be given early enough 
in the afternoon to allow of the foliage 
getting quite dry before night. Don’t wet 
the plants overhead in wet weather, 


rather increase the fire heat and give a 
little ventilation, and in the case of the 
warm houses moisten the floors and 
benches if need be. 

Fancy-leaved caladiums may now be 
laid aside where they will be dry and 
warm; let them stay undisturbed till 
potting time next winter or spring. Store 
gloxinias in much the same way, or, if 
youneed the pots shake the ‘‘bulbs’”’ and 
store them close together, and one deep, 
in wooden flat boxes with a little sand or 
loam under and over them. Don’t let 
them get too dry in winter. Be sure to 
label the achimenes, then cut them over 
and store them anywhere where they can 
be kept warm (50° to 60°) and dry over 
winter; if kept reasonably cool they 
remain longer in spring before starting 
into growth. Amaryllises and crinums 
that have been growing all summer may 
now be kept dry to remain so for some 
months. 

While we are very glad to have the 
allamanda and clerodendron vines in 
bloom at any time, about this time of 
year when we are crowding the green- 
houses with other plants, we usually 
lessen the water supply to these vines, 
and head them in a good deal, keeping 
them rather dormant till spring. 

Cinerarias, calceolarias and Chinese 
primroses are now making good growth 
and should be repotted as often as they 
require it; keep them cool but away from 
frost, and give them lots of water. We 
like 4 and 5-inch pots for Primula ob- 
conica, and get more flowers proportion- 
ately from these sizes than from larger 
ones. 

In order to get fine, full flowers of 
chrysanthemums we must disbud them, 
that is remove all the little, deformed and 
side buds on ashoot, retaining one plump, 
perfect bud to each; also pinch off all 
unnecessary bottom and stem side shoots. 
We aim to get fine succulent foliage and 
large flowers, and remove everything else 
in the way of supernumerary buds and 
laterals. And in order to have the finest 
carnations and roses we do much the 
same thing in their case, especially as 
regards disbudding the flower buds. 


KEEPING MUSA ENSETE OVER WINTER. 


G. H. S, Woburn, Mass., writes: ‘I 
have an Abyssinian banana (Musaensete) 
plant in my garden with leaves eight 
feet lang. Can I lift and keep the root 
over winter so that I may have the plant 
in my garden again nextsummer? It was 
raised from seed sown last winter.” 

Perhaps you may. Cut downall of the 
leaves to within four feet of the ground, 
then dig up the plant very carefully 
securing as many unbroken roots as pos- 
sible; then pot it into a large pot, or bet- 
ter still, into a nicely cleaned iron-hooped 
butter tub. Water it well at the root, 
and sprinkle the top overhead once or 
twice a day for atime, but if any water 
lodges in the sheaths of the leaves dump 
it out, for ifleft, it may causerot. Now 
winter the plant in a light warm cellar. 
A breath of frost is injurious to it. Over- 
watering will rot it. Cut away all decay- 
ing parts as they show themselves during 
winter. Had your plant been an old root 
bound specimen before being set out its 
chances of surviving the winter would be 
greater than in the case of a young seed- 
ling that never had any restricted root 
growth. Had you a greenhouse you 
would have very little trouble with it, In 
fact when you can get up such a fine 
specimen in one vear from seed we are not 
sure that the old plant is worth saving. 
This seems hard advice in view of the fact 





that we can take up and treat all the 
sprouting bananas, like sapientum and 
Chinensis, with most as much freedom as 
we would bulbs or tubers, but we cannot 
do this with ensete, superba, and non- 
sprouting sorts like them. 


CARNATIONS IN WINTER. 


Please give me some information about 
raising carnations for winter blooming. 
I have tried to have them but meet with 
no success. Do they need much warmth 
and sunshine and water, and what kind 
of soil? Mrs. S. H. MILLER. 

Suffolk Co., N. Y. 


Carnations for blooming this winter 
should be one year old plants, that is 
plants that were propagated from cut- 
tings last winter or spring, and planted 
out of doors over summer, then lifted and 
potted or planted on greenhouse benches 
in August or September, or even in Octo- 
ber. Ifyou have plenty greenhouseroom 
planhns them on a bench is by far the 

est way; if you have only limited green- 
house space, or no greenhouse at all, then 
you must grow them in pots. Plants 
grown in the open ground without any 
preparatory treatment for lifting will 
now be in full bloom and full of flower 
spikes; this isa bad condition of things 
for lifting, they should have been kept 
pinched in at least till August so as to 
make them short stocky plants, which 
when litted and potted carefully would 
not wilt. If they have not been so pre- 
pared cut back all the most advanced 
shoots. Lift the plants with big balls of 
earth to the roots, then slap the earth 
away gently so that it may drop off 
without tearing the roots; when the ball 
is reduced enough to get it comfortably 
into a 6-inch pot pot it, using a rich 
fibrous loam with some well decayed 
manure mixed in with it and a sprinkling 
of bone meal if you have it handy. The 
pots should be clean and well drained. 
Pot firmly. Put a neat short, strong 
stake to each plant at potting time to tie 
up the flower spikes to. Place the pots 
out of doors ina sheltered, slightly shaded 
spot for some days till the plants recover 
from the shock of moving and start mak- 
ing new roots; water them moderately at 
time of potting and sprinkle them gently 
overhead two or three times a day for a 
while to keep them plump. While a 
slight frost may not hurt them it does 
them no good, and we should try to get 
our carnations indoors before frost 
touches them. But while this is good 
practice as regards the greenhouse it re- 
gards modification in the window. Rather 
than bring them into the window the 
first of October to keep them there, we 
would keep them out of doors as long as 
the weather would permit, setting them 
in on the piazza away from frosts, high 
winds and cold wet storms, taking them 
indoors permanently when the weather 
became too unsettled to trust them out- 
side. Never let the carnations get quite 
dry, and don’t drench them, but keep 
them fairly moist at alltimes. They like 
a sunny window in winter and fresh air 
every day. A hot, close, stifling atmos- 
phere is hurtful to them, for they are cool 
loving rather than heat craving plants. 
A greenhouse temperature ot 50° to 55° 
at night with a rise by sun heat of 10° to 
20° in the day time suits them nicely; but 
in the dwelling house the minimum may 
fall as low as 40°, and the plants do well. 


CARNATIONS, KEEPING THEM OVER FOR 
NEXT YEAR.—H. C. B., New York, writes: 
“T have quite a number of the newer 
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varieties of carnation pinks in the open 
ground in my garden which have bloomed 
nicely and are now quite well set with 
buds. Can these be lift'd and put in 
boxes and set away for: the winter and 
be planted again in thespring. Will they 
be worth the trouble?” They can beso 
treated, but it is a question, will they be 
worth the trouble. Enjoy them as they 
are aslong as you can, then cut down 
the healthy small plants, that is cut all 
flower shoots hard back to the crowns, 
and cropin the rougher leaves, then lift 
them carefully and transplant them into 
a cold frame as you would pansies or 
violets and close enough to barely touch 
one another. Give them the same protec- 
tion you do to your violets over winter, 
and in early spring transfer them to the 
open ground. Jf you mean to box them 
and winter the boxes in the cellar, the 
thing is apt to be more difficult and less 
satisfactory. At any rate cut them down 
well at lifting time, preserve their roots 
as well as you can, don’t overcrowd 
them, and don’t try to bloom them in 
winter except in a light window or green- 
house. 


FANCY-LEAVED CALADIUMS, CUTTING 
THEM DOWN.—F. M.R., Cape May City, 
N. J., writes: ‘‘I have a very fine collec- 
tion ofthese Shouldthe leaves and tops 
be cut down now, or left uncut till they 
die down naturally?’ The general prac- 
tice is to let the plants get somewhat 
drier, then dry altogether before cutting 
off the leaves, indeed many excellent 
growers lay the plants past on their 
sides for the winter without ever remov- 
ing he old leaves tillthey die off. But 
no harm can comefrom cutting the leaves 
back when they are fully matured and 
turning yellow. We have very few plants 
requiring as close attention to winter 
them well as these fancy caladiums, and 
we should humor them in every particu- 
lar. It isn’t enough to think that be- 
cause we cut down big dahlias in the flush 
of vigor without impairing their tubers; 
or green-leaved caladiums, or tuberous 





A BASKET FLOWER BED AT EGANDALE. 


begonias, even gloxinias, ipomoeas, and 
many others, with no apparent injury to 
their tubers, that the fancy-leaved cala- 
diums may be as submissive. But, really, 
much depends upon the grower; a man 
who understands the whole routine can 
do many things witha plant with perfect 
safety that might be unsafe in the hands 
of a less experienced person. 


SULPHURET OF PoTasH.—In your issue 
of Sept. 15, under the head of chrysan- 
themums, acorrespondent names sulphate 
of potash as a remedy for mildew. This 
should read sulphuret of potash; the sul- 
phates are not fungoid destroyers; the 
sulphurets are. One of the easiest ways 
of preparing this is to boil some lye from 
wood ashes with flowers of sulphur until 
it assumes a red-brown color, or as sul- 
phuret of lime is preferable, sulphur and 
quick lime, one pound each to water one 
gallon, boil it out of doors until a red- 
brown and keep ina well corked bottle. 
A teacupful in three gallons of water goes 
a long way as spray. 

E. CARTWRIGHT, M.D. 








The Flower Garden. 





THE FLOWER BASKET AT EGANDALE. 


Flower stands on the lawn are of com- 
mon occurrence, and if in keeping with 
their surroundings and of suitable con- 
struction, intelligently filled and main- 
tained, they are allowable. Still that 
method of growing flowers, suspending 
them, as it were, between heaven and 
earth, is unnatural; but, being the fash- 
ion, we may follow it. Even then we 
must be careful what we use and where 
we putit. In formal gardens, large rus- 
tic stands, vases or even hanging baskets 
may be used, but in departing from these 
forms one must use judgment. We grow 
flowers in the soil and admire them there. 
Primitive man did that, but the modern 
man goes further and places them in vases. 





This practice for centuries has so idenii- 
fied the flower with the vase that their 
association has become fixed and pleas- 
ing, and therefore allowable. 


An wunseaworthy boat is sometimes 
used on the lawn as a flower bed with 
direful effect. I never saw one yet that 
didn’t have a dry-dock air about it. The 
plants seemed struggling to. get out 
rather than up. There is no natural con- 
nection between a boat and flowers; their 
unison is forced, and therefore incongru- 
ous. Iron pots, hanging over a supposed 
fire, if situated on the wooded bank of a 
lake or stream and accompanied with a 
vine covered wigwam and other evidence 
of ‘camping out,” could be used artisti- 
cally, but after all it would only show 
what could be done, not what ought to 
be done. Rustic stands and iron vases 
are naturally formal in their appearance, 
and belong to formal surroundings. 
Formal gardens must always exist on 
very smal] places, as the limited space, 
bounded by rigid lines and sharp angles, 
seldom permit of any otherstyle. In 
more extended areas, however, we are 
slowly drifting away from the formal 
and entering the realms of natural gar- 
dening Geometrical beds, clipped trees 
and sheared hedges are giving pla’e to 
the tasteful and natural commingling of 
flowers and shrubs and the planting of 
trees for their untrammelled beauty. In 
my planting I have endeavored to follow 
the teachings of Robinson of England and 
Elliott of this country, and a formal vase 
or flower stand on my grounds would be 
as much out of place as a wash tub ina 
parlor, even if the hoops were gilded and 
the soap-suds made from Cologne water. 
To introduce such a glaring example ofa 
set piece into my grounds would be as 
painful as a sore thumb and as much in 
the way. Still I wanted to be in fashion, 
and grow some flowers ‘“‘above ground.”’ 
What would be suitable? One day my 
gardener was transplanting some China 
asters in bloom to fill up a gap ina 
flower bed. He carried them in his weed- 
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ing basket, and set it down on the lawn 
near a bed. I had seen that basket so 
often filled to the brim with plants and 
flowers that they seemed intimately asso- 
ciated; it seemed natural to have flowers 
in that position, then why not grow them 
there? That incident evolved the basket 
here illustrated. To set it out in the mid 

dle of the Jawn would be fatal. It would 
not only interfere with the ‘unbroken 
sweep”’ of the lawn soessential, but would 
lose the sentimental connection betwee. 
it and the flower bed. Sentiment and 
imagination are powerful factors in our 
enjoyment of flowers and their associa- 
tions, and he who possesses these requis- 
ites in a marked degree and combines 
them with common sense is the one gen- 
erally successful in floriculture. The bas- 
ket should be placed neara bed of flowers, 
and then one can imagine that the gar- 
dener had set it down there, had heard 
his dinner bell (you all know how prompt 
he is, in that respect anyway), and while 
he was wrestling with gastronomic prob- 
lems you are enjoying the flowers. Orig- 
inally I made the basket in situ by insert- 
ing in the ground willow twigs and weav- 
ing between them, but being too busy in 
the spring I had one made of rattan. Itis 
bottomless and placed directly on thesod, 
fresh sod replacing the injured spot when 
taken up in the fall. The basket some- 
what approaches the form of a figure 8, 
being contracted at the center. The ends 
are higher than the sides are at the middle, 
and longer at the top than atthe bottom. 
The top measurement is asfollows: Four 
feet four inches long, two feet six inches 
at the widest part near the ends, andtwo 
feet at the middle. A strip of wood con- 
nects the sides at the bottom to retain the 
shape. The handle is two feet high. This 
abnormal height is necessary in order to 
carry it above the plants when at their 
maturity. It is composed of three pieces 
of rattan two inches apart, with split 
bamboos running zigzag across, forming 
a flat handle six inches wide. It is lined 
inside with coarse bagging to prevent the 
soil from washing out, and a good com- 
post is put in, bone meal being freely used. 
The soil must be rich, as you want a lux 

uriant growth indicative of profusion, 
and at the same time be careful not to use 
plants so rampant in growth as to over- 
run everything and in time obliterate the 
form of the basket, and thus produce a 
meaningless mass towards the end of the 
season. The neatest plant I have found 
to climb up the handles is Manettia_ bi- 
color, one plant at the base of each han- 
dle. One plant near each end of Solanum 
jasminoides produces good ‘‘end effect.” 
In the center of one end is used the yellow 
marguerite, which is inclined to bea little 
rampant, and requires pinching back if 
growing too strong. Some geraniums 
and lantanas in the center at the other 
side and at the edges are Lophospermum 
(Maurandya) scandens, climbing nastur- 
tium, King William double nasturtium, 
lobelia, sweet alyssum and dwarf phlox. 
The vines are trained along the edges, and 
occasionally allowed to droop down. 
Early in the season dwarf phlox, pansies 
or any low growing plant are used be- 
tween the others to cover the ground, 
and in time be overgrown. If the sym- 
metry requires it I sometimes put in a 
canna about July 1. W.C. Ecan. 


ENGLISH AND SPANISH IRISES. 


C. W., writes: “I want to plant some 
English and Spanish irises, but don’t 
know how far apart to put the bulbs. I 
see the florists quote them at a low rate; 
surely their bulbs must be small?” 


No, they are regulation size, mature 
bulbs. These irises are strictly bulbous; 
they don’t make a tuft like a Siberian, or 
Koempfer’s iris, or spread on top of 
ground by a thick rhizome asthe German 
iris does, and while they are exceedingly 
beautiful when in bloom the life of their 
stems and leaves is of short duration, not 
lasting through the summer. This being 
so it is better to grow them in groups in 
your borders or mixed beds where their 
beauty when in bloom will be appreci- 
ated, and where their disappearance soon 
after blooming will not make a discern- 
able gap. Let the bulbs be 2 to 3 inches 
apart in groups of 6 or 10, and these 
groups as numerous as vou care to have 
them. We grow them for cut flowers as 
well as for garden decoration, and in this 
case in rows, the bulbs being 3 inches 
apart and two rows in each drill. Have 
the drills 15 or 18 inches apart, and when 
the irises are cut plant a line of second- 
crop China asters in the middle between 
the irises. They are also good to plant 
among roses. Indeed a summerbed filled 
with these irises and tea roses fills up 
nicely, the irises come into bloom and are 
past before the roses grow so much as 
10 need all the room; and when the irises 
are past they can be cut down without 
being missed, for the roses will have 
spread enough to fill up the empty space. 
But remember these irises are not cast 
iron as regards hardiness; mulch your 
beds heavily and spread tar paper or oiled 
paper over them to exclude as much wet 
in winter as possible. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


F.N. B., Crown Point, Indiana, asks: 

1. Linium avuratumM.—‘‘An auratum 
‘with thirty-five well developed open flow- 
ers, with more to come!’ Who ever heard 
of such a thing?” 

The grower of that lily has sent us a 
photograph of it, wait for a few 
weeks and we will have it engraved for 
you, and tell you how he grows such 
lilies. 

2. GLADIOLUS SAUNDERSII.—‘‘ Will it do 
better if left in the ground over winter 
than if lifted or stored? Woolson says it 
is hardy. When lifted the bulbs seem to 
grow weaker each year,”’ 

Ans. Lots of plants are hardy inN. J. 
that are not s> near Lake Michigan. If 
it proves hardy in your garden, under a 
mulch in winter, by all means treat it in 
that way. But experiment with a few 
only to begin with. In saving the bulbs 
over winter don’t let frost reach them nor 
wet, and be very particular not to keep 
them too warm. Where potatoes keep 
well is a good place for gladioli. 


3. KEEPING BULBS INSUMMER.—‘‘ When 
you say keep bulbs in summer ina cool, 
dark and dry place, do you mean on a 
table in the cellar or in the carriage 
house?”’ 

Ans. Inacupboard in the cellar pro- 
viding it isn’t stuffy and mouldy is agood 
place, Anywhere where you can keep 
jam or other preserves in summer isa 
capital place for bulbs. A ventilated cup- 
board in the carriage house would be a 
good place, or any such place in a cool 
barn. But look out for rats as they eat 
tulip, crocus and some other bulbs. Don’t 
put the bulbs in the attic in summer, as 
it would be far too hot for them. 

BLISTER BEETLES ATE THE CLEMATIS.— 
“Our clematis this year, and for the first 
time, have been literally devoured by 
blister beetles. The Jackman type suffers 
only slightly, but the small flowered 
kinds have been injured severely, the 
Flammula especially; and the application 


of Paris green used destroyed the foliage 
as well as the beetles. Is there no appli- 
cation that can be used to kill the beetles 
that will not also denude the vines and 
discolor paint on buildings?”’ 

Take an old frying pan, wash-hand zine 
basin, tin milk pan, or other wide- 
mouthed shallow dish easily held in the 
hand, and put a little water into it, then 
about as much more of kerosene, the 
water is simply to give bulk of liquid, the 
kerosene floats on the surface and does 
the killing. Let one};e son hold the dish 
under the vine while another shakes the 
branches so that the beetles drop into the 
kerosene. Nothing can be easier to do, 
cleaner in handling or more effectual in 
destroying the pest. There is no use in 
mincing matters, this voracious insect 
cannot be gotten rid of without consider- 
able trouble, and there is no spraying 
equal in efficiency to the ke: osene bath, or 
so cleanly in its use. 


KOEMPFER’S IRISES. 

A western subscriber asks: ‘‘Can you 
find out for me the width of the strip of 
iron placed around the iris bed, see page 
371, September 1. I have ordered the 
plants for such a bed, but had not 
thought of enclosing it. Theinformation 
would help me greatly.”’ 

I used for my Koempfer’s irises strips of 
galvanized iron about ten inches wide. 
Set on edge and sunk in the ground half 
way, it will have plenty of height for 
quite a little pond. I flooded the irises 
sometimes morning and evening, as the 
water seemed to sink into the ground 
very rapidiy. The plants grew very tall 
indeed for irises, and never in the history 
of Bergen Point (my country home) had 
such wonderful size and markings been 
seen in these flowers. The pure white 
ones are the grandest, however, occa- 
sional feeding with weak liquid manure 
did not seem to go amiss, and may ac- 
count for some of thesuccess. The ground 
will have to be quite soft when the strip 
of metal is pressed into it, otherwise it 
bends by pressure, and there should be 
lett a large lap where the two ends meet, 
or the ends should be fastened together 
in some way to keep the water from 
leaking through. This is the third year 
they have been in the same place, and I 
intend to leave them where they are for 
another year at least. JUNE, My fe 

New York, September 19, 1895. 


SWEET PEAS. 


E. C. M., Falmouth, Mass., writes: 
‘Give us some advice about sweet peas, 
telling us how to prepare the soil, how 
deep to plant the seed, etc. Especially 
can you tell us why at midsummer, after 
fine blooming, constant cutting and fre- 
quent watering, the blossoms suddenly 
begin to fail? Mine seem to blight at 
this time, many of them looking as if 
they had been nipped, their heads droop- 
ing. The vines also are thin and poor 
towards the roots,” 

Grow them in good land, somewhat 
level and moist if practicable. When the 
ground is cleared of crops this fall, say in 
November, give it a heavy dressing of 
rotted farm manure, and fork the ground 
two spits deep. Early next spring, just 
as soon as the ground can be worked, 
level it, line it off, unfasten the ground 
deeply along the row witha fork, then 
draw out the row four inches deep, and 
sow the seed. Don’t cover the seed more 
than an inch deep, the working about the 
rows later on will gradually fill them in. 
Be sure that sweet peas are never grown 
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VINES FOR A NORTH-FACING PIAZZA. 





on the same ground two years in suc- 
cession. As soon as they come up in 
spring put stout long stakes or a six-feet 
wide chicken-wire netting trellis to them, 
and spread a mulching of old hay, straw, 
or rank litter on the ground on both sides 
of the staking or trellising. In dry 
weather water copiously, not a little and 
often, but a thorough soaking at a time 
and not frequent. The ‘‘nipped heads’’ 
you refer to is a very common disease in 
sweet peas and is especially noticeable 
late in the summer and the afternoon of 
or morning succeeding a very hot day. 
There is no help for it but to shade the 
vines from hot sunshine, and this is im- 
practicable. The ill condition of the 
vines near the root is very common too, 
and due to some unfavorable condition of 
the soil, or situation, or cultivation. If 
possible shade the root ends from hot 
sunshine; this may be done by growing a 
row of edible peas or other tall crop on 
the sunny side but a feet away from the 
sweet peas. 


VINES FOR A NORTH FAGING PIAZZA. 


In the enclosed photograph you will see 
a piazza with vines everywhere but 
where most needed, that is over the iron 
railing. This is a north exposure and 
we have not succeeded in making ampc- 
lopsis: thrive there. Can you suggest 
some quick growing ornamental vine for 
the place? Wedo not care to have more 
aristolochia. L. S$. E. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Any vines you may use will interfere 
with the little flower border along the 
base of the wall by shading the plants 
there, also by dr.ing and impoverishing 
the soil in it. But this by a liberal help 
of rotted manure in winter or spring and 
extra wateringin summer youcan largely 
overcome. Before planting any vines 
there be sure the soil is right; if it isn’t 
real good, and deep, and wide remove it 
and replace with good soil. The fillingin 
around the walls of houses is generally 
the sand or gravel that had been dug out 
of the cellar, with a thin coat of loam 
over it. If that is the case inthis instance 
don't waste energy and patience trying 


to fertiize it; simply remove it and fll up 
with good soil. 

We believe Hall’s Japan honeysuckle 
would do well there. It would have to 
be supported by two or three wires run 
lengthwise along the wall but a few 
inches out from it till it got up to theiron 
railing. It would be permanent. The 
cinnamon vine (Dioscorea Batatas) 
should also do well there; but it would 
die down to the ground every fall and 
come up again inspring. It is fast grow- 
ingandclean. Clematis paniculata would 
look well there. It is a rapid growing 
vine, looking fresh and green all summer, 
and lovely when in bloom in fall. To 
keep it neat and clean it may be cutdown 
to the ground in winter as one would a 
phlox or delphinium; it will come up with 
increased vigor in spring and blossom of 
acertainty. Butif vou want something 
dainty and uncommon get a dozenstrong 
tubers of Ipomoea paniculata and plant 
them there the first half of May. They 
grow fast, bloom from midsummer till 
frost, and the pretty rose purple or ‘‘emi- 
nence’”’ colored blossoms are very at- 
tractive. While thisis a tender plant it 
is exceedingly easy to grow and keep; all 
one has to do is cut over the stems at the 
ground, after frost has nipped them, and 
dig up the tubers and store these ina 
frost proof cellar as we would: dahlias, 
taking no more notice of them till plant- 
ing out time the next spring. 


A very fast growing annual vine would 
be the variegated Japanese hop. Sow 
the seed in the border there. Its variega- 
tion is exceedingly clear and the whole 
vine thrifty. Although it self-sows itself 
extravagantly we never had any trouble 
in keeping it in check. No variegated 
leaved hardy vine is so effective in its way 
as is this hop. 


OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS. 


B. S. P., Turega, Va., writes: “I have 
just purchased an old place in Virginia. 
I want to have next vear a flower garden 
filled with old-fashioned flowers—plants 
not difficult to grow. Please give me a 
list of bright, sweet flowers.” 

Ans. By old-fashioned we presume you 
mean the kind of plants cultivated in old 


gardens in the country, and what were 
grown by our forefathers generations 
ago. For instance, ponies, irises, lark- 
spur, Oswego tea, candytuft, day lilies, 
other lilies, and thelike. Indeed these are 
all indispensable to-day, only we have im- 
proved some of them and added to the 
list. A proper selection should include 
vines, as clematis and honeysuckle, peren- 
nials, as fraxinella and columbine; bien- 
nials, for example hollyhocks and sweet 
williams; annuals, as sweet peas and 
candytuft; bulbous plants, like snow- 
drops and tulips; and water plants like 
nymphza and lotus. But we will answer 
you briefly and in a general way. 

VinEs.—Hall’s and Belgian honey- 
suckles; Flammula and paniculata cle- 
matis; capreolata bignonia, Ipomoea 
pandurata, and everlasting pea as peren- 
nials. Among annuals include nastur- 
tiums, sweet peas, mountain fringe, 
common and Japanese morning glories, 
and the like. 

PERENNIALS.—Snowdrops, crocuses, 
Siberian squills, chionodoxa, dog’s tooth 
violets, narcissi of many kinds, bulbous 
corydalis, spring, German and Koempfer’s 
irises, hepaticas, Russian violets, white 
rock cress, golden alyssum, spring adonis, 
bloodroot, bleeding heart, evergreen 
candytuft, doronicum, lily of the valley, 
creeping phlox, moss pink, Virginia lung- 
wort, large white trillium, coreopsis, 
especially grandiflora and lanceolata, 
Oriental and Iceland poppies, long-spurred 
columbines, blue, red and yellow; herbace- 
ous pzeonies of many sorts and tree ones 
too; hybrid larkspurs, fraxinella, sea 
thrift, bell flowers including campanula 
and platycodon, day lily (Hemerocallis) 
early yellow, Dumortier’s, tawny, 
Kwanso, and Thunberg’s; spireas of 
several sorts, upright white clematis, 
gaillardias, monarda, double and single 
pyrethrums, and in late summer P. uligi- 
nosum; pinks, lupins, monkshood, globe 
flower, pearl achillea, cat valerian, double 
flowered Lychnis Viscaria, the Pearl 
achillea, summer and autumn phloxes, 
plantain lilies (Punkia), the red heuchera 
(H. sanguinea), tritomas (hardy under a 
mulch) Hypericum Moserianum, butterfly 
weed (Asclepias tuberosa), the neater 
sunflowers, lilies such as tenuifolium, 
Hansoni, elegans, auratum superbum, 
tiger, and speciosum; panicled gypsophi- 
las, several speedwells, yucca, hibiscuses 
of sorts, asters and boltonia, Sedum 
spectabile and S. Sieboldii, tricyrtis, mist 
flowers, Japan anemone, Pitcher’s salvia, 
and many others. 

BIENNIALS or plants usually treated as 
such—Foxgloves, hollvhocks, sweet wil- 
liams, pansies, forget-me-nots, centran- 
thus, poppies (sown in fall), etc. 

ANNUALS.—Mignonette Chinese pinks, 
candytuft, nasturtiums, sweet peas, 
Drummond  phlox, various poppies, 
balsams, stocks, China asters, verbenas, 
sweet scabios, sweet sultan, evening 
primrose, marigold, scarlet salvia, etc. 


BITS OF EXPERIEBNGE. 

RICINUS, or castor bean, that stood last 
year seven feet high, self-sowed, and 
stands this year over 15 feet. Several 
plants came up this spring where they 
stood last year. 

PARROT’S FEATHER came through the 
winter in a diminutive pond drained dry 
and covered with boards and litter. 

My ZANZIBAR WATER LILIES, contrary 
to statements of some of our prominent 
seedsmen, form tubers identical in ap- 
pearance with those of Nymphza Devon- 
iensis, and growing more vigorously than 
seedlings. 

A PERSIMMON TREE set out in Novem- 
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ber, 1893, and showing no leaves during 
1894, was cut down as dead last fall, but 
sprouted about the first of last July and 
is growing vigorously after twenty 
months of suspended animation. 
PAWPAWS, usually considered so difficult 
to transplant, have done well with me, 
though, somewhat in the fashion of the 
persimmon alluded to above. H. J. F. 
Warsaw, Hancock Co., Ill. 


RENEWING AN OLD WEEDY LAWN. 


A weedy lawn is to be plowed up this 
fall. The plan is to raise some vegetable 
crop for a year, so as to hoe out the 
weeds as they spring up, and then plant 
the grass seed. Should the manure be 
dug in before the vegetables are planted 
or at the time of sowing the grass, con- 
sidering only the benefit to the lawn? 
Some of our neighbors have planted 
potatoes, manuring heavily, and the crop 
was a failure, owing to potato rot. Can 
you suggest a good crop for the purpose; 
or any other plan for making agoodlawn 
out of an old one of about an acre in ex- 
tent, with dandelions, mouse ear chick- 
weed, mallows, sorrel, white weed, lysi- 
machia and other unknown weeds. 
Wood ashes have been used as a fertilizer 
for the last few years. : 

Roxbury, Mass., Sept. 17, 1795. 

For best results only one crop should 
be used; if several are p anted some are 
apt to get neglected and weedy; and we 
haven’t many crops that will occupy the 
ground allsummer. There are curn, po- 
tatoes, on‘ons, carrots and mangels; and 
it depends upon yourself whether or not 
the ground is kept clean. Corn will oc- 
cupy the ground till the middle of Septem- 
ber, potatoes till the end of August or 
into September, onions till September 
and carrots or mange:s till November. 
So you see if you intend laying the lawn 
down in fall corn or potatoes, or onions 
would be the best crop to plant. But 
while this breaking up, manuring or cult- 
ivating of the ground fora year will en- 
rich, enliven and sweeten it, 1t won't by 
any means clean it, for it must be iull of 
the seeds of weeds lying there inactive 
waiting for an opportunity to germinate. 
The breakinsz up and continual cultiva- 
tion for a summer though would kill out 
the old roots of dandelions, creeping chick 
weed, lysimachia, wild carrot, ox-eye 
daisy, sorrel and other perennial weeds, 
but it would be no safeguard against 
these same pests coming up from seed the 
next summer in the grass,no matter how 
many millions of them you may destroy 
in the year of the hoed crops. 

We would manure very heavily for the 
cultivated crops. And if we didn’t make 
the lawn till spring we would clean up 
and level the ground in fall, and if neces- 
sary add a broadcast dressing of well de- 
cayed manure, plowing it under. Inearly 
spring level off the g ound smooth and 
sow the grass seed, and when theseed be- 
gins to germinate a slight top dressing of 
nitrate of soda will put vigor into it. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Get up and take indoors all the tender 
plants you care about. Don’t wait till 
frost nips them first. Of all manner of 
bedding plants, such as_ geraniums, 
coleuses, alternantheras, ageratum, and 
the like, have a nice lot of cuttings put in 
and rooted, this will do away with the 
need of lumbering up the place with a lot 
of old plants. 

Save all the seeds you want, and the 
sooner vou do this the better the seeds 
are likely to be. Such seeds as zinnias, 


salpiglossis, nasturtium, scarlet salvia, 
small-flowered sunflowers, vincas, globe 
amaranths, verbenas, torenias, mari- 
golds, gaillardias, sweet scabios, Vernon 
begonias, second crop coreopsis and 
cannas should be good and plentiful yet. 
Clear away all rubbishy spent plants 
now in the beds or borders, dead or 
decaying plants are no ornament to a 
garden, far better have empty ground. 


Give the dahlias lots of water. Even 
after the first nip of frost we often get 
many nice flowers from them. Tie up 
your cosmos plantsif you would have 
them do their best; put a stout stake to 
each plant, then tie the main stems and 
branches to it. They are very brittle, 
and being so tall renders them an easy 
prey to rain and wind storms. 


Don’t bother saving old moonflower 
plants; young ones are easily raised in 
spring from seed. Putin alot of cuttings 
of Ipomoea Leari, and let the old plants 
die. When cut down by trost cut over J. 
paniculata and bring the tubers indoors 
and treat them in winter as you would 
a dahlia. Dig up and top your gladiolus 
bulbs and store them in small bulk in 
cool but frost-proof places Also get up 
the oxalis, bessera, Milla biflora, crinum, 
tigridia, ismene, and other tender bulbs 
and tuters you have in the ground, and 
carefully name and store each kind away 
by itself.. The same with tuberoses, 
green-leaved caladiums, amorphophallus 
and other more tropical sorts except that 
they may be kept warmer han gladiolys 
in winter. 

In flowers where the early flowering 
varieties of chrysanthemums. blossom 
out of doors betore frost injures them 
these plants should now be lifted and 
transplanted into sheltered warm spots, 
as against tue south side of a fence or 
building, and free'y watered overhead 
and at the root, and shaded a little if 
practicable. 

The planting of spring-flowering bulbs 
is now inorder. All varieties ot hyacinths, 
tulips, crocuses and snowdrops that do 
well in the house or greenhouse in spring 
do equally well planted out of doors. 
More than that, many varieties that are 
hardly good enough for pot culture grow 
and blossom beautifully when planted out 
in the garden. Ifyou want to fill your 
flower beds with hyacinths or tulips in 
set fashion, each variety all of a size and 
the plants exactly so far apart, then you 
must get good quality bulbs to insure 
evenness in size and opening; but ifitisa 
gay ribbon, a brilliant and prolonged 
display you want, then plant common 
mixed bulbs, the hyacinths by them- 
selves, the tulips by themselves, thickly 
and in a six or eight inch wide belt, and 
you are apt to have a fine display of 
gorgeous color from early till late, and it 
looks well. The polyanthus narcissus 
are not hardy on Long Island, but the 
single and double dafiodils, jonquils and 
orange and sulphur phoenix sorts and 
their allies are, and everyone of them is 
both beautiful and desirable. 


WINTER PROTECTION FOR SOME HARDY 
PLANTS. 


I would suggest to Mr. Egan, page 4, 
Sept. 15, to try covering his plants of 
Lobelia , cardinalis with sphagnum. 
Apply it, by way of experiment, pretty 
thickly to a portion of them and less on 
others. I have planted them out in fall 
and mulched withsphagnumin low moist 
land (both cardinalisand syphilitica) and 
had them go through in perfect condi- 
tion. Many othersot our seashore plants 
winter well in their native marshes, and 


sometimes get killed in cultivation, and 
if we look for the cause of it we shall find 
that nearly all of the marshes in which 
these plants occur are pretty well mulched 
in winter by the old stems and leaves of 
the native sedges and grasses, which 
they are mixed within growth, and often 
by the fragments of coarse grasses which 
are washed in by the tides. We find 
KosTELETZKYA ViRGINICA the better for 
some protection when cultivated in 
upland, although it winters to perfection 
along our coast. Last fall, having a 
large lot of young p'ants, we protected a 
portion of them witha poor grade of salt 
marsh hay, such as is used for bedding, 
and after applying one load of this we 
used leaves and clippings of Pinus rigida. 
The winter proved very severe, and while 
those under the hay came out with very 
little loss, those under the pine boughs 
and leaves were badly killed. 
Hammonton, N.J. Wma. F. Bassett. 


LAVENDULA DENTATA is the proper 
name of the plant of which T. A. E. H., 
Kensington, Ill., has sent us aspray. It 
is a fragrant and pretty little shrub with 
rosemary-like leaves, and true lavender 
like flowers; but it is not hardy in our 
northern states. It is indigenous in 
Southwestern Europe. 





Trees and Shrubs. 








QUESTIONS ABOUT TREES AND SHRUBS. 


F. N. B., Northern Indiana, asks: 

1. HYDRANGEA PANICULATA vars.—‘‘In 
your remarks about these, page 357. 
August 15 last, you speak of the ‘single’ 
flowered forms coming in before and after 
H. paniculata grandiflora to extend the 
flowering period. But I cannot find them 
advertised by anyone.”’ 

Ans. Send to the Kissena Nurseries, 
Flushing, N. Y. 

HYDRANGEA HORTENSIS.—‘‘Why cannot 
it be grown out of doors if protected with 
leaves to keep out frost?’ 


Ans. Soit can. But there is a point 
to be observed. It is easy enough to 
mulch so as to keep the roots and crown 
alive over winter, and sprouts will come 
up from the crown in spring and grow 
rankly, but they won’t blossom. The 
flower bearing wood must come from the 
old wood and not from root sprouts, 
hence we have got to keep some of it 
alive; even if only one or two buds near 
the bottom of the main shoots survive in 
good condition the branches that come 
from those eyes should produce flowers. 
Cut the plants pretty well back, then tie 
the branches up close together; now 
mulch the ground quite deep with forest 
tree leaves, and place an inverted box or 
half barrel over the plant, and pile sedge 
or litter over the box, and see what suc- 
cess you will have. 


3. Hypericum MosERIANUM.—"‘Does it 
require shade, or willit do better in full 
sunshine?”’ 


Ans. While we have seen it behaving 
nicely in open sunshine in level fairly 
moist garden ground, we believe it pre- 
fers slight shade and shelter, just as H. 
calycinum and H. patulum do. 


4, SPIRAZA DISCOLOR VAR. ARLAFOLIA. 
—‘It does not succeed with me. Does it 
require special treatment and location?” 


Ans. We don’t wonder at that, for it 
is peculiar in its behavior, often dying 
down to the ground in winter. We find 
it likes good ground, good drainage and 
shelter, a mulching on the ground over 
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winter and a few evergreen branches 
about its tops. It acts as if it were ten- 
der. On the other hand we have had it 
as fine at Boston as we have on Long 
Island. Although a most elegant shrub 
when in bloom it is one that will always 
be a little uncertain. 

5. A DOUBLE FLOWERING THORN, IS IT 
WORTH GROWING?—"'I set out last fall a 
double flowering thorn. It is stationary 
—has only shoots from the main stem, 
some 8 inches long—and there are quan- 
tities of plant lice upon it, grey ones in a 
white dust, but they are not mealy bugs, 
more active. The bed was specially dug, 
filled with sods and is shaded slightly by 
trees Is the thorn worth bothering 
with? Will it bloom here? and when? 
and what treatment must it have? The 
scarlet thorn at the other end of the bed 
is doing well.” 

Ans. Ifthe scarlet thorn does well with 
you there is no reason why the double 
flowered one shouldn’t do well also. 
Wash off the lice, then spray the plant 
with kerosene emulsion;: repeat this in a 
week. During the summer give the tree 
a thorough soaking of water, enough to 
' soak the ground two feet deep, once a 
month, for a few years, till you get itinto 
vigorous health. We have some young 
trees three years from the nursery that 
bloomed nicely last spring. 

6. THE CHINESE TAMARIX.—‘‘Our best 
Tamarix Chinensis happens to be grow- 
ing just where one cannot enter the house 
without seeing it—certainly a happy sit- 
uation for the daintiest of shrubs. Not 
having found it reliably hardy we 
cut off the wood last fall to about six 
inches from the ground and covered the 
crown with leaves and a box, and the re- 
sult of this heroic treatment is a plant of 
perfect shape, some six or seven feet high 
and with plentiful spikes of the enticingly 
graceful pink blossoms.”’ 

Ans. Precisely what you ought to 
have done, and so faras the cutting down 
goes, what we do every year. The two 
species most common in cultivation are 
T. Africana, which blooms in spring on 
the previous year’s wood. Assoon as it 
is done blonming in June we cut back the 
shoots as close as we would in pollarding 
a willow; young sprouts soon shoot « ut 
and these are left for next spring’s blos- 
soms. The ether species, T. Chinensis, 
blooms in August and September on the 
young wood. This we cut back in winter 
as hard as we dot e African one in June. 
The result isa vigorous growth of long 
plume-like wands and dense neat shrubs 
all the time. 


BAD YEAR FOR TREES IN NEW JERSBY. 


This has been aseason of disasters here, 
opening with late frosts, and these con- 
tinuing until June, then cave the tornado 
and hail on July 13, demolishing trees of 
all sizes, some at least two centuries old, 
and from this age down to babyhood. 
The hail cut and battered everything soft 
or at all succulent, and the scars on the 
bark of the trees left standing remind one 
of what might be seen after a battle in 
the wilderness. Many of my young 
grafted nut trees were broken down, and 
in one square of 100 specimen chestnut 
trees there is not one nut to be found this 
fall, although nearly all were loaded last 
year. But as thisis but once in thirty 
years I trust that it will not be repeated 
soon. A. S. FULLER. 

Ridgewood,N. J. 


“My CAMPERDOWN ELMs,” says N. M. 
F., Oak Grove, Ill., ‘Shave a drawn and 
burned appearance in summer. The sub- 
soil is clay. The t ees appear to be 


healthy and the leaves grow thrifty, but 
soon present the above appearance. 
There is no sign of borers. Special atten- 
tion is paid to watering. Canthese trees 
be made to assume the perfect shape and 
glossy leaves ot eastern trees?’’ The Cam- 
perdown elm should grow well with you. 
Why it doesn’t is because of some local 
reason we do not know. In your clay 
soil is the drainage good? Weshould ad- 
vise you to get Mr Egan, Mr. Jansen, 
Mr. Kanst, or Mr. Pettigrew to go out 
with you to your place someday; anyone 
of them could probably tell you in a 
moment what the trouble is; besides, 
they might give you a good many other 
useful points about yourtreesand garden 
that would be of service to you. 


WEEPING PURPLE BEECH.—A reader 
writes: ‘“‘My nurserymen write me that 
they have imported a few of these trees 
for two orthree years, but have lost them 
all. They have never seen a specimen of 
it.”’ There is a nice young specimen of it 
at Dosoris. It is as true a weeper as is 
the pendulous English beech, and the 
color of the foliage is the same deep pur- 
ple of River’s purple beech. It is a very 
striking plant and catches the eye of 
everyone interested in trees. But your 
nurserymen are right; it is a hard tree to 
import and make live. 


A Low HEDGE PLANT or border about 
the garden? B.S. P., Va. Box, Berberis 
Thunbergii, Japan quince var. Simoni. If 
Abelia rupestris is hardy with you (this 
you must fina out from your neighbors) 
it would make a neat ever-blooming 
hedge; and if the variegated elzagnuses 
are hardy with you they would also have 
a neat uncommon appearance. They’d 
need a pruning in, though, after they be- 
come f1irly established. A Rosa rugosa 
hedge would be pretty, but it spreads a 
good deal. Altogether the berberis may 
be the best. 


E., CHICAGO, asks:—‘‘ Which Euonymus 
do you consider produces the most showy 
and handsomest berriesin the fall?’”’ The 
European (£. Europzus). The Ameri- 
can, however, has also very showy fruit 
and surpasses the European in its finely 
tinted autumn foliage. 


THE RusstIAN OLIVE.—A reader asks, 
“what is it?” Eleagnus angustifolius. 
Being very hardy it is particularly useful 
in cold and exposed parts, as in. our 
northwestern states. 
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ROSES IN WISCONSIN. 


There are very few roses that are relia- 
bly hardy here without more or less win- 


- ter protection, and all are the better for 


it. A parti-colored rose which I learned 
to know, thirty years ago, as ‘‘Russell’s 
Cottage’ is as hardy as any; and Mme. 
Plantier is not far behind. Rosa rugosa, 
however, is absolutely hardy—needs no 
protection whatever. 

The most vigorous growing rose in my 
garden is Mme. Chas. Wood. It blooms 
profusely in spring, and then goes entirely 
out of business. The most satisfactory 
of all the roses I have ever grown is Mrs. 
Degraw. It blooms profusely early and 
late; and there has not been a fortnight 
this summer in whichit did not show 
bloom. This week (first week in Septem- 
ber) I cut a stem with five blown roses 
and two buds on it. Three days after 
cutting, those blooms are still in good 


form, though standing in living roomsall 
the time. It is a beautiful rose, and needs 
very little protection, even in severe win- 
ters like the last. 

By the side of Mrs. Degraw, stands 
Mme. Georges Bruant. It holds clusters 
of buds and white blossoms six feet 
aloft. One branch, last month, carried 
fifteen buds. The flowers often measure 
four inches in diameter, but are some- 
what too loose and irregular. It is quite 
hardy, but killed back a little last winter 
for Want of protection. It will bloom 
through October; and so will Mrs. 
Degraw. 

With careful protection in winter, Her- 
mosa gives me great satisfaction. It 
stands near to Mrs, Degraw in my 
esteem. La France, well protected, does 
finely in some seasons, but not always. 
To my mind, no rose is more beautiful 
than Mrs. John Laing; but I have not 
found it sufficiently vigorous and reliable 
for the sort of treatment which I am able 
to give. 

Rosa multiflora is reasonably hardy, 
and gives much pleasure with its multi- 
tudinous clusters of single white flowers; 
though its season is lamentably short. I 
would not be without it. I have a plant 
of the Dawson rose which is a puzzler. It 
is at least four years old and of vigorous 
growth; but it has never shown a blos- 
som. It went through two winters here 
without any protection. Last winter, I 
gave it protection for the first time, and 
it killed back within a foot of the ground. 
It has made vigorous growth again this 
summer, but still no bloom. 

One of the finest roses I have is, to me, 
nameless as yet. It come to me froma 
reputable nursery as Mme. Georges Bru- 
ant; but nothing could be more unlike. It 
is a large deep pink rose, a vigorous 
grower with erect canes six feet high or 
more, and a profuse bloomer through 
June and July. But the lack of a name 
diminishes its value. ep ALts: 

Whitewater, Wis., September 7, 1895. 


SPOT ON ROSE LEAVES, 


W.L. P., New York, writes: ‘‘I enclose 
a few samples of leaves from my new rose 
bushes planted out in greenhouse benches 
for winter blooming about three weeks 
ago and all growing nicely. This same 
blight appeared on my last year’s bushes 
during the winter months and my gardener 
cannot account for it; he says it is not 
mildew. It attacks new and medium old 
leaves and seems to be contagious.” 

As far 1 can judge from the appearance 
of the leaves, should say that the damage 


.is not caused by any fungoid disease or 


insect, but is simply burned by the sun. I 
think if your correspondent will examine 
his plants he will find that lines of these 
damaged leaves will be found running 
north and south for a few feet and then 
disappearing. If I am right in my as- 
sumption he will find the cause in blisters 
in the glass, which act as lenses, focusing 
the sun’s rays like a burning glass. The 
remedy is to either take out the panes 
containing these blister spots or to daub 
them with thick paint. 
Pau M. Pierson. 
Scarborough, N. Y. 


ROSE CRIMSON RAMBLER. 


This is the best advertised rose of mod- 
ern times, but it has come to stay. Last 
year with me, and in Lincoln Park, Chi- 
cago, it mildewed so badly that it seemed 
worthless, I removed mine to a more 
open situation, but those in Lincoln Park 
were not changed. This year my old 
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plant was a picture, while last year 
plants bloomed considerably. There are 
now some symptoms of mildew, but not 
enough to speak of. One thing seems 
certain, and that is that where climatic 
conditions are conducive to mildew this 
rose must have an open situation. My 
plants were laid down in the winter and 
covered with earth. Those at Lincoln 
Park were planted on the western slope 
of a bank, unprotected, and they win- 
tered well, but it must be remembered 
that the temperature of last winter was 
quite even and the snows remained until 
quite late. W. C. EGan. 


ROSES, WINTER MULCHING FoR.—C. H., 
Roxbury, Mass., asks: “Would leaves 
that have been piled up for a yearandare 
partially decayed make a good winter 
covering for arose bed? How thick in 
that case should the layer be made? 
Would a layer of manure on topof this be 
an improvement, the whole to be dug 
into the ground next spring?’ That 
depends upon circumstances. Rotted 
leaves or leaf mould is capital for open- 
ing stiff soils, but there is very little ma- 
nurial strength init. In light land we 
wouldn’t care about them. Roses want 
strong manure, and no matter how good 
the manure may be we put on themin fall 
for mulching, by spring time the sub- 
stance is pretty well leached out of it; we 
would rather remove all the rougher part 
of that manure, and if need be apply finely 
rotted fresh manure to dig into the 
ground. Now there are two ways of 
protecting roses in winter, namely, by let- 
ting the plants retain their ordinary up- 
right manner of growth, and mulch the 
ground over their roots as you suggest; 
the other way is to bend down the bushes 
flat on tothe ground, keeping them all one 
way in the rows, and tolding them in 
place by pegs, wire loops or the mulch. 
In either case four to sixinches deep of the 
leaves and the same of rank strawy man- 
ure over it should answer very well. But 
if you have Bourbon, tea or other rather 
tender roses to cover lay them flat on the 
ground, then cover them with sods or 
loam, and over that a mulching of leaves 
or rank litter. Earth makes the safest 
mulch. 


THE ROSE SLUG, HELLEBORE POWDER 
FOR.—C. H.. Roxbury, Mass., asks: ‘Is 
hellebore powder dissolved at the rate of 
a tablespoonful to a gallon of water and 
applied with a force pump to the under 
side of leaves as effe.tive against the rose 
slug as if used dry with a powder bel- 
lows?’, No, because in applying it you 
lose so much of it. First moisten vour 
rose plants all over, then take your pow- 
der bellows and blow the powder on to 
the foliage. It will stick to the leaves 
when they are wet. We apply it early in 
the morning when theleaves are wet with 
dew. 


CRIMSON RAMBLER RosE.—B.S. P. asks: 
“Will it prove valuable as porch rose in 
Virginia?’ We cannot tell. In some 
places it has behaved nobly, in others 
poorly. But as it isso cheap and plenti 
ful we all should give it a trial. If you 
have not gotit try the old fashioned Gloire 
de Dijon rose; giveit asouth or southeast 
aspect, and if it proves hardy with you it 
will please you. Or, if you prefer a red, 
try Reine Marie Henriette, and get the 
Crimson Rambler too. 


RosE PRAIRIE QUEEN.—A specimen of 
this rose bush, 15 feet high, trained on a 
trellis, on south exposure, bloomed to the 


tips thissummer. It had no protection 
whatever over winter. W.C.E 
Northern Illinois. 
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AQUATIGS. 


We have an artificial circular pond 13 
feet in diameter here for the culture of 
aquatics. It is three deep with one foot 
of rich compost inthe bottom. It was 
the intention to plant the nymphzeas out 
in the pond, but experience has taught us 
that in a small space like this it was not 
the best plan. We now plant the nym- 
pheas and nelumbiums in tubs nearly 
filled with rich compost, and place these 
in the pond. Another lesson we learned 
was that two feet of water was too deep, 
when we could protect it in winter. Of 
course in natural ponds which it would 
be impracticable to protect in winter, the 
rhizomes of nelumbiums and hardy nym- 
phezas must be planted deep enough to 
keep them from freezing, but where they 
can be kept from frostin winter by cover- 
ing the pond or tank with boards and 
salt hay; nine inches of water above 
the crown of the plantare enough. Nym- 
pheas and nelumbiums bloom earlier, 
more profusely, and longer in shallow 
than in deep water. Shallow water is 
warmer than deep water, and the water 
at top is warmer than that at the bot- 
tom. For this reason we place our tubs 
of water lilies on brick piers so as to give 
them only a shallow covering of water. 

We would have filled in the pond to the 
required depth with mud but for the fact 
that we have a large number of gold- 
fishes in it, and the shallow water would 
get too much heated up by the sun for 
their health; so we have to compromise 
matters. 

Whatever depth the pond may be, the 
foundation of the wall must be out of 
reach of frost. Ours is an eight-inch 
brick wall lined with cement. 

The sorts of lilies grown are Nymphea 
odorata and its variety rosea, N. Zanzi- 
barensis azurea, and rosea, N. scutifolia, 
N. Marliacea chromatella, and the night- 
bloomers N. Devoniensis and N. dentata; 
Nelumbium speciosum, and its variety 
album; the water-hyacinth (Eichhornia 
crassipes major), the ‘‘water-snowflake”’ 
(Limnanthemum Indicum). Inthecenter, 
with its roots half submerged, we have 
the Egyptian paper reed, which relieves 
the flatness of the water-lilies by its bold 
column-like stems crowned with tasseled 
capitals. This plant only likes to have 
its ‘feet’? wet. The tubitis planted in 
is draped with ‘‘parrot’s feather” or 
water-milfoil (Myriophyllum). 

We have also, outside the pond, tubs of 
the water poppy (Limunocharis Hum- 
boldtii) and floating heart (Limnanthe- 
mum nymphezoides.) Around the pond 
is a little border in which are planted 
Japanese irises, and that beautiful, grace- 
ful grass, Eulalia gracillima univittata. 

Of all the water lilies, those that give 
us most satisfaction are Nymphza 
odorata and its variety rosea. They 
commence to bloom about the middle of 
May and continue to flower till the ap- 
proach of cool weather. Zanzibarensis 
and its varieties are best raised from seed 
every year. Sow the seeds in January or 
February and pot as required, plunging 
the pots in pails of water. Put them in 
the pond, in their blooming tubs, about 
the first of June. All the nymphzeas and 
nelumbiums delight in rich soil. On the 
approach of cool weather we take into 
our greenhouses our tubs of night-bloom- 


ing nymphea. When the foliage dies 
down we search around the base of the 
old plant for young “bulbs,’’ as the old 
one is generally useless after the first year. 
You will usually find six or eight. Pot 
these and grow them on for next year. 
The more liberally you treat them the 
better will be the return. 

The only insect pest that bothers us is 
b'ack aphis; on account of the fishes we 
cannot use insecticices, but we keep these 
off by syringing forcibly with the hose. 
We cover over the pond in December with 
boards and salt hay, leaving a space for 
a 2-foot square sashto admit light to the 
fishes. Where’ fishes are kept do not use 
manure for covering, as the leachings of 
it will pollute the water. Constantly 
running streams and fountains are not 
good for water lilies, as they make the 
water too cool, though the fishes delight 
in it. Wo. FirzWwiLLiaM. 

Baronald, Orange, N. J. 
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SOME OF THE JAPAN PLUMS. 


Ogon, Abundance, Burbank and Sat- 
suma fruited here this last summer, the 
first two in quantities sufficient to test 
their market value, and the last two in 
less quantities. Ogon is considerably 
earlier than either of the.others, and for 
that reason and the fact that it seems 
more likely to produce crops every year 
makes it valuable for market. It has a 
peculiar flavor which is relished by some 
and not by others, but its rich yellow 
color makes it sell, and it is a perfect free- 
stone, while all the others cling more or 
less. It is sweet (except the skin) when 
eaten in its fresh state, but when cooked 
requires a very large quantity of sugar. 
Abundance, when in a vigorous condi- 
tion and not allowed to overbear, is a 
very good eating plum inits fresh state 
and fairly good for cooking. Both sold 
in ten-pound grape baskets for 30 to 50 
cents per basket. Burbank is somewhat 
later and larger, and Satsuma still later 
and larger, and both white and fine look- 
ing, are rather too firm fleshed to pass 
for best to eatin their fresh state, but 
Burbank is very good for canning and 
Satsuma still better, and we value both 
highly for this purpose. All four of them 
have proved practicaily curculio proof, 
because they bear enough in spite of it, 
and they have all borne full crops with- 
out other varieties to fertilize them. 

Hammonton, N.J. Wm. F. BAsserr. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


Gathering the apples and pears is what 
concerns us just now. Seckel pears are 
in ‘perfection. If you cannot eat them 
fast enough can them, they are delicious 
when properly ‘“‘put up.’’ - Hardy is fine, 
Sheldons coming in and Bosc to succeed 
them. All are among the finest pears 
grown, healthy and free cropping. Better 
get these sorts all gathered and stored in 
a cool dark room. They are finer in 
quality when allowed to ripen in the 
house and slowly. Sheldon is what we 
are using for baking, and the windfalls 
of it for stewing. On account of the pro- 
longed drouth all the pears, even the win- 
ter varieties as Anjou, Angouleme, Easter 
Beurre and the like are dropping so fast 
that we are beginning to wonder if any 
will stick on till the middle of the month, 
our usual gathering time; and rather 
than lose all we are lifting and gathering 
whatever part easily from the tree, but 
leave all that have any firmness to them, 
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MADRESFIELD COURT GRAPES. 





for it really is too soon to gather such 
sorts as Winter Nelis, Easter Beurre, Jos- 
ephine des Malines, and the like A dry 
airy room is a bad place for gathered 
fruit, which in such quarters is sure to 
get shrivelled in the skin. While the fruit 
itself should be kept rigidly dry the at- 
mosvhere should be moderately moist. 

Winter apples should be left on the trees 
till well into October; but at the rate 
they are dropping with us if we are to 
save any at all we shall have to pick 
them early in the month. In localities 
where they are sticking to the trees fairly 
well, however, let them remain unpicked 
as lonz as it is safe from sharp frost, they 
will keep all the better for it. 

This is a good time to set out new 
plantations of raspberry and blackberry 
bushes. Shorten the canes considerably, 
lift with good roots and plant firmly, in- 
clining the tops a little to one side, length- 
wise in the row, to make it easy to bend 
them down and cover them over winter. 
In blackberry bushes be sure to retain the 
crosswise root at bottom. 

If the weather continues very dry don’t 
forget to give your young strawkerry 
plants a good soaking of water now and 
again; get them into good condition both 
as regards crowns and roots before win- 
ter sets in. Now is the time to lay the 
foundation for a good crop of berries 
next summer. 


MADRESFIBLD GOURT GRAPE. 


The accompanying illustration, en- 
graved from a photograph of some first 
’ prize bunches of this splendid grape that 
I exhibited at Boston, gives one a better 
idea of what kind of a berry it is than I 
could do in words. 

The variety is a cross between Muscat 
of Alexandria, white, and Black Morocco, 
and it isan early grape. The berries are 
very large, oval, dark purple, with a 
dense blue bloom, and of the very best 
quality. The vine is thrifty, and the 
canes ripen up well, and the bunches set 
their berries fine, in fact it can always be 
depended on for a crop. I regard it as 


one of the best black greenhouse grapesin 
cultivation. 

We have four vines of it here. Three of 
these I raised by inarching them on to 
Black Hamburgh stocksin the Hamburgh 
vinery; and the other one on to a Muscat 
of Alexandria vine in the Muscat house, 
the variety doing well on either stock, 
and admirably in either house. 

As the leaves are thin and a little sus- 
ceptible to burning, if your glass is not 
of Al quality, that is if it has any flaws 
in it, shade it very thinly to prevent the 
possibility of the foliage getting scalded. 
When the berries begin to color be careful 
in ventilating the house, for if the atmos- 


. phere inside is kept close, particularly in 


sun heat, the berries are sure to crack. 
And have the border kept well watered 
too. It isn’t a well watered, welldrained 
border that causes cracking; it is stag- 
nant atmospheric moisture on the berries 
that does the mischief. 
GEORGE MCWILLIAM. 
Whitinsville, Mass , Sept. 16, ’95. 


PROPAGATING BERRY BUSHES. 


Every grower of small fruit should un- 
derstand the best method cf propagating 
plants New plants from black rasp- 
berries are secured by covering the tips of 
new canes lightly with moist dirt and 
leaving them until spring. They are then 
ready to set out. 

The best plants from the blackberry are 
grown by digging up large thrifty roots 
and cutting them in pieces four or five 
inches in length, and planting these in a 
well prepared seed bed. They make good 
plants in one season. New canes or 
suckers are also used, and make good 
plants if carefully dug with a portion of 
the cross root attached. 

For currants and grapes select thrifty 
new growth; cut them in pieces six to 
twelve inches in leagth and set them six 
or eight inches apart in rows, leaving 
only one or two buds above ground. 
Press the dirt firmly about all cuttings. 

Gooseberries are sometimes grown from 
cuttings in the same way as currants and 


grapes, but they are not so easily propa- 
gated. The better way isto bend branches 
ofthem to the ground in fall or early 
spring and cover them with moist dirt. 
Fine roots will start along the branch in 
one season, then make them into cuttings 
and set them out in the same way as cur- 
rants and grapes. 

Cuttings require deeprich soil andclean 
cultivation. They may be made after the 
first frosts and set at once, or tied in 
bundles, buried in cellar away from frost, 
and set out early in spring. Label each 
bundle as it is made and mark each row 
as itis set. By growing yourown plants 
a love for them is created that would not 
otherwise exist. M. A. THAYER. 

Sparta, Wis. 


HALE’S PAPER SHELL HICKORY. 

Mr. Henry Hale of Englewood, N. J., 
found on his farm near Saddle River a 
shell bark hickory tree whose nuts were 
so thin shelled that a person with ordina- 
rily strong hands can take two of these 
nuts and press them together, breaking 
them in the hand, something almost im- 
possible in the case cf a c,mmon shell- 
bark nut. And besides being thin-shelled 
these Hale’s nuts are large, meaty, of fine 
eating quality and they keepin good con- 
dition longer than do those of the English 
walnuts (Juglans regia). 

Soon after it was discovered we secured 
some wcod for grafting, and I propagated 
a good many trees of it in this way, using 
seedlings of the common shell-bark for 
stocks. Of the first lot we raised—just 
sixteen years ago—we sent a memorial 
tree to Mr. C. A. Dana, at Dosoris. It is 
bearing fruit this year for the first time, 
A plant of the same propagation that we 
set cut as a specimen in the nurseries 
here, bore fruit for the first time last 
year. 

As grafting hickories is no easy matter 
let me detail my method of doing it. 
Have found the last halfof April to bethe 
best time. Have the cions cut during the 
winter and put away in a shady corner 
to prevent their early moving into 
growth. Before grafting let the stock 
show moving inits buds. Crown, whip, 
also half-clett yrafting, I have found to 
answer. In grafting, wax well and tie 
wax paper around the unions to exclude 
air and ward off rains. Thecions arenot 
likely to start before three or four weeks. 
Look at the top of the paper, and assoon 
as the buds begin to push, open the top. 
It is well to tie a little stick to the graft 
the first year for fear of breakage by 
wind. The rest is easy, untie gradually 
so that there shall be nostrangling of the 
grafts. J. R. Trumpy. 

Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 


I wish To say that I ama subscriber 
to several horticultural journals but have 
found more satisfaction in GARDENING 
than all the others put together; so well 
do I like the paper that I immediately 
bought volume one andthe back numbers 
of volume two when I entered my sub- 
scription. Itis my directory in all such 
matters. H C. Burrows. 

New York, September 16, 1895. 


I REALIZE the different character of con- 
tributions to GARDENING and editorial 
comments from those .contained in most 
of the floricultural papers. It seems a 
pity that amateurs have nothing but 
your paper, as far as I know, to tell them 
all the faults of a plant as well as its 
merits. We set things out, not knowing 
their failings, wasting a whole year, and 
if late in the season, leaving bare spaces 
in the garden. Li. Ceekeys 

New York, September 1895. 
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GARDENING is gotten up for its readers and in their 
interest, and it behooves you, one and all, to make it 
interesting. If it does not exactly suit your case, 
please write and tell us what you want. It is our 
desire to help you. 

ASK ANY QUESTIONS you please about plants, 
flowers, fruits, sb darted or other practical gardening 
matters. We will take pleasure in answering them. 

SEND Us NOTES of your experience in gardening in 
any line; tell us of your successes that others may be 
enlightened and encouraged, and of your failures, 
perhaps we can help you. 

SEND US PHOTOGRAPHS OR SKETCHES of your 
flowers, gardens. greenhouses, fruits, vegetables, or 
horticultural appliances that we may have them en- 
graved for GARDENING. 
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HYMENOCALLIS (ISMENE) CALATHINUM 
is a crinum-like bulbous plant with beau- 
tiful, white, very fragrant flowers, a 
native of Brazil. But it is one of the 
easiest of plants to grow—plant it out in 
the garden in May, and lift the bulbs in 
October and keep them dry over winter 
as one would a gladiolus. At Mr. Mc- 
Elvery’s at Flatbush the other day we 
saw a long rowofit in hisgarden. “Well, 
I'll tell you how I came to haveso many,”’ 
he remarked. ‘‘Some years ago I gota 
very large bulb of it and planted out in 
my garden, in the fall I dug it up with a 
fork but not thinking it was so deep in 
the ground, broke the bulb at the base. I 
was sorry enough, but I dried the wouna 
and buried the bulb in dry soil in a pot in 
the house. It kept plump and nice andin 
spring showed signs of buds at the base. 
I planted it out as before, and that sum- 
mer got sixteen offsets from it. And for 
cutting the flowers are much better than 
crinums, they last so much longer.”’ 


VICK’S WHITE BRANCHING ASTER iS one 
of the largest and finest blooming of all 
China asters. A pink flowering variety of 
it has now been secured. 


A WHITE CRIMSON RAMBLER ROSE,—A 
prominent British florist visiting here the 
other day told us about a white variety 
of the Crimson Rambler that is now being 
‘‘worked up’’ on the quiet. He was very 
pronounced in his praise of Crimson 
Rambler itself. 


THE DAHLIAS LOOK BAD —Mr. Wm. F. 
Bassett of Hammonton, N. J, quitea 
dahlia fancier, writing to us September 
22,says: ‘It is very dry and excessively 
hot here—98° in the shade yesterday and 
97° to-day. I never knew dahlias look 
so bad betore. The American Dahlia So- 
ciety’s committee at their last meeting 
decided not to hold a regular exhibition 
because there was likely to be so little to 
show.”’ 


AN EXHIBITION OF CANNAS was held in 
New York September 23. But on account 
of the protracted drouth and the exceed- 
ingly hot weather at the time of and for 
some days immediately preceding the 
exhibition, the exhibits were not as many 
or as varied as would have been the case 
had the weather been cooler. In fact on 
this account some of our most enthusias- 
tic canna raisers were unable to make 
any exhibit. 


THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN.—Sev- 
eral of our subscribers have written to us 
asking for this book. Our publisher’s 
stock of it has been sold out, but he has 
sent to London for a further supply, and 
in a few days expects to beable to supply 
it to all who want it. The price here, 
post paid, is $6. It is the best book on 
the subject in the English language, right 
up to date, lavishly illustrated, and by 


the greatest master in the art of decora- . 


tive gardening living. 


CoLumMBIA, the champion canna of the 
World's Fair, and still regarded as one 
of the (if not the) best crimson cannas in 
commerce has disappointed us. It is 
dwart and produces immense branched 
heads of large blossoms, but among fifty 
varieties of new cannas now in full 
growth and bloom at Dosoris, it is the 
poorest grower. This may be the fault of 
the individual plant that we have how- 
ever, rather than of the variety. Anyway 
there are among scarlets and crimsons 
several whose vivid colors are more 
pleasing. 


POOR ASTER SEED.—One of our sub- 
scribers asks us to tell her where she can 
get good seed and true to name, what 
she has had this year has been poor, and 
wrongly named, and she’’ won’t stand it.”’ 
We all know that the China aster seed 
crop of ’94 was a failure, hence there was 
very little good seed on the market this 
year, but be it good or bad we should see 
to it that itistrueto name. About the 
best seed to be had this year was what 
was left over from last year’s sales; that 
is the crop of 1893. But the prospects 
are bright for good seed and plenty of it, 
next spring. 


MorE CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Mr. T. H. 
Spaulding of Orange, N. J, many of 
whose new chrysanthemums we illus- 
trated in GARDENING last fall, has gone 
into the cultivation of this beautiful 
flower more extensively than ever. He 
has just completed a new greenhouse 100 
feet long by 25 feet wide for them, and 
has in course of erection other three 
greenhouses of the same dimensions for 
the same purpose, besides one equally 


large for carnations. No doubt Mr. 
Spaulding is encouraged in this by the 
satisfactory progress of a host of new 
seedlings -of chrysanthemums he has 
raised this year, both from home saved 
pedigree seeds and a special selection of 
seed from Japan. From among both of 
them he expects something new, distinct 
and pretty nice. He sent some of the 
seeds of both to Dosoris last spring and 
we havea very promising lot of plants 
from them. That is one of the good 
things in chrysanthemums, we can raise 
them from seed and bloom them the same 
year. 


GOLDEN GLow is to be the name of the 
new double flowering form of Rudbeckia 
laciniata that is going to be sent out asa 
novelty among hardy herbaceous plants 
next year. We saw it in bloom in the 
summer of 1894, .and were not only par- 
ticularly well pleased with it as a vigor- 
ous decorative plant, but amazed because 
we had never before seen or heard 
of a double-flowered rudbeckia. Last 
spring a plant of it was sent to Dosoris 
for trial. We planted it out in the open 
garden where it has grown strongly and 
blossomed lavishly and most beautifully 
and for several weeks. Among the pro- 
minent horticulturists who have gone 
into ecstacies over it as seen at Dosoris 
were Wm. R. Smith, of the U. S. Botani- 
cal Garden, Washington, Wm. L, Swan 
of Oyster Bay, and John McElvery of 
Flatbush. The flower stems rise 5 to 7 
feet high and are very branching and 
carry sheaves of large, showy, pure, deep 
vellow, full-double blossoms, far more 
beautiful and elegant than those of any 
sunflower, and they last well when cut. 
Not only has this plant great value for 
garden decoration, but for cut flowers it 
is going to be invaluable. There is no 
green or dark eye whatever to it, itis 
quite double, and without any of the 
stiffness peculiar to Helianthus multi- 
florus or any other sunflower. In fact we 
look upon it as the most desirable addi- 
tion to our hardy plants since Clematis 
paniculata was introduced. 


POISONING BY NIGHTSHADE (Solanum 
nigrum).—A little girl between two and 
three years of age, in Glen Cove, was out 
picking and eating grapes when she came 
upon one of these nightshade vines full of 
its black berries, and thinking they too 
must be good to eat she picked and swal- 
lowed some of them. She became very 
sick, going into convulsions and showing 
every symptom of Belladonna poisoning. 
A physician was immediately on hand 
and after considerable work succeeded in 
saving thechild. The black berries ejected 
by the little sufferer were identified as 
those of Solanum nigrum. This solanum 
is a bushy, sprawling, common weed, a 
naturalized plant from Europe and fre- 
quent in moist waste places, as by road- 
sides, hedgerows rubbish dump places in 
gardens and the like. It will spread flat 
along the ground or rise up among other 
bushes, but it is not a climbing plant. Its 
leaves are ovate and deep green, and its 
flowers quite small, white, potato like, 
and in small clusters, soon succeeded by 
small round green berries that change to 
black when ripe. Although large children 
and grown people are not apt to eat of 
this fruit, they are tempting enou-h to 
young children who usually look upon all 
kinds of berries as something meant to 
be eaten. And as they are neither ill 
tasting nor ill smelling they offer nothing 
repugnant to young children. We would 
therefore urge our readers who notice this 
vile plant growing on or about their 
premises to pull it up and destroy it. The 
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common bittersweet (Solanum Dul- 
camara), a climbing plant with rather 
showy potato-like purple flowers and 
showy scarlet berries, is another danger- 
ous member of this family, but its fruit is 
not so virulentiy poisonous as that of the 
black berried nightshade referred to 
above. 








Cacti. 








GAGTI: HOW TO GROW THEM. 


Some cacti as epiphyllum, phyllocactus 
and some cereus are remarkable for the 
beauty of their flowers, others are noted 
for their odd and attractive spiry bodies. 
While most cacti are natives of warm 
climes, we have some in Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Minnesota and even in Wisconsin. 
These must endure more than 40° below 
zero at times, but generally they are in 
well drained situations and get thor- 
oughly ripened before hard frostsetsin. It 
is a mistaken idea that cacti must be 
always kept dry to do well, this state 
during their resting period is all right, but 
like the camel they must have water 
sometimes. In their native habitat some 
survive without rain for a year or two, 
then a rainy season comes on and they 
are soaked into life and commence to 
bloom at once, then to grow and produce 
their fruits or seed. 

Some cacti grow on open prairie like 
any wild plant, and in their season the 
ground is carpeted with the bright flow- 
ers of Echinocactus Texensis, E. Simpsoni, 
Mammillaria applanata, etc. Others may 
grow in rocks without any apparent soil, 
but if you trace the one root down for 
several feet you may find it enlarges into 
a tuft of roots in fine, rich soil. The 
bulky cacti do betterif their bodies donot 
rest on moist soil, sand should be placed 
under the plant 

When cacti from nativecollectors direct 
are received their roots are mangied and 
broken, now these should be cut off close 
to the plant with a sharp knife. Ifthe 
plants are then placed on clean sand and 
only moistened occasionally they will 
make lots of fine roots which will soon 
‘‘boom”’ the plants. 

My best success with fresh cacti received 
in summer was as follows: I had a com- 
mon frame with sash hinged and raised 
at all times except in damp or cool 
weather. On the hard dirt bottom six 
inches of sand were placed. After the roots 
were all cut off the plants were placed on 
the surface of the sand and showered oc- 
casionally, so that the surface of sand 
was dry soon after, but the bottom was 
rather moist. In two months they made 
masses of roots equal to the size of the 
plants, in fact roots as goodas you would 
want ona strawberry plant, these could 
be lifted with sand attached and potted 
in rich soil. To illustrate take a small 
fresh plant, say of the echinocactus family 
and suspend it an inch over a glass of 
water—watch the result. 

In a bed as described, three feet square 
planted close with Echinocactus czespi- 
tosus I had from 15 to 25 flowers open 
every day for over six weeks, hundreds of 
beautiful pink and magenta blossoms 
three inches across and sweet scented, 
open to the glare of the sun for days. E. 
Simpsoni produces its rosy flowers as 
profusely, as many as eight being on a 
plant the size of a hen’s egg. 

Amateurs should not be discouraged! 
Investigation may perhapsshow that too 
much water at times and not enough at 
others may be the cause of failure but in 


most cases it is poor drainage. To the 
beginner I would say, put a 4 inch board 
on a pair of ten cent brackets in a south 
facing window and set thereon twelve 
saucers, then twelve small pots in them 
and a plant ineach pot. For soil I take 
one-half sharp sand and the balance of 
rich loam with some lime or old plaster, 
fill the pots one-third with charcoal for 
drainage. Let the plant rest immediately 
on sand or small pebbles and water once, 
no more until growth begins. 

Cuttings should be placed in the sun for 
three or four days before planting them 
kept about dry until rooted. They root 
best in clear sand. The safest rule is to 
err on the side of dryness. 

Milton, Wis. Curt K. PLUMB. 
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THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


The celery must have good attention 
rioow. Give it abundance of water if 
necessary. White Plume and Golden 
Self-blanching should be earthed up full, 
or, better still, boarded up on each side 
and earth banked against the boards. 
By the first of October it is time all celery 
was handled, that is, the earth drawn in 
about the crowns and firmed there with 
the hands so as tocompact the leaves 
together. But we wouldn’t earth up the 
celery full that we intended for late 
winter use before the middle of the month. 

Thin the kale sowed last month to two 
or three inches apart in the rows. 

Keep the ground stirred among the 
young sp‘nach to prevent, as far possible, 
any o the seedlings damping off. 

Get the cold frames filled with young 
lettuce plants. Exposing them to much 
cold, notwithstanding the fact that they 
will stand several degrees of frost with 
apparent impunity, does them no good, 
in fact it toughens them. 

Be prepared to cover tomato plants in 
full bearing with some temporary protec- 
tion against frost, a moyable cold frame 
set over them is an excellent way of 
saving them. Thesame with snap beans. 
Indeed by placing a makeshift cold frame 
over three or four parallel rows sown 
a-purpose and banking against them with 
earth, and covering them with sashes, 
and these, in case of frost, with straw, 
hay or mats, we can have nice beans into 
November. 

Keep the ground hoed among the 
young beets, carrots and turnips to keep 
them growing, hence tender and juicy. 
About the end of the month or first of 
November is time enough to pull them 
for storing ia winter. 

If you haven’t any parsley growing 
especially for winter use, lift some roots 
and plant them ina box and keep as 
warm as practicable to encourage growth 
before consigning it to the cellar. 


RAISING MUSK MELONS. 


At the Henry Shaw banquet to nur- 
serymen, florists and market gardeners, 
given in St. Louis on the 14th of Septem- 
ber, Mr. D. I. Bushnell in speaking of the 
celebrated Montreal musk melons said: 

“Great care is used in the selection of 
seed. The melon earliest to ripen, best 
shape, etc., is left to ripen thoroughly for 
this purpose. The hotbed is made by 
first spreading hot manure fifteen inches 
deep upon the ground, then laying the 
frame thereon, banking outside with 
manure and filling the inside of frame 
with five inchesof dirt. The glass is then 


put on and left for a few days in this 
state until the first great heat is over. 
The seeds are planted about April 1, in 
5-inch pots, five seeds in each, and pots 
placed in hotbed frame as close together as 
possible. The temperature of the hotbed 
is kept at about 80°. 

“Early in May trenches are dug, fifteen 
inches deep, filled with hot manure, cov- 
ered with earth eight to ten inches, and 
at the distance of every four feet the mel- 
ons are transplanted, putting one pot 
containing three or four stout plants in 
each hill, of course turning them out of 
the pots. They are again covered with 
glass and given plenty of air during the 
day and covered at night. 

‘‘When the plants make a growth of 
three leaves nip off the top, so they can 
send out shoots for fruit. This is of great 
importance. About July 1, when vines 
have grown enough to fill the frames and 
melons are formed the size of your fist, 
remove the frames gradually. Shingles 
are placed under the melons, which greatly 
add to the appearance of the fruit when 
ripe. The largest melon I ever saw 
weighed twenty-eight pounds, although 
thirty-five to thirty-eight pounds is not 
at all unusual.”’ 


CABBAGE WORM, TO DESTROY IT.—Get 
some fine salt, dry it perfectly dry on the 
stove or in the oven, thentake it out with 
you into the garden. Inthe evening when 
the dew is on the plants take a small 
pinch of this dry powdered salt and dust 
it on each head; the dew will dissolve it 
anda slight rain willcarry itinamongthe 
leaves of the cabbage or cauliflower, and 
it kills every caterpillar it touches and 
doesn’t hurt the plants any. Do this 
about once a week. It is quick, simple, 
and effectual. 
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MUSHROOMS. 


N. L. G., Nottingham, N. H., writes: 
“Some time ago I purchased your book 
on mushrooms, and once I raised some 
good mushrooms, but have not been able 
to doit since. I have tried several times 
but failed. I think the trouble must be 
with the spawn, as I have followed 
strictly your instructions. I have also in 
my possession instructions on growing 
mushrooms given by a French gardener, 
in which he advises to examine the spawn 
after it has been in the bed seyen or eight 
days, and before the bed is cased over, 
and to remove such spawn as does not 
thrive. Now, as I find nothing in your 
book like the above, I write to inquire if 
it would not be a good plan to delay 
easing the bed till the spawn begins to 
thrive, and thus save all uncertainty 
about the spawn being good or worthless 
and much time in waiting for the bed to 
produce mushrooms when spawned with 
worthless spawn? Also will all good 
spawn show activity or begin to thrivein 
seven oreight days after being placedinthe 
bed? And ifso, why could not spawn be 
tested before using it extensively by 
making asmall bed and waiting a short 
time for it thrive?”’ ‘ 

With good spawn, good materials and 
a good place thereis no reason why you 
or any one cannot grow mushrooms. No, 
the spawn isn’t always good, and even 
experts may fail in knowing whether it is 
good orbad. Our book is written from 
actual practice, and is absolutely void of 
stereotyped twaddle. The French gard- 
ener’s plan, or a modification of it, is 
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found in every old book on mushroom 
growing we have seen, but we pay no 
attention whateverto it. It we think the 
spawn is bad we won’t plant it at all, 
and if we think it is good we will plant it, 
and no matter whether it shows ‘‘thriv- 
ing” or running at the end of eight or ten 
days after planting we case the bed and 
hope for mushrooms. Experimenting as 
you suggest. would be throwing time 
away. Take a brickof spawn into moist 
genial quarters, you needn’t have a _ hot- 
bed, just lay it around anywhere, say on 
a hillock of gently warm manure in a 
corner with a littlestraw over it to arrest 
atmospheric condensation which might 
rot the spawn. Ifthe spawn is good it 
will soon run in the brick. In the Paris 
Caves the new beds are mostly all 
spawned with working spawn taken 
from other beds; insuch a case the spawn 
is sure to be alive. Still we prefer the 
dormant spawn, if good, for heavy crops 
and heavy mushrooms. 
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HINTS FROM NATURE. 


Sometimes what might be termed acci- 
dental force of circumstances produces 
effects so charming in its way as to cre- 
ae well deserved admiration. I came 
across a “combination” the other day 
that set me thinking. In an old and un- 
kempt front yard was a large spruce, 
with a spread of branches of some twenty 
feet, the lower ones sweeping the ground 
Midway between the trunk and the tips 
of the lower branches, a litle group of 
the Allegheny mountain fringe (Ad/umia 
citrhosa) had made its home. You can 
all call'o mind the distinctive character- 
istics of an old well clothed evergreen 
branch in its almost feather-like shape, 
and then imagine this vine climbing up 
through the spreading laterals and cov- 
ering them like a mantleof lace. The del- 
icate fern-like foliage of the vine, in its 
lighter color and graceful lines, was en- 
hanced in its beauty by the contrast with 
the darker green of the bristly ‘‘needles.”’ 
All this was heightened by the sheet of 
delicate pink flowers thatseemed '0 fairly 
cover the whole space. All indica ions 
pointed to the fact that the vine was 
happy. It was not planted thre, but 
some wandering seed had started the set- 
tlement, and the naturalcondi ions being 
in accordance with the requirements of 
the species it staid, reproduced its kind 
and will so continue. Compare that vine 
in the situation described, where every 
gentle breeze sets itswaying to and fro in 
unison with its chosen support, with one 
that is harnessed to an unyielding trellis 
and bid be happy and content. I always 
feel sorry for some vines I occasionally 
see. They remind me of a dog chained in 
the hot sun. Oh! if both could only get 
away somewhere and have a run. 


Undoubtedly many readers of GARDEN- 
ING can reproduce this scene. The vine 
has been known and cultivated since 
1788, and is a biennial, but under proper 
conditions will sowitself, thus when once 
es ablished the group can be considered 
perennial. Use its foliage for bouque s. 
After you have chosen the cree under 
which to sow the seeds see tha~ the soil 
for at least one foot deep and three or 
more in circumference is loose and friable, 
for it will not re-sow itself in hard clay 
soil. Sow any :ime—fall or spring—and 
see that the vines have a fair amount of 
moisture. Shade and moisture and free- 
dom to ramble at will are its main re- 
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quirements. [It also grows first-rate in 
open sunshin>.—Ep. ] W. C. Ecan. 


BEAUTIFUL IVIES. 


C. W.R., also writes: ‘ While on a trip 
abroad several years since, I saw in Eng- 
land and Wales, several varieties of varie- 
gated ivy growing wild, some were green 
and white, while others had shades of red 
and brown most delightfully blended. In 
Germany I saw an ivy vine whose stem 
was 8 inches in diameter, and it had 
leaves 8 inches across. The vine covered 


hundreds of square yards of surface and 


was evidently very aged.” 

Many of these ivies are very beautiful. 
On tree trunks and walls in moist, shel- 
tered, shady places even as far north as 
Boston we know of some of the commoner 
ones doing fairly well, but it isn’t till we 
come to Philadelphia that they may be 
said to flourish. On north-facing walls, 
etc., at Washington they seem at home. 
At Dosoris we have a good many kinds 
(thanks to our good friends William R. 
Smith and John Saul, both of Washington) 
that thrive admirably, carpeting the 
ground under shrubs and trees in a shady 
moist place. And our genial friend and 
kind neighbor Mr. Wm. L. Swan, of 
Oyster Bay, just back from a trip to 
Europe, brought over a lovely lot of these 
fancy ivies from Wemyss Castle, Scotland, 
the gift of Mr. J. Clark, the gardener 
there, and has presented Dosoris witha 
set of them. 
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150 Blooming Bulbs, $1. 
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Ornamental Trees, Shrubs 
and Evergreens. 


SPECIMEN TREES, of LARGE SIZES FOR IMMEDIATE EFFECT. Ou 
stock of these is given as much care and cultivation as the smaller plants, makirg 
their successful transplanting almost a certainty. 

NATIVE OAKS, of all sizes, both seedling and transplanted. Large stock of 
Herbaceous Plants; also Japanese Maples (choice varieties in pots). 

NATIVE TREES and SHRUBS a specialty. The attention of Superintendents 

of Parks and Cemeteries, and Amateurs requiring large quantities of 

stock, is specially called to our Nurseries. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING in all its branches. Planting Plans prepared on 
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27 B St., New York. 
= Bowker cutie St. Boston. Rhododendrons, Azaleas and Hardy Herbaceous Plants 
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our offers of the famous new Roses, CRIMSON RAMBLER and ROSA DAWSONIT. 
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makes it rich. Should be mixed with the 
soil when potting, and used in solution 
later. Enough for a bushel of soil, 25C. 
Illustrated pamphlet and sample free. 


ROBT. L. MERWIN & CO., 
88 Wall St., New York 


New, Rare and Beautiful Plants 


Lord Penzance’s new hybrid Sweet Briars.. Old 
Garden Roses, Etc. 

Spirza “Anthony Waterer,’’ flowers rich crimson. 
A large collection of rare hothouse and green- 
house plants, carefully grown, at low rates, 
Orchids, ete. 

RARE AND BEAUTIFUL EVERGREENS. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, &c. 

PAEONIES—A large collection of the finest in cul- 
tivation. Hardy Perennials, Phloxes, Japan- 
ese Iris, Roses, Clematis, etc. New and Stand- 
ard Fruits, etc. 

aw-Catalogues on application. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 
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fi HYBRID GONIFER. 


A western nurseryman sends 
branch of a little conifer which he has 
been growing and increasing for some 
years. He gotit from a Texas nursery, 
where it originated, and is said ‘‘to bethe 
result of a cross between Biota Orien- 
talis aurea and Retinospora squarrosa 
Veitchii.”’ He also writes: ‘I very much 
doubt if such a cross could take place. If 
it could, this sort seems to contain quali- 
ties of both species, having the form of 
Biota O. aurea, but roots much easier. 
In winter it has the bluish tint of R. 

Veitchii only not so pronounced, and I 
think it is more hardy than either of the 
above sorts. Instead of the steel blue of 
the latter it has a brownish blue. With 
the warm weather of spring it gets to be 
a glaucous green. Itis, however, a very 
fine thing.”’ 

From the little branch sent, without 
any fruit cones, we cannot make any- 
thing more or less out of it than plain 
Retinospora squarrosa. Color or habit 
hardly counts, as both vary from seed, 
and as regards being easy to strike from 
cuttings, squarrosais so generally. Hy- 
brid conifers are, like diamonds by the 
wayside, hard to find. But seedling and 
bud sport variations are plentiful and 
often very distinct. Should the evergreen 
in question prove distinct from the type 
in color or habit no harm is done in giv- 
ing it a distinct varietal name. 


OUR ANNUAL INDEX. 


With this issue we mail a complete 
index to Vol. 3 of GARDENING, and soon 
after this issue reaches our readers we 
shall have ready copies of Vol. 3 bound 
in style uniform with Vols. 1 and 2. The 
price of Vol. 3 will be ae: 25 postpaid. 


ENCLOSED PLEASE fod ine for re- 
newal ofsubscription. I had great suc- 
cess with my garden this year, chiefly 
due to following the advice given in your 
able publication. 

New York. 


PLEASE mention GARDENING when writ- 
ing to advertisers. 
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For WATER SUPPLY 
and DEEP WELLS. 


EPPING, CARPENTER & GO, Ltd. 
2420 Penn Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


“Peter Phillips, Punxsutawney, Pa., 
other pump in his brewery.”’ 

“Peter Shaver, Wegee, O., 
in his coal mines.’’ 


uses no 


uses no other pump 


US ai 


THE ORIGINATORS OF THE STANDARD FLOWER POTS. Our capacity now is 


(2,000,000 STANDARD FLOWER POTS 


PER YRAR. 
Send for price list. 
BRANCH WAREHOUSES: 
Randolph Ave. & Union St., Jersey City. N 
Jackson Ave. & Pearson St., Long Island City, N 


i@S>A full line of Bulb Pans. 
"The ete Pottery Company, 


713 TO 719 WHARTON ST 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 


We can supply any of the following books, postpaid, 
at the prices given. 





How To Grow Curt FLoweErs (Hunt). 
—The only book on the subject. Itisa 
thoroughly reliable work by aneminently 
successful practical florist. Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GREENHOvuse CONSTRUCTION (Taft) —It 
tells the whole story about how to build, 
and heat a greenhouse, be it large or 
small, and that too in a plain, easily un- 
derstood, practical way. It has 118 
illustrations, $1.50. 

BULBS AND TUBEROUS ROOTED PLANTS 
(Allen).—Over 300 pages and 75 illustra- 
tions. A new work bya specialist in this 
line. Tells about lilies, cannas, dahlias, 
hyacinths, tulips; and allmanner of bulbs 
and how to grow them indoors and out- 
sides, summer and winter. $2.00. 

MusHrooms: How To Grow THEM 
(Falconer).—The only American book on 
the subject, 29 illustrations. Written by 
a practical mushroom grower who tells 
the whole story so tersely and plainly 
that a child can understand it. Thisbook 
has increased mushroom growing in this 
country three fold in three years. $1.50. 

Success IN MARKET GARDENING (Raw- 
son).—Written by one of the most promi- 
nent and successful market gardeners in 
the country, and who has the largest 
glasshouses for forcing vegetables- for 
market in America. Outdoor and indoor 
crops are treated. Illustrated, $1.00. 

THE Rose (Ellwanger).—The standard 
work on roses in thiscountry and written 
from a field affording the widest experi- 
ence in practical knowledge and opportu- 
nities for comparison, and where every 
variety of rose ever introduced is or has 
been grown. $1.25. 

THE BIGGLE BERRY Book (Biggle).—A 
condensed treatise on the culture of straw- 
berries, raspberies, currants and goose- 
berries; with truthful coloredillustrations 
of 25 varieties of strawberries, 8 rasp- 
berries, 5 currants, and 5 gooseberries; 
35 illustrations in black and white; and 
portraits of 33 of the most noted berry 
growers all over the country. 50Octs. 


THE PROPAGATION OF PLANTS (Fuller). 
—An illustrated book of about 350 pages. 





It tells us how to propagate all manner 
of plants, hardy and tender from an oak 
to a geranium, and describes every pro- 
cess—grafting, budding, cuttings, seed 
sowing, etc., with every manipulation 
pertaining to the subject It is the voice 
of practical experience, by one of the most 
brilliant horticulturists living. $1.50. 


Manoures (Sempers).—Over 200 pages; 
illustrated. It tells all about artificial, 
farmyard and other manures, what they 
are and what they are good for, the dif- 
ferent manures for the different crops and 
the different soils, how to apply them, 
and how much to use and all in sucha 
plain way that no one can misunderstand 
it. The author is an active, practical, 
horticultural chemist. 50 cents. 

DICTIONARY OF GARDENING (Nicholson). 
—An inimitable work. An encyclopedia 
of horticulture. It is the ready book of 
reference for all cultivated plants, includ- 
ing the most obscure genera and species 
as well as the most familiar. It is stand- 
ard authority onnomenclature. An Eng-: 
lish work but as much appreciated here 
asin Europe. Four volumes. $20.00. 

Fruits and Fruit Trees of America 
(Downing). $5.00. 

Fruit Garden (Barry). $2.00. 

American Fruit Culturist (Thomas). 
$2.00. 


Small Fruit Culturist (Fuller). $1.50. 
Gardening for Profit (Henderson). 
2.00. 
Practical Floriculture (Henderson). 
$1.30. 


On the Rose (Parsons) $1.00. 

Truck Farming at the South (Oemler). 
$1.50. 

Window Flower Garden (Heinrich). 75c, 

Ornamental Gardening (Long). $2.00- 

Volumes 1 and 2 of GARDENING.—Bound 
in half leather, beautifully illustrated, 
$2.25 each. Vol. 38, bound in style uni- 
form with Vols.1 and 2, price $3.25 post- 
paid. The set of three by express, not 
prepaid, $7.00. These three volumes, 
with their complete indexes, are alone 
an exceedingly valuable horticultural 
library. 


We are prepared to furnish any other book on any horticultural subject. 
Please mention what you wish to get in this line. 


.. THE GARDENING 60., Monon Building, Ghicago. 





OLUG-SHOT sexi 


Sold by the Seedsmen. 
Made by BENJ. HAMMOND, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


When you write an 
advertiser please state 
that you saw the adv. 
in GARDENING. 








BUILDERS should 
read our large adver- 
tisement in the last 


or next issue of this paper....... 
LOCKLAND LUMBER CO., Lockland, Ohio. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


Premium Guitars, Mandolins, Banjos & Violins 
ONLY $5 FOR EITHER. 


These instruments have received highest 
award for Tone, Finish and Material, and 
retail for $12.00, but in order to thoroughly 
introduce them in every locality, we will 
sell a limited number at above price. Sim- 
plified Instructor free with every instru- 
ment when cash accompanies order. Also 
sent C.0.D., with privilege of examining. 
THE MUSIOAL GUIDE PUB. 0O 
Cincinnati, @. Largest Manut’rs in the 
U.S. Illustrated Catalogue for 2c, stamp, 
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JOHN C. MONINGER CO. 


Cypress oniTe 
Green=House Fer 


: " CATLG. 
be Construction 
307 Material. 


Hawthorne Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


NEW TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA 
SLEEPING CAR LINES 


Wabash & Iron | Mountain Road, 


The Wabash and Iron Mountain have in- 
augurated a new daily line of first-class 
sleepers from Chicago to Laredo, Texas, via 
Little Rock, Malvern, Texarkana, Palestine, 
Austin and San Antonio. Passengers for 
Hot Springs have only one change of cars 
(at Malvern, 9-50 A. M. next day), arriving 
at Hot Springs 11:10 A. M.—six hours the 
quickest through sleeping car line between 
Chicago and Malvern. 

Also daily line of tourist sleepers, leaving 
Chicago on same train, through to Los 

Angeles, California. 


For Maps, Tickets and full information, 
apply at Ticket Office, 


201 Glark Street, Ghicago. 
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SY al Wal wed nape kg AAD 
PLAYING HOC. 
Our agents have been accused of gobbling 
up the best trade in a very hoggish way. Re- 
cently they imitated the animal ina still 
more realistic manner. One1761b. agent de- 
clared he could crawl through any wire fence 
where stays are not nearer than 2 1-2 ft. This 
statement published in our monthly paper 
has set others going and now bets are made 
and won by Page men in all parts of the 
country, much to the annoyance of Owners 
of wide-mouthed fences. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


When you write an 
advertiser please state 
that you saw the adv. 
in GARDENING. 





HITCHINGS & CO. 


Horticultural 


Established 50 Years. 


Architects and Builders 


And Largest Manufacturers ot 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 









Pe 
The highest awards 


eS ok 


Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palm Houses, etc. erected complete with our Patent Iron 
Frame Construction. 
SEND FOUR CENTS FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES. 





233 Mercer Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





H. TM. HOOKER COPIPANY, 


A ° 


57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 


GLASS FOR GREENHOUSES. —a- 


Plate, Window and Art Glass, Paints, Oils, Etc. 


Announcement to Florists.__-_—_!i\ 


We desire to announce the dissolution of the firm of Sipfie, Dopffel & Co., and to introduce to the trade 
its successor, The SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., which will be under the management of William Dopffel 
and Conrad Breitschwerth. The business will be conducted as heretofore, except on a larger scale to 
meet the growing demand for our goods, We have accordingly enlarged our plant and capacity and with 
unsurpassed facilities are now prepared to fill the largest order on short notice. Our latest improved 
machines are turning out the best and most serviceable flower pots in the market, and assuring you of 
our intention to lead in further improvements we solicit a continuance of your patronage in the belief 
that we can supply just what is needed at a price and in a manner satisfactory to all. 
Send for price list and samples and we know you willgiveusanorder. ....... 


SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., Office 403 N. Salina St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


WATER 


For Your 

GREEN HOUSE, 

ROSE HOUSE, 
NURSERY, 


Conservatory, Lawn, 
House, Garden,Stock 


Ser emettagience HO IAIR 
De LAMATER-RIDER ano PJM PING 
DeLAMATER-ERICSSON 

ENGINE. 


UMPINCG 
ENGINE. 

Their operation is so simple and 

safethatachildcanrunthem. They 


will pump water from _ shallow 
streams or any k.nd of well. The 
can be arranged for any kind of fuel. 
Capacity 1.500 to 30,000 galions 
of water a day, according to size. 


The De Lamater Iron Works, 
467 West Broadway, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. . 
When writing mention Gardening. 





ERICSSON, 





EMERSON 


aravt ana fh 


Price postpaid 
75 CENTS. 


} Address ed 
The Gardening Co. it} 
CHICAGO. 








Standard Flower Pots. 


10 per cent. off for cash with order. Special dis- 
count on large orders. We carry a large stock on 
hand of good strong pots. 


PRICE LIST OF STANDARD POTS, any number: 
1 4-inch pots, per 1000 § aoe panel Does per 1000 $22.00 


35.00 

24 3.50 8 #8 50.00 
2 * $s 4.00 9 s bs 75.00 
3 . sf 5.00 10 s per 100 10.00 
aeCti«* se 7.25 11 ee ne 15.00 
4 es oe 9.00 12 i ne 20.00 
5 © se 18.80 14 bd * 40.00 
16 “ . 75.00 


Address HILFINGER BROS. POTTERY, 


» « « « FORT EDWARD, N. Y. 


August Rolker & Sons, 136 & 138 W.24th St., New York 
City, New York Agents. 


Bound Volumes 
GARDENING. 


Vols. 1 and 2, bound in half leather 
in uniform style with complete indexes, 
$2.25 each, postpaid. 

Vol. 3, bound in style uniform with 
Vols. 1 and 2, price $3.25 postpaid. 

The set of three volumes by express, 
not prepaid, $7.00. These three vol- 
umes, with their complete indexes, are 
alone an exceedingly valuable horti- 
cultural library. 


THE GARDENING CO. 
Monon Building, CHICAGO. 





If you like Gardening 
please recommend it to 
your friends. 
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Belle Siebrecht, 
THE NEW ROSE. : 


The best Everblooming Rose to date, 
so say the most successful Com- 
mercial and Private gardeners. 


We are shipping yet every day. 


SIEBREGHT & WADLEY, 


Rose Hill Nurseries, 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Mention this paper. 


SRPCPrPCIrPrPrPrDeIePrPr 0 


Newport Nursery GO. 


Offers a full assortment of Trees, 
Shrubs, Vines and Herbaceous 
Plants at wholesale and retail. A 
Specialty of the hardy ornamen- 
tals as grown in the famous New- 
port Gardens. 





Write for Prices on what you want. 


Newport Nursery Co., 
NEWPORT, R. I. 


FLOWER POTS. 


STANDARD 


You will make a mistake if you place your 
orders for flower pots this Spring without 
first receiving our estimates for same. 

Our plant is now the Largest in the World. 
Our stock unlimited. Our goods equaled 
by none. 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 
North Cambridge, Mass. 


Mention Gardening. 


ORNASMIENTAL TREES 
and, SHRUBSa.. 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Specimen Plants for Lawns and Cem- 
eteries. Send for Catalogue. 


SATIUEL C. MOON, 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa, 


WHAT ELSE IS IT? 


BUT PATRONS PLEASED ? 
50, 000 of one variety as trial order and 
thousands more since to same ad- 
Areas: (Only a sample.) 
For nice ornamentals, satisfaction, etc., ad- 
dress as usual, 


WM. H. HARRISON & SONS, 
LEBANON SPRINGS, N. Y., U.S.A 
Mention this paper. 


LEU SEB (Phoenix) NURSERY. .. 
o Acres. Thirteen Greenhouses. 


Trees» Plants 


We offer a large and fine stock of every description 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Vines, Small Fruits, Hedge Plants, 
Fruit and Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced 
Catalogue mailed tree. Hstablished 1852. 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Suc. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Wl. 


ORCHIDS. & 























12 rest ree growing and profuse flow- 
ering Orchids for amateurs, for $10.00. 


WI1. MATHEWS, Utica, N. Y. 


Mention Gardening. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
Horticultural Architects <® Builders, 


STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING ENGINEERS. 


Plans and estimates furnished on application. o Fle gbaraly: celebs 
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Largest builders of Greenhouse Structures. Six highest Awards at the World’s Fair. 
‘&2"Send Four Cents Postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


LORD & BURNHAM Cc . Architectural Office, 


160 FIFTH AVE., cor. 2lst St.. 
Factory: NEW, YORK CITY. 
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KEEPS THE FIRE WELL, 


As the Combustion Chamber is Deep. 


The“‘LITTLE GIANT” HOT WATER HEATER 7 


Irvington-on=-Hudson, N. Y. 














Write for “Little Giant”? Booklet, Reference Lists, etc. 












































American Lotler Company 


4 
= = NEW YORK: 94 Center St. CHICAGO: 84 Lake St. ; 
“LITTLE GLA ° 


New Hardy Climbing Polyantha Rose, 
CRIMSON RAMBLER. 


A wonderful New Rose. The most Remarkable Novelty in Hardy Roses that 
has been Introduced in many, many years. 


It blooms in large clusters, with from thirty to fifty flowers in a cluster, each a bouquet in it- 
self, the clusters shooting out from each joint, covering the vine its entire length with a solid mass 
of the most beautiful perfectly-shaped miniature crimson roses; full description of this Superb 
Rose and a beautiful painting of it made from nature bya celebrated artist, showing a plant in full 
bloom also a spray of the flower will be found in ‘‘ Choice Selections in Seeds and Plants.” 

Price, strong young plants, 30c. each; $3.00 per doz. Extra size plants, 50c. each; $5.00 per doz. 
This is only one of the many good things that are described in ‘‘Chotce Selections in Seeds and 
Plants,” which is just issued from press. The book is artistic. It is very complete, and will be 
found of particular interest to all lovers of choice flowers. It is a comprehensive guide to the pur- 
chase of the choicest selections and the most valuable novelties in seeds and plants. Sent free to 
all who mention GARDENING. Address 


F. R. PIERSON CO., 8x c, Tarrytown-on-=Hudson, N. Y. 


Importers, Growers and Dealers in Choice Seeds, Bulbs and Plants. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


—AND— 


SWEET PEAS, 


10,000 Berberis Thunbergii, 114 to 2 ft, 

20,0€0 uo red berried, 2 to 3% ft. 

15,000 es purple leaved, 2 to 3% ft. 

20,000 Buckthorns, 2 to 4 ft. 

30,000 California privet 3 to 6 ft. 

10,000 common privet. 3 to 6 ft. 

5,900 strong Multiflora and Sweet Briar Roses. 
Also Althea, Snowberry, Spircea, Viburnum, Cor- 

nus, White Lilac, three-thorned Acacia and all 

Evergreen Hedge plants. Priced catalogue to any 

address. B. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 
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We are offering new seed, crop 1895, of the finest 
Strains of these seeds in the world. You require 
| both for Fall Sowing. Catalogue free, 


| large pkt. ‘*International’’ Mixed Pansy, 25c. 
4 Ib. Sweet Peas, 10 newest kinds........... 25c. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, 


NEW YORK, 26 BarclaySt. 84 & 86 Randolph St., CHICAGO. 
DUTCH BULBS. 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Crcecus. Nar- 
cissus, Lilies and other bulbs for 
fall planting. 


VEGETABLF and Fl OWFR 
SEEDS for Market Gardening 
in open air or under glass. 


GRASSES AND GRAINS for 
Autumn sowing—Dreer’s Autumn 








Catalogue free offers the best at 
fair prices. State your wants 
and we wii! give you information 





and special prices. 
\ \ 7 ANTED—Thoroughly first-class horticutural] solic- 
itor. to solicit orders from amateurs. Liberal 
arrangement made with satisfactory man. Address, == 


_. HENRY A. DREER, 
giving experience and references. = — 


SSS 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. WILKINSON ELLIOTT, Pittsburg, Pa, When writing mention Gardening. 
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$2.00 A YEAR. 
24 NUMBERS. 








OCTOBER 15, 1895. 


SINGLE Copy 
10 CENTS. 























MR. ELLWANGER’S ROCK GARDEN, AT ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Landscape Gardening. 








A ROGK GARDEN. 


A rockery or rock garden does not con- 
sist of a pile of stones and earth set up in 
some meaningless spot in the garden to 
be filled with all manner of plants. There 
should be a reason for it. Thismay be to 
provide a home where a certain class of 
plants can be grownand displayed to the 
best advantage; orit may be a special 
ornamentation in the garden. But the 
rock garden should never be stuck out in 
the open lawn and full sunshine, or in 
any other isolated prominent place. 


Our illustration, engraved froma pho- 
tograph, shows a very pretty example of 
a rock garden in its floral glory in spring; 
itis built against the bank ofa spur of 


woods. Mr. George H Ellwanger writes 
us about it as follows: 

“My father’s rock garden has been 
planted with reference to spring and early 
summer flowering; our climate is so dry 
and hot in summer that it is quite a task 
to hold a good succession of bloom. The 
rocks are of limestone, honeycombed and 
mellowed by age, and forma most natural 
and pleasing finish to the base of a fairly 
wooded hill. The rock garden faces the 
east and receives the full morning sun, 
but is shaded most of the afternoon. 
Here are splendid cushions of Phlox 
amoena, P. procumbens, P. subulata and 
its white variety; [beris correefolia and 
I. Gibraltarica; thyme, arabis, Lotus 
corniculatus, and other trailing plants, 
with saxifrages, primroses, narcissi, trill- 
iums, Iceland poppies, anemones, colum- 
bines, campanulas, Christmas _ roses, 
yuceas, Daphne Cyeoram, and numerous 


native ferns and wildling flowers, as hepa- 
tica, foam-flower, spring beauty, blood- 
root, violets, polygala and lady-slippers. 
The mass of bloom that shows mostin the 
illustration is that of Phlox subulata 
alba and some subulata (moss-pink), and 
the hardy evergreen candytufts. At the 
base of the rock-work forget-me-nots and 
pansies show. Earlier, in their stead, the 
chionodoxa and Siberian squill were first 
to push above ground, succeeded by vari- 
ous daffodils and narcissi, these bulbs 
being left in the ground. Hyacinths and 
tulips. also occur in it. Most of the 
sedums are excluded, as they quickly 
become a pest. The same applies to the 
pretty little fern, Cystopteris bulbifera, as 
well as to the common moneywort, Lysi- 
machia Nummularia.”’ 

Now that you see a very beautiful ex- 
ample of a rock garden, from life, don’t 
jump to the conclusion that you can 
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build a rock garden against the-face of 
any gravel bank backed with trees, and 
enjoy the luxuriant beauty displayed in 
Mr. Ellwanger’s garden. The soil in the 
rock garden should be good, friable and 
deep; it should not be surfeited with 
manure; old, welldecomposed peat mixed 
with the loam opens it if stiff, and the 
plants like it; leaf soil too is a capital 
addition. Mountain plants and other 
appropriate ones generally grown in rock 
gardens love moisture and good draniage 
at the same time—moist, sweet soil, such 
as one finds on the side of a mountain. 
Any spot in the garden all exposed to the 
blaze of the noon and early afternoon 
sunshine is unfitted for a rock garden, 


because the heat and dryness there would - 


roast the plants in summer. Close by 
big rubber trees or vigorous ‘shrubs, as 
elms or large philadelphus is also a poor 
place because the roots of the trees will 
go in search of goodsoil, and finding it in 
the rock garden will luxuriate there and 
impoverish and dry out the earth much 
to the detriment of thelittle plants among 
the stones. Don’t build a mound or 
pyramid of earthand stones and call that 
a rockery, for it isn’t. 

For a plain rock garden for little plants 
we should prefer a north, northeast, east 
or southeast aspect; but really by a 
proper manipulation of the plants used 
in and about therockery most any aspect 
not too parching willdo. Yuccas, some 
small shrubs, moss pinks, some of the 
creeping speedwells, the common peren- 
nial candytuft, and others, will thrive in 
all-day sunshine; ivy, periwinkle, hyperi- 
cums, hepaticas, lily of the valley, money- 
wort, and a host of spring blooming 
bulbous and wild plants and ferns will 
feel perfectly at home on the north slope, 
and most everything will thrive on the 
east side. Thus it will be seen the rock 
garden may be partly in the open and 
partly in the shade ifneed be. If it has 
to be made where the roots of trees can 
get at it easily, some provision should be 
made to arrest this evil, say cut a deep 
narrow trench between the trees and the 
rockery every two or three years, to 
sever the tree roots; the trench should be 
filled up as soon as dug, for to cut the 
roots is the only object in opening it. 


A rock garden isn’t a decoration of 
stones, and any attempt to makea dis- 
play of the stone work is contrary to 
good taste and good gardening; the 
primary object should be to furnish a 
happy home fora host of neat growing 
tufted, and trailing plants and to show 
these off to the best advantage. Don’t 
use hewn or formal stones; the best are 
old, rough natural or slab-like rocks 
pretty well mossed over by long exposure. 
There is an impression that the rocks in 
a rock garden conserve moisture and 
keep the ground cool; but if you put 
your hand on one of these stones exposed 
to hot sunshine, the feeling is not one of 
coldness. In arranging the stones avoid 
the honeycomb-pockets idea, it is un- 
natural, ugly, and ill-adapted for the 
cultivation of plants. Arrange the rocks 
in a somewhat natural condition with 
broad patches of bare ground here and 
there among them, where little colonies 
of plants can spread; open fissures be- 
tween them which rosetted plants can 
fill or creeping plants grow up in; little 
ledges can be formed for mats of prostrate 
plants to grow over andcover. In fact, 
the prettiest rockery is the one that is 
most covered by appropriate plants, all 
healthy and seemingly at home, and 
nowhere coarse or weedy. While for the 
surface perfect drainage at all times, 
summer and winter, should be secured; 





we also must have in view the preven- 
tion of over dryness. The soil in the 
little spreads between the rocks should 
be comparatively level and not sloping 
like a side hill. 

The plants in a rock garden should all 
be hardy. A conglomeration of hardy 
and tender plants is unnatural and un- 
becoming. At the backand on the flanks 
of the rock garden we can use some of 
many shrubs, forinstance rhododendrons 
and azaleas (where hardy), kalmias, 
American yew, tree ivy, hypericums, 
creeping euonymus, the hardy cytisus, 
Thunberg’s barberry, daphnes, star 
magnolia, shrub yellow root, ceanothus, 
snowberry and Indian currant, dwarf 
mock orange (microphyllus), wild roses, 
such as nitida and foliolosa, dwarf 
spireas, and many others. And among 
these it would be very pretty to natural- 
ize our wild flowers, as false Solo- 
mon’s_ seal, foam-flowers, partridge 
berry, twin flowers, anemones, gold 
thread, star flower, rue anemones, Penn- 
sylvania and fire pinks, cypripediums, 
spring beauty, adder’stongue, dalibarda, 
blue, white and yellow violets, dicentras, 
pyrolas, twin-leaf, columbines, dwarf 
cornel, bluets, including the spreading 
(Houstonia serpillitolia) from the Alle- 
ghanies, and many others. 

For covering large boulders or ledges 
from the bottom up we have apt plants 
in the Japan ampelopsis, creeping euony- 
mus, and climbing hydrangeas, but these 
should have good soil to grow in and 
plenty of moistureinsummer. To spread 
over ledges from the top down we have 
the Japanese spreading rose ( Wichurat- 
ana), the fragrant sumach, strawberry 
bush (Huonymus Americanusvar obova- 
tus), bearberry, and other shrubs, and 
such vines as wild clematis, Virginia 
CLEe per Tete. 

In addition to the hardy perennials 
mentioned by Mr. Ellwanger we may 
mention, the following which we have 
tried and found useful for this purpose: 
Erysimum rupestre, golden alyssum (A. 
saxatile), Veronica rupestris, Geneva 
creeping bugle (Ajuga Genevensis), Stel- 
Jaria Holostea, thrift (Armeria vulgaris). 
aubrietias, tufted pinks (Dianthus) several 
species, alpine wall flower (Cheiranthus 
alpinus), Tunica Saxitraga, silenes of 
several kinds, Nierembergia rivularis (in 
a wettish place), creeping forget-me-not 
(Omphalodes verna), Heuchera sanguinea, 
isopyrum, jasione, micromeria, Cerastium 
grandiflorum, and several others. 

And many other bulbous plants could 
be used advantageously, for instance 
crocuses, snowdrops, snowflake, meadow 
saffron, autumn crocuses, triteleia and 
some lilies, notably the Siberian tenui- 
folium. 





The Flower Garden. 








MERITS AND DEFEOTS OF A FBW HARDY 
PLANTS. 


GLAUCIUM CORNICULATUM (horned 
poppy) and AdJumia cirrhosa (Allegheny 
vine) planted together make one of the 
loveliest combinations imaginable. The 
glaucium has silvery foliage, something 
in the style of dusty miller, only hand- 
somer, and the adlumia is always taken 
by strangers for a maidenhair fern. The 
glaucium will send up tall flower spikes, 
which must be kept cut off, as the dull 
yellow flower has no special beauty and 
lasts but aday. The seed of the adlumia 
must be sown every vear, as it is a bien- 
nial, and the second year will climb to a 


great height, but it is the first year when 
it grows only a foot or so high, that it is 
most beautiful. As a climber also it is 
graceful and beautiful, but the small 
closed flowers add nothing to its beauty, 
in fact detract from it, and the plant 
itself has a habit of “‘petering out’’ very 
early in its second season. Have the 
glaucium plants about two feet apart, 
and sow the adlumia between them. 
Seed sown in the fall will come up early 
in the spring. The foliage of the adlumia 
is especially graceful in bouquets. If 
allowed to flower it will sow itself like a 
weed. 

GENTIANA ACAULIS —The intense Prus- 
sian blue of this flower is probably un- 
equalled. The plant blooms about the 
first of May and is worthy of any care 
and attention that may be bestowed upon 
it, although it seems rather difficult to 
manage. A plant of mine has been grow- 
ing in fairly good soil, not too wet or too 
dry, getting a few hours morning sun, 
has not been disturbed at the roots for 
three years, and yet last May was the 
first time it bloomed, and that sparingly, 
while the plant itself seems to be growing 
smaller. Does it appreciate liquid fer- 
tilizers? [No, it does not.—Ep. | 

SCHIZOPHRAGMA HyYDRANGEOIDES.— 
Three vears ago I set out a plant and to- 
day it is only about two feet high. It is 
called a climbing hydrangea, which it re- 
sembles closely. It clings to wood and 
stone like an ivy. While my plant is 
sturdy looking enough, it seems to have 
been born tired, and unless one has an 
unlimited supply of patience I would ad- 
vise him or her to try something a little 
more rapid. A person naturally likes to 
think that a plant he sets out will bloom 
during his life time. My plant gets the 
morning sun and plenty of water. I did 
feed it well at one time with liquid fertil- 
izer until I got out of patience at its utter 
indifference,-and lately I have left it to its 
fate. It is perfectly healthy. [Have pa- 
tience. In good moist ground and a shel- 
tered place it ought todo well. Its flowers 
arenot showy like those of Otaksa or pan- 
iculata grandiflora, but when borne in pro- 
fusion they have a marked effect.—Ep. ] 

VINCETOXICUM ACUMINATUM (mosquito 
catching plant) really does catch mos- 
quitos. It bears in June clusters of small 
white star-shaped flowers, and almost 
every flower will be found to have caught 
a mosquito which has inserted his pro- 
boscis into the throat and cannot get 
away. Such strength does this little 
flower seem to possess that I have seen a 
large moth, about an inch long, strug- 
gling with might and main to free itself 
after being caught. If left to grow the 
plant will climb a few feet, but if cut back 
to the root it grows up like a small bush 
and flowers again. The plant itself has 
no beauty, but the clusters of small white 
flowers are pretty enough. 


GALIUM MOLLUGO.—Although some- 
what similar in both appearance of plant 
and flower to Gypsophila paniculata, I 
consider it superior, as the flowers are 
larger and will continue to make their 
appearance for a very long time if the old 
flowers are kept cut. It does well with 
me in ordinary soil, and gets a few hours 
of the morning sun. When mixed with 
sweet peas the effect is most charming. 

PHYSIANTHUS ALBENS.—This is another 
plant, a climber, which like Vincetoxicum 
acuminatum is said to secrete a viscid 
juice and imprison insects unwise enough 
to insert their bill into the throat of the 
flower, thus giving it the name of the 
Cruel Plant. I started seedsin the green- 
house in March, and by the middle of 
May the plants were about 6 or 8 inches 
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high. Since then they have made ram- 
pant growth. The leaves are opposite, 
long and narrow and a deep leathery 
green, not at all bad, but the fault of the 
plant is that the distance between the 
pairs of leaves is so great that it is not 
worth much for shade, and unless it has 
constant pinching back it will run up 20 
or 30 feet without branching. It is now 
the 12th of September and my vines have 
had but two flowers, although some are 
in partial shade and some in the sun. 
The flower is smalland cup-shaped, white 
tinged with pink, but not at all showy 
and worth nothing for cut flowers. The 
milk which exudes when the plant is 
bruised or broken may as well be kept 
away from the eyes and mouth, although 
I do not know whether it is poisonous or 
not. [This plant is not hardy. It does 
not blossom much the first year from 
seed, but two or three year old plants 
often blossom abundantly and are quite 
showy when in bloom.—Ep. ] 
Bergen Point, N. J. Pacey: 
FLOWERS IN BLOOM DURING THE LATTER 
PART OF SEPTEMBER AT EGANDALE, 
The closing scene of Flora’s march is 
now upon us, and ere long the whitened 
mantle of the ‘‘King of the North” will 
be spread with kindly intent over all our 
summer friends. Have they repaid our 
loving care? Have they given us the 
promised wealth of their bloom? Yes, 
three-fold. Each in its turn has added 
its glory to the scene. Their cycle of 
bloom is nearly completed, yet a walk 
around my groands to-day shows the 
blooms of over fifty perennial species still 
on hand, exemplifying that mystery of 
exquisite coloring that lies beyond the 
artist’s touch—that emanates only from 
the laboratory of mother earth. Let us 
not forget them in tueir time of rest. 
They will be but recuperating from their 
labor of love, and will again awaken and 
with renewed vigor gladden our hearts 
once more. Protect them well from the 
wintery blasts and await with eager 
interest the first floral harbinger of spring. 
Some members of the procession that 
earlier in the season were prominent in 
their brightness have, like wanton boys, 
slipped out after passing the grand stand 
and again entered into line with their 
second crop, and once more we enjoy the 
delphiniums, platycodons, clematis, achil- 
lea and others. One correspondent of 
GARDENING has lately stated that with him 
the platycodon blooms but once. I have 
but two strong plants of P. grandiflorum, 
and I do not think there has been any 
time since they first bloomed except 
perhaps a gap of eight or ten days, 
but that there were some blooms on 
them. On oneplantto-day I noticed two 
unopened buds, three faded flowers and 
two fresh ones. These plants are in a 
rather shaded situation, and from them, 
as with all others, the faded flowers are 
picked each day. The golden rods and 
the asters thrive in such profusion a'l 
around us that with the exception of in 
my wild garden I do not cultivate them. 
The new comers since my last list are few, 
yet welcome. ; 
Helianthus orgyalis, the fountain sun- 
flower, a native of our southwestern 
states, is one of the most decorative 
autumnal flowering plants we have. It 
can hardly be used in landscape work on 
account of the difficulty in keeping it 
erect against the high winds. It grows 
eight to ten feet high, throwing up 
numerous long slender main _ stalks, 
thickly clothed with narrow lanceolate 
leaves. Flowers a bright golden yellow, 
two inches in diameter, with a dark 


center, so freely produced on short lateral 
stems as to forma large panicle. It is 
pertectly hardy and very eflective when 
the sun shines upon it. 

Helianthus Maximiliani, Maximilian’s 
sunflower, is about the latest perennial 
we have to flower, and in a sheltered 
position is quite effective. It grows fully 
eight feet high, producing numerous large 
clear vellow flowers. 

Tricyrtis hirta, var. nigra, the odd 
looking Japanese toad lily, must have 
been evolved in one of nature’s humorous 
moods. It is certainly a very curious and 
interesting plant when in bloom, but it 
would require a more facile pen than 
mine to describe it, and even then the 
reader would not know as much about it 
as he did before. The plant grows about 
eighteen inches high and bears numerous 
odd looking orchid-like flowers of a 
peculiar brown color. 

The Japanese anemone (A. Japonica) is 
a very valuable addition to our fall 
blooming plants, giving colors not easily 
attainable at thisseason. The type bears 
flowers of a rosy red, but by far the finest 
form is the white one (Honorine Jobert 
or alba) and its varieties, Whirlwind and 
Lady Ardilaun. The Honorine Jobert is 
pure white, two to three inches in diame- 
ter, borne on long footstalks springing 
out trom a tufted mass of leaves. Lady 
Ardilaun is similarin habit, with broader 
petals, while Whirlwind is semi-double, 
and a very welcome visitor. 

Gaura Lindheimeri, a perennial from 
Texas, has been blooming nearly all 
summer. It is a semi-decumbent plant 
with woody main stems bearing slender 
spikes of small curiously shaped rosy 
white flowers in constant succession. It 
seems hardy with ordinary winter pro- 
tection. [And easily raised from seed 
sown in spring it blooms from mid-sum- 
mer till frost.—Ep.] 


Ipomoea pandurata, the man-of-the- 
earth creeper, and one lately sent out as 
I, Mexicana, what is it?—[J. paniculata. 
—Ep.] are at their prime, and will con- 
tinue to bloom until frost. The former is 
decidedly the best in color, being white 
with a purple throat, while the latter is a 
dull purplish red. They are not rampant 
vines and are at their best when climbing 
over low-headed trees. On young 
hickories they look well, asthey generally 
are long in bloom after the hickory has 
lost its leaves. J. pandurata is hardy 
under good protection [The tubers of 
old plants bury themselves so deep into 
the earth as to be perfectly hardy even 
at Chicago.—Ep.] while the other is best 
wintered in the cellar. 

The hardy ornamental grasses are now 
throwing up their tall flower spikes 
which will soon feather out and rival the 
pampas grass in their beauty. S&rian- 
thus Ravennz and the three forms of 
Eulalia Japonica as well as gracillima are 
perfectly hardy here. 

In perusing the list of perennials men- 
tioned in these articles as having been in 
bloom at various times since July 1 it 
must be borne in mind that there are a 
host of others whose time of bloom ante- 
dates that period whose blooms would 
carry us far back into the spring months, 
when bedding plants and tender annuals 
were still inswaddling clothes. It has 
been truly said that there is as much 
pleasure in anticipation as in realization. 
What a mine of pleasure a gédod collec- 
tion of perennials is! From early spring 
until theautumn monthsthere are always 
some plants to bloom, some anticipated 
pleasure always before us, some swelling 
buds always acting as a magnet to draw 
us to them in our daily inventory of our 


floral treasury. The very permanency of 
this ciass of plants should alone recom- 
mend them. It may almost be said of 
them that once planted always planted. 
W. C. Ecan. 


CANNA ROOTS, HOW TO WINTER THEM. 


Cannas are tender plants and frost in- 
jures them, that is a slight frost will 
blacken their leaves as it will those of the 
dahlia, but on account of the great mass 
of stems and foliage they bear it takes 
quite a sharp frost to get down into the 
ground to injure their roots. We note 
this to show that it is needless to hurry 
and cut down the tops and dig up the 
roots and store them away the day after 
we have the first slight frost, say about 
the end of September or first of October. 
In fact the longer we can leave them in 
the ground with perfect safety the better 
for the roots, as it serves to render them 
more dormant and less likely to start 
into fresh growth as soon as stored. 
This isimportant, At the base of every 
cut down stem are one, two or more 
dormant eyes, much the same as in 
asparagus; as soon as the stem is cut 
down, the canna being an evergreen or 
continuous growing plant, one or more 
of these dormant eyes at each cut stem, 
conditions being favorable, will start into 
growth. At the base of these growths 
other latent eyes form, but on account of 
the spindled or enfeebled growths the new 
eyes too must be correspondingly weak; 
we should therefore discourage winter 
growth in the case of stored roots, and 
this is done by keeping the roots cool, 
but always above freezing, and moder- 
ately dry, but never quite dry. 


After a sharp frost cut the cannas down 
close to the ground, then lift the clumps 
of roots, keeping each variety by itself; 
as the roots are apt to lift with heavy 
balls of earth to them, lift the clump up a 
foot or two with your hands and then 
let it fall with a thud onthe hard ground, 
to remove part of the superfluous earth 
sticking toit. But don’t by any means 
remove all of the earth. Now take the 
clumps to the cellar, each one being 
securely named, and lay them one deep, 
and close together, on the cold earthen or 
cement floor, and where they will be dry 
overhead, away from draughts, and cool 
but never frozen. There should be earth 
enough to each ballso that you don't 
need to use any other sand or earth to 
work in between the clumps; indeed, we 
find it isn’t necessary to fill up these 
chinks at all, but a little earth run up 
against the outside of the roots to keep 
them from drying out too fast is bene- 
ficial to them. Throw a piece of old 
matting or carpet over them to keep 
them equably cool and moist. 


If you cannot store them on the floor 
get one or more wide shallow boxes— 
you can get lots of old empty packing 
boxes at the grocery store that will 
answer nicely—and pack them close to- 
gether and one deep into these, and set 
the boxes in any safe convenient place 
you can spare. 

If you have a cool greenhouse, when 
you lift the clumps place them close to- 
gether on the floor under the bench of the 
greenhouse, but away fromthe hot water 
pipes; they won’t need earth, sand, or 
anything else drawn up to or worked in 
among them; enough dirt should have 
stuck to the clumps to answer every pur- 
pose. A warm greenhouse is a bad place 
for the cannaroots, asthey start to grow 
in it and become enervated. 

We winter them wellin a frost-proof 
cold frame up against the greenhouse 
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wall, but in this case we cover the clumps 
up altogether with earth, just as if they 
were planted. It is in this frame that we 
keep our largest variety of cannas. Of 
many roots we don’t want any more 
than a plant or two in summer, and as it 
would be useless to keep over a large 
clump for that purpose, when we lift the 
variety we break upa clump and save 
one, two, three or more, single pieces 
with crown eyes to each, just as we ap- 
preciate the variety, and plant these close 
together in rows in the frame. Every 
piece lives and is planted out the follow- 
ing spring. 

We have also kept them in cold pits or 
deep frames, such as we winter tritomas 
or small evergreens in, but with indiffer- 
ent success, the quarters were too damp 
and cold for them. 

In fine, a winter temperature of 40° to 
48° suits them best, and they must be 
kept slightly moist all winter, but never 
wet, 

The above notes are written in response 
to several inquiries on this subject. 


HARDY NARGISSUS. 


The following is a list of the best hardy 
narcissi in my estimation. It is a difficult 
matter to select from a genus where all 
are good, but Iam sure these will prove 
satisfa.tory under ordinary garden culti- 
vation. All are hardy, easy to grow, 
showy, very beautiful, and likely to give 
satisfaction to anyone who may plant 
them. 

Narcissus Horsfieldii, golden 
trumpet with white perianth. 

N. Emperor, yellow trumpet with 
primrose perianth, the largest of the 
trumpet section. 

N, princeps, pale sulphur vellow flowers. 

N. Sir Watkin, perianth rica yellow 
with yellow cups tin,ed with deep orange 
on the margir. 

N. Empress, white with golden yellow 
perianth. 

The foregoing are the largest flowered 
of the daffodils and are of easy cultiva- 
tion, in a deep rich soil. For three years 
past I have however found that Hors- 
fieldii bulbs have been affected with some 
disease which causes the bulbs to rot 
quickly after being dug, also in bulbs 
which have been left in the ground for 
two or three years. 

N. Poeticus ornatus, large white flow- 
ers with a red tinged cup. 

N. incomparabilis, double white tinged 
with orange. 

N. Telamonius fl. pl., goldea yellow 
and very large. 

N. Jonquilla, deep yellow very fragrant 
flowers. 

N. maximus, white with golden yellow 
perianth. 

N. cernuus, creamy white drooping 
flowers. 

N. rugilobus, sulphur white perianthan 1 
golden vellow trumpet. 

N Pseudo-narcissus, yellow trumpet 
with sulphur perianth. 

N. Leedsii, Eucharis daffodil, white 
perianth with silvery white crown. 

N. odorus, Campernelle, flowers golden 
yellow and delightfully fragrant. 

N. gracilis, silver jonquil, a late fower- 
ing sort with fragrant yellow flowers, 

N. Burbidgei grandiflorus, white peri- 
anth with citron yellow crown. 

N. biflorus, flo»ers white with a deli- 
cate yellow crown, 

N. sulphureus Leedsii, very large yel- 
low flowers with cup tinged with deep 
orange. 

N. Barri albidus, flowers sulphur white 
with yellow crown, 


yellow 


N. Henry Irving, flowers golden yellow, 
very large. 

N. Capax, Queen Anne’s double daffodil, 
flowers large double lemon yellow. 

N. pallidus preecox, flowers large pale 
sulphur, and very early. 

N. obvallaris, Tenby daffodil. Prim- 
rose trumpet with yellow perianth; large 
and very early. 

N. Poeticus fl. pl., gardenia daffodil. 
Flowers large, very double and pure 
white. 

The foregoing do not embrace nearly 
all the good sorts of daffodils, but include 
a succession of bloom from the earliest to 
the latest and will thrive in any rich soil. 
The bulbs generally flower much better 
the second year after planting. N. Tazetta 
or polvanthus narcissus together with N. 
Bulbocodium and its varieties cannot be 
safely planted in open borders in this 
latitude, though they will occasionally 
come through the winter in safety. 

Passaic, N. J. Gro. C. WOOLSON. 


YELLOW GOSMOS—BOLTONIAS. 


Iagree with L. C. L. J. that Cosmos 
sulphureus, page 6, is a failure as a cos- 
mos, yet I consider it well worthy of cul- 
tivation. I started mine early, under 
glass, and got it into the open ground as 
early as possible. The plants commenced 
blooming almost immediately and have 
all summer been a mass of golden stars, 
many of them an inch and a half in diam- 
eter. Its p:ostrate habit makes it valu- 
able for covering bare spots in the shrub- 
bery, as it seems to enjoy a partial shade. 
Mine has be<n most proliferous in bloom. 
I should be pleased to distribute seed to 
our friends as long as it lasts gratis. 

I consider Boltonia latisquama and B. 
asteroides two of my dearest friends. 
Divide the roots every year to attain 
perfection in them. Latisquama is beau- 
tiful for two or three months. 

Moosup, Ct. J. E. Prior. 


POLYGONUM GORISPUM. 


J. L, Milford, Pa, writes: ‘I send you 
a flower and leafof a plant which I found 
growing near an old house that has not 
been occupied for many years; the plant 
is very ornamental, standing four feet 
high and about the same in breadth, and 
is covered with flowers now. Can you 
tell me what it is, as] want to transplant 
itto my garden?” 

It is the lesser form of Polygonum 
cuspidatum knownas P. crispum, a really 
pretty and deserving hardy perennial, 
and especially valuable on account of its 
late blooming nature. But as it is quite 
a wanderer at the root, plant it where 
you can allow it to spread without hurt- 
ing neighboring plants. Even in the 
border, however, with alittle attention 
on your own part, there is no fear of -it 
becoming a nuisance. 


HARDY ASTER AND ADLUMIA. 


We have an unusually fine perennial 
aster now in bloom; think it must be the 
white form of A Amellus [No, not 
Amellus surely. Isn't it Nove-Anglize?— 
Ep.] though it grows three feet tall; the 
foliage is dark and quite resinous, and the 
stems very stiff and well branched, are 
tipped with narrow petaled white blos- 
soms an inch and a half acros , having 
pretty vellowcenters that turn dark with 
age. We have but two plants, the orig- 
inal one, gathered from the roadside. and 
a self sown seedling trom it, and we have 
never foundanother, The seedling stands 
beside a clump of Pyrethrum uliginosum, 
and is a much more beautiful plant, which 


is an ungrateful thing to say, since we 
shall be glad to cut the pyrethrum after 
the aster is out of bloom. This aster is 
especially desirable for supporting heavy 
spikes of gladiolus, as it furnishes the 
needed relief in style of bloom at ti: e same 
time; and when the glass is draped with 
the fern-like foliage of the adlumia (a 
gentle pressure of the finger will cause a 
spray to stay in any position) one hasan 
ideal arrangement of flowers. We allow 
the seedling plants of adlumia to grow at 
will for the first summer, and as soon as 
the leaves are of a suitable size they are 
in constant demand for ‘‘green;’’ it com- 
bines tastefully with all sorts of flowers, 
and is especially useful in mitigating the 
rather bare look of the tall straight vases 
now so much in vogue. HINSB. 
Melrose, Ind. 


Is Maperra VINE Harpy?—Oakmont, 
Pa., writes: ‘I noticed in yours of the 
15th the statement that Madeira vine 
tubers are tender. This has not been my 
experience; they will kill down in wintec 
as far as frozen but no lower. Mine sur- 
vived all last winter with only four or 
five inches of leavesover them.’’ We look 
upon bulbs of hyacinths, tulips and 
Siberian squills as being hardy because if 
they are encased inthe frozen earth in 
winter they remain unhurt. Many 
gladiolus, crinums, ixias and others will 
survive in the ground over winter if the 
bulbs are beyond the reach of frost by 
reason of depthor covering; butif caught 
by frost they would be killed. We can 
not call them hardy. The tubers of 
Apios tuberosa if encased in frozen earth 
remain unhurt, and we call them hardy; 
but the tubers of Madeira vine if caught 
by frost get killed, so we term them 
tender. We store our common potatoes 
in pits covering them just enough to ex 
clude frost, or if we wish we may leave 
them in the drills where they grew with 
impunity if we mulch the drills deep 
enough to exclude frost from the tubers. 
Now we couldn’t call the potato a hardy 
plant. On the other hand the tubers of 
Jerusalem artichokes may be left in the 
ground in the frost without any covering 
and no injury will befall them, because 
they are quite hardy. 


Is THE CALIFORNIA VIOLET hardy at 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin? asks J.E.H. We 
cannot tell. That informationcan be ob- 
tained by experiment only. 








Trees and Shrubs. 








FALL PLANTING OF TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Now is the time to plant, and the sooner 
itis done the better. If your ground is 
well sheltered and well drained and you 
simply wish to move some evergreens 
from one part of vour garden to another 
you can do it now with safety. But if 
you reside in a cold or bleak locality bet- 
ter let the transplanting of the evergreens 
alone till the spring time. In moderately 
mild localities, for instance from New 
York southward, wecan transplant yews, 
arbor vites, Norway spruces and other 
heavy rooting evergreens with almost as 
much safety now as in spring; but we 
would advise cutting them well in at the 
time, and sprinkling them overhead twice 
a day for a week or more after planting 
should the weather be dry and windy, 
Pines, junipers, Oriental spruces and other 
thin rooting sorts had better be left for 
spring. For Chicago, north and west, 
fall planting of evergreens is too risky; 
wait till spring. Indeed, eyen at Dasoris 
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A SCREEN OF CAROLINA POPLAR. 





we protect our fall-planted evergreens the 
first winter with a good thick mulching 
of sedge, other litter, or tree leaves over 
their roots against hard frost, and 
branches or other shelter for their tops 
from the cold winds. Tobankupa mound 
of earth over the roots to firm the plants 
against winds, shed water, and help pro- 
tect them from hard frost is often recom- 
mended for evergreens, but in the case of 
evergreens branched to the ground and 
set out in our gardens this is impractica- 
ble. For apple, pear and other fruit trees 
out in the orchard this earthing upis both 
practical and beneficial. 

With care most any deciduous trees may 
safely be planted in fall, but we should 
prefer leaving oaks, beeches and mag- 
nolias till spring. Whatever has to be 
done in this line should be done as soon 
as possible to give the trees a chance to 
get alittle hold of the soil, or at least 
plumped up and their wounded roots well 
on to healed before winter sets in. There 
is nothing new in planting. It consists 
of carefully lifting the plants, preserving 
as many roots to them as possible, never 
letting the roots get exposed to wind, 
sunshine or other dryinginfiuence, cutting 
off clean the wounded ends of roots, and 
pruni-gin the branches or tops of the 
trees at planting time. For planting dig 
out a deep, wide hole for each tree, re- 
moving the poor or subsoil earth and re- 
placing it with good soil; fill the hole 
pretty well up, having it like an inverted 
basin, high in the middle and deeper to- 
wards the sides. On the hillock in the 
middle, which should be deep enough for 
the tree tu rest on, set the butt of the 
tree, spreading the roots outward on all 
sides; now fillin some fine mellow earth 
among them, pack firmly and level up 
evenly. Or. if you choose to give the tree 
a good watering, a good practice in light 
land but not advisable on clay soils, leave 
a little basin around the stem and fill it 
up with water; when it settles level up 
the ground. 

A good many people nowadays don’t 
believe in heading in deciduous trees at 
planting time and insist they have better 
success when they don’t doit. But our 
experience is positively in favor« f pruning 
hard at plantirg time. 

All deciduous trees exposed to winds in 
winter are the better of the support of a 
stout stake. Tie the stem to the stake 
with strong, soft cord, a hay rope, or 


better still a piece of marline passed 
through a bit of old rubber hose—just 
hose enough to go around the tree and 
keep the string from cutting in to it. 


THE GAROLINA POPLAR. 
The Carolina poplar (Populus monili- 
fera) is one of the commonest of trees, it 


is easily propagated, easily raised, 
plentiful in nurseries, and it is a 
tree of very ‘ast growth, and great 


hardiness. In fact young trees are really 
handsome plants. It is largely used to 
plant on bieak exposures to make a quick 
shelter, with white maple, box elder, and 
Catalpa speciosa as associates. It and 
these other trees are also often inter- 
planted with more valuable permanent 
trees, say walnuts, oaks, etc., to act as 
nurses, and as they begin to crowd the 
others these are cut out a few ata time. 
They are not uncommon as. street trees; 
indeed growing in the tainted soils with 
their roots under the sealed pavements of 
streets, few trees keep as healthy as does 
the Carolina poplar, and it submits very 
kindly to the pruningshears. It is largely 
used as a street tree in the city of Wash- 
ington, D.C. Its principal use as astreet 
tree however, is as a supernumerary, fill- 
ing in the long intervals left between 
young hard maples, elms, or other desira- 
ble trees. The proper distance apart for 
large shade trees on our streets is 50 feet. 
During the first few years after planting 
so wide an empty spaceis very discourag- 
ing to citizens crying forimmediate shade, 
and it is to fill this gap that Carolina 
poplars are used temporarily, one or two 
or three poplars—mostly one—being 
planted between every two maples, but 
the moment the maples grow out enough 
to touch the poplars, the latter are cut 
out, giving the maples allthe room. We 
can keep the poplars from growing out to 
touch the maples for along time by short- 
ening in their branches, treatment they 
submit to with good grace. 

Besides using them as trees they make 
a capital and quick hedge-screen. The 
accompanying illustration is engraved 
from a photograph, sent to us by L. S.E. 
of Rochester, N. Y., and aptly shows their 
eligibility for this purpose. Our corres- 
pondent writes: “This is a hedge of five 
years’ growth of Carolina poplar. It is 
cercainly very satisfactory as a quick 
growing screen.’ For such a purpose, 
if you want a quick, thick effect, of no 


great height, set the plants about three 
feet apart in the row; but in the long run 
four feet apart will be better. The first 
year after planting, wait till towards 
spring, then cut the plants well back, this 
causes them to thicken up from the bot- 
tom and increase in fullness. And every 
spring after, head them back considera- 
bly, it will keep them leafy at the base, 
and they will make a tall vigorous 
growth in summer anyway. Another 
plant that makesa very beautiful quick 
screen in the same way isthe laurel-leaved 
willow. 


RHODODENDRONS, AZALEAS, ETG. 


Let me say, with Mr. Parsons, Sr., with 
whom Iconversed two years ago: beware 
of rhododendrons, azaleas, andromedas, 
etc. grown in peat soil. I moved a lot 
last spring that were planted three or 
four years before and some of them were 
just about the same as when planted; 
roots still within the original small black 
ball and leading a miserable existence. I 
added a lot of 63 rhododendrons gotten 
from Mr. Anthony Waterer through Mr. 
J. W. Elliott, Pittsburg, and these had 
been growninsandyloam. They bloomed 
earlier than my others by two to three 
weeks and have grown this first season 
six to eight inches, with lots of bloom 
buds out for next year. Also I added to 
the azalea bed 36 grown in sandy loam, 
and though some had small tops the 
roots were large and bunchy, so they 
made a fine start I have abed of 86 
azaleas and a bed of 86 rhododendrons; 
replanted both last spring, throwing all 
dirt out three feet deep and filling in 
about one foot deep of stones and brick 
bats, with two feet of old sods from a 
meadow, first putting some long rubbish 
on top of the stones. Our valley is all 
underlaid here with limestone; in grading 
my lawn I quarried about 1,000 perches 
of stones out to get the grade right. As 
I was afraid the soil might not suit rho- 
dodendrons and azaleas, I had a chem- 
ical analysis made and found only about 
one-third of one per cent of lime in the 
soluble part with about one per cent more 
of insoluble; as the meadow sods had a 
considerable amount of sand, just right 
for the purpose to make it loose and por- 
ous, I feel pretty safe so far as lime is 
concerned, and all the plants are doing 
finely so far except the unfortunates 
above mentioned with cramped feet like 
an unfortunate Chinese lady. They will 
come right in time probably. Just now 
my azalea and rhododendron beds are 

ABLAZE WITH CANNAS.—Mme. Crozy, 
Alphonse Bouvier, Capt. Suzzoni, Flor- 
ence Vaughan, Sunshine, Egandale, Queen 
Charlotte, etc. The soil suits them ad- 
mirably and with plenty of water they 
are now a blaze of glory and I believe the 
crowding of azaleas, etc. will not be an 
injury until they get larger. I have some 
fear, however, that it may make them 
less able to resist cold next winter. Mv 
rhododendrons all came through last 
winter, though some were roughly used. 
Many of my evergreens were injured and 
some killed. Retinosporas_ especially 
suffered. 


TRANSPLANTING WILD KALMIAS. 


I have frequently seen advice in Gar- 
DENING not to try to move kalmias from 
the woods to lawn, but to take nursery 
stock on account of the great mortality 
with former. Well, last vear I moved 
seven or eight large ones, 3 to 31% feet, 
with stems the size of a broomstick, and 
every one lived and is doing finely, al- 
though it was so late they had shoots 
three or four inches long starting, and 
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when planted these were all wilted and 
drooping. The secret, however, was in 
careful planting, firming the earth thor- 
oughly and severe pruning. This I be- 
lieve essential with some evergreens, espe- 
cially large ones. Encouraged with that 
success I moved 42 small ones this spring 
to my lawn, every one of which is doing 
nicely. 
TRANSPLANTING VARIOUS WILD TREES. 


I have also successfully moved 26 hem- 
lock spruces from their wild habitat. As 
to large trees I have four white beech 6 
to 8 inches in diameter, four or five scarlet 
maples 8 to 9 inches, two sugar maples 
same size, one pin oak 11 inches, one 
white ash same size, one tulip poplar 
about 8 inches, and others brought from 
one to four miles distant to transform my 
place from a field toalawn. They were 
moved quite successfully and with care 
are doing nicely. A year ago I replanted 
my shrubbery (about 1,600 shrubs on 
three acre lawn) according to plan fur- 
nished by Mr. J. W. Elliott, and am well 
pleased with the result. I have no flower 
beds on my lawn and don’t intend to 
have any, but plant perennials freely 
among the shrubbery and annuals in 
flower garden at therear. Well, this is 
enough for once; if it doesn’t tire your 
readers too much J may add a little some 
time later. [Please do. Such notes of 
actual, practical experience are just what 
we want.—Ep.] Before closing I wish to 
sav that 

GARDENING is my most welcome paper 
and it has been of immense benefit to me 
as well as pleasure. Practical, common 
sense wins every time. A. F. Huston. 

Coatesville, Pa., Sept. 26, ’95. 


CLEMATIS—PRIVET, HOW TO PROPAGATE. 


J. M., Dayton, Ohio, writes: ‘Give me 
a few hints on the propagation of cle- 
matis in varieties, and also of California 
privet.” 

Criematis.—Thelarge flowered varieties 
of clematis are propagated from cuttings 
—generally 2-jointed—of the half ripe 
wood taken in summer, and as with roses 
it is better to take the cuttings from in- 
door than outdoor plants. But they 
don’t always root very kindly. They 
may also be grafted on pieces of stout 
fleshy roots of Flammula, paniculata, or 
other vigorous sorts, using either green 
or ripe wood. This too must be done 
indoors. Or the old plants may be lay- 
ered, spreading the vines out on the 
ground and elbowing them at a joint 
two to three inches into the soil, tamp- 
ing it firm; in fact each vine may be lay- 
ered at several joints along its Jength. 
All species of clematis may be raised from 
seed; layering andcrown division are also 
practiced. Seed often takes six or twelve 
months to germinate. 

CALIFORNIA PRIVET.—From cuttings of 
the ripe wood planted in rows a foot or 
more apart in theopen ground. The cut- 
tings may be 6 to 9 inches long. 


IVY IN GERMANY AND FUGHSIAS IN IRELAND. 


Astotheivy mentioned in my former 
letter I may say that I sawit growingon 
an ancient watch-tower that was builtin 
the old city wall that formerly encom- 
passed the capital of the Roman provinces 
of Charlemagne. The city was Aix-la- 
Chapelle, about 40 miles west of the 
Rhine. The soil was very rich and the 
vine very old, hundreds of years appar- 
ently, the leaves were of course very 
coarse, and the vine clung to the ancient 
stonework as tenaciously as the smaller 
variety does to trees in England. 


In southern Ireland I saw fuchsias 
growing wild. At Glengariff they used 
them for a hedge in front of the hotel 
where we remained. In the rear of the 
hotel there was quite a mountain, per- 
haps 2,500 feet high; in looking up the 
same we noticed a patch of color so bril- 
liant I asked a native what it was, and 
was informed that it was the wild tuch- 
sias in bloom; there were also specimens 
of fuchsia trees in the grounds about the 
hotel that would stand 16 feet high, and 
were 5 inches in diameter at the base. I 
have never seen such a wealth of beauty 
in vegetation as in southern Ireland. I 
do not know name of the fuchsia, but it 
was a common red sort, flowers small. 
[The large leaved ivy referred to was, 
probably, Regneriana. We mail youa 
sprig of it for old acquaintance sake. The 
fuchsias largely grown as outdoor hardy 
plants in Ireland are globosa and its va- 
riety Riccartoni, but mostly the last 
named, which is the hardiest of all. None 
is hardy at Dosoris.—Ep. ] CAWak? 

Whitehall, Mich. 


A Derutzia REcorp —Mr. Egan says: 
“Deutzias require winter protection near 
Chicago.”’ Here in Crown Point, Ind, a 
few miles from Chicago, there is a ten 
year old plant of the Pride of Rochester 
deutzia that is ten feet high, and is no 
longer covered in winter. It outgrew 
barrels when about four years old, and has 
had no other protection since that time 
than a mulch at its roots. This plant 
stands at the northeast corner of a house 
in rather poor soil and blooms abundantly 
every June. F.N. B. 


HALe’s PAPER-SHELL HicKory.—Mr. 
Andrew S. Fuller of Ridgewood, N. J., 
writes us: “It is near a quarter of a cen- 
tury since I named and described this 
splendid variety, consequently I feel some 
little interest in its history, if nothing 
more. Our friend Mr. Trumpy should 
not have relegated it to Englewood (see 
page 25), many miles distant from here; 
he should have written Ridgewood, for 
it originated here on my neighbor Hale’s 
farm.” 








Chrysanthemums. 





GHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


At present the flowers seem to be quite 
backward, for while] hag Mrs. M. M. 
Parker in bloom the 1st of October last 
season it is notas yetstowing color. The 
buds of the Jeannie Falconer are almost 
the size of a dollar, extra strong and are 
showing color. I expect it in soon and it 
will be fairly early. H. Sunderbruch will 
be one of the first and is the best early 
large yellow in commerce. It is now 
about half developed, the habit is healthy 
and medium to dwarf,it is best on crown 
buds. Ofearly whites, Madame F. Berg- 
mann is by far the best, although it lacks 
size. There is one, Lady Fitzwigram, of 
English origin, which I have had for the 
past three years that comes much earlier, 
in fact it is the earliest that I know of, 
opening about the middle of September, 
the same as Delaux early varieties. It is 
of dwarf but weak habit and the flower 
is thin and spreading. I note this men- 
tioned by Smith of Michigan, but cannot, 
from my three years’ experience, recom- 
mend it as being of much value or any 
better than Delaux early ones which 
have been cast to one side. One of the 
best real early pinks which I know of, 
and it is above medium size, is Mrs. G. B. 


Darby. M. M. Johnson, Nemesis, and 
Mrs. Parker are three early, fine, promis- 
ing new varieties of last season’s intro- 
duction. They are all very early and 
strong, not being taller than Ivory, and 
for this reason valuable for side bench 
varieties. TuHos. H. SPAULDING. 
Orange, N. J. 








Aquatics. 








AQUATIGS. 


In GARDENING, October 1, page 24, Mr. 
Wm. Fitzwilliam speaks of Nymphza 
odorata blooming from the middle of 
May till the approach of cool weather. 
Out here it blooms fairly well in May and 
June, but atter that very sparingly. But 
the European water lily N. alba blooms 
splendidly with us all summer long. 

THE EGYPTIAN PAPER REED (Papyrus 
antiquorum) does admirably in our pond 
with six to eight inches of water over the 
tub it is planted in, gaining at least five 
times its size during the summer. ? 

ARUNDO DONAX VARIEGATA will winter 
well in this part of the country when 
planted on drained soil and covered up 
with straw or leaves. Some of our plants 
on drained grounds survived the ’93-’94 
winter, whereas others growing on low 
wet ground were all winter-killed, both 
having the same protection. 

JAS. JENSON. 

Sup’t of Humboldt Park, Chicago. 
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BUILDING A GREENHOUSE. 


A Constant Reader, Chicago, writes: 
“On the west side of my residence I have 
a single frame hot bed 3x6 feet, but have 
not so far been able to raise successfully 
enough plants to fill my little garden 
around the house; it has been either too 
cold or too warm. Should I build a 
lean-to greenhouse in place of this hot 
bed—have a space 7x10 feet to spare tor 
this. I have no means of heating it—ex- 
cept perhaps with an oil stove—but 
thought it would do better than this hot 
bed in raising plants from seeds and 
cuttings in the spring. I believe I could 
manage this better than the hot bed. 
Diagram of space enclosed. 

“Should there be a solid wall along the 
stair railing to protect against north 
winds, with glass roof and glass west 
and south sides? OughtI to dig out a 
foot or two or build on the level? How 
arrange it inside to best advantage? 
How ventilate? By advising how to 
build this in an inexpensive manner you 
will much oblige me.”’ 

A 3x6 hot bed is very small; there isn’t 
body enough of manure init to hold the 
heat long. Build the greenhouse by all 
means. Get one of the Chicago green- 
house builders (see adv. in GARDENING) 
to look at the place and give you an esti- 
mate on the job; he can build the green- 
house better, neater and much cheaper 
than you can have it done by any ordi- 
nary carpenter. A plain, tight house 
with wooden sides should answer. Let 
the gable against the kitchen rails be of 
glass the same as at the other end, and 
have one or two light-weight (14 or 
5g-inch tongued and grooved clear pine) 
shutters to fasten up against it on the 
outside in winter, and take off in spring. 
Don’t sink the house under ground; our 
most successful florists never do that. 
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Ventilate with two 31x3% feet ventila- 
tors on top. Have door in middle of 
south end as you show. A nice inside 
arrangement would be a 2-feet wide 
bench in front, then a 2-feet path, and a 
3-feet wide bench at back and about 4 to 
6 inches higher than the front one. About 
the gas stove for heating, much depends 
upon its perfect condition—gas fumes are 
so detrimental to plants. Keep a wide 
pan of water sitting on top of it all the 
time. 


HOW I GROW GAOTI. 


The illustrations herewith presented 
have been engraved from photographs of 
two of my grafted cactus and a night 
blooming cactus (Phyllocactus latifrons). 
In grafting I selected both pereskia and 
columnar cereus stocks, and grafted them 
with Epiphyllum truncatum at the same 
time, and as they are now about three 
years old, it is interesting to note the 
difference in the growth, the one making 
a thick bushy head, while the other hangs 
in long graceful branches. Both are very 
satisfactory to me, bloom profusely, and 
have been very muchadmired. The plants 
are now in 10 and 12-inch pots, respect- 
ively, which will give a very fair idea of 
the size of the heads, the larger plant is 
supported by a heavy iron stake, while 
the smaller or columnar stock has no 
support whatever. I have several other 
fine grafted cactus, among them, one, 
a columnar stock, three feet high, 
grafted with Epiphyllum truncatum at 
the top and twice on the sides at inrter- 
vals of twelve inches, which gives it a 
very fine appearance; it was a mass of 














PHYLLOCACTUS LATIFRONS BY FLASH LIGHT. 





bloom for more thantwo months, during 
the past winter. 

The picture of the night blooming 
cactus was taken by flash light, in my 
library August 30 last, as it had ten fully 
developed flowers in one night, I thought 
it worthy of note. At various times dur- 
ing the summer it has borne six flowers, 
and the night following the one on which 
the picture was taken, the bud on the 
lower left hand side opened. I mention 
the fact, to call attention to the rapidity 
with which the buds expand, or develop 
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at this period. There are still a number 
of buds on the plant, which is now about 
seven years old, and is a fine specimen, 
measuring nearly five feet from the pot 
to the top of the specimen. It has a 
tendency to throw out long shoots, which 
I keep pruned off, the result appears to be 
beneficial to the plant and keeps it sym- 
metrical. 

During the summer, I set the plants out 
in the open air, on the north side of a 
tight board fence in the shadow of tall 
maple trees, in which posit'on they 
receive little or no sun; the light however 
is good and they have plentv of air, and 
this appears to be the place best suited to 
their requirements. Two years ago I 
placed them in a position where they had 
the full benefit of the direct sunshine, from 
early morning until two o'clock in the 
afternoon; the result was the leaves were 
sunburnt—turned yellow, and I had very 
few flowers, in fact I nearly ruined 
my plants in my desire to “ripen the 
wood for bloom,’’ as I had been advised 
todo. As the plants are in large pots, I 














EPIPHYLLUM ON PERESKIA STOCK. 





do not plunge them, but water them well. 
every day and frequently twice a day, in 
very hot dry weather. 

Ihave a small greenhouse in which I 
winter them, in a temperature of 60°, 
during which time I waterthem not more 
than twice a week and as the days 
lengthen and the sun gets stronger, inthe 
spring, I shade the glass and increase the 
water supply, as I find they cannot stand 
the sun that my other plants delight in 

The soil I useis from my compost pile of 
rotted sod, manure and sand, well worked 
together; occasionally I scatter about a 
teaspoonful of bone meal, or some “‘food 
for flowers’’ over the soil in the pots and 
work it into the soil, the constant water- 
ing carrying the nourishment downto the 
roots. 

I never hesitate to pinch back a branch 
of the truncatum to bring the plant into 
shape. These were grafted in the spring, 
although I have met with the same suc- 
cess by grafting in the fall and winter. 

M. H. Jr. 

Altoona, Pa., September 13, 1895. 


THE GREENHOUSE. 
Greenhouse plants of all kinds should 
now be indoors, snug and comfortable for 
the winter. Keep them rigidly clean. A 


good many of the old leaves are apt to 
turn yellow and drop off, but don’t wait 
for them to fall, pick them off as soon as 
the yellowness shows. While free ven- 
tilation in fine weather is good sudden 
bursts of cold as may be caused by open- 
ing the ventilators wide ail at once, or of 
heat as by shutting them too early all at 
once, should be avoided. Cold draughts 
of air through the greenhouse isn’t good 
for the plants; avoid draughts. Between 
now and New Years we can economize in 

















EPIPHYLLUM ON CEREUS STOCK. 





the matter of fire heat; after that when 
fresh growth begins again we must give 
a little more warmth. 

Don’t let any fallen flowers lodge on the 
leaves of tuberous or other begonias, as 
they very soon rot a hole in them. The 
tuberous varieties perfect their seeds very 
well this month; pick all the ripe seed 
pods from the good varieties and save it 
for sowing a month or two hence. 

If you cannot give the Lady Washing- 
ton geraniums a place on the bench set 
them at the front or under benches; after 
the chrysanthemums are past most likely 
room will be more plentiful. As theleaves 
die off the amaryllises remove them for 
neatness’ sake. 

Look out for mealy bugs on old plants 
from out of doors in the summec time; 
they generally go down about the roots, 
but when brought indoors in fall they get 
up from the ground and infest the tops. 

What lovely little flowers those of the 
hybrid streptocarpuses are. They are 
blooming and seeding now. Save the 
seed and sow it, for the plants are really 
beautiful and free flowering. Don’t roast 
the callas; although they luxuriate in the 
open a'r in full sunshine, a very thinshade 
in the heat of the day helps them con- 
siderably. 

Dig up and pot for winter forcing 
deutzias, spireeas and other neat, free 
hardy shrubs. 

Read the greenhouse notes of last issue, 
they are timely yet. ~ 


FIRING A SMALL GREENHOUSE. 

A reader writes: “I have a small 
detached span-roofed greenhouse, heated 
by an ordinary coal stove set under the 
middle bench at one end, and a string of 
sheet iron smoke pipe run under the bench 
from the stove to the chimney at the 
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other end. All manner of plants are 
grown in this greenhouse. But just now 
I am in a quandary about whether or no 
I should light a fire in the house or not. 
Please tell me what to do?” 


It isn’t a question of fire or no fire so 
much as of general attention to other 
details. Remember frost must be kept out 
at any price, and if you must have a fire 
to do this, light it. In moderately mild 
weather if you economize the sun heat in 
the day time you won’t need fire heat at 
night. To begin with let the greenhouse 
be perfectly tight, every pane of glass 
whole, the ventilatorsand doors shutting 
close, and no open crevices anywhere. In 
the morning let the sun warm up the 
house a little, say to 60° before you give 
any ventilation, and even then open the 
ventilators only aninch or two at first, 
and in half an hour or an hour a little 
more, never ventilate full wideallat once. 
Water your plants inthe morning or fore- 
noon, giving them plenty; and damp 
down the house if the day is bright, 
syringing any plants that need it, but 
this should be done before 10 o’clock or 
11 at latest. Early in the afternoon, say 
at 2 o’clock, partly shut down the venti- 
lators, and by 3 o’clock shut them down 
tight, the object being to catch and 
retain considerable sun heat. No matter 
it the house is a little warm, with no fire 
heat, it will soon get cool enough, and 
the sun heat is genial and healthful to the 
plants. In the afternoon while you should 
water every plant that is dry, be careful 
not to spill a drop of water on the plants, 
benches or floor, let your aim be to keep 
the atmospbere sweet and dry. So 
treated, no fireheat will be needed in such 
a greenhouse so long as the temperature 
does not fall below 40° for most ordinary 
jlants or 38° for many. Ifthe ventila- 
tors have been left open so late in the 
afternoon that the inside temperature is 
only 3° or 5° higher than that outside, 
and the inside atmosphere is raw and 
damp or the plants at all wet overhead, 
then a little fire hear should do good. 
But the heat from a coal stove is pretty 
parching in a greenhouse; don’t use any- 
more of it than you can helpand have the 
house damped down well so that the 
moisture from the damping may counter- 
act the parching from the stove. 


BULBS FOR WINTER FLOWERS. 
FREESIAS. 


There are two kinds, namely, F. re- 
fracta alba, white, and F. Leichtlini, yel- 
lowish with orange blotch in throat. 
The white one is the favorite, but both 
are fine and there are selections of each. 
Get them at once and pot them, the ma- 
jority now, and some a month from now 
for succession. Five or six-inch pots are 
a good size for them. Use the same kind 
of soil as for hyacinths; fill the pot a little 
over half full of soil, then plant the bulbs, 
7 to 9, or one or two more according to 
size of bulb or pot in each, and fill up with 
soil to within barely an inch of the brim. 
Set the n out of doors ona bed of ashes 
and where they will be safe from warm 
sunshine. In a cold frame and shaded 
with tilted-up shutters is a goud place, 
but the moment they begin to appear 
above the ground the shutter must be 
removed. We mustn’t bury them over- 
head with loam or ashes, for they soon 
begin to grow and the burying would 
spindle and weaken them at the neck, 
our object must be to get them as stocky 
as possible at the beginning. They are 
hardier than paper white narcissus. 

IXIAS, SPARAXIS AND TRITONIAS are real 
pretty and interesting bulbous plants 


from the Cape of Good Hope, and if 
treated like freesias they can be grown 
very nicely 

LACHENALIA is a genus of bulbous 
plants we don’t do enough with. They 
may be grown in pots or in suspended 
wire baskets as we do achimenes. Get a 
small wire basket—a small sized ox 
muzzle—and line it with moss, fillin with 
light rich soil and plant ten or a dozen 
bulbs in it and so that they will not only 
grow up from the top but also through 
the sides of the basket. After potting 
keep them in a cool, somewhat shady 
place, but away from draughts, and 
bring them indoors before sharp frost 
comes. Nelsoni and Quadricolor are two 
fine varieties. 


DOUBLE-FLOWERED NASTURTIUM.—Please 
let me send youa rooted cutting of the 
only thing in my collection that I never 
saw mentioned in GARDENING—a double- 
flowered nasturtium. I had three of 
them. One I planted out in the ground 
and let it run as it would, and one I 
trained toa string, and neither blossomed. 
The third one I put in a basket and let it 
hang down, and it was full of blossoms 
all summer. Garis: 

Woburn, Mass. 








Orchids. 


ORGHID NOTES. 


The work in the orchid house for the 
next few months will consist chiefly in 
attention to careful watering, sponging 
the foliage and repotting or rebasketing 
any plants that may need it; any that do 
not need it should be gone over carefully 
and as much of the old potting material 
removed as possible without injuring the 
roots, and replaced with clean peat fibre. 
The best time for repotting orchids is a 
few weeks before their growing season 
commences, but it can besafely done any- 
time while they are dormant. In repot- 
ting break the old pot so as to save all 
the live roots possible. Cut away all 
dead roots and remove all decayed pot- 
ting material, and repot into as small 
pots as you can conveniently do so. 
Over-potting is one of the errors of 
beginners, and it isa fatal one for this 
reason: A Jarge mass of potting material 
will not dry out quickly enough to keep 
in a sweet condition, and consequently 
the roots will decay. For m-st species 
the pots should be filled two-thirds with 
broken pot sherds, and the crown of the 
plant elevated an inch above the rim of 
the pot. Ifbaskets are used let them be 
shallow, two inches deep is sufficient for 
most species—certainly for cattleyas and 
lelias—they may be deeper for erides 
and vandas; but shallow baskets dry out 
quicker than deep ones, and this is a 
desideratum. The potting material used 
by orchid growers around here consists 
of three-fourths clean peat-fibre, with the 
earthy matter thoroughly shaken out, 
and one-fourth clean live sphagnum moss 
mixed in. For vandas, zrides, phale- 
nopsis, etc., no peat is used, simply live 
sphagnum, broken bricks and nodules of 
charcoal. 

Dendrobiums, cymbidiums, cypripe- 
diums, and phaius require no shade till 
about March 1; but direct sunrays must 
be tempered for such plants as cattleyas,. 
lzelias phalznopsis and odontoglossums. 
Where practicable a portable shading is 
best. Orchids must have plenty of in- 
direct light, and occasional sunbeams 
will not hurt any. They must never be 


grown in the shade of other plants, as in 
that case thev produce watery, immature 
growths which areliable to damp off. 

The following orchids arein bloom at 
present (Sept. 30) on this place: Cat- 
tleya Bowringeana, C. labiata, Dendro- 
bium Phalzenopsis Schroderianum, D. 
tormosum giganteum, Lelia Perrinii and 
Phalenopsis Esmeralda. 

Wo. FItzwiLviaM. 
Baronald, Orange, N. J. 
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THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


It is about time now that all the apples 
and pears are picked; in fact we have got 
to pick them to save them from falling. 
See that the picked apples are in barrels 
well ventilated at the sides, and kept dry 
and cool, and that the barrels don’t rest 
on the bare ground. Before storing them 
by for the winter overhaul them again 
and remove every bruised or broken fruit 
or any showing a speck of decay. Get 
them into the barnor cellar before a sharp 
frost touches them. 


We have got to gather all our pears 
now. Look over those gathered a week 
or two ago and remove every fruit show- 
ing a speck of decay ora bruise. If you 
have some fine Anjou and other late pears 
it will pay you to get a lot of soft paper 
and wrap up each perfect fruit by itself, 
as we find oranges wrapped up, and store 
these in shallow packing boxes or in 
drawers in a cool cellar where the atmos- 
phere isn’t either musty or very draughty. 
Pears now in use as Seckel, Sheldon, Belle 
Lucrative, Bosc and the like require more 
frequent overhau'ing than do later sorts. 


As soon as you have cut the grapes 
from your vines prune the canes all ready 
for next year’s bearing. If you leave 
them exposed over winter there may be 
no need of untying and taking them down 
from their stakes or trellises; but if you 
intend burying the canes over winter, 
better unfasten them altogether at prun- 
ing time. In pruning keep in the short 
jointed stout canes that come from near 
the base or main trunk of the vine, and 
shorten them back to as many eyes as 
are necessary to fill the space allotted to 
them in summer. Endeavor to retain 
healthy young canes with plump eyes 
near their base, and avoid long slender 
vines, for they soon go blind at base. 
And replace the old wood with new as 
much as tracticable. Burying the vines 
over winter, although not necessary in 
the middle states, is a great safeguard, 
especially in the case of Rogers’s hybrids 
and others having tender blood in them. 
But November is soon enough to do it in. 


Most of the tender hybrids have been 
much troubled with mildew this year, but 
those of the Concord type have been un- 
usually fine. Niagara, while not the 
sweetest of white grapes, has been the 
most reliable; in health, crop, bunch and 
berry it has been fine, and we are going 
to plant more of it. If you have any 
sorts that are of no use to you root them 
out and replace them with sorts that 
thrive and bear good fruitin your garden. 
Have all the sorts securely named so that 
when you wish to layer a lot of them at 
pruning time no mistake can be made. 
We raise our young plants from layers, 
and in this way get a big well rooted vine 
in a year; simply take a stout cane and 
elbow it into the ground, burying the 
elbow three or four inches deep, and 
enough to cover one or two joints; shorten 
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the end of the canes to two to four eyes 
above the ground, and attach a stout 
neat stake to each. The stake preserves 
the layer from accident, as being pulled 
up in mistake. No cutting at the elbow 
joint is necessary. 
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THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


The protracted drouth has been very 
severe on all kinds of vegetables, and late 
sowings will not amount to much. 

ARTICHOKES, both globe and Jerusa- 
lem, let them alone till next month. 

ASPARAGUS, when it begins to turn 
yellow, may be cut over close to the 
ground, and the tops should be burned. 
These tops look like something that 
would answer firstrate as a winter cover- 
ing for plants, but no, they are very poor 
for that purpose, all the leaves falling off 
quite early. If you want any roots for 
early forcing strip the earth off from 
their crowns now to let them get well 
“cooled’’ off; they will force much easier 
for it. 

Lima Brans.—Early July sowings of 
both Henderson’s and Jackson Wonder 
dwarf beans should now be in good bear- 
ing, and if they had been covered with a 
frame and sashes, and these covered in 
cold weather and at night with mats or 
straw enough to keep out frost we can 
pick green beans till November. The 
same with 

STRING BEANS sown as late as the end 
of August. But we have to soak the 
ground with water from the hose to get 
the keans to grow at all, for the ground 
is very dry. We have the frames banked 
around with rotted manure, when the 
beans are past and the frames removed 
the manure is spread broadcast on the 
ground and dug in. 

BEETS on account of the drouth have 
had a hard struggle; our main crop will 
depend on those sown the end of July; 
August sowings will be pretty small. 
North of New York they should be pulled 
for storing about the end of this month, 
but we can leave them out till the first of 
November. When pulling never cut the 
tops off, no matter what books or peri- 
odicals tell you to do so, instead give 
them a twist off at the neck with your 
hand. The root shrivels less and keeps 
better. After pulling and topping gather 
them into piles of two or three bushels 
and let them stay there for a few days 
before pitting them, placing enough of 
the tops over them to keep out frost. 


BRUSSELS SprouTs.—If they aren't 
hearting up enough nip out the terminal 
head, this will throw the energy of the 
plant into the sprouts. Open, flabby 
sprouts, although good enough to the 
taste when cooked, are never in demand, 
we always want the hard-hearted ones. 
Let them stay in the groucd till just 
before there is danger of it freezing up. 


CABBAGE, INCLUDING SAvoys, we let 
stay in the ground till November. The 
green worms are quite bad this yezr, but 
a pinch of fine, oven-dried salt dusted over 
and into the heads destroys the insects. 
Leave 

CURLED KALE in the ground as long as 
you do Brussels sprouts. 

Carrots.—Treat as recommended for 
beets. All sown before June are kept 
aside to feed to the cows and horses; the 
later, preferably July, sowings are the 
ones saved for culinary purposes. While 
a little frost won’t hurt them in the 
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ground, the roots when out of the 
ground are easily injured by frost, so 
cover them up when you harvest them. 

CAULIFLOWER.—If you have any that 
has not headed big enough to use, or 
only formed buttons, lift them, strip off 
a few of the outer leaves, and set the 
plants, close together, in a cold frame 
that can be well covered up from frost. 
They will head nicely between now and 
New Years. 

CELERY wants water and earthing up. 
Using boards up against the sides of the 
1ows of celery rather than earth gives 
cleaner and whiter hearts and it is quite 
as brittle and well tasted. Cover it up 
or earth it up to the top before sharp 
frost comes. 

CUCUMBERS out of doors are over for a 
season. But we can have them in hot 
beds or in greenhouses. They need a 
minimum of 60° at night. The short 
stumpy varieties, as White Spine, are of 
very little use for winter work, they are 
so short-lived, use the long ones like 
Telegraph. 

ENDIVE should be gathered into round 
heads and tied there with a piece of mat- 
ting to blanch the inner leaves and make 
them tender. It takes a long season to 
mature. The main crop is usually sown 
about theend of July, with alater sow- 
ing early in August. 

HorSERADISH.—Before hard frost sets 
in dig up enough good roots to last you 
over winter. Novemberis generally soon 
enough for this, though. 

LEEKS may be let stayin the ground as 
long as horseradish, forthey are perfectly 
hardy. 

Letruces.—Late August plantings are 
still in good condition out of doors, But 
September plantings should have been 
made in cold frames; they are now half 
grown or more. Keep them somewhat 
warm to have themtender. It isn’t a 
case of how hardy alettuceis, it is of how 
tender, and wecannot have tender lettuces 
if they are exposed to frost and sleet. For 
December and Ja’ uary lettuces we sowed 
in September and have them planted in 
cold trames. 

ParRsLEy.—Either in a cold frame, or 
planted in a box to put into a warm 
cellar, you should have a nice lot of 
parsley for winter. But by covering up, 
by mulching the ground, and then setting 
an inverted box over the outdoor parsley 
to save it from sharp frost one can have 
it nice and fresh till into December. 


Parsnips.—We lift half when we litt our 
beets and carrots, and storethem in much 
the same way; and letthe other half stay 
in the ground till towards spring. They 
are quite hardy, but a mulching over 
them in winter saves their crowns from 
sudden changes in temperature, hence 
susceptibility to rot. 

PEAs.—On account of the extremely dry 
weather our August sowings have been 
very poor. 

RADISHES are good in the open air yet. 
From November on we must look to the 
hot beds or greenhouse for them. 

RHUBARB.—If any is needed for forcing 
the crowns should be raked off bare, and 
before hard frost setsin alot of them may 
be dug up carefully, but left out in a some- 
what shady place where the frost may 
get at them without any restriction. If 
not subjected to agood freezing first they 
won’t force kindly. 

SALSIFY AND SCORZONERA, treat like 
parsnips. 

SpinacH.—Keep that out of doors hoed 
to have it sturdy and hardy. Don’t cover 
it up for a month or more yet, not before 
a hard coating offrostcomes. For winter 
use it is well to have a lot in frames, but 


unless started before this it is too late 
now. 
TURNIPS, treat like carrots and beets. 








Mushrooms. 








MAGGOTS IN MUSHROOMS, 


C. F. G., Jersey City, writes: ‘“l am 
trying to plant asm ll bed this fall, but 
there is one point upon which I do not 
seem to satisfy myself. Irefer to maggots 
in mushrooms. The question is do mag- 
gots come in the manure or not? I have 
noticed in manure, even though only a 
day or two old, that little white worms 
appear; these I supposed were the mag- 
gots, and ifthey areIl am afraid to use 
the manure.” 

The maggots you refer to are not the 
ones that infest the mushrooms at all. 
Get your fresh manure together and start 
it working, that is get it heated; it will 
run up to a temperature of 130° or 135° 
when hot, and that will kill any of the 
maggots or white worms you seein the 
fresh manure. Guard most carefully, 
however, against overheating, or letting 
the manure get white or ‘‘fire-fanged”’ as 
we call it; and todo thisturn the manure 
often, spreading it out to cool when it 
gets very warm, then throw it together 
again and tread t firm. 


OAT SPROUTS IN MUSHROOM BEDS, 


A Reader writes: ‘*Three or four days 
after my beds are made up there grow up 
all over them small straws from the old 
oat seeds in the manure; are these harm- 
ful to the mycelium? My bed is made up 
of loam and manure. Up to date I have 
merely cut them off with a scissors.”’ 

If the manure had been fresh and prop- 
erly manipulated in the fermentation pro- 
cess, the oat seeds would have been all 
killed and couldn’t grow. If they start 
to grow before you mould over the beds, 
and the mushroom house is kept dark 
inside, when you earth over the beds 
don’t you destroy all of these young 
oats? No, in limited quantity they are 
not hurtful to the spawn. You are right 
in keeping them cut off. 


GROWING MusHROOMS.—In answer to 
W.L. F., Allegany, N.Y. Throw out the 
bed you made up in July, it isn’t worth 
bothering with. The manure you are 
now preparing under the shed and which 
runs up to 146° and you have to turn 
twice a day to keep it from burning, is in 
too great bulk. Spread it out to cool and 
reduce the quantity in the heaps very 
much. Don’t let it get over 140°. The 
bunches of a fine mouldy substance on 
your beds are not mushroom spawn at 
all. The temperatu'e manure should 
show when ready to make up depends 
entirely on the condition of the manure, 
the preparation it has undergone and 
your manner of putting it into beds. A 
few years’ practical knowledge will show 
you how unanswerable this question is. 
Olean, Bradford and Jamestown may be 
good markets after they take to using 
mushrooms, but you had better com- 
municate with the produce agents in the 
large cities to begin with. 


HEREWITH I hand you $4 to renew 
both subscriptions (my own and garde: - 
er’s) another year. T:e paper is worth 
more than the subscription price, and I 
do not desire any reduction. 

New York City. Wize or. WwW 
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GARDENING is gotten up for its readers and in their 
interest, and it behooves you, one and all, to make it 
interesting. If it does not exactly suit your case, 
please write and tell us what you want. It is our 
desire to help you. 

ASK ANY QUESTIONS you please about plants, 
flowers, fruits, vegetables or other practical gardening 
matters. We will take pleasure in answering them. 

SEND US NOTES of your experience in gardening in 
any line; tell us of your successes that others may be 
enlightened and encouraged, and of your failures, 
perhaps we can help you. 

SEND US PHOTOGRAPHS OR SKETCHES of your 
flowers, gardens. sroannene es, fruits, vegetables, or 
horticultural appliances that we may have them en- 
graved for GARDENING. 
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GARDEN ALBUMS.—Several of our sub- 
scribers have a happy and interesting 
way of noting the progress of their gar- 
den year by year; they have the trees, 
shrubs, flower borders, vines about the 
house, and views and landscape effects 
photographed each year and these pict- 
ures arranged in an album. Not only is 
this album a delightful memory of the 
progress and development of the garden 
and home surroundings, but exceedingly 
useful in suggesting how, why, and where 
to make further rearrangements and 
plantings for the best effect. Photogra- 
phy is no longer one of the mysterious 
arts, nowadays it 1s one of the pleasant 
pastime accomplishments of most refined 
people. 


DRY WEATHER IN PHILADELPHIA.—A 


nurseryman near there wrote us theother | 


day: ‘Our nursery is in a terrible condi- 
tion, scarcely any rainsince July 4. Trees 
and shrubs are suffering on the hills, and 
digging is almost impracticable.” 


THe BEAN Mi_pEw.—In the garden of 
one of our subscribers in the neighbor- 
hood of Flushing, L.I., this serious fun- 
gous disease has made its appearance on 
the Lima beans, attacking the pods; it 
has also appeared on the Limas in the 
market gardens there. 


SUBURBAN HomeEs,—“I wish I could 
induce the thousands of young men in 
our country in easy pecuniary circum- 
stances, to build up pleasant suburban 
homes. It would be the means of im- 
proving their morals and health,’ so 
writes the veteran, Mr. Benjamin G. 
Smith of Cambridge, Mass. 


THE VARIEGATED FORM of Helenium 
autumnale, known as striatum, a vigor- 
ous growing hardy perennial, blooming 
in late summer, is just now getting a 
good deal of praise, and it deserves it. It 
belongs to the sunflower family, grows 5 
to 6 feet high, and is very proliferous of 
small flowers, dull red striped with yel- 
low. 


BIG PRICES FOR ORCHIDS.—At the auc- 
tion sale of a private collection of orchids 
in England last montha plant of Cattleya 
speciosissima Sandere brought $378; C. 
aurea Hardyana, $3825; C. Mossiz 
Reineckiana, $200; Cypripedium Winifred 
Hollington, $350; and Dendrobium Lee- 
anum, $200. Many plants realized be- 
tween $50 and $100 each. 


TUBEROUS ROOTED BEGONIAS as a rule 
have been a complete failure as bedding 
plants in the vicinity of New York this 
year, no matter how good the plants 
were when planted out they seemed to 
take leaf and stem disease, from which 
they never recovered. Even Vernon 
wasn’t as good as it used to be. Torenia 
Fournieri and portulacca were planted 
among them to replace them, and soon 
made a good effect. 


FIFTY CENTS FOR THE TREE and a dol- 
lar for the hole to plant it in is good 
sound sense. Be very particular to pre- 
pare big wide holes well filled with good 
loamy soil to plant your trees in. Give 
them a good start in life, and a few years 
hence when you look upon the vigorous, 
healthy, happy trees so treated, and then 
at some that may have beenset outin the 
little basins scooped out of the hard soil 
and only big enough to barely hold the 
roots at the time, you will quickly see the 
wisdom of properly preparing the holes 
at planting time. 


ASTILBE LEMOINEI.—According to the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle this is a new plant, 
a hybrid between Astilbe Thunbergii and 
S. astilboides floribunda. Its foliage 
rises to about 19 inches high, and its 
flowers are white with a rosy shade. It 
“is absolutely hardy, andas well adapted 
for forcing, as is A. Japonica, which it ex- 
cels from every point of view.”’ It willbe 
remembered that A. Japonica, commonly 
called Spirza (or Hoteia) Japonica is a 
common hardy summer blooming peren- 
nial and also much used as a pot plant 
for forcing in winter or early spring. 


ALTHA:A OR ROSE OF SHARON, WHICH? 
In our note, page 2, September 15, we 
gave the preference to Althza, but one of 
our readers suggests that Rose of Sharon 
is the proper name. So we open our bible 
and turn to The Song of Soloman II and 
I and read ‘‘I am the rose of Sharon, and 


the lily of the valleys.” Then we ponder 
did that mean the althea? No, accord- 
ing to Royle, Balfour, and other eminent 
bible scholars the rose of Sharon there 
referred to was Narcissus Tazetta, com- 
monly called the polyanthus narcissus, 
and which abounds in the meadows of 
the level tract of country between Mount 
Carmel and Cesarea, known as the rich 
plain of Sharon. 


SULPHUR PREVENTS SCAB OF POTATOES. 
—The New Jersey College Experiment 
Station has found that in planting pota- 
toes if the freshly cut seed be rolled in 
sulphur, and when planted in the rows if 
sulphur at the rate of 300 pounds per 
acre be dusted along inthe drills, the scab 
of Irish potatoes and the soilrot of sweet 
potatoes are almost completely done 
away w.th. Ina trial of rolling the seed 
in sulphur and also dusting sulphur in the 
drill, only one per cent. of potatoes were 
scabby at digging time; in one where the 
seed was rolled in sulphur but no further 
sulphur was used in the rows, only five 
per cent. were scabby; in another where 
no sulphur at all was used the potatoes 
were all with rare exceptions, scabby and 
unmarketable. 


Cactus Dau ias.—Last spring Mr. W. 
J. Buttfield of New Jersey sent some fine 
new varieties to Dosoris for trial. The 
roots were small when we planted them 
out, but we gave them good ground and 
turned the hose on them, and they have 
grown and blossomed a good deal better 
than our oJd sorts whose crowns we 
simply divided in May before setting 
them out. Last week a noted European 
horticulturist was here and advised us if 
we wanted fine flowers and lots of them 
to plant old, whole crowns in spring and 
not to divide them. Now while that ad- 
vice may be all right in his case it is 
erroneous in ours, in fact, we would far 
rather have sturdy young piants raised 
from cuttings in spring to set out in sum- 
mer, than old roots oreven closely divided 
old crowns. 


TRANSPLANTING LARGE TREES.—We pre- 
fer doing this in spring, and would pre- 
pare foritnow. Ifyou want to move a 
moderately large tree, say 4, 5 or even 6 
inches in diameter of trunk, next spring, 
head in its top now all you think ought 
to be done at planting time, then mark a 
ring on the ground around and 4, 5, 6 or 
more feet away from the stem, the dis- 
tance away depending on the size of the 
tree. Now along but outside of this ring 
mark dig a narrow trench say 3 feet 
deep, the object being to cut away all 
roots projecting beyond it, and fill up the 
trench at once with the same soil that 
came out of it. By spring the tree will 
have fairly recovered {rom the shock 
caused by cutting in root and top, and 
may be dug up and transplanted with 
fair chances of success. 


A MANURE PILE A-FIRE.—The Journal of 
Horticulture tells us about a big pile of 
ordinary horse stable manure 21 feet 
long, 12 feet wide, and 12 feet highina 
London market garden that caught a-fire 
by spontaneous combustion, bur: ing 
with an intense heat. It took the fire 
department to drown. it out. This 
manure was what was hauled homefrom 
the London stables by the returning 
market wagons, and was not first soaked 
with water as our manure agents in New 
York deliver it out into the country by 
railroad or sail boat, hence it was more 
apt to dry out and burn. But what 
astonishes us is the fact, that any sane 
gardener would pile up in height such a 
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heap of manure as that; if it didn’t burn 
up with fire, it would burn up ofits own 
h at, and rende- the manure of very little 
fertilizing worth. 


SPINELESS GOOSEBERRY BUSHES.—We 
have read a good deal about them sincea 
year. The Gardeners’ Magazine tells us 
that the first one was raised among a 
batch of seedling gooseberry bushes by 
M. Billard, of France, in 1860. It 
attracted no particular notice till M. 
Lefort took hold of it in 1884 and raised 
several good varieties from it. These have 
now passed into the hands of MM. 
Letellier et Fils, Caen, France. ‘‘Four 
varieties have been selected for distribu- 
tion, and these are Souvenir de Billard, a 
vigorous growing variety with spreading 
branches productive, and bearing large red 
fruits, Edouard Lefort, remarkable for its 
productiveness and the high quality of its 
vinous red fruit; Madame Edouard 
Lefort, dwarf in growth and _ bearing 
medium-sized red fruits, which remain in 
condition upon the tree for some time 
after attaining maturity, and Belle de 
Meaux, vigorous in growth and produc- 
tive, the fruits bright red.” 


‘“‘GOOSEBERRIES, whether English or 
vaiieties of native growth, do not suc- 
ceed well in the United States of America, 
owing to the prevalence of drouth and 
the ravages of mildew. Try again, Ameri- 
can cousins; plant in cool, fairly moist 
situations.’”’ So we read in a trans- 
Atlantic contemporary. If our foreign 
friends should visit the exhibitions of the 
Mass. Hort. Society at gooseberry time 
they’d see that even Jonathan knows 
something about growing their big 
gooseberries; at the same time we can- 
didly allow that this is no gooseberry 
country, the game isn’t worth the candle. 
We can grow very fair natives, but then 
there is a big difference between them and 
what we used to pick in Lancashire. 
Your advice is lost upon us, we have tried 
that too many years, without success, to 
have a ray of hope left. Still, now and 
again some painstaking amateur sur- 
prises us with the fine gooseberries that 
he raises; but we in our hurry can’t stop 
to do it. 


THE USE OF PLANTS in and around fac- 
tory buildings has already been com- 
mented on in GARDENING. A gratifying 
example of this is the Scotten tobacco 
factory at Detroit. A strip of well-kept 
turf separates the building from the street, 
and this is embellished by palms, small 
bay trees and beds of flowering plants, 
while the entrance arches dis, lay hang- 
ing baskets. The Japanese ampelopsis 1s 
to be trained to cover the walls. Mr. 
Orrin Scotten, an enthusiastic amateur, 
possessing one of the most beautiful 
places in Detroit, is anxious to encourage 
a love of flowers among his employees, 
and the factory planting will certainly 
further this. Another Detroit idea was 
the use of fine specimen palms and other 
decorative plants in the power house of a 
street railway. The Michigan Central 
Railway is greatly to be commended for 
the beautifully kept gardens at all the 
stations throughout the state. At Ypsi- 
lanti, where the dispiay is equal to that 
made at many ambitious parks, every 
woman passenger on the through trains 
is presented with a little nosegay from a 
heaping basket provided for the purpose. 


VERY Fine Asters.—C. W. R., White- 
hall, Mich., writes: “I have had White 
Branching China asters this season whose 
flowers measure 41% inches across and 
perfectly double.”’ 


Miscellaneous. 





HOW 1 GROW CANNAS. 

[The gist of a paper read by J. T. Temple, 
Davenport, Iowa, before the Society of American 
Florists, and revised for GARDENING by the author.) 
In April we divide and start ourcannas 
in a mild hotbed in six or eight inches of 
soil, retaining oneand not more than two 
eyes to each piece; these make larger 
growth and finer foliage the nif moreeyes 
were left, When they have grown a foot 
high, about the third week in May, we 
plant them out in open ground if the 
weather is suitable, if not we pot them 
singly until weare ready to set them ont. 
In windy situationsitis best to plant them 
out as soon as their first leaf shows itself 
above the ground, when they do not break 
off so easily and are hardier and stronger 
than plants having a lengthier growth. 


To be effective the beds should not be 
too large. Mr. William Robinson of Lon- 
don, in Sub-tropical Gardening, truly 
says that ‘‘enormous meaningless masses 
of them are things to avoid, and not to 
imitate.”” A circular bed about 15 feet 
wide is a good size to p'ant the tallest 
varieties in. It should be made level and 
filled with good soil enriched with one- 
fourthits bulk ofgood well-rotted manure. 
Indeed if the bed is little below the sur- 
rounding surface, so that the water will 
not run off it would be better than if 
raised above the level. If the bed is larger 
than 15 to 18 feet in diameter for the tall- 
est variety it will look low and squatty, 
and if smaller it will look too high. After 
they are planted we give them a good 
watering, then when they have started 
to grow rapidly, say about July 1, we 
place the hose on the ground in thecentre 
of the canna bed, and let the water run 
slowly all night. During the warm and 
growing season they cannot have too 
much water at the roots. Don’t water 
the foliage in the beds more than once a 
week when the plants are in bloom, as it 
spoils the flowers. Keep cutting the old 
flowers off before they set seed, and the 
bloom will be continuous. until frost. 


A well grown cannaisa helpful addition 
to any kind ofarchitecture, and is suitable 
for planting at base or side of steps or 
porch. Cannas are also very effective 
planted in clumps or singly along walks 
or lawns, and are useful for screening un- 
sightly views. A very handsome bed may 
be made of one color, say Chas, Hender- 
son, Alphonse Bouvier, with a border of 
one of the dwarf yellow varieties. In a 
neighbor’s terrace lawn the owner has 
planted clumps of these cannas (assorted) 
at the foot of three terraces, and the 
plants five to six feet apart; the effect is 
very pleasing, especially with the grassy 
background. At the World’s Fair last 
year, between Horticultural Hall and the 
greenhouses were two novel round beds, 
raised eight to twelve feet high, the 
mounds being made, so I was informed, 
of old boxes, manure and refusesphagnum 
moss and soil from cleaning out the 
greenhousesandsheds They were planted 
chiefly with Mme. Crozy cannas, yuccas, 
castor oil plants and smaller things to fill 
the bare spots; being so high and abun- 
dantly watered they were very effective. 


SEEDLINGS.—Cannas are easily grown 
from seed and the seedlings bloom the 
first year, Soak the seed in warm water 
for twenty-four hours before planting it 
and most of it will germinate. Good 
varieties are raised in this way, and rais- 
ing seedlings should be encouraged, but 
my advice is throw all new varieties on 
the rubbish heap unless they are decided 


and distinct improvements on such 
varieties as Chas. Henderson, Alphonse 
Bouvier, Florence Vaughan, Capt. P. de 
Suzzoni, Mme. Crozy, Paul Marquant, 
and other good varieties now in use. 

InsEcts.—The canna is remarkably 
free from insect pests. Red spider and a 
small white hairy worm which rolled up 
the leaves and cut holes in them, disfigur- 
ing them badly, are the only insects Ihave 
found on them; the remedy for the red 
spider is the hose and lots of it, for the 
worm hand picking. 

Taxkine Up.—The first day after frost I 
cut off most of the tops, leaving a few 
leaves on, then take up the roots and 
plant them, without dividing, in boxes in 
sandy soil, and place these inalight cellar 
or under a bench in the greenhouse, care 
being taken to see that they are given 
only enough water to prevent them from 
drying up, and not enough to cause rot. 
If Ihave plenty of room we plant them 
on a greenhouse bench and keep them 
growing all winter, and at Christmas and 
Easter we cut flowers enough from them 
to pay for-their keeping. 

QUALIFICATIONS.—A good canna should 
possess good foliage, a sturdy habit, a 
large bright flower, composed of wide and 
not too long petals, of good waxy sub- 
stance; the flower stalk should raise well 
above the foliage, and a good bright 
color. The flowers on the stalks should 
not crowd one another too much and they 
need not necessarily be upright, as is the 
standard set by some, but may droop, as 
in the Iridifolia or Ehemanni type; to 
some they are more graceful and beautiful 
than the upright type. For years I have 
been testing all the new varieties as they 
were introduced. Some were extra fine, 
but many should-not have been sent out; 
some had new shades and markings but 
lacked substance and breadth of petals, 
etc. Some years a variety would do 
especially well, andthe next year a variety 
that was poor the previous season would 
take first place. Some plants of a variety 
do better in some locations than in others, 
planted at same time and given same 
treatment. 

The best twelve grown this year by me 
of the previous introductions are: 

Chas. Henderson, of its color (rich vivid 
crimson) the best canna to date; petals 
wide, not too much reflexed and of fair 
substance; very desirable planted singly 
and good for beds of all one color. 

Florence Vaughan, the gem of all 
cannas, color bright golden yellow, thickly 
spotted with bright crimson; petals 
broad, not too long, and of good sub- 
stance; flowers lasting well this dry 
season. A fine companion plant to Chas. 
Henderson. It is not quite as showy as 
Capt. P. de Suzzoni for a bed of yellow. 

Alphonse Bouvier, the brightest canna 
we have for bedding (richest crimson). 
Grand for massing in beds. 

Capt. P. de Suzzoni is the best yellow 
for planting in solid bed of one color; 1t is 
a canary yellow shade spotted lightly 
with red. 

Mme. Crozy keeps up the reputation of 
being the most free flowering of the Crozy 
type of cannas, It often comes true from 
seed. 

Paul Marquant is another grand canna, 
color of flowers, salmon scarlet. 

Geoffroy St. Hilaire is, this season, the 
best dark or purple leaved variety. It is 
fine for massing in beds; flowers orange 
red. 

J. C. Vaughan is another equally good 
purple leaf canna with larger and darker 
flowers than the preceding. 

J.D. Cabos, a gem, and President Carnot 
are both good varieties that cannot be 
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dispensed with, though J. D. Cabos fades 
out considerably this dry season. 

Count Horace de Choiseul is giving me 
good satisfaction this year, but did poorly 
with me the two last seasons. 

Mille. de Cruillion should be planted for 
its odd tint of yellow, shading to terra 
cotta; it is a free bloomer. 

Every one should have some plants of 
C. Ehemanni, whose grand foliage and 
beautiful drooping carmine flowers, on 
strong stalks, render it entirely different 
from other varieties. It is a gem when 
well grown. There are other good varieties 
as Paul Bruant, Trocadero, H. Vilmorin, 
Egandale, etc., that did well with me last 
year, but the above named are the best 
this year. Of the newer or later intro- 
ductions that I am testing or have seen, 
first stands Koenigen Charlotte, with 
very brilliant scarlet flowers witha broad 
band of golden yellow; the flowers are of 
good size and substance, but the petals 
are not very broad. 

Paul Sigrist, incolor, isanimprovement 
on Mme. Crozy, but the flowers lack sub- 
stance and do not last well. 

Lemoine’s Eldorado is a grand bloom- 
ing canna, color bright vellow; good sized 
petals and good substance. 

Columbia, an Iowa raised seedling 
raised by Kiamer & Son, as seen at the 
Chicago Exposition, also in 1892 at 
Marion, is a magnificent variety; color 
bright red; flowers large, upright and 
supporting one another well on thestalk. 
Orange Perfection, dwarf, orange scarlet, 
is another variety that I am testing th’s 
year, but I do not think much of it. Flor- 
erce Vaughan is said to be the same as 
Antonin Barton, a French novelty .of 
’93, and so it is, with this pointed differ- 
ence that it was purchased and named by 
the introducer of it in the fall of 1891, a 
couple of years before Antonin Barton 
saw light in America. 
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Build 
Your Own 
Greenhouse. 
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Clear Cypress is now generally conceded 3 
to be the best lumber for Greenhouse = 
= roofs, gables and plates. We introduced = 
= this lumber for greenhouse construction, = 
Zand for many years we have inade a spe-= 
= cialty of furnishing the finest grade. We = 
= are glad to make estimates for anything = 
=from a roof for a pit to the largest con- = 
=servatory or range of houses; and weé 
= furnish our customers, free, complete de- = 
= tailed drawings from which any ordinary = 
= carpanter can put up the material cor- 
= rectly. 


LOCKLAND LUMBER CO., 
LOCKLAND, OHIO. 
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If you like Gardening 
please recommend it to 
your friends. 
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i 
Planting plans and specifica- | 
tions furnished and visits for ; 
consultation made. References ! 





4 
| + and fall information on inquiry. | 
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andscape firchilect- 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Autumn Planting 


For imperative reasons in favor of 
Autumn planting of DECIDUOUS 
TREES and SHRUBS and RHODO- 
DENDRONS and for catalogues and 
planting plans, apply to 


Parsons& SonsCo. 


LIMITED, 


Flushing, New York. 





MYOSOTIS PALUSTRIS SEMPEREFL. 
‘‘Blue Perfection’’ (Novelty). 


The new everblooming Forget-me-not It is the best 
kind for forcing, pot culture and outside growing If 
you give this kind a treatment like our violet. you 
get plenty of nice cut flowers for winter use. 50 cts. 
per dozen; $2.50 per 1(0. 

Ciant Pansies, Bugnots, Cassier, Trimardeau, 12 
separate colors. the best of all, #1 per 100 $8 per 10 0. 
All colors, fine mixed, 74 cts. per 1 0; ¢5 LO per 1000. 


Imperial or German Pansies, 24 colors mixed, 
stocky plants, 7u cts. per 100; $4.00 per 1000. 


Palms, Latania borbonica, Pheenix reclinata, 
fr hoenix leonensis, out of 26-inch pots. 3.00 per 100. 


SHELLROAD GREENHOUSE CoO., 
WHOLESALE FLORISTS. 


North Point P. O., Md. 
When writing mention Gardening. 





When you write to any of the advertis- 
ers in this paper please say that you saw 
the advertisement in GARDENING. 





“Are you interested in 


JAPAN AND CALIFORNIA FLORA?” 


Send us your name and 10c. and will in return mail 
you our NEW Catalogue of 48 pages containing allthe 














NOVELTIES of above and 4 BEAUTIFUL COLORED 
sent. Address H. H. BERCER & CO., 
(ESTABLISHED 1878.) San Francisco, Cal. 
100U Varieties of Cacti. 
500 sorts of rare BULBS. 
12 Cacti, $1. Sfor 50 cts. 
150 Blooming Bulbs, $1. 
60 for 50 cts. , 25 for 25 cts. 
RARE PLANTS Book on Cacti, 116 Pages, 19 cts. 
A. BLANC & CO. 316N. 11th st. PHILADELPHI/ 
When writing mention Gardening. 
THE GREATEST HEDUE PLANT OF THE 
AGE. Gives general satisfaction. We offer 
200,000 handsome plants at very low figures. 
PEACH TREES By the 100, 1000 or 
in Car load lots. 
TREES AND PLANT Allkinds. It will pay you 
« to write for prices. 


LITHOGRAPHS. 1l0c. may be deducted from first order 
Many can’t be had elsewhere. 
Two Illustrated Catalogues free. 

The Wm. H. Moon Co., Morrisville, Pa. 
N. P. BROOKS, Lakewood. (Nurseries), N. J. 





When you write an 
advertiser please state 
that you saw the adv. 
in GARDENING. 
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For Flowers Indoors. 

Now comes the time all Gardeners are commencing to plan for next year, and 
first of all comes in their mind—Seed. Is that which you have been planting for 
years good enough? By all means no. It is absolutely necessary that a change be 
made occasionally, and then to get the latest improved and very best stock 
obtainable. 

Buckbee’s Seed and Plant Guide for 1896 (mailed to all regular customers 
January 1st, and is free to all intending buyers for the asking), portrays with accu- 
racy the products of the Rockford Seed Farms. Tells all about the great Oat 
ILLINOIS which produced from 100 to 150 bushels per acre in 1895; the new Corn, 
Buckbee’s Colossal, which gave an average yield of over 100 bushels to the acre in 
many Sections. 

The valuable novelties in the Garden and Flower Seed li’e will be attractive to 
everyone, while the array of Plant novelties will be of much pleasure to all lovers 
of the beautiful. 


Now is the time to begin plans for next year—don’t put off until too late. 

















Bowker’s 
Flower Food. 


A rich, concentrated fertilizer 
dorless, made from chemicals ;- 
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did 


co) 
applied in solution once or twice=™ 
a 


month, makes house plants grow= H. W. UA SIE BconLOcd, Seed Farms, 


rigorousl d blossom abun- 
aaa Gee Ae ee « - ROCKFORD, ILL. 


A small spoonful for a 2-inch pot. 
A larger spoonful for a 4-inch pot. 
Enough for 30 plants 3 months, 25¢, 
Enough for 30 plants a whole year, 
50C. 
We pay the postage and send a book 
‘* Window Gardening ”’ free with each 
@ package. 


You Can Plant this Fall with Profit and Satisfaction. 


Consult our Catalogue and Plans and Suggestions for Planting Expert advice often saves hundreds 
of dollars In Landscape work, and it 1s yours for the asking. We devote the greater part ot 250 acres 
to al) that is rare and unique in 


T E E EVERGREENS, 
FERTILIZER CO., R 9 ROSES, SHRUBS, 


Bowke 27 Beaver Se New York. 3 
43 Chatham St. Boston | Rhododendrons, Azaleas and Hardy Herbaceous Plants 


PAINVTOTiyTiyi Ter igTiyityr ellis and our Catalogues offer many hardy and valuable plants not to be found in other 


SEE oe collections. We offer HOLLAND BULBS, of superior quality, at lowest prices. Note 
our offers of the famous new Roses, CRIMSON RAMBLER and ROSA DAWSONII. 


Crimson THE SHADY HILL NURSERY CO., 102 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


Rambler TRE ES FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL. Shans sis.2%% 
Rose. 


FALL Planting. Largest and choicest Collections in America. 160 page 
Strong young plants, The BEST SEEDS b ii 
30c. each; $3 per doz. » that GROW are 
F. R. PIERSON CO. |from Philadelphia— 


crstnse">"" ECLWANGER & BARRY, Masih gy 
Box G, 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. ARDY ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, VINES, EVER- Poah inva: iuunieebae nr tans bok 
GREENS, AND HARDY HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS, illustrated descriptive catalogue on applic®- 

Fr te, a ad tion. Plans and estimates furnished, Send your list of needs for special rates. 

Potting-Sol |THE READING NURSERY, JACOB . MANNING, Proprietor, READING, MASS. 


for Plants 


should be rich in soluble plant-foods. 


Albert’s 


Horticultural Manure 


makes it rich. Should be mixed with the 
soil when potting, and used in solution 
later. Enough for a bushel of soil, 25c. 
Illustrated pamphlet and sample free. 


OBT. L. MERWIN & CO., 
i 88 Wall St., "New York 


New, Rare and Beautiful Plants 


Lord Penzance’s new hybrid Sweet Briars. Old 
Garden Roses, Etc. 

Spirza “Anthony Waterer,’”’ flowers rich crimson. 
A large collection of rare hothouse and green- 
house plants, carefully grown, at low rates, 
Orchids, etc. 

RARE AND BEAUTIFUL EVERGREENS. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, &c. 

PAZONIES—A large collection of the finest in cul- 
tivation. Hardy Perennials, Phloxes, Japan- 
ese Iris, Roses, Clematis,etc. New and Stand- 
ard Fruits, etc. 

a@-Catalogues on application. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


so Ee Eee 
Send 10 cents in atamps § IN FLOWERS 


Illustrated Cata dlogue. @ beat the world, 
Box 2, Good & Reese Go,, Springfield, O, 
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GARDENING is in my estimation the best 
paper of the kind published. H. B. C. 
Woburn, Mass. 


A PENNSYLVANIA subscriber, sending 
two new subscriptions with hs renewal, 
says, “I hope the two new named per- 
sons will enjoy and gain as much from 
your delightful paper as I do; even my 
little children are looking to it for infor- 
mation.’ 


My Avratum Lity.—I must tell you 
about it. I planted a bulb last spring, 
which I thought hardly worth planting 
as it was small, mouldy ard shrivelled, 
but to my surprise it threw up a stalk 
1% feet in height with five flower buds, 
which were six inches long before they 
opened, all opened perfect, and were the 


largest lily flowers leversaw. J.E H. 
Two Rivers, Wis. 
COVERING ROSES WITH SAND.—I had 


ours covered that way last winter and 
they came out fine in the spring. With 
sand one need not be afraid of mice, and 
the plants can be left covered up till the 
middle of April without any injury w hich 
is of great value here on our western 
prairies, where the disagreeable north 
winds in spring so often play havoc with 
our roses. Jas. JENSON. 
Humboldt Park, Chicago. 


A MassaCHUSETTs subscriber, sending 
his renewal and anorder forall the bound 
volumes of GARDENING, says: ‘I lost a 
few numbers some time ago, and my 
neighbors like it so well they forget to 
return them and I want it complete. * * 
In Mr. Falconer you have one of the 
kindest and best men J ever came across; 
I had occasion to write him several times, 
and he has answered all questions so fully 
and been so very kind that as long as he 
continues with the paper it can’t help 
being a ‘howling success.’ ”’ 


HPPING 


Steam Pumps. 
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For WATER ‘SUPPLY | 
and DEEP WELLS. 


EPPING, CARPENTER & GO, Ltd, 
2420 Penn Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA, 


“Peter Phillips, Punxsutawney, Pa., 
other pump in his brewery.” 
“Peter Shaver, Wegee, O., uses no other pump 
in his coal mines.”’ 





uses no 


If you like Gardening 
please recommend it to 
your friends. 


THE ORIGINATORS OF THE STANDARD FLOWER POTS. Our capacity now is 


(2,000,000 STANDARD FLOWER POTS 


A Seats YRAR. {t@s°A full line of Bulb Pans. 
PARE GOUCES 1) Le ie Pottery Company, 


BRANCH WAREHOUSES: 
Randolph Ave. & Union St., yo ree City, N. te 713 TO 719 VRE oa 
PHI ILADELPHIA, PA. 


HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 


We can supply any of the following books, postpaid, 
at the prices given. 





How ro Grow Cur FLowERs (Hunt). 
—The only book on the subject. Itisa 
thoroughly reliable work by aneminently 
successful practical florist. Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GREENHOuse CONSTRUCTION (Taft).—It 
tells the whole story about how to build, 
and heat a greenhouse, be it large or 
small, and that too in a plain, easily un- 
derstood, practical way. It has 118 
illustrations, $1.50. 

BULBS AND TUBEROUS ROOTED PLANTS 
(Allen).—Over 300 pages and 75 illustra- 
tions. A new work bya specialist in this 
line. Tells about lilies, cannas, dahlias, 
hyacinths, tulips; and allmanner of bulbs 
and how to grow them indoors and out- 
sides, summer and winter. $2.00. 

MusHrooms: How to Grow THEM 
(Falconer).—The only American book on 
the subject, 29 illustrations. Written by 
a practical mushroom grower who tells 
the whole story so tersely and plainly 
that a child can understand it. Thisbook 
has increased mushroom growing 11 this 
country three fold in three years. $1.50. 

SucCEss IN MARKET GARDENING (Raw- 
son).—Written by one of the most promi- 
nent and successful market gardeners in 
the country, and who has the largest 
glasshouses for forcing vegetables for 
market in America. Outdoor and indoor 
crops are treated. Illustrated, $1.00. 

THE Rose (Ellwanger).—The standard 


It tells us how to propagate all manner 
of plants, hardy and tender from an oak 
to a geranium, and describes every pro- 
cess—grafting, budding, cuttings, seed 
sowing, etc., with every manipulation 
pertaining to the subject It is the voice 
of practical experience, by one of the most 
brilliant horticulturists living. $1.50. 
Manvres (Sempers).—Over 200 pages; 
illustrated. It tells all about artificial, 
farmyard and other manures, what they 
are and what they are good for, the dif- 
ferent manures for the different crops and 
the different soils, how to apply them, 
and how much to use and all in sucha 
plain way that no one can misunderstand 
it. The author is an active, practical, 
horticultural chemist. 50 cents. x 
DICTIONARY OF GARDENING (Nicholson). 
—An inimitable work. An encyclopedia 
of horticulture. It is the ready book of 
reference for all cultivated plants, includ- 
ing the most obscure genera and species 
as well as the most familiar. It is stand- 
ard authority onnomenclature. An Eng- 
lish work but as much appreciated here 
asin Europe. Four volumes. $20.00. 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America 
(Downing). $5.00. 
Fruit Garden (Barry). $2.00. 
American Fruit Culturist (Thomas). 
$2.00. 
Small Fruit Culturist (Fuller). $1.50. 
Gardening for Profit (Henderson). 


« 


work on roses in thiscountry and written 2.00. 

from a field affording the widest experi- Practical Floriculture (Henderson). 
ence in practical knowledge and opportu- | $1.50. 

nities for comparison, and where every On the Rose (Parsons) $1.00. 


variety of rose ever introduced is or has 
been grown. $1.25. 

THE BIGGLE BERRY Book (Biggle).—A 
condensed treatise on the culture of straw- 
berries, raspberies, currants and goose- 
berries; with truthful colored illustrations 
of 25 varieties of strawberries, 8 rasp- 
berries, 5 currants, and 5 5 gooseberries; 
35 illustrations in black and white; and 
portraits of 33 of the most noted berry 
growers all over the country. 50Octs. 


THE PROPAGATION OF PLANTS (Fuller). 
—An illustrated book of about 350 pages. 


Truck Farming at the South (Oemler). 
$1.50. 

Window Flower Garden (Heinrich). 75c, 

Ornamental Gardening (Long). $2.00- 

Volumes 1 and 2 of GARDENING.—Bound 
in half leather, beautifully illustrated, 
$2.25 each. Vol. 3, bound in style uni- 
form with Vols.1 and 2, price $3.25 post- 
paid. The set of three by express, not 
prepaid, $7.00. These three volumes, 
with their complete indexes, are alone 
an exceedingly valuable horticultural 
library. 








We are prepared to furnish any other book on any horticultural subject. 
Please mention what you wish to get in this line. 


.. THE GARDENING GO., Monon Building, Chicago. 


OLUG-SHOT ee 


Sold by the Seedsmen. 
Made by BENJ. HAMMOND, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


When you write an 
advertiser please state 
THE MUSIOAL GUIDE PUB. CO., 


that you saw the adv. 
in GARDENING. Cincianatl, 0. (arcest Manutrs in the 


When writing mention Gardening. 





CLUB LIST. 


GARDENING and Meehans’ Monthly, l year, $8. 
“Garden and Forest,lvear, 5 
American Gardening, l year 2. 





“ “ee 





Premium Guitars, Mandolins, Banjos & Violins 
ONLY $5 FOR EITHER. 


These instruments have received highest 
award for Tone, Finish and Material, and 
retail for $12.00, but in order to thoroughly 
introduce them in every locality, we will 
sell-a limited number at above price. Sim- 
plified Instructor free with every instru- 
pons Pa sah cash accompanies order. Also 

with privilege of examining. 
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and 


No Coils or Cast Iron Sections. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
Wilks Mfg. Co. 9 i235 CCR GO ILE 


GREENHOUSES, !A3¢¢ 


All Steel. 








WILKS water HEATER. 


FOR 


JOHN GC. MONINGER CO, 


Cypr ess WRITE 
Green=House_ °° 


Ms CATLG. 
mie Construction 


307 Material. 
Hawthorne Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


NEW TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA 
SLEEPING CAR LINES 


VIA 


Wabash & Iron Mountain Road. 


The Wabash and Iron Mountain have in- 
augurated a new daily line of first-class 
sleepers from Chicago to Laredo, Texas, via 
Little Rock, Malvern, Texarkana, Palestine, 
Austin and San Antonio. Passengers for 
Hot Springs have only one change of cars 
(at Malvern, 9-50 A. M. next day), arriving 
at Hot Springs 11:10 A. M.—six hours the 
quickest through sleeping car line between 
Chicago and Malvern. 

Also daily line of tourist sleepers, leaving 
Chicago on same train, through to Los 
Angeles, California. 


For Maps, Tickets and full information, 
apply at Ticket Office, 


201 Glark Street, Ghicago. 
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Hey! Stop that Cow! 


The voice came tearing down the road close- 
ly followed by the animal itself. The wheel- 
man addressed was an expert base ball play- 
er, but hardly knew how to tackle that kind 
of a ‘‘flyer.’? She was the ‘‘coming cow” that 
had ‘‘thrown off the yoke” so to speak. By 
waving his coat he turned her into a string of 
Page fence. With a beautiful ‘‘curve”’ ‘she 
landed in the ditch and was led off complete- 
ly subdued. The wheelman exclaimed, as a 
“catcher,’’ a “pitcher,” a ‘‘short-stop” and 
a ‘“‘fielder,”’ the Page fence is in it. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CC., Adrian, Mich. 


When you write an 


advertiser please state | 


that you saw the adv. 
in GARDENING. 








HITCHINGS & CO. 


Established 50 Years. 


Horticultural Architects and Builders 


And Largest Manufacturers ot 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 
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The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse 
Construction and Heating Apparatus. 
Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palm Houses, etc. erected complete with our Patent Iron 
Frame Construction. 
SEND FOUR CENTS FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES. 


233 Mercer Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
H. fl. HOOKER COPIPANY, 


+ « 57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 


GLASS FOR GREENHOUSES. —a 


Plate, Window and Art Glass, Paints, Oils, Etc. 


Announcement to Florists.__—.—_, 


We desire to announce the dissolution of the firm of Sipfle, Dopffel & Co., and to introduce to the trade 
its successor, The SYRACUSE POTTERY CoO., which will be under the management of William Dopffel 
and Conrad Breitschwerth. The business will be conducted as heretofore, except on a lJarger scale to 
meet the growing demand for our goods, We have accordingly enlarged our plant and capacity and with 
unsurpassed facilities are now prepared to fill the largest order on short notice. Our latest improved 
machines are turning out the best and most serviceable flower pots in the market, and assuring you of 
our intention to lead in further improvements we solicit a continuance of your patronage in the belief 
that we can supply just what is needed at a price and in a manner satisfactory to all. 

Send for price list and samples and we know you willgive usanorder. ....... 


SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., Office 403 N. Salina St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


WATER Standard Flower Pots. 


10 per cent. off for cash with order. Special dis- 
For Your 


count on large orders. We carry a large stock on 
GREEN HOUSE, 











hand of good strong pots. 


PRICE LIST OF STANDARD POTS, any number: 
154-Inch pots, per 1000 $ fas poner pots, per, ee 
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orany other purpose. an ; 
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DELAM ATER-RIDER AND PU Mv P| N G August Rolker & § (rae 136 & zee 24th St., New York 
DeLAMATER-ERICSSON Sere Ft ee ee 
umPinc§ ENGINE. | Bound Volumes 

; OF 


ENGINE. 
GARDENING. 


Their operation is so simple and 
safe that achild canrun them.’ They 
will pump water from _ shallow 
streams or any k.nd of well. The : = 
can be arranged for any kind of fuel. Vols. 1 and 2, bound in half leather 
in uniform style with complete indexes, 
2.25 each, postpaid. 
The De Lamater Iron Works, f Doerr, ; : 

Vol. 3, bound in style uniform with 

SOR eraercadnay, Vols. 1 and 2 rice $3.25 postpaid 

NEW YORK, N. Y. ea eet a 
umes, with their complete indexes, are 
alone an exceedingly valuable horti- 
cultural library. 





Capacity 1,500 to 30,000 gallons 
of water a day, according to size. 

When writing mention Gardening. The set of three volumes by express, 
not prepaid, $7.00. These three vol- 


args arank THE GARDENING CO 
t Binguce b 
a PATENT BINDER | of Monon Building, CHICAGO. 


Price postpaid 
75 CENTS. 


B socio ai s If you like Gardening 


The Gardening Co. 


TY su 
curcaco, [J °""" "ve one'|| | Please recommend it to 
| your friends. 
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Belle Siebrecht, 
THE NEW ROSE. 


The best Everblooming Rose to date, 
so say the most successful Com- 
mercial and Private gardeners. 


We are shipping yet every day. 


SIEBREGHT & WADLEY, 


Rose Hill Nurseries, 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Mention this paper 


Newport Nursery 60. 


Offers a full assortment of Trees, 
Shrubs, Vines and Herbaceous 
Plants at wholesale and retail. A 
Specialty of the hardy ornamen- 
tals as grown in the famous New- 
port Gardens. 


Write for Prices on what you want. 
Newport Nursery Co., 
NEWPORT, R. I. 


FLOWER POTS. 
- STANDARD - 


You will make a mistake if you place your 
orders for flower pots this Spring without 
first receiving our estimates for same. 

Our plant is now the Largest in the World. 
Our stock unlimited. Our goods equaled 
by; nonesay. ar 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 
North Cambridge, Mass. 


Mention Gardening. 


ORNASIENTAL TREES 
and SHRUBS .. . 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Specimen Plants for Lawns and Cem- 
eteries. Send for Catalogue. 
SAMUEL C. MOON, 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


SUPPLY YOU? 


Stock for nurserymen, parks and large planters 
is our SPECIALTY. Send wants. Catalogs 
ree. 


Bee oe SOIL $1.00 per bbl.; 5 bbls. for 
$4.00. 
WM. H. HARRISON & SONS, 
LEBANON SPRINGS, N. Y., U.S.A 


BLOOMINGTON (Phoenix) NURSERY. .. . 
600 Acres. Thirteen Greenhouses. 


Trees: Plants 


We offer a large and fine stock of every description 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 














PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Suc. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Tl. 


MLSE 





12 Best free growing and profuse flow- 
ering Orchids for amateurs, for $10,00. 


Wil. MATHEWS, Utica, N. Y, 


Mention Gardening. 





LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
Horticultural Architects <=® Builders, 


STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING ENGINEERS. 


Plans and estimates furnished on application. . . .« e« e 


IN UID TDIN 





Largest builders of Greenhouse Structures. Six highest Awards at the World’s Fair. 
&2"Send Four Cents Postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., Architectural Office, 


160 FIFTH AVE., cor. 2Ist St.. 





Factory: Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. NEW YORK CITY. 
ethane aetna ett at con ht a A IN NI I Be A 


KEEPS THE FIRE WELL. 


As the Combustion Chamber is Deep. 


The ‘LITTLE GIANT” HOT WATER HEATER 


Write for “Little Giant’? Booklet, Reference Lists, etc. 


PSL DDD DD SBS DD 


American Lotler Company 


NEW YORK: 94 Center St. CHICAGO: 84 Lake St. 


See eeeeeeee 2293999938999 99999I999999D 
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New Hardy Climbing Polyantha Rose, 
CRIMSON RAMBLER. 


A wonderful New Rose. The most Remarkable Novelty in Hardy Roses that 
has been Introduced in many, many years. 


It blooms in large clusters, with from thirty to fifty flowers ina cluster, each a bouquet in it- 
self, the clusters shooting out from each joint, covering the vine its entire length with a solid mass 
of the most beautiful perfectly-shaped miniature crimson roses; full description of this Superb 
Rose and a beautiful panting of it made from nature by a celebrated artist, showing a plant in full 
bloom also a spray of the flower will be found) in ‘‘Chotce Selections in Seeds and Plants.” 


Price, strong young plants, 30c. each; $3.00 per doz. Extra size plants, 50c. each; $5.00 per doz. 


This is only one of the many good things that are described in ‘‘Chotice Selections in Seeds and 
Plants,’ which is just issued from press. The book is artistic. It is very complete, and will be 
found of particular interest to all lovers of choice flowers. It isa comprehensive guide to the pur- 
chase of the choicest selections and the most valuable novelties in seeds and plants. Sent free to 
all who mention GARDENING. Address 


F. R. PIERSON CO., box c, Tarrytown-on=Hudson, N. Y. 


Importers, Growers and Dealers in Choice Seeds, Bulbs and Piants. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


——_AND—— 


SWEET PEAS, 


Hardy Ferns 
and Flowers. | 


You will find over 4.CE varieties. of hardy 
FERNS in my Catalogue, desirable for a shady 


bank, fernery, or brookside. 
LILIES ©° kinds. Auratums, Krameri, Coral 
Lily of Siberia, Xe. 


BOG GARDEN for a wet bank or conservatory. 
Hardy Trilliums, Iris, Orchids, 
&o. Send for Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue. 


Edward Gillett, Southwick, Mass. 


We are offering new Seed, crop 1895, of the finest 
Strains of these seeds in the world. You require 
both for Fall Sowing. Catalogue free. 


| large pkt. ‘‘International’’ Mixed Pansy, 25c. 
\% Ib. Sweet Peas, 10 newest kinds........... 25c. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, 


NEW YORK, 26 Barclay St. 84 & 86 Randolph St., CHICAGO. 
DUTCH BULBS. 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Crceus. Nar- 
cissus, Lillies and other bulbs for 
fall planting. 


VEGETABLE and FLOWER 
SEEDS for Market Gardening 
in open air or under glass. 


GRASSES AND GRAINS for 
Autumn sowing—Dreer’s Autumn 
Catalogue free offers the best at 
fair prices. State your wants 
and we will give you information 
and special prices. 


HENRY A. DREER, 


SS 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
When writing mention Gardening, 
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$2.00 A YEAR. 
24 NUMBERS. 


Vol. IV. 








SINGLE Copy 
10 CENTS. 














RESIDENCE OF MR. F. P. LIVINGSTON, PITTSBURG, PA. 





Landscape Gardening. 








HOW I PLANTED MY PLAGE, 


To one who has broad acres to lay out 
and plant it must indeed be a delighttul 
task, knowing that each tree and plant 
will have ample room to grow and fully 
develop. The favorite flowers may grow 
in sun or shade, each plant at home in its 
native element, and in quantities to de- 
light a lover of the beautiful. Notreenor 
shrub need crowd that velvet stretch of 
lawn, so necessary to feast the eye with 
pleasing contrast. 

To those who desire to grow many 
varieties of flowers, and who have but a 
small portion of terra firma—say fifty by 
one hundred and twenty feet—it becomes 
a puzzling question how to proceed with- 
out having the ground look like a polka- 
dot pattern, and indeed, when the area 


of a good sized house and porch is taken 
out, there seems but little room left for 
lawn or flowers. 


For example, we have a corner lot fifty 
by one hundred and twenty feet, asshown 
in the diagram. Mostly all suburban 
property has comparatively good soil, 
having been used for truck gardens and 
then serving as pasture fields. We com- 
mence operations for building in the 
spring by plowing over the entire surface 
of the lot, and with a two-horse team 
scooping the soil, including sod, to the 
street and alley. Excavate cellar for 
house and spread the earththus obtained 
evenly over the lot. In the late fall (when 
the house is completed) fill in lot withthe 
soil previously removed and add enough 
soil—obtained from the surface of some 
old pasture field—to raise the lot two feet 
above the sidewalk and alley, sloping it 
away from the house. 

Spade in a thick coating of well rotted 
cow manure (it should not heat when 





piled up), leaving the ground rough but 
close to finished grade. Commence the 
following spring as soon as the ground 
can be worked by carefully spading over 
the entire lot, breaking up all lumps and 
rotted sod. Now prepare some fine soil 
of same material as the lot filling, and 
level the lot to proper grade. Roll it 
down and sow thickly with the finest 
selected grass seed, but use no clover. 
Now with a sharp tooth rake scratch 
over the surface and roll again. Sod the 
curved terrace portion where it joins the 
sidewalk, a strip about eighteen inches 
wide will be sufficient to prevent washing 
ou. Keep the ground from caking by 
frequent spraying with a rose nozzle. 
When the grass is high enough to use 
lawn mower cut it once a week during 
the summer. 


Plantains, dandelions and crab grass 
must be pulled up by hand; or if allowed 
to get too large take a thin bladed knife 
with a chisel point and cut under thesod, 
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removing the crown. All other weeds 
will die out by frequent cutting. After 
the first year we use a commercial fer- 
tilizer, applying lightly two or three tinres 
during the spring. We prefer it on ac- 
count of the absence of weed seeds and 
theconvenience of handling. Who will for- 
get the appearance or odor of a lawnthat 
has received a coating of fresh manure? 

The begonia, pansy and wild flower 
beds are placed at the north side of the 
house, where they are in shade until 
about three o’clock in the afternoon. 
These beds are filled in to a depth of 
twelve inches with leaf mould ana wood 
earth carted from the forest. A small 
portion of thoroughly decomposed cow 
manure is added. 

Now a hedge is a very desirable thing 
to enclose a lot, but where the lots are 
only fifty feet or less in width, a dividing 
line of any kind (in front), detracts from 
the appearance, and the twenty-four inch 
terrace obviates the necessity of a fence in 
front. As the rear portion of the lot is 
not to be a lawn, but devoted entirely to 
flowers, it will look neater if enclosed. If 
we use a hedge here the roots will en- 
croach too far into the garden, robbing 
the plants of food and above ground cast- 
ing a shadow and preventing a free cir- 
culation of air, and, as we wish to use all 
- the available space for flowers, this would 
never do, so we make a light fence of 
three lines of one and one-quarter inch 
gas pipe, passing through light posts of 
locust or cedar. 

The main walks to the front and rear 
of the house, including sidewalks, are 
stone. All paths among the plants and 
flowers are sodded and the grass kept 
closely cut and neatly edged. Beds are 
level with the paths, except the iris bed, 
which is sunken. 

We make out our list of plants accord- 
ing to plans, so as to get the orders to 
the nurserymen in January, thereby re- 
ceiving plants among the first shipments 
in spring. With but few exceptions we 
purchase named varieties, and buy from 
firms making a specialty of the plants we 
want. Werarely plant out tender stuff 
until Decoration Day, as it will progress 
more rapidly in the conservatory or sunny 
window and will be in no danger of being 
stunted by frost. 

Such bulbs as cannas, tuberoses, glad- 
ioli, caladiums and tuberous rooted be- 
gonias we start in March, using flats 
12x24 inches by 3 deep, filled with sandy 
earth. To get large plants from seed of 
begonia Vernon and cuberous rooted be- 
gonias we sow in.pans not later than 
December, transplant often, harden off 
well, and set out after June first. We 
always grow some cannas from Madame 
Crozy seed, a great many will come true, 
and if one foot high when set out will 
bloom from July until frost. To get best 
results from seedlings set them two feet 
apart, and cut off the old flowering 
shoots to encourage new growth. Canna 
seeds should be soaked two or three days 
in warm water. Remove and plant those 
that burst open the germ end; then take 
the balance and cut off the hull on germ 
end, which can be recognized by a small 
spot on one end. Then plant in a layer 
of one inch of sand with two inches of 
good soil underneath. 


EXPLANATION OF PLAN. 

1. Magnolia Watsonii. 

2. Magnolia stellata. 

3. Magnolia Lenneit. 

4. Funkia Sieboldii. 

5. Eulalia gracillima. 

6. Wistaria Sinensis, purple. Trained 
over porch entrance. 

7. Baltimore Belle rose. 





8. Clematis paniculata. 

9. Clematis Mme. Edward Andre. 

10. Clematis Jackmannii. 

11. Clematis Henryi. 

12. Arundo Donax variegata. 

13. Gladioli, white or pink, and Pearl 
tuberose alternately. 

14. Canna Mme. Crozy. \ 

15. Canna Florence Vaughan 

16. Canna Alphonse Bouvier | 

Tulips in early spring. 

17. Clematis Jackmanni. 

18. Clematis Mme. Baronne Viellard. 

19. Ampelopsis Roylei. 

20. Queen of the Prairies rose. 

21. Eulalia Japonica variegata. 

22. Funkia grandiflora. 

23. Betula alba pendula laciniata. 

24. Prunus pendula. 

25. Lily of the valley. 

26. Begonia Vernon. 
early spring. 

27. Ampelopsis Veitchii. 

28. Hardy ferns and native wild flow- 
ers. 

29. Tuberous rooted begonias, Hya- 
cinths in early spring. 

30. Eulalia zebrina. 

31. Pansies. 

32. Aristolochia Sipho. 

33. Phlox decussata. 

34. Geraniums, balsams, heliotrope, 
etc. Border of coleus, not clipped. 

35. Yucca filamentosa, 

36. Geraniums, tuberoses, gladioliand 
tritomas. 

37. Herbaceous peonies. While plants 
are small plant seedling canna between 
pzonies. Border of coleus. 


38. Iris Sibirica. 
39. Iris Germanica. 
40. Iris Koempferi. 
41. Water lily pond. 
42. Geraniums. 
43. H P. roses. 
. Lilac Souv. de L. Spath. 
45° Lilac Leon Simon. 
46. Lilac Marie le Graye. 
47. Lilac President Grevy. 
48. Prunus Pissardii. 
49. Sophora Japonica pendula. 
50. Pyrus Malus Parkmannii. 
51. Cornus florida rubra. 
52. Cornus florida pendula. 
53, Lilium longiflorum. 
54. Lilium elegans atrosanguineum. 
55. Lilium speciosum album. 
56. Lilium speciosum rubrum. 
57. Lilium tenuifolium. 
58. Lilium elegans citrinum. 
59. Lilium candidum. 
60. Lilium auratum. 
61. Phlox Drummondii. 
62. Tall nasturtiums. 
63. Columbines. 
64. Evening primrose. 
65. Amarantus caudatus. 
66. Sweet peas. 
67. Irish yew. 
68. Bay. 
69. Hydrangea, Thos. Hogg. 
70. Hydrangea, Otaksa. 
71. Agave Americana. 
72. Dwart Japan weeping maple. 
73. Dwarf Japan weeping maple. 
74. Tea roses, carpeted with English 
and Spanish iris. 
75. Shirley poppies. 


Hyacinths in 


76. White Phlox Drummondii. 

77. Oriental poppies. 

78. White petunias, with Salvia 
splendens. 


79. White and pink poppies with white 
balsams 

80. King of Tom Thumb nasturtiums. 

81. Candytuft with blue Victoria bach- 
elor’s button. 

82. Dwarf ageratum and white bal- 
sams. 


Nov. I 


83. Conservatory. 

84. Amarantus caudatus. 
85. White hollyhocks. 

86. Double sunflower. 

87. Morning glory. 

88. Ipomeea paniculata. 
Concord grape vine. 
90. Narcissus poeticus. 
91. Narcissus Horsfieldii. 
92. Narcissus Emperor. 
93. Narcissus Empress. 
94. Narcissus Sir Watkin. 
95. Narcissus Henry Irving. 
96. Heliotrope. 

97. White balsam. 

98. Rudbeckia. 

99. White asters. 


100. Tritomas. 

101. Pink asters. 
102. Blue and white asters. 
103. Hollyhocks. 
104. Sunflowers. 
105. Hollyhocks. 
106. Castor bean. 
107. Tree lilac. 

108. Fern leaf beech. 
109. Golden oak. 
110. Purple beech. 
111. Pin oak. 

112. American elm. 
113. American beech. 


Pittsburg, Pa. F. P. LivincsTon, 








Trees and Shrubs. 








DESIRABLE HARDY SHRUBS FOR EFFEGT IN 
FALL. 


Asarule the autumn coloring of our 
trees has not been extra good this season 
owing no doubt to the seven weeks’ 
severe drouth we have had this fall. 
Among autumn-tinted trees and shrubs 
however stands the 


JAPANESE WINGED EUONYMUs (£. alatus). 
There is a specimen eight feet high and as 
much throughin a border here, and it is 
wonderfully beautiful, light pink and dark 
pink mixed everywhere through and over 
the whole plant. Its orange-scarlet fruit 
although small also adds to its beauty 
now, and it would have been better were 
it not for the injury done the blossoms by 
frost, May 17 last. 


WINTER BERRY BUSHES (Prinos verti- 
cillata) and P. Jevigataare very beautiful 
in fruit. 


AMELANCHIER JAPONICA, as a shrub 
both for fine foliage and an abundance of 
showy crimson-scarlet fruit is first-class. 


CorNus KousA known also as Ben- 
thamia Japonica colors up wellin fall, and 
retains its leaves into November, it also 
is highly desirable on account of its white 
wax-like flower bracts in June, and its 
strawberry-like fruit in September. 


THE ACONITE-LEAVED JAPAN MAPLE 
(Acer Japonicum var. aconitifolium) is a 
wonderful shrub, other Japan maples are 
well known and need no further remarks, 
but the coloring every fall of this scarce 
tree is really superb, let alone its deeply 
divided foliage. Besides, the tree is hardy 
and a good grower. 


THE SEA ELDER (Baccharis halimifolia). 
There are two forms, the male which is 
worthless as an ornamental tree, and the 
female which is exceedingly showy at this 
time of year when its white pappus gives 
the shrub the appearance of a shower of 
snow on a bush. Some plants display 
their pappus early, others late, in ail 
covering the season from September till 
hard frost setsin. And it is hardy and 
easy to grow. We never propagate any 
except the female form. 
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THE CHINESE MATRIMONY VINE (Lycium 
Chinense) also is grand. From the end of 
September till hard frost sets in every 
shoot and branchlet is bending under its 
load of conspicuous oval orange-scarlet 
berries. By tying up the main stems toa 
tall pole and allowing the side branches 
to hang down to the sides an uncommon 
pyramid of green and scarlet may be ob- 
tained. J. R. Trumpy. 

Kissena, Flushing, N. Y., Oct.21, 1895. 


APHIDES ON THE ROOTS OF YOUNG TREES. 


Last fall I procured some fruit trees 
from a northwestern nursery, and during 
this summer, although they had the best 
of care (wrapping the trunks, proper 
watering, etc.), and notwithstanding 
when planted they had good roots, they 
died. This fall the concern I purchased 
from sent me new stock to take the place 
of the dead trees. When planting them 
we found the roots densely covered with 
(white) aphides—millions of them—the 
soil that clung to the roots being full of 
the insect and every angle in the roots 
being a nest for hundreds. Some of the 
stock had been planted before the aphides 
were seen at the root, but since then we 
resurrected the others and found the 
aphides on all. This is a caution to 
buyers of nursery stock to carefully ex- 
amine theroots andif aphides are present 
to be sure to exterminate every one, or 
death to the plant will surely result. 
When my trees died they went off as with 
the “fire blight” of the books, but I am 
now convinced the aphides did the work. 

AMATEUR. 

Chicago, October 14, 1895. 


DBUTZIAS AND ALTHABAS HARDY AT 
CHICAGO. 


In my shrubbery beds the soilis rich, I 
planted my deutzias in the spring and 
next winter they were all killed back con- 
siderably, while plants in a neighbor’s 
grounds remained all right. Isaw that 
there must be some reason for this. I ex- 
amined my neighbor’s plants carefully 
aud found them in poor soil and in small 
individual holes. The annual growth of 
his plants was hardly one-fourth that of 


mine. My plants, being in a bed and well 
cared for, made a stronger and later 
growth, and did not thoroughly ripen it 
by the time winter set in. Since then I 
protect them and will until they some- 
i exhaust the—to them—over-rich 
soil. 

The same can be said of the althea 
(Hibiscus Syriacus). In my neighbor’s 
grounds it makes an annual growth of 
some eight inches and last winter it killed 
back about five inches. He does not cut 
them back in spring as is the rule. But 
my plants make twenty or more inches of 
growth and as this shrub blooms all 
along the new growth I get three times 
as many flowers as he does. This strong 
growth, however, will notripen, so I pro- 
tected it, for I would rather do the cut- 
ting back myself than have Jack Frost do 
it for me, I am severe enough but he 
might be worse. These two shrubs can 
be grown here, and when established, 
called hardy, but some winters will pinch 
them. W, C. Ecan. 


XANTHOCERAS SORBIFOLIA, HOW TO 
RAISE IT FROM SEED.—We have several in- 
quiries about this. Takean ordinary seed 
flat, thatis a shallow box, and fill it to 
within an inch of the top of light soil, 
then sow the seed, pressing it into the 
soil, now fill up with soil level to the sur- 
face of the flat. Set the box inacold 
frame, north or east facing is best, and 
spread a layer of swamp mossor an arm- 
ful of leaves over it to lighten the frost 
and prevent the freezing and thawing 
throwing the seeds out of the ground. 
Cover the frame with a sash over winter, 
and amatover it. Towardsspring keep a 
lookout for the sprouting seedlings, and 
the moment they appear, give them a lit- 
tle more light and treat them like other 
germinating seedling shrubs. 


DISEASED Maptes.—E. E. T., Brighton, 
Maryland. It is probably too late to do 
anything to the trees this season, but if 
you will kindly mail us a few good speci- 
mens of the diseased leaves, in a stiff box 
—say tin or light wooden—we shall try 
to advise you about it. 


TRANSPLANTING THE WEEPING PURPLE 
BEECH.—H. E. B., Orange, N. J., apropos 


of our note page 23, October 1, tells us 
that three years ago he imported some 
plants of it from Europe, and that they 
now are “‘six feet high with full bushy 
pendent heads, and beautiful beyond ail 
upright trees.” 


_ THE Missouri SILVER THORN—What is 
it? asks areader. Itis Eleagnus hor- 
tensis. 








The Flower Garden. 








FLOWER GARDEN NOTES, 


Hisiscus “‘SuNSET.”” (Catalogued last 
spring as a desirable novelty). Seeds 
sown in the greenhouse in the early part 
of March made stocky little plants to set 
out in May. Four were planted in what 
I consider poor dry soil, but freely 
watered, and where they got the fullrays 
ofthe sun from morning until evening; 
one in heavy and three in sandy soil, get- 
ting about three or four hours sunlight 
a day. Those planted in full sunlight have 
grown about 7 feet high, with heavy 
thick stalks, while the others are only 
about 5 feet high and have smaller stalks. 
The catalogues say that the plants will 
bloom when quite small, but the first 
flowers on mine did not open until Sep- 
tember 17, and were on the plants grown 
in full sunlight. The others have not 
flowered yet. The color is described as 
cream, but I should call it a clear, light 
canary, with a deep maroon center. The 
first flowers were 7 inches across when 
fully expanded, and attracted considera- 
ble attention on account of their beautiful 
colors, and as a curiosity, but as they 
have short stems (which are prickly), and 
last only from morning until late after- 
noon, they seem rather worthless for cut 
flowers. The plant branches freely, 
all the branches growing upwards, and 
the leaves are very large and deeply cleft, 
but rough and coarse. The buds come all 
along the end of the main stalk and 
branches, and from the axils of the leaves, 
and each plant will probably have pro- 
duced 60 or 70 flowers, unless cut down 
before that time by frost. The chief defect 
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ofthe plant is that many of the leaves 
turn yellow, thus giving it a very untidy 
appearance. It is not troubled bv insects, 
except now and then a hairy caterpillar. 

BEGONIA EvANSIANA. (Said to be hardy 
herbaceous perennial, if given sufficient 
protection in winter). Ican discover ab- 
solutely no fault in connection with this 
beautiful, easily grown and most satis- 
factory plant. Itisa true begonia, both 
in leaf and clusters of light pink flowers. 
As long as I have a garden I intend never 
to be without a number of them. I won- 
der it is not seen in every garden, as it 
requires no care whatever, except to be 
kept moist at the roots. Rooted cuttings 
set out last May have madelarge branch- 
ing plants about 18 inches high, which 
are full of flowers. The exposure is such 
that the plants get ouly a few hours sun 
a day, and the soil is moderately light. 
The habit of the plant is compact, and 
the leaves do not scald or rust. 

CLEOME PUNGENS, If anybody likes this 
coarse, weedy looking plant, it ought to 
be grown in a north or northeast expos- 
ure, as much sunlight dwarfs the plant 
and shrivels the flowers. Even in hot 
weather the flowers shrivel up. When 
the flowers of the main stem first open, 
and if the cluster is large, the plant is 
fairly decorative. Against a background 
of Jackmanni an/ paniculata clematis, as 
I had it this vear it is for a short time 
quite attractive. It is terribly infested 
with a light green worm like that to 
which climbing nasturtiums are so sub- 
ject. One word ofcaution. Don’t plant 
it near your veranda if you wish to enjoy 
your summer evenings out of doors, or 
expect your friends to call to see you, as 
it emits an odor so nearly resembling 
that of that little animal called Mephitis 
Americana, as to be distinctly disagree- 
able. 

HUNNEMANNIA FUMARLEFOLIA. The 
leaves are light green and finely cleft, 
something in the style of eschscholt- 
zia. The flowers are large and tulip- 
shaped, of a beautiful golden yellow 
with orange stamens. On the plant 
and when cut they last in perfect 
condition for days. I wonder it is so 
rarely seen in gardens. Seed ought tobe 
started indoorsearly, as otherwise it will 
not bloom until late. My experience in 
transplan'ing would lead me to adviseits 
being planted in small pots and turned 
out with aballot earth. [A perfect beauty 
and an old one in cultivation in some 
gardens. Ina general way, however, it 
is almost unknown. Its big name is 
against its popularity. Call it Hunne- 
mann’s Golden Poppy, and let our seeds- 
men give it a koost, and get plenty new 
seeds of it and sell them in liberal packets, 
and we believe many people will grow it 
and like it —Ep.] 

NASTURTIUMS, climbing and dwarf. Any 
suggestions looking towards preventing 
these beautiful, albeit common, flowers 
from losing theirleaves by turning yellow 
would be gratefully received. In dry or 
moist soil appears to be the same, and 
the complaint is seems to be universal. I 
do not mean that all the leaves turn yel- 
low, but enough of them to spoil the ap- 
pearance of the plants. We Sn ky |e 

New York, September 27, 1895. 


CLEMATIS MADAME BARONNE VIELLARD. 


J. P. F., Independence, Mo., asks: “Is 
this clematis hardy in Western Missouri 
and if not how should it be protected?” 

It probably is as hardy as the other 
large-flowered varieties and in a warm 
sheltered place will survive without any 
covering. At the same time we advise. 


you to unfasten it from the trellis or 
other support, lay it flat on the ground 
and cover it with sods, earth or sand, 
over this a little litter or leaves may be 
placed if the spot is cold or exposed. 
Burying in this way is a_ safeguard 
against rot in winter and the serious 
changes of temperature .ou are apt to 
have in early spring. Hay, straw or 
similar litter would also do all right fora 
winter covering were it not for the mice 
they harbor. Mulching it well over the 
roots and wrapping up the top in mat- 
ting, sacking, or straw is good and 
about all we can do with it when it is 
intertwined on a trellis or among other 
vines. 


POLYANTHUS NARGISSUS. 


F.N. B., Northern Indiana, writes: “I 
had a beautiful bed of polyanthus narcis- 
sus last spring, by dint of covering with 
leaves in a frame, but I never thought to 
take up the bulbs after the leaves had 
died down, and now the young leaves 
are two inches high. Willthey beruined?”’ 

Not necessarily. Set a frame over them 
now, but don’t put the sashes on except 
as a protection from hard frost. Over 
the ground among the bulbs spread a good 
layer of rotted leaves that had lainina 
pile since last year, or loose leaf soil from 
hollow piaces in the woods, or finely 
rotted, light chaffy manure, this is to 
mulch the ground well without covering 
over the young leaves so much as to 
bleach them as they advance in growth. 
Bank well with leaves, fresh or littery 
manure, or the like around the frame to 
keep out the frost, and in severe weather 
keep the sashes on the frame and cover 
them over with straw, hay, mats or 
shutters, to help exclude some of the frost 
and prevent hasty changes of freezing and 
thawing. You will probably save them 
all right. The error into which you fell 
is a common one, and one we have spoken 
of several times. All tender narcissi 
should be lifted when their leaves die 
down in early summer, and kept out of 
the ground: dark, dry, and cool as prac- 
ticable till the following fall, when they 
may be planted out again as before This 
ripens the bulbs, renders them less liable 
to rot insummer, and discourages growth 
in fall, thereby rendering them hardier 
than they would be had they started to 
grow betore winter set in. Polyanthus 
narcissi are not hardy as a rule, in the 
northern states. The paper white nar- 
cissus so much grown by florists, and the 
‘Chinese sacred lily’? now so popular are 
common forms of this narcissus. 


BEDDING PLANTS IN LINGOLN PARK, 
CHIGAGO. 


White and rose colored ten weeks stock 
were used together in beds bordered with 
Centaurea candidissima in the flower 
garden. By pinching out the old flower 
heads the stocks were kept in good form 
until midsummer when they were replaced 
by vincas or celosias. Pansies were freely 
used and did well, until late in the sum- 
mer. Mr. Stromback, the gardener, starts 
them late, invariably sowing the seed 
during Christmas week instead of in the 
fall. By this plan his plants come into 
flower only a little later than fall sown 
pansies, and remain in flower until China 
asters are far enough advanced to accept- 
ably replace them. 

Geraniums of course hold a prominent 
place, semi-double varieties being mostly 
used because they hold their flowers 
longer than single ones. Those in favor 
are: Mme. Bruant, red, a strong grower 
and good bloomer; Emile de Girardin, 





pink, with similar qualities; La Favorite, 
white, and very satisfactory; Guillan 
Mongelle, a good scarlet; Dr. Jacoby, 
salmon; and President Leon Simon, an 
old but excellent dark red. The single 
varieties in use are: Mrs. G. M. Garr, an 
excellent white; Rev. Watkins, scarlet; 
and Gloire de Cabonay and Mrs. E. G. 
Hill, both salmon. Gettysburg, crimson, 
and Madonna, scarlet, are two new single 
ones that are being tested and seem to 
promise well. Rose geranium is the only 
sweet scented variety used, and in fancy 
leaved sorts the choice is limited to Moun- 
tain of Snow and Earl Roslyn, both, as 
grown here, being compact, dwarf grow- 
ing plants. 

Years ago, when I first saw the Lincoln 
Park flower garden, I noticed a celosia, 
or old fashioned cockscomb, of unusually 
dwarf form, fine combs and rich color. 
Every time I have been there since the 
same flower has attracted my attention. 
Strangers always remark it and old 
ladies make no effort to resist the tempta- 
tion to pillage the plantsof seeds, Ihave 
never seen any like it elsewhere. It is 
called President Thiers. Mr. Stromback 
got the seed years ago and has kept it 
pure, the dwarf form of the variety mak- 
ing it particularly desirable as a bedder. 
[President Thiers cockscomb has been 
catalogued by some seed firms for years. 
Their description of itis, ‘‘Celosiacristata 
nana var. President Thiers—a very fine 
dwarf crimson variety, with dark 
foliage.’”—Ep.] The beds of glowing 
crimson cockscombs are always bordered 
with Centaurea gymnocarpa. 

Beds of pink verbenas are an even sheet 
of flowers. Red and white flowered vincea 
are used together in beds. They are liked 
because if the seed is started in January 
or earlier in a temperature of 70°, trans- 
ferred to pots when large enough and 
shifted when necessary, they are in flower 
when planted out June 1, and remain in 
good form until frost. Theirbright flow- 
ers and glossy foliage make an attractive 
bed. 

There are beds of large, very richly 
colored single petunias that receive and 
deserve much attention. Theseed issaved 
each year. A finely colored, large flow- 
ered strain of single China pinks, var. 
Heddewigii, is propagated in the same 
way. Theseed is started inside orina 
frame about April 1, and the seedlings 
transferred to pots. In fact all of the 
bedding plants usedin the park are grown 
in pots before being planted out, to the 
end of securing well rooted plants that 
can be transplanted without checking 
their growth, thus insuring immediate 
good results in the beds. Globe amaranth 
or old fashioned crimson bachelor’s but- 
ton, a variety of everlasting, is used as a 
bedder. 

Begonia semperflorens, pink, and its 
variety Vernon, red, are the only ones in 
use out of doors. 

The yellow daisy, Queen of Belgium, is 
proving a capital bedder. It is very 
pretty and lasts well when cut. 


Torenia Fournieriand Browallia elata, 
two unassuming little annuals, make 
modest beds among those of brighter 
hues. Cope’s Pet ageratum, and helio- 
trope are both used as bedders. So also 
is Agrostemma coeli-rosa and_ snap- 
dragons and asters in variety, the last 
being mostly of the Victoria type. 

Four cannas, i.e., Mme. Crozy, Florence 
Vaughan, Egandale and Alphonse Bou- 
vier are seen in beds on the terraces and 
bordered with scarlet and crimson zinnias, 
and others with a very pretty ornamental 
grass, Pennisetum Jongistylum, that 
grows about fifteen to eighteen inches 
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LILIUM AURATUM AT EGANDALE 





high. It is not hardy but is easily 
wintered under greenhouse benches. The 
clumps are divided up in February and 
make nice pot plants in time for planting 
out, and it soon shows feathery heads 
that continue in good form until frost. 
[Why all that bother? We never take in 
an old plant, merely save a lot of seed 
and sow it indoors in early spring. These 
seedlings begin blooming quite early and 
are of good health.—Ep. | 

Other hardy ornamental grasses used 
are the eulalias and Erianthus Ravenne. 
The coleuses in favor here are Wonderful, 
Jay Gould, Tassellata, Firebrand, Ver- 
schaffelti, and Golden Bedder. The last, 
however, is used sparingly because it 
drops its leaves if the nights are cold. 

Other foliage and edging plants in use 
are: Santolina, othonna, [resine Lindeni, 
Acalypha tricolor, Golden feverfew, plain 
and variegated thyme, Cineraria mari- 
tima, Centaurea gymnocarpa, Semper- 
vivum calcareum and echeverias and 
alternantheras in variety. Alternanthera 
latifolia being a strong grower is used 
for edging, and so is A. aurea which 
makes a somewhat taller growth than 
aurea nana; versicolor is used both for 
edging and in carpet beds. 

Chicago. Eee CaS EA VEN. 


LILIUM AURATUM. 
GOLDEN RAYED LILY OF JAPAN. 
When the photograph here illustrated 
was taken there were thirty-five open 
blooms, averaging, by actual measure- 


ment, fully six to seven inches in diame. 
ter, and three unopened buds that devel- 
oped later on. The stem was not over 
four feet high, being much shorter than 
some bearing twelve to thirteen blooms. 
In a bed of twenty-four bulbs five stems 
were fasciated, and in each instance were 
not as tall as those that retained the 
normal round stem. AJl these except the 
one illustrated produced numerous small 
and in many cases imperfect flowers. 
While this specimen of bloom is the finest 
one I have ever grown it is in no way 
very remarkable. In GarDENING of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1894, is illustrated a truss hav- 
ing eighty blooms on a flat stalk seven 
feet high, and some mentioned as having 
been exhibited at various places, having 
respectively one hundred, one hundred 
and twenty, one hundred and twenty-five 
and one hundred and forty blooms, butin 
no instance is the size of the flower given. 
In my bed were several having ten to 
thirteen good sized flowers, nearly all 
blooming at once, making a handsome 
sight. A photograph was taken, but the 
plate proved defective. The one illus- 
trated was the earliest in the bed to 
bloom. 


L. auratum has been in cultivation a 
little over thirty vears, and has probably 
caused as much pleasure as and more 
sorrow than any flower in our gardens. 
It reminds meof the little girl that ‘‘when 
she was good she was very, very good, 
and when she was bad she was horrid.”’ 

I presume that my experience is that of 


hundreds, namely, that good bulbs 
planted in the fall and well protected dur- 
ing the winter can be depended upon the 
following summer for a fair show of 
bloom, but never after. Some of a lot 
may bloom the second year, and in some 
instances longer, but a bed devoted 
wholly to auratums will have many 
vacant spots after the first season of 
bloom. The bulbs are so cheap and a 
bed in full bloom presents such an at- 
tractive sight that it pays to renew the 
bed each season, or at least every second 
year. My treatment of the bulbs is as 
follows: The bed is two feet deep, well 
drained and contains good sandy loam, 
the top being slightly higher than the 
surrounding sod, and moneywort (Lysi- 
machia Nummularia) planted over it for 
asummer mulch. The bulbs are planted 
six inches deep on a two-inch layer of 
sand, and covered with the same mate- 
rial and then the ted filled, early in the 
winter a heavy coating of strawy manure 
is put on, extending two feet outside the 
bed all around. I started last fall with 
‘monster bulbs” obtained from J. W. 
Elliott of Pittsburg. This fall, judging 
by the appearance of the stems, all are in 
fair condition and can be risked for an- 
other season, except six, which will be 
replaced this fall. Next spring, early, a 
fe w will be started in pots and transferred 
to vacant spots, to replace those that this 
falllooked all right but failed to mate- 
rialize. This will give me a fair looking 
bed next vear, which will be the second 
season. The next fall all the bulbs will 
be taken up and replaced by fresh ones. 
The best of those taken up are planted in 
open spaces in the shrubbery, where if they 
materialize they are welcome, and if they 
fail they are not missed. W.C. Ecan. 
Highland Park, Il. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Clean up the beds and borders, and 
make everything look as neat and tidy as 
possible. A lot of frost killed plants and 
half dead, bedraggled old stems of peren- 
nials are not very nice surroundings 
about our doors, nor do they bespeak 
very much for our neatness and orderli- 
ness. Root up and clear away to the 
rot heap all frost killed coleus, heliotrope, 
vinea, salvia, ageratum, zinnia, balsam, 
alternanthera and other tender plants. 
Tear down moonflower, morning. glory, 
nasturtium and other vines that have 
been nipped by frost, and get the trellises 
or strings that supported them cleaned of 
leaves, tendrils, strings, ete. Cut over 
cannas, and lift and store the roots as 
recommended in lastissue. Cut over dah- 
lias; remove the tops to the rot pile, and 
dig up the roots and bring them indoors 
to a warm dry place in cellar. Unless 
you are short of them there is no need of 
saving all of the roots; one-third or one- 
fourth of them should be enough, and in 
spring we can divide the old plants three 
or four fold. Cut over gladioli, and lift 
and store them where they will be safe 
from frost, but not kept over-warm. 
Tuberous begonias like about the same 
winter temperature, so do oxalis. But 
arums of most kinds, and especially amor- 
phophallus and caladiums, like warmish 
quarters, that is, a night temperature of 
not less than 50°; and so do tuberoses 
and tigridias, both of which should now 
be up and inside. 

In the fields and woods when asters, 
golden rods and other perennials diedown 
in fall, the withered stems broken down 
and tora still adhere to or stick around 
the plants, arresting the wind blown 
leaves and snow, and thus forming a per- 
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fect winter covering to the plants. The 
same sort of thing in the case of pzeonies, 
irises, coreopsis, gaillardias and other 
border flowers would also hold good; for 
tidyness’ sake though we cannot permit 
it; wecan do just as well though. We 
can cut down all of thoseand other plants 
close 10 the ground and remove their 
tops, then spread a good layer of well 
broken up manure all over the border or 
bed, covering crowns and roots, letting it 
stay there till spring, when the rough 
part, if any there be, is forked off, and all 
the fine part dug into the ground. More 
than that this over-all mulching protects 
all manner of little self sown seedlings 
that may have sprung up in the borders, 
saving them for spring planting if we 
wish. And while the old straw of irises 
and other rank plants would afford a 
happy home for field mice in winter, the 
manure dressing gives them no shelter. 
In the case ot evergreen pentstemons, 
statices, veronicas and others we are par- 
ticular to scatter the manure only lightly 
on top of the plants and heavier around 
and between them; over mistflowers, 
Japan anemones, acanthus and such as 
have a reputati n for being somewhat 
precarious we mulch heavier than on the 
average. 

We winter our Canterbury bells, forget- 
me-nots and daisies in a cold frame as 
much because they are easier to handle in 
that way thanin the open garden than 
to better protect them from frost. Holly- 
hocks, foxgloves and sweet williams we 
mulch heavily about with clean tree 
leaves with a little dirt or loose manure 
thrown over them to keep them from 
blowing away. The leaves alone when 
there is no grassy stuff among them is not 
an attractive home for mice, still they will 
inhabit it if better is not at hand. Wecut 
over the tritomas, say six inches above 
ground, and lift a lot of them and heel 
them in in a cold pit over winter; but the 
majority weletstayin the ground, mulch- 
ing them heavily with leaves, strewing 
their own cut-over foliage over the tree 
leaves. 

GrassEs.—We will now cut them over. 
Arundo Donax is cut over close to the 
ground and the stems saved to make 
windbreaks of in winter; then we cart in 
a layer of fresh stable litter six inches 
deep over the crowns and roots, leaving 
it there all the time. The eulalias are cut 
over about a foot or so above ground 
and a heavy mulching placed around 
them; the stubble in the middle is protec- 
tion enough to the crown and admits air 
freely. Pampas grass in rigorous neigh- 
borhoods should be lifted and wintered in 
the cellar; if left outside protect it heav- 
ily. A piece of roofing paper laid over the 
crowns of somewhat tender grasses, and 
held in place by a few forkfuls of litter 
around it makes a good protection. 


We winter a good many pansies on a 
raise1 bed out of doors, where they keep 
well till spring; a few evergreen branches 
are laid over them to shade them, protect 
them from being heaved by frost, and 
catch the snow. 





Greenhouse and Window. 








THE VARIBGATED RUBBER PLANT. 


W.H. A., Boston, wantsto know about 
it, also, ‘‘Is it a disease of the plant that 
causes the whiteness, or is it a natural 
color? Florists here who have it to sell 
say it is natural, those who don’t keep it 
say itis a disease. I have been thinking 


of buying some, but I don’t want them if 
the variegation is a disease. I know you 
will tell me the truth in the matter.” 

The white variegations in Pandanus 
Veitchii, Mountain of Snow geranium 
and Japanese hop vine are just as much 
of a disease as is the variegation in the 
leaves of Ficus elastica, at the same time 
while those three plants are of exceed- 
ingly easy cultivation the variegated rut- 
ber plant is not. True, W. K. Harris of 
Philadelphia and some other florists who 
make a specialty of this and similar 
plants succeed with it admirably, but not 
at allso the average florist. The leaves 
have an ugly way of turning brown, 
splitting and drying up, then dropping off 
and leaving the specimen bare and ugly. 
See what James Dean (one of our largest 
and best florists) says about it in Gar- 
DENING, February 15, ’94, page 170. 


OUR BIG GERANIUM. 


Mrs. E. S. B., Harrisville, Pa., writes: 
“We have a big geranium in one of our 
hardware store windows. Three years 
ago in September we put it in an 8-inch 
pot in good garden soil and rich leaf 
mould and set it in the south window. 
The first year it reached to the top of the 
window and had a dozen or more large 
trusses on it at one time. The second 
year it filled the window with bloom, 
having 20 trusses of blooms on at a time. 
At present, entering the fourth year, it is 
not so thrifty. During all this time it 
has not been cut back or repotted. Mr. 
B. objected to it being pruned or dis- 
turbed in any way, so the man and plant 
haye had their own sweet will and now 
the geranium is suffering.’’ 

Bless him, he did what he thought was 
right, and you, in letting him have his 
own way, did right also. But why didn’t 
you take a slip from that geranium and 
grow it according to your own sweet 
will, and in that way teach him that 
while he might know a good deal about 
nails and saws his wife knew more than 
he did about growing window plants? 
Give the geranium a larger pot right 
away, for it must be starving to death; if 
it isin ill health, however, cut it pretty 
well back some time before you repot it, 
reduce the ball of roots a little at potting 
time, and use an undersized rather than 
large pot to begin with. After all,it may 
be easier to begin with a young plant. 


THE GREENHOUSE. 


Have all the plants nice and clean and 
prettily arranged, and keep the house 
clean and tidy. Ventilate freely in fine 
weather, but very carefully in boisterous, 
wet or cold weather. Avoid a close, 
muggy atmosphere, and an over-high 
temperature is detrimental to the plants. 
By economizing the sun heat in the day 
time we cando with much less fire heat at 
night. 

While chrysanthemums are now very 
gay and beautiful we must not allow 
them to monopolize the greenhouse room 
or our attention so much that the other 
plants get overcrowded or overlooked. 
The moment their best flowers are cut off 
or past remove the plants. Tea roses, 
carnations, scarlet geraniums, several 
begonias, marguerites and orchids are in 
good bloom. 

Bring into the greenhouse a few of the 
most advanced of the Roman hyacinths 
and paper white narcissus for flowers in 
early December, and then a few more once 
a week or fortnight for a succession. If 
the other hyacinths, tulips and narcissi 
are still out of doors cover them enough 
to keep frost away irom them; but it is 


about this time we generally bring them 
indoors to a place in the cellar, covering 
them as before. This is for convenience’ 
sake only. Pot or box upa lot of lily of 
the valley for winter forcing. Dutch 
bulbs should be well rooted before forced; 
not so with lily of the valley. It can be 
potted to-day and set into the forcing 
house to-morrow, but don't try to force 
it early unless you are handling cold stor- 
age roots. 

Keep all young stock in actively mov- 
ing condition, giving them heat, light 
and moisture; at the same time we must 
remember that palms, ferns and our col- 
ored-leaved tropical plants as a rulelikea 
little shade. 


TOBAGGO DUST AS A MULGH FOR VIOLETS, 


A subscriber from Hyde Park, Mass., 
asks: ‘What is your opinion on using 
tobacco dust as a mulch for violets— 
would itbe apt to injure their fragrance?”’ 

We would not use itexcept as an insect- 
icide. If we wanted a tobacco mulch or 
even an insecticide for aphides among 
violets we would take fresh tobacco 
stems and chop them up with a hatchet 
to reduce them to a size easily worked in 
between and under the plant leaves, then 
moisten it and shut upthe house or frame 
to warm it and better give off the pun- 
gent vapor to kill the insects. Use more 
fresh stems every third or fourth day for 
a week or two till every greenfly is dead, 
then do away with them altogether. 
Tobacco has manurial value, but it also 
has a vile smell, and although the fra- 
grance of the violet may overpower that 
of the tobacco, you wouldn’t like to offer 
a bunch of tobacco-charged violets to a 
refined lady. Then find some other mulch- 
ing for the violet bed. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


I grow part of my plants in boxes, out 
of doors, and restrict them to crown buds, 
these as you know, come largest, and as 
the plants, when they are in the open are 
subjected to the natural ripening during 
August and September, they generally 
produce the earliest flowers. From these 
boxes I have just made the following 
notes. Among the varieties nowin bloom, 
some of them last year were late and 
their earliness this year must be accounted 
for, to a certain extent, by the method of 
growing them, which usually results in 
earliness. Dr. Wakeley, a large bronze, 
in full bloom and of magnificent form, 
habit being dwarf to medium. Mrs. G. B. 
Darby, an English variety, is also in 
flower at this date; the flower is of a 
medium size, reflexed form of a very rich, 
brilliant pink color. Mrs. C. Mevers, also 
an English importation by me two years 
ago, is of very dwarf habit, and the flow- 
ers are handsome, twice the size of those 
of Mme. F. Bergmann, reflexing in form, 
and of a clear white color, shading 
towards the center a delicate lemon, with 
age turning pure white. H. L. Sunder- 
bruch, immense yellow, is by far the best 
of all the early yellows with me both this 
year and last; it has been the first yellow 
to open. Its habit is very dwarf. Mrs. 
H. E. Wiedersheim, one of last year’s 
novelties, also appears to be early, the 
flower is full and solid, a little above 
medium size, and of a beautiful Mermet 
or rose pink. It was awarded a certifi- 
cate at Philadelphia last year. Majestic 
is also in full bloom. It is sport from 
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NEW EARLY WHITE CHRYSANTHEMUM DAY DAWN. 


Mrs. E. G. Hill but I can see no difference 
between it and its parent, and think its 
originators were probablv misled by a 
flower of the parent appearing a little 
brighter and not fading out as Mrs. Hill 
has a tendency to do. Yellow Queen is 
not holding up its reputation for earli- 
ness, as it is but halfopen. Madame F. 
Bergmann is ready to cut and about 30 
other varieties are in a semi-open shape. 

The next way in which I grow plantsis 
in pots, generally of five to six inches size, 
they are from later cuttings and do not 
develop quite as early as those grown in 
boxes. In this class about the only variety 
which is open is Marion Henderson, 
whose color is magnificent, the flowers 
are fairly large and well developed. It 
should be classed as one of the best earlies, 
in fact in my judgment it is superior to 
Mrs. J. G. Whilldin. 

The third manner in which I grow 
chrysanthemums is to plant them out on 
the greenhouse benches; none of these as 
yet is open, but a largenumber are show- 
ing color. One or two seedlings, which 
were early last year, are but three-fourths 
ex)dauded now. Mrs. Parker is three- 
fourths open. J. H. Troy, lauded as an 
early,is but three-quarters open, and J. E. 
Lager is not yet showing color, thesetwo 
are in boxes. 

This is the date on which, last year, a 
number of the early flowering varieties 
were exhibited before the committee of 
the Chrysanthemum Society and awarded 
certificates, Amongst these were Mrs. M. 
R. Parker, Jr., J. E. Lager and J. H. Troy 
and all of them had been in bloom some 
ten days or two weeks previous. This 
year they are just about in what might 
be called their prime, showing that the 
season is about this much later. The 
shop windows in New York also tend to 
demonstrate this fact, as but few varie- 
ties areshown. A new early variety of 
immense size and high built form, with 
dwarf habit and foliage close up to the 
stem named Marion Cleveland will ap- 
pear this year for future honors, and I 
think will be disappointing to no one. 


Amongst other varieties developed at this 
date are F. Walz, a dwarf, of pink color 
but being a little pale will be against it. 
Mrs. W. H. Hurley, of dwarf habit and 
having magnificent golden bronze flowers 
of more than average size. 

The old and well known variety Whill- 
din, Miss M. M. Johnson and Mrs. H. E. 
Weidersheim are looking larger and hand- 
somer thanever. Since last writing the 
bloom has risen above its former height 
and its waxen texture is very beautiful. 
Beau Ideal-is large and looking well. 
Burt Eddy is a rather coarse flower with 
broad petals, of an unpleasant shade of 
magenta, its only recommendation being 
size. Golden Wedding although usually 
late is now about half developed and in 
grand condition, showing no symptoms of 
the dreaded disease so often reported 
from different sections. In my judgment 
the cause of this disease should be laid 
more to the grower than the variety, as 
from observation I have come to the con- 
clusion the trouble is caused by over- 
feeding and over-watering. This state- 
ment applies equally as well to other 
kinds affected the same way and in con- 
firmation of my views complaints are 
generally lodged against those which 
have sparse root action which makethem 
unable to digest the excessive food. With 
me Ihave not a sick plant on the place 
and have not had-for several years, and 
I attribute my success solely to careful 
watering andfeeding. Esther Heacock,a 
yellow or bronze sport from Ada Spauld- 
ing is out and looking fine and handsomer 
than ever. Yellow Queen is also fully 
developed and ready tocut. Marie Louise 
on crown budsis in the same condition. 
This is a fine white of immense size. Mrs. 
E. O. Walcott does not look or do well 
on crown buds, it should be taken on 
terminals. 

Dorothy Shea, an English variety, is of 
good size and pleasing form. Geraldine 
McCann, one of last year’s novelties, has 
white shading salmon towards the center 
large, high, round blooms, very full and 
of novel marking. H. F.Spaulding, apri- 





cot color, Owen’s Perfection, a fine white 
anemone; Mrs. W. H. Lees, a certificated 
English variety with pink outside petals, 
shading to white to the center, are all 
opening fine. Nemesis, very dwarf in 
habit is of a rich shell pink color, some- 
thing after the order of V. H. Hallock but 
lacking in size. J. H. Reichman, distrib- 
uted by Jones of England, although origi- 
nating at Short Hills, is a fine large clear 
golden yellow bloom hardly yet in per- 
fection, but it bids fair to hold its own 
for several years to come. 
TuHos. H. SPAULDING. 
Orange, N. J., October 22, 1895. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM DAY DAWN. 


The beautiful flower shown in our illus- 
tration is a novelty of this season, orig- 
inating with E. G. Hill & Co., Richmond, 
Ind. It was presented before the Chi- 
cago committee of the American Chrys- 
anthemum Society October 19, and was 
recommended for a certificate. It is a 
large flower of the reflexed Japanese type, 
but with a slight incurving tendency 
near the center. The color is an ivory 
white tinged with faint sulphur at the 
heart. Itis ready for cutting from the 
15th to the 20th of October. The size 
and beauty of the flower, coming as it 
does at a season before many of the 
larger blooms, will make it valuable for 
trade purposes, and the same qualities 
will render it an acquisition to amateurs. 


A NEW GHRYSANTHEMUM. 


A subscriber, Peace Dale, R. I., sends us 
blossoms of a new variety and writes: 
“These flowers were full open the first of 
October and there are forty of them on 
the plant which is of sturdy growth 
standing two feet high. Itis a seedling 
raised from Spaulding’s Japan seed.”’ 

The flowers are very beautiful, full 
double and pure white, and the stems 
stiff. Should such earliness become fixed 
it will prove a valuable variety. 
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MY GOOL GRAPE HOUSE. 


I have frequently been requested to give 
a printed account of my procedure in 
erecting my cool grape house, and the 
preparation of its border and general 
management. 


The location is upon a slight elevation. 
The house isalean-to 40 feet in length, 13 
feet in height at back and 31% feet high in 
front. It is placed upon 12 granite blocks 
5 feet by Sinches. The grapery faces the 
south, the front and slope, and most part 
of both ends are of glass, but there is no 
glassin the back wall, and there is no 
fireheat inthe house. Youhave illustra- 
tions of my grape house, also of my forcing 
house for plants, etc. in GARDENING 
October 1, bothof these greenhouses seem 
necessary to make complete a suburban 
home. ‘The forcing house is a low span- 
roofed structure with a range of attached 
frames on the south side of it. One thou- 
sand dollars will cover the pecuniary ex- 
pense of both houses. Indeed, they could 
be erected for something less, but I be- 
lieve if a thing is worth doing at all it is 
economy to do it well. 


The grape house runs east and west, 
with full exposure of entire range of glass 
to the south. Itsnorthern protection, as 
there are triple rows of coniferous trees 
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45 to 60 feet high on north side—sepa- 
rated only by a drive way, could not be 
improved. The prepared border for the 
vines is 12 feet wide outside of the house 
and runs its whole length, and the whole 
space inside of the house was also pre- 
pared asa border. The grade of house 
and outside border is 2 feet above the 
surrounding level. 


Under the center of both house and 
outside border a drain was constructed 
to insure good drainage. It was exca- 
vated about 3 feet deep and the bottom 
to the depth of about a foot was filled 
with oyster shells and this covered with 
inverted sods, the top spit from an old 
pasture. Wesaved the loose soil (reddish 
sandy loam) and mixed it with decom- 
posed barn yard manure, largely excre- 
ments from cows from a city milkman 
for the compost and later, added bone 
meal andjwood ashes. Although the prep- 
aration of the soil under the entire house 
is the same as what it is in the prepared 
border we encourage the vines to find 
their nourishment in the outside border, 
as well as in that under house. 


The house contains 13 vines, all foreign 
varieties; they are Black Hamburgh, Mus- 
cat Hamburgh, Golden Hamburgh, 
Wilmot’s New Black Hamburgh, Victoria 
Hamburgh, White Chasselas, and Lady 
Downe’s Seedling, some of them in dupli- 
cate. We have ripe grapes from the first of 
September till the end of November, the 
Chasselas coming in earliest and the 
Lady Downe’s latest. From the time the 
grapes begin to ripen till after they are 
all cut we keep the ventilators more or 
less open according to the weather, but 
shut them agamst storms. 


The grape house was erected in 1869, 
and is still in good preservation; new sills 
were put in ten years ago. 


In November we prune the vines, spur 
mode and this has proved very satisfac- 
tory, indeed we have not failed to geta 
crop of grapes during the past 24 consec- 
utive years. After pruning we brush the 
vines over with a solution of soft soap, 
lime and sulphur, about the consistency 
ofcream. Takedown the vines from the 
trellis, and arrange them along the lower 
part of the hoase and then cover them 
with straw matting to protect them from 
the sun during the winter months. About 
the 1st of April uncover them and tie 
them up to the galvanized iron rods used 
as a trellis. 

As arule we do not practice watering 
inside of the house. In early spring, we 
syringe the vines with tepid water to 
soften the wood. After the fruit is set 
we rarely water the vinesinside the house 
except in extraordinary. dry times during 
any part of the growing season. In this 
way we encourage the vines to find their 
support largely in the outside border, 
also we avoid mildew and other ailments 
to which vines are subject. I know this 
is contrary to the usual practice, never- 
thekss, it has been very successful with 
us. For this information I am indebted 
to the late Wm. Watt, a Scotch gardener 
and an expert in grape culture under 
glass. 

I attribute our success largely to a very 
favorable location and the protection of 
the house on tue north side and to the 
careful preparation of the soil, good 
drainage, and not watering inside of the 
house except in very dry times. We never 
use any liquid poisonous preparations for 
mildew, but we use pulverized sulphur 
freely scattered about the house all 
through the growing season. 

BENJAMIN G. SMITH. 

Cambridge, Mass., October 22, 1895. 


GARE OF BERRY PLANTS. 


Blackberry and raspberry plants in the 
north have cast off their summer drapery 
and are prepared for their long winter 
sleep. Let them be carefully laid down, 
covered with earth and nicely tucked up 
for this needed rest. Delay this necessary 
work no longer. {[f you have doubts as 
to benefits of winter protection, even in 
mild climates, protect a part, leave a part 
without protection, and mark theresults. 

After the ground is well frozen, straw- 
berries should be covered lightly with 
clean straw or marsh hay. In spring this 
covering should be placed between the 
rows fur summer mulch. 

For pruning grapes bear in mind the 
following facts. The object in pruning is 
to get a well foraed vineand alarge yield 
ot the best fruit. At least two-thirds of 
the new growth should be cut away for 
this purpose. Unless severely pruned more 
fruit will form than can be well matured. 
Remember, the vine bears its fruit onnew 
wood only, so canes grown this year are 
the ones to preserve for fruit next season. 
Cut back the vigorous canes to three or 
four buds each, keep up a supply of new 
wood every vear. Train the vine so it 
may be laid down and covered withearth 
in winter and raised and tied to a stake 
or trellis in the spring. One and two year 
old vines are not expected to bear fruit 
and are cut back to two or three buds. 

Trim your grape vines in the fall. Re- 
move all weeds, trimmings and surplus 
rubbish from the garden. See that every 
plant and bush is properly protected for 
winter. Cover the ground with finely 
composted manure and you may then 
look forward to a fruitful resurrection in 
the spring. M. A. THAYER. 


THE BEST PEARS FOR HOME USE. 


After an experience of some thirty-five 
years with pears I find myself at a loss in 
selecting a half dozen varieties that would 
give general satisfaction to the farmer or 
for ordinary family use. When I left my 
farm on the borders of Seneca Lake, in 
Seneca County, nearly eight miles from 
Geneva, in 1870, I had an experimental 
pear orchard of more than 150 varieties. 
Some of these have since become obsolete, 
and are not now being cultivated, some, 
while perhaps occasionally of the very best 
quality, are not always reliable; some 
perhaps are suitable for special localities; 
others subject to rot at the core and need 
special pains to ripen them; and still 
others are subject to the early loss of 
leaves and by premature ripening are at 
such times ot poor quality. 

The only sorts that have stood the full 
test during all these years, and which I 
have found thoroughly reliable, are (1) 
Washington, (2) Bartlett, (3) Sheldon, 
(4) Anjou, and to these I would like to 
add (5) Bosc; of which Mr. Charles 
Downing once told me that if he wascon- 
fined to only one variety it would be this: 
to which I would fully agree were it not 
that the tree is so subject to the blight, by 
which it is often killed outright. Still I 
cannot get along without it. It is irregu- 
lar in growth in the nursery and should 
be top-grafted. 

For the sixth sort I am at a loss what 
to say. The Seckel is too delicious to 
omit, yet the insects kno w a good thing 
and ‘“‘go for it,’’ so badly stinging the 
fruit, that often it is difficult to find many 
good specimens. Of course spraying 
would be a remedy, but this is generally 
impracticable to ordinary people, Then 
again it needs thinning in order that the 
balance of the fruit be of fair size. An 
interested amateur or orchardist would of 


course do this, but the common people 
will not. Some years ago I might have 
commended Howell, but for some years 
past it has so badly rotted at the core as 
to be entirely worthless with me, and I 
have had to discard it. Boussock is also 
sometimes a good pear, but it hasa habit 
of early shedding its leaves, and so it con- 
not be fully commended. Lawrence is 
good and I know nothing particular 
against it, but Anjou is so much larger 
and so thoroughly reliable that there 
does not seem to be room for it. Flemish 
Beauty and others crack, Winter Nelis 
often bears ‘“‘boy’s wooden tops,”’ and so 
I might go on, but objections would rise 
up leaving the sixth variety still un- 
named and I will havetoleave it so. with 
the hope that the planter can supply it 
with some variety that has proved relia- 
ble in his locality. 


In regard to the first named, the Wash- 
ington. I sometimes think that if I were 
confined to one sort it would be this. It 
is only of medium or small size, a regular 
and abundant bearer, commences drop- 
ping from the tree about the middle of 
August and continues for a month. 
While it could be picked and _ house- 
ripened, which would make it color up 
nicely, yet it is an ‘“‘every day pear” that 
needs no coddling, and is delicious enough 
when picked from the ground. Sweet. 
juicy, refreshing and so pleasant and agree- 
able to the palate that a Bartlett tastes 
insipid after eating the Washington. Its 
growth in the nurseries has been aban- 
doned, as although its good quality was 
known there was no demand for it. Why 
its merits have not been recognized is per- 
haps because it was an American pear 
and got passed by for the crowd of foreign 
varieties that have been introduced and 
praised. I may as well add that I am not 
in the trade, haveno trees to selland don’t 
know who has, and hence I have ‘‘no axe 
to grind.” 

In addition to the above there are two 
other pears that should be mentioned, 
but they are much the best if grown as 
dwarfs, Louise Bonne de Jersey and 
Duchesse d’Angouleme. The first, how- 
ever, is generally astringent under the 
skin, and therefore not always palatable, 
but it is very fine for canning or cooking, 
far superior to the Bartlett which is so 
generally used Although personally I 
cannot commend cooked pears, yet many 
thus like them, and the good housewife is 
usually of the same opinion. If she will 
try the Louise Bonne she will never after 
want to use tke Bartlett for cooking or 
canning. GEO. S. CONOVER. 

Geneva, N. Y. 
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THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


It is now time to get all crops up out 
of the ground and stored away for winter 
use. Then get all the grounds cleared 
and cleared up, manured and dug, and 
everything left nice for winter. 

GLOBE ARTICHOKES.—Whensh rp frost 
sets in cut them over, lay a shovelful of 
coal ashes or earth over each crown, and 
a good armful of leaves over that with a 
sprinkling of sedge or litter over all to 
keep it from blowing away. The cut 
over tops are excellent to lay over the 
leaves. 

JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES are perfectly 
hardy and may be left in the ground all 
winter with safety. But we lift partnow 
so as to have them when we need them 
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THE WASHINGTON PEAR AS GROWN AT DOSORIS. 





in winter; and leave a part undug for 
digging in spring. 

OF SNAP BEANS we have lots yet in cold 
frames that are well banked around and 
covered on top with sashes and mats or 
sedge, 

Lima Beans.—The pole varieties are 
past, the straw stripped from the poles 
and the poles stacked dry for use another 
year. 

ASPARAGUS.—Cut over the old straw 
close to the ground, clear it away and 
burn it up. It is worthless as a mulch as 
all its leaves drop off soon after it is cut. 
If any roots are required tor forcing dig 
them up now and store them aside till 
needed. 


BEETSs.—Get them all up, topped and 
covered from frost, and into a pit or 
cellar as soon as practicable. Keep them 
cool but away from frost. When stored 
cover the heap with some hay, thin sod, 
a piece of old carpet or matting, or the 
like, to keep the beets from shrivelling; 
strewing a little moistish earth or sand 
over them answers the same purpose. 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS are pretty hardy so 
long as they are left undisturbed in the 
field, but after being pulled ten degrees of 
frost will hurt them. Strip the rougher 
leaves from them, then. pull them up and 
store them heads up, and the roots in 
some earth on the floor, and all close 
together in some dry outhouse or shed, 
or cellar not near a dwelling house (they 
smell so badly) where they can be kept 
dry overhead and protected from severe 
frost. 
April. 

CABBAGE INCLUDING Savoys.—About 
the middle of November we pull them, 
strip off the rougher leaves, then place 
the heads close together and tops down 
in a single or double row, in a furrow in 
a dry spot in the open ground, burying 
the heads over with loam, and letting the 
root ends stick up out of the ground. 
This is good for mature heads. If only a 
few heads are needed they can be stored 
ina shed or outhouse cellar and covered 
up from hard frost. But as medium sized, 
green, not quite full grown heads are the 
best flavored cabbages, we lift them, 
strip off the rougher leaves, then set the 
plants touching close together, heads up 
and roots in the soil, ina cold frame or 
cellar, where they may have a little light 


They keep well till the first of . 


and air in winter and we can get at them 
easily whenever we want them. 
CAULIFLOWER having well formed heads 
can be lifted and stored like the green- 
headed cabbage, except that we must be 
more careful about excluding frost from 
it. Cauliflower whose heads are only 
forming or ‘‘button”’ size if heeled in in a 
frame or pit and kept free from frost will 
heart up about or before the holidays 
and come in very useful, but they must be 
kept from frost. 
Carrots.— Treat the same as beets. 
CELERY.—Get it up now and stored 
past for the winter. If you have only a 
few hundred heads ina ridge cover it over 
in the ridge with leaves, hay, straw, rank 
manure, or any other convenient mate- 
rial at hand, and dig it out as you want 
it. But rather than dig a little every day 
dig out enough at a time to last you a 
week or a month, and store it, heads up, 
in a packing box in the cellar, having a 
little moist earth in the bottom of it. If 
you have plenty room dig :t all up and 
store it heads upclose togetherin a corner 
of a cool cellar or pit, or in a wide long 
box, the roots being on moist earth or 
sand; and see that it is dry overhead. We 
lift it out of the ridges and replant it into 
other ridges in double or triple rows, full 
depth deep, packed up with loam and 
covered on top with leaves or litter and 
boards to shed water and keep out frost. 
Curves.—Lift a few clumps and plant 
them in one or two small boxes to bring 
into warm quarters in winter to give 
young, fresh leaves for cutting for salads. 
CucuMBERS can be had all winter if 
grown ina warm greenhouse; a hotbed 
is good enough on this side of Christmas, 
but not so after that. The Telegraph 
breed of cucumbers are preferred for pri- 
vate use and winter cropping. 
ENDIVE should begood now. If youlift 
a lot of it and heel it in pretty close in a 
frame, keeping it dry overhead and pro- 
tected from hard frost it will keep in fair 
using condition for some time to come. 
HORSERADISH is perfectly hardy, but it 
it is well to dig up a lot of roots now and 
store them in sand or earth in a box ina 
shed, pit or cellar for handiness to let us 
get at them any time we wish to in winter. 
KALE is also very hardy, but before the 
ground closes up by frost late in Novem- 
ber we lift the kale, strip off the coarser 
leaves and heel it in quite close together 
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in a frame or pit as we do green cabbage. 

LEEKS are very hardy, but in order to 
get at them in winter we had better lift 
them and heel them in close together in 
shed, cellar or pit. 

LETTUCES in frames should be freely 
ventilated in fine weather, but kept snug 
against frost, and to save them from 
damping oif the ground between them 
should be scarified now and again to keep 
it loose, open and dry. 

Mint.—Get up some roots and plant 
them in a cold frame or in a box to be 
able to start them early in spring, for we 
can buy spring lamb long before natural 
growth mint can be had in the garden. 

Mustarp is one of the finest of winter 
salads. Sow it thickly in shallow flatsin 
a warm house, window or greenhouse; 
while the soil should be damp we should 
keep the germinating plants dry overhead 
to preserve them from rotting. They are 
fit to cut for use when from five to fifteen 
days old. White mustard is what is com- 
monly used. Curled Cress is also grown 
and used in the same way. 

Onions.—Sort them over and remove 
all soft wet, decaying or growing ones. 
Keep the sound « nes ina basket, box or 
open-sided barrel, or in heaps on a dry 
floor of barn or on shelves, in all cases 
covering them from exposure to dampair 
or much cold. 

PARSLEY.—By placing a couple of 
boards like an inverted V over a row and 
then covering it over with leaves and 
litter we can pick parsley from out of 
doors till New Years. For later use we 
sho. ld have some in a box or keg in the 
cellar or in a well covered cold frame. 

Parsnips.—Lilt half or two-thirds of 
them now and store them the same as 
carrots. Let the others remain in the 
ground over winter and dig them then. 

PoraToEs.—Be they in bulk in pits or 
in barrels in the cellar be careful to pro- 
tect them from frost and wet, and, too. 
as careful not to overcover them and 
cause them to heat and rot. If in the 
cellar keep them dark. 

RapisH.—Nic¢ ones can yet be had from 
hotbeds. 

RHUBARB.—Dig up what roo's are 
needed for forcing and store them out of 
doors or ina shed where frost can get at 
them. They need 4 good freezing to 
make them force kindly in early winter. 

SALSIFY AND SCORZONERA.—Treat the 
same as parsnips. 

SPINACH.—About the end of the month 
after the ground freezes hard scatter some 
sedge, fern, strawy litter or the like over 
the late spinach to keep it till spring. 
That for use in winter should also be 
covered up, but this is better done with 
a cold frame and sashes and mats. 

SouasH.—Bring them indoors into a 
warm dry place, 60° is the right temper- 
ature in which to save them good for 
winter use By merely covering them up 
enough in the shed or barn to protect 
them from frost they are apt to start 
early to rot. 

TURNIPS, treat like beets. 
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I pon’? know what I should do with- 
out GARDENING. I have just been going 
through my whole file—I began to have 
itin February ’94—reading over all the 
articles on my special hobbies and learn- 
ing afresh things that I ought never to 
have forgotten. Ikeepmy copies marked 
with a blue pencil so that I can find 
quickly the things I want and I also keep 
a special index of my own in my garden 
note book of just the articles which have 
been most valuable tome, andthat I need 
most often to refer to, 13, Ab 

New Jersey, October 25, 1895. 
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The vegetablegarden...... 


A LAUDABLE LOVE AND PURPOSE,—Mr. 
F. P. Livingston, of Pittsburg, Pa., 
writes: “I have a great love for plants 
and flowers and would be pleased to do 
anything I can to impart to others what 
little knowledge I have picked up while 
working among my flowers.” 


THE DOUBLE FLOWERED RUDBECKIA for 
cut flowers is going to be one of the most 
useful plants for amateurs, As we have, 
however, received several inquiries about 
it from commercial florists we would re- 
mind them that the florists’ flowers in 
demand in summer, as a rule, are white 
ones, and that yellowis seldom called for. 
Bearing this in mind, if you wish to try 
it all right. 


PLANTING BULBS IN THE FLOWER GAR- 
DEN is stillin order. Indeed, many of us 
have not yet been able to get our bulbs 
planted because the ground had not been 
emptied of summer plants earlier, But 
finish up the planting of hyacinths, tulips 
and narcissias soon as possible. Don’t 
mulch the beads assoon as you plantthem, 
wait till there is a good crust of frost on 
the ground first. 


MAGNOLIAS ARE FRuvITING unusually 
well this year, more especially the hybrids 
as Soulangeana, Norbertii, speciosa and 
the like. And toomany of the species have 
borne fruit more plentifully this season 
than they do generally, glauca, Kobus, 
and the lovely stellata have had quite a 
crop, but neither parviflora, Watsoni,nor 
hypoleuca has yet fruited with us 
although they all bloom abundantly and 
each of the n is considerable of specimen. 


THE ANNUAL WALLFLOWER.—Some of 
our seedsmen since a year or two have 
made a good dealof fuss about this plant, 
but the majority of the firms haven’t cat- 
alogued it at all. Now we grow it and 
esteem it highly. It acts as an annual in 
this way: Plants raised from seed sown 
in spring bloom more or less all summer 
long, and in fall they take a second spurt 
and bloom more than ever, and the flow- 
ers have the same favorite color and deli- 
cious fragrance of the wallflowers of our 
childhood. But it is not a plant that 
makes a big show at any time. 


A CORNER IN Bucs.—Dosoris has got a 
corner devoted to the propagation of 
Allorhina nitida, the fig eater or green 
“June” bug of the south. Fortwo years 
we have been watching the strange ap- 
pearance and behavior of this bug among 
us, and now, in one corner of the island, 
and nowhere else on it, the larve of this 
insect occurs in thousands upon thou- 
sands. While a very common bug in the 
south, its breeding in quantity in New 
York state has not before now, so far as 
we know, been recorded. In fact common 
as it is in the south, very little indeed is 
known about its life habits. 


Lone IsLaANnD ASTONISHED HIM.—One 
of our subscribers in Madison, Conn., 
right across the Sound from Long Island 
came over here the other day and had had 
his eyes opened. He writes: ‘I want to 
let you know (as far as inkand papercan 
be made to express my feelings) the 
pleasure of my trip on the Island. Ever 
since I can remember anything I can 
remember looking across to the distant 
shore of Long Island which isnot always 
visible to the naked eye from this shore, 
and only the higher parts of it at any 
time, and thinking of it as sand banks. 
Of course in later years I have heard 
something of its reputation for fine pota- 
toes, cabbages, etc., but until I took this 
trip, realized very little of its keauty, and 
richness in everything that goes to make 
life good.” 


LaTeE CuHina AsTERS.—We put ina large 
sowing in a cold frame June 10 last, and 
when they were large enough trans- 
planted them into one foot apart rows in 
the garden. They were all done bloom- 
ing by the middle of October. On July 3 
we put in another large sowing in a cold 
frame, transplanting them to the open 
garden in due time. They beganto bloom 
in the second week of October, and have 
been ever since and are now in fine bloom, 
but they are short stemmed. Of course 
frost injures them, but the afternoon be- 
fore the night when we had the first sharp 
frost we got a lot of shallow boxes, or 
flats, and dug up the aster plants, retain- 
ing a small ball of earth to each, and 
packed them close together into the flats. 
We took them into the greenhouse over 
night, and placed them outdoors in the 
day time, and by this means are keeping 
up a nice lot of bright blossoms for cut 
flowers. 


DON’T BE HASTY IN COVERING UP your 
outdoor plants for winter, bethey shrubs, 
roses, vines, perennials or vegetables. If a 


plant is hardy enough to survive, even 
under a mulching, out of doors over win- 
ter it should be perfectly able to undergo 
with impunity whatever weather we may 
have before December. The winter-killing 
time for plants is towards spring, say 
after February. A short spell of intense 
cold weather does not do as much mis- 
chief in our gardens as does a long period 
of less intensity, and when the winter is 
waning and the light is brighter, and the 
buds swelling and the sap moving more 
rapidly than in early winter, the plants 
are far more susceptible to injury from 
frost. Inuring them to a little more cold 
in fall toughens them rather than renders 
them more tender. 

Don’t mulch your strawberry bed or 
spinach patch or pansy bed before there 
is a goodcrust of frost on the ground; 
and don’t wrap up the rose bushes till 
towards or into December. Another dis- 
advantage of early covering is the 
attraction it is to field mice. We like to 
get the garden cleaned up of all surface 
rubbish and raked off clean before we do 
any covering just in order to do away 
with every hiding place for these little 
animals. When the ground is hard frozen 
they cannot tunnel it and do the mischief 
they will when it is soft. Strawy or rank 
littery stuff of any kind harbors them, 
but they don’t like ground mulched with 
well broken up or fine rotted manure. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS IN BLOOM. 


Itisnow the 28th of October and we 
have had two or three quite sharp frosts 
enough to kill down dahlias, morning 
glories and tender plants yvenerally, still 
there is quite a lot of flowers in the 
garden. The sweet alyssum is fine, and 
there is a good deal of mignonette, peren- 
nial gaillardias are quite plentiful, so are 
pot marigolds; there are hundreds of July 
self-sown pansies in blossom, lots of sin- 
gle fragrant violets and a fair scattering 
oflarge single Indian pinks. There are 
lots of flowers on the verbena beds and 
the greenhouse carnations that we didn’t 
need for lifting and bringing indoors are 
bearing lots cf nice flowers. The little 
Siebold’s sedum is in full bloom and quite 
pretty. Aster Tartaricus, although big 
and coarse is in fine bloom just now and 
very welcome. Snapdragons, campanulas, 
eschscholtzia, wallflowers and autumnal 
stocks have scattering flowers on them, 
and in the way of second crops we have 
the small (cucumerifolius) sunflowers, red 
and white valerian, bicolor rudbeckia, 
etc. Petunias here and there are bright 
and pretty yet, and even nasturtiums 
that have escaped in among the bushes 
have escaped the frost. In open places 
both cosmos and chrysanthemums have 
been hurt, but in warm sheltered nooks 
both are quite nice though late. Both tea . 
and H. P. roses are giving usa few flow- 
ers, but both are now of rather poor 
quality. Cobza, maurandya and Sola- 
num jasminoides (generally called white 
potato vine) where sheltered, have a 
good many perfect blossoms on yet. And 
one of the prettiest of all our border 
blossoms is the everblooming little 
lychnis (semperflorens plenissima) so 
much has been made of since a year or 
two. 


SHELTER.—Now while it might be a 
difficult matter to insure a full supply of 
any of these outdoor flowers so late as 
this by a little forethought we can havea 
liberal number. Shelter is of first impor- 
tance. Wherever the plants have gotinto 
warm sheltered spots there the flowers 
have to a large extent escaped the trost 
and the blossoms are the most numerous. 
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THE EDITOR_VISITS BOSTON. 


When in Boston on the 18th and 19th 
oflast month (October) we visited the 
Arnold, Arboretum, Bussey Institute, 
Forest Hills Cemetery, Harvard Botani- 
cal Garden and Botanical Museum, and 
in the following notes advise our readers 
ofsome of our observations there. We 
shall not burden you with a lot of de- 
scriptive or technical matter, nor puff- 
gush, but confine our notes to points of 
practical general interest. 


THE ARNOLD ARBORETUM 


Is at Jamaica Plain, a suburb of Bos- 
ton, and it belongs to Harvard Univers- 
ity. It contains a larger variety of hardy 
trees and shrubs than does any other 
arboretum in the world, and it is the 
most progressive institution of its kind 
extant. Professor C. S. Sargent is at the 
head of it, and Mr. Jackson Dawson is the 
superintendent. We have got to visit 
there most every year to get posted. 

BERRIED PLANTS.—A prominent feature 
in the Arboretum was the multitude and 
variety of shrubs bearing ornamental 
fruit. Chief among these were Thun- 
berg’s and common barberry, spice bush, 
viburnums of several kinds, snowberry 
and Indian currant, wild and exotic single 
roses, bayberry, choke cherry, the black 
ink berry and the scarlet winterberry, 
several forms of spindle tree, privet, 
Chinese and common matrimony vine, 
common and Japanese climbing wax- 
work, frangula, mountain ash, some cor- 
nuses, aralias and others. 


COLORED LEAVED SHRUBS.—So great is 
the multitude of trees and shrubs in the 
Arboretum that we cannot in a short 
note even mention one in a hundred that 
have claims for autumn tints. But we 
couldn’t help noting how prominently 
Thunberg’s spireea, Thunberg’s barberry, 
Viburnum Lentago, Cornus florida, Rhus 
aromatica and R. copallina stood out in 
brilliance among the vast array. 


CARPETING PLANTS.—In parts of the 
Arboretum where the old large timber 
trees are growing the ground is covered 
with an underbrush of sumach, barberry, 
viburnum and similar growth of native 
shrubs and wild perennials studiously 
grouped and massed for effect, and at the 
same time intermingled so gracefully as 
to suggest the work of nature rather than 
the art of man. Particular kinds of 
shrubs as lilacs, viburnums, cornus and 
the like are planted in banksand spreads, 
each genus by itself, and the plants far 
enough apart to allow room for their 
future full development, and to prevent 
the ground between the shrubs looking 
naked it is covered over with some green 
low-growing carpeting shrub or vine, a 
very pretty and effective provision indeed 
and one that should be carried out in 
planting shrubberies in private gardens. 
Among the plants used tor this carpet are 
Hall’s Japan honeysuckle, the strawberry 
bush (EHuonymus Americanus var. obo- 
vatus), Pachysandra procumbens, a little 
evergreen from the Aliegheny mountains, 
and the Japanese rose Wichuraiana. 
Calling Mr. Dawson’s attention to the 
thick mass of honeysuckle carpeting a 
certain bed we asked him if it didn’t grow 
up into the bushes and bother him. ‘Oh 
no,” he replied, ‘‘a man with a stout knife 
or shears can go around the shrubs there 
once a year and cut away every vine 
attempting to climb; it’s only a few min- 
utes’ work and the job is done with for a 
season. Yousee what a pretty bank it 
makes. Grass wouldn’t grow there with- 
out much trouble and attention, but the 
honeysuckle needs scarcely any ’’ In gar- 
dens generally the common periwinkle 


and some forms of the evergreen ivies and 
hypericum are what are most commonly 
used for this purpose. 

ACTINIDIA POLYGAMA Is a slender woody 
vine from Japan, where it is abundant in 
the forests and mountains of the central 
and northern islands. The vine com- 
monly grown under this name in our gar- 
dens and which we find to be so vigorous, 
far reaching and hardy is not A. poly- 
gama at all, but A. arguta. The true A. 
polygama is now at the Arboretum, 
where it was raised from seed collected in 
Japan; so far it promises well, but it has 
got to be further tested before we can 
say much about its desirability. As its 
leaves turn yellow very early inthe season 
itis apt to havea value for fine autumn 
foliage effect as well as for use as a hardy 
vine. Both the above actinidias have 
some reputation as edible fruit bearing 
vines, and their fruits are sold in the 
markets of Hakodate and other cities in 
Japan, but they are not agreeable to the 
American palate. Mr. Dawson called our 
attention to a curious fact regarding A. 
polygama: ‘‘Now cover up that plant 
from the cats, for they are crazy for it, 
they not on'y roll onit but they eat it, 
and after they have eaten up the leaves 
and tops they scratch it out at the root 
andeatit. They ate up a whole lot of 
our seedlings of it.” 

MAGNOLIA SALICIFOLIA is a new species 
from Mount Hakkoda in central Japan. 
It has never been seen in bloom. But 
Professor Sargent found it in fruit in its 
native wilds and was fortunate not only 
in bringing seeds of it home with him, but 
in raising plants from those seeds, and we 
were delighted to see several thrifty 
young plants of this rare tree at the Ar- 
boretum. 

Doucias’s NEw ARBorR Vita. ‘‘There 
is a little arbor vitz we had from Robert 
Douglas of Waukegan,’”’ remarked Mr. 
Dawson as he showed us a very odd look- 
ing form of this evergreen conifer. It 
looked almost exactly like Retinospora 
filifera pendula, with long thread-like 
drooping branches. It is genuinetoo, for 
it has the true arbor vitz smell. The 
retinosporas, especially those like filifera 
pendula that belong to the species pisifera, 
are not thoroughly hardy in the northern 
states, they often get injured in winter, 
but as the American arbor vites are per- 
fectly hardy this new pendulous variety 
is a very welcome addition to our garden 
shrubs. 


A NEW TYPE OF ROSES.—We were shown 
a lot of seedling roses raised from seeds 
obtained from a missionary who had 
gotten them from a practically unknown 
(to Europeans) part of northwestern 
China. Their stems were thickly covered 
with moss like spines, and their leaves 
consisted of nine, eleven or more leaflets, 
somewhat glaucous underneath; the 
whole contour of the young plants, stems 
and leavesinstantly reminded us of young 
sprouts of the rose acacia shrub (Robinia 
hispida). 

ARE Rosa Luct#® AND R. WICHURAIANA 
THE SAME? Botanists so regard them, 
and Luciz having the right of priority is 
retained as the proper name. But now 
in steps the gardener to smash the bot- 
anists’ conclusions, he says that while R. 
Lucig is a true species R. Wichuraiana is 
no species at all, it is simply a natural 
hybrid raised from R. Luciz. In con- 
firmation of this Mr. Dawson showed us 
a lot of seedlings he had raised from R. 
Wichuraiana, and they certainly display 
a great variety of forms, many of them 
having little or no resemblance 10 the 
parent; and he assures us that no other 
rose whatever in the vicinity was in 


bloom when the R. Wichuraiana was in 
flower, from which the seeds were gath- 
ered that he raised these seedlings trom. 
But seedlings raised from seeds of Rosa 
Luciz obtained from Japan are identical 
with their parent. 

Rosa LUCL&, THE INFLUENCE OF GRAFT- 
ING ON.— Last spring I raised a lot of 
seedlings of R. Luciz, and while they 
were tiny plants about two inches high I 
grafted one ontoastock of Rosa multifiora 
that I had established in a pot, and there 
now is the grafted plant and there are 
the seedlings on their own roots.’”’ So 
spoke Mr. Dawson as he pointed out both 
to us. The difference was almost incred- 
ible. The seedlings were in boxes, one- 
stemmed and from eight to eighteen 
inches long, and looking fine; but the little 
grafted plant had made a bunch of stout, 
leafy branches or shoots that ran out 
from five to thirteen feet long. There 
was no gainsaying the fact, for we exam- 
ined the plant closely and found all ot the 
shoots to be this year’s growth, and the 
stock itself only second year’s growth. 
At the same time this is no proof that 
ultimately the grafted plant would be 
better than the own root plant. It 
shows, however, what a good stock R. 
multiflora is for working on, and what a 
rapid means of propagation grafting is 
when intelligently done. 

A DOUBLE PINK HYBRID of Rosa WICHUR- 
AIANA.—Mr, Dawson crossed R. Wichur- 
aiana with the common garden rose 
General Jacqueminot, and among the 
seedlings raised from this cross is one 
with a somewhat general appearance of 
the mother plant, but its blossoms are 
exceedingly double, openirg flat and of a 
pale pink color; in fact, he assures us they 
are almost an exact counterpart of the 
lovely flowers of Souvenir de la Malmai- 
son rose. 

PYRUS BETULZFOLIA AS A STOCK FOR 
PEAR TREES.—This, the _ birch-leaved 
pyrus, is a Chinese species, and when 
seed can be obtained easily gotten up in 
that way. As it stood in the nursery 
rows it showed a free, sturdy, stocky 
nature, rather than the tall growths of 
ordinary seedlings of pear and apple 
trees. But Mr. Dawson has an idea that 
it is going to be a great stock to graft or 
bud pears on; the wood is supple and 
workable, and it is a capital rooting 
plant, making an abundance of fibrous 
roots readily and ‘‘at home” instead of 
spreading out in long thongs; more than 
that it adapts itself bravely to light soils. 
At any rate he is going to graft a lot of 
the popular varieties of pears on this 
stock this winter, and have the thing 
tested practically. That’s common sense. 


LILACS GRAFTED ON SYRINGA VILLOSA.— 
Syringa villosa is a_ vigorous, one- 
stemmed, Chinese species of lilac, that of 
itself is an excellent and showy large 
shrub, and it is about as easily raised 
from seed as are lilacs in general (which 
isn’t an easy matter for an amateur); 
more than that it is free rooting, hardy 
and so far as we have experienced not 
very subject to the ravages of borers. 
Mr. Dawson having raised a large lot of 
it from seed has used many of the seed- 
lings as stocks to graft the finer varieties 
of garden lilacson. The grafts have taken 
kindly and formed fine bushy heads. The 
advantages of the villosa stock are no 
disposition to sucker, and as it forms a 
quantity of roots all of these are at work 
tor the support of the one stem and its 
head, rather than perpetually exerting 
themselves in the production of suckers 
as are common lilac stocks. 

LILaAcs FOR AMATEURS for outdoor 
planting, however, had better be on their 
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own roots. GARDENING has always in- 
sisted on this and we are glad to say Mr. 
Dawson not only corroborates our ad- 
vice in this but is making a special effort 
to get up all of their varieties on their 
own roots. This is done by raising them 
from cuttings of the current year’s wood 
put in in July. But they are hard to 
strike. All of the new fine lilacs intro- 
duced within the last ten or twelve years 
were until a year or two ago grafted 
plants, hence many of the original plants 
are now perforated by borers till they are 
almost dead, in fact many have died and 
sprouts from the stock roots (when not 
on privet) are growing in their place. 
Had they been raised from cuttings every 
sprout that came up from the root would 
be identical with the parent, so that if 
the borers should riddle and kill out one 
stem plenty other stems, true to kind, 
would sprout up for the root to perpet- 
uate the variety. When possible at all 
get your lilacs on their own roots. 


SHORTIA GALACIFOLIA, although now 
not rare in cultivation, is a plant ot great 
interest as well as being one of much 
beauty when itisin bloom. In 1788 the 
elder Michaux, the noted French bot- 
anist, collected a specimen of it in the 
North Carolina mountains. Aside from 
that little dried plant in Michaux’s her- 
barium in France, not a vestige of this 
plant had ever been found or seen by any 
one for a hundred years after; indeed 
many looked upon it as a mythical plant. 
In 1877, however, it was accidentally re- 
discovered and in about the same place 
where Michaux found it, and in quantity, 
and since then it has been distributed far 
and wide. Mr. Dawson has it growing 
in flats, and he assures us that mats of it 
grown in this way are one of the loveliest 
things i in the way of flowers he knows of. 
It is “hardy here, but needs the shelter and 
partial shade of a rockwork or cold frame 
to get it in really good form. 


A VARIEGATED NasTurRTIUM.—In the 
greenhouse Mr. Dawson called our atten- 
tion to a variegated leaved form of a 
dwarf scarlet flowered nasturtium that 
was very marked. The habit of the plant 
was quite stocky and leafy, and theleaves 
were of medium size, green and broadly 
banded with clear white; indeed the 
plants showed a strong resemblance to 
the variegated leaved Madame Salleroi 
geranium. 

THE BUSSEY INSTITUTE 

Is the Harvard School of Agriculture 
and Horticulture. It adjoins the Arbor- 
etum. Prof. B. M. Watson is the in- 
structor in horticulture. Practical and 
scientific branches are taught, and there 
are ample greenhouses and outdoor 
grounds for the prosecution of the work, 
and the inimitable arboretum close by 
affords them a field for further instruc- 
tion. Tenstudents are now taking the 
horticultural course. ‘‘Why do they take 
this course—to what ultimate use do 
they put it? we asked our old friend the 
professor. ‘‘Well,’’ he replied, ‘‘some of 
the young men after leaving here get into 
a landscape gardener’s office and take up 
landscape work as a profession; others 
seek positions as superintendents of pri- 
vate estates; and not a few have fine 
properties of their own and being con- 
cerned in improving and beautifying them 
come here and study with aptness and 
interest.” 


I HAVE A high opinion of GARDENING, 
Its columns speak with the voice of ex- 
perience, and are free from rubbish. I 
hope it will alwaysremain so. J. H.C 

New York City. 
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LIMITED, 


Flushing, New York. 


PEACH TREES 2 ais inuu ts." 
TREES AND PLANTS, A'.kinas.. it witt pay you 


to write for prices. 
N. P. BROOKS, Lakewood, (Nurseries), N. J. 








BUILDERS should 


GREENHOUSE sites 


2 N tisement in the last 
Of next issuel Of this papers. seen 


LOCKLAND LUMBER CO., Lockland, Ohio. 


1895. 
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For Flowers Indoors. 
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Bowker’s 
Flower Food. 


A rich, concentrated fertilizer 
dorless, made from chemicals 


VTTVIVOTUYrTyiereyenyivereyreyivertyreyivytyeyy 


° 

applied in solution once or twice 
a month, makes house plants grow 
vigorously and blossom abun- 
dantly. 


A small spoonful for a 2-inch pot. 

A larger spoonful for a 4-inch pot. 

Enough for 30 plants 3 months, 25¢. 

Enough for 30 plants a whole year, 
50c. 


We pay the postage and send a book 
@ on ‘‘ Window Gardening ”’ free with each 


@ package. 
43 Chatham St,, Boston-——> 


= Bowke 3 
CTIA CLP LL 


Crimson 
Rambler 
Rose. 


Strong young plants, 
30c. each; $3 per doz. 


revs | Pe PIERSON CO. 
Tee er laser: INES Yo 


Horticultural 


ALALAMALALLOMAMANALALAMAL AL OLOMAL AL ALLA 


FERTILIZER CO, —® 
27 Beaver St., New York.—# 


ren 








Manure 


contains more plant-food in one hundred 
pounds than is contained in one fon of 
any natural manure. 


Liquid Manure 


made from it is cleaner, cheaper and 
better than from any other source. 


Write for illustrated pamphlet and sample. 
POBS a Mee VINA GO eka all Stain Wy) 


New, Rare and Beautiful Plants 


Lord Penzance’s new hybrid Sweet Briars. Old 
Garden Roses, Etc. 

Spirza ‘“‘Anthony Waterer,”’ flowers rich crimson. 
A large collection of rare hothouse and green- 
house plants, carefully grown, at low rates, 
Orchids, etc. 

RARE AND BEAUTIFUL EVERGREENS. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, &c. 

PZONIES—A large collection of the finest in cul- 
tivation. Hardy Perennials, Phloxes, Japan- 
ese Iris, Roses, Clematis, etc. New and Stand- 
ard Fruits, etc. 

Ae Catalogues on application. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 
BARCAINS IN 


8end 10centsin stamps for FLOWERS 
Miinntr-¢ogd Catalogue. We beat the world. 
Good & Reese Co., Springfield, O, 








You Can Plant this Fall with Profit and Satisfaction. 


Consult our Catalogue and Plans and Suggestions for Planting. Expert advice often saves hundreds 
of dollars In Landscape work, and It is yours for the asking. We devote the greater part of 250 acres 


EVERGREENS, 


REE ; ROSES, SHRUBS, 





























collections. We ofter HOLLAND BULBS, of superior quality, at lowest prices. Note 
TREES FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL. sme Fruts, crepes, 
160 page 
Catal Free. 
tatogue “e ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
from aROW are ED U R : ie 2 S 
illustrated descriptive catalogue on applic®- 


Rhododendrons, Azaleas and Hardy Herbaceous Plants 
our offers of the famous new Roses, CRIMSON RAMBLER and ROSA DAWSONII. 
Roses fo 
FALL Planting. 
Mount Hope Nurseries, 
The BEST SEEDS 
ARDY ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, VINES, EVER~ the tnost general assortment of Hardy Orne- 
tion. Plans and estimates furnished. Send your list of needs for special rates. 


and our Catalogues offer many hardy and valuable plants not to be found in other 
THE SHADY HILL NURSERY CO., 102 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Largest and choicest Collections in America. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
that GROW are 
GREENS, AND HARDY HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS, mental Plants in America. Two hundred page 
{THE READING NURSERY, JACOB WV. MANNING, Proprietor, READING, MASS. 


Ub_GREAT SPECIALTY —a (4 
THE PICTURE SHOWS THE EXTENT 
. OF OO. GEERT DISPLAY AT THE 


OF THE GORGEOUS 
‘COLORS OF SHE 
FLOWERS ~ 





“The novice or amateur 
fond of flowers (and who is 
not?), knowing little or noth- 
ing of the gardeners’ art, 
finds in this periodical con- 
stant guidance and instruc- 
tion conveyed in a popular 
form.’’—Philadelphia Ledger. 






Meehans’ | 


Monthly. 
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“A magazine that those in- 
terested in the subject of gar- 
dening cannot well aftord to 
be without.’’—Boston Herald, 



























A twenty paged magazine of intelligent and practical Horticulture, Wild Flowers and kindred sub- 


jects. Illustrated with copper and wood engravings. Hach issue contains a beautiful colored plate of 
a Wild Flower or Fern—engraved and printed by Prang & Co., expressly for this work. 

MEFHANS’ MONTHLY contains practical and general information on all horticultural subjects, the 
care and culture of trees, shrubs, hardy plants, fruits and vegetables. The chapters on Wild Flowers 
and Botany are written in such a simple form that the amateur has no difficulty in gleaning informa- 
tion on a subject that heretofore has only been open to the student of Botany. 

It is not a work catering to an idle hour and then to be thrown aside. As a volume for the library 
it is equal to the best works on botanical and general horticultural subjects, and as such, it has a value 
far beyond the usual monthly magazines. 


Subscription Price, #2.00 per year; %1.00 for 6 months. 
with Gardening for one year, for #3.00. 


THOFIAS TIEEHAN & SONS, Publishers, 
Box C. uted b Rie GERMANTOWN, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sample copies Free. In Club 
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PLEASANT worDs.—No_ horticultural 
journal in the country gets more pleasant 
and complimentary words from its sub- 
scribers than does GARDENING, and these 
evidences of appreciation and kind feeling 
are particularly gratifying tous and spur 
us onto greater exertions in the interest of 
our our readers and in giving them the 
actualtruth as we know it and under- 
stand it. And these compliments are no 
meaningless pleasantries, the high stand- 
ing of their authors is an honor to any 
journal. Let us take the following: 

I CANNOT HELP briefly expressing my 
appreciation of the careful and practical 
manner in which your journal is edited, 
and of the continued valuable character 
of the contributed articles. The little 
details of real value either of failure or 
success, which add to our positive knowl- 
edge, even if givenin the plainest way and 
by the most inexperienced writer are 
preserved intact, while the “‘slop-talk”’ of 
the ‘‘Bessies” and others who fill columns 
of some so-called horticultural papers in 
descriptions of their personal surround- 
ings and tell how very successful they have 
been in raising petunias in tomato cans, 
are as carefully omitted. I really don’t 
know where else we can go to obtain in 
so limited a space, so vast an amount of 
interesting and practical information as 
is contained in the three volumes of your 
journal already published. N. F. PEcK. 

Conn., October 16, 1895. 

Your ILLUSTRATION of my father’s [Mr. 
Ellwanger the senior member of the firm 
of Ellwanger & Barry.—Ep.] rock-garden 
comes out very nicely, and he is much 
pleased withjit, as also with yourinterest- 
ing and very comprehensive comments. I 
may siy that your illustrations are 
always most excellent, and that GARDEN- 
ING is always a dainty, convenient, 
practical, attractive, and interesting 
periodical. GEORGE H. ELLWANGER. 

Rochester, N. Y., October 17, 1895. 

GARDENING is a “round peg in a round 
hole.’’ We eagerly look forward to its 
coming, read it carefully, getting all the 
ideas, instruction and enjoyment from it 
possible, and then lay it aside, regretting 
that it is to be so long betore we shall 
again have a like pleasure in perusing the 
next number. It fills the often mentioned 
“long felt want’’ and occupies a place pe- 
culiarly its own; there is no publication 
of its kind as far as I know covering the 
same ground, which I suppose is practi- 
cally the same as saying th re is no other 
as good. J. C. BARNES. 

Boston, Mass., October 21, ’95. 

GARDENING is by far the best paper for 
amateur gardeners I ever read. There is 
no kumbug nor flap-doodle about it. It 
is most ably and practically edited. Am 


glad to renew subscription. C. W.F. 

Many can’t be had elsewhere, 

Two Illustrated Oatalogues free. 
Everybody is now admiring the brilliant autumn 
the time to plant. 12 to 18 inches high, $2.50 per ao 
tive shrubs and plants. hedge plants, etc. My priced 





Law office, Oshkosh, Wis., October 
24, ’95. 
1000 Varieties of Cacti. 
500 sorts of rare BULBS. 
12 Cacti, $1. 5for 50 cts. 
150 Blooming Bulbs, $1. 
60 for 50 cts. , 25 for 25 ots. 
RARE PLANTS 8o0k on Cacti, 116 Pages, 19 cts 
A. BLANC & CO. 316N. 11th st. PHILADELPHI/ 
diese ee eS SS 
BERBERIS THUNBERGII. , 
colors of this splendid new Japan shrub, the foliage 
and fruits being of a most intense scarlet. It is un- 
rivalled in masses or as a low hedge plant. Now is 
$15 per 100. 18 to 24 inches, $3 per doz.: $20 per 
24 to 30 inches and upwards, ¢3.75 per doz.; $25 per 100. 
A large and complete stock of all the finest decora- 


list of autumn foliage and mont ae will be sent to 


any address. 5 . ’ 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 


HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 


We can supply any of the following books, postpaid, 
at the prices given. 





How to Grow Cur FLowers (Hunt). 
—The only book on the subject. Itisa 
thoroughly reliable work by aneminently 
successful practical florist. Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GREENHOvuse ConsTRUCTION (Taft).—It 
tells the whole story about how to build, 
and heat a greenhouse, be it large or 
small, and that too in a plain, easily un- 
derstood, practical way. It has 118 
illustrations, $1.50. 

BULBs AND TUBEROUS ROOTED PLANTS 
(Allen).—Over 300 pages and 75 illustra- 
tions. A new work bya specialist in this 
line. Tells about lilies, cannas, dahlias, 
hyacinths, tulips; and all manner of bulbs 
and how to grow them indoors and out- 
sides, summer and winter. $2.00. 

MusHRooms: How To Grow THEM 
(Falconer).—The only American book on 
the subject, 29 illustrations. Written by 
a practical mushroom grower who tells 
the whole story so tersely and plainly 
that a child can understand it. Thisbook 
has increased mushroom growing iu this 
country three fold in three years. $1.50. 

Success IN MaRKET GARDENING (Raw- 
son).—Written by one of the most promi- 
nent and successful market gardeners in 
the country, and who has the largest 
glasshouses for forcing vegetables for 
market in America. Outdoor and indoor 
crops are treated. Illustrated, $1.00. 

THE Rose (Ellwanger).—The standard 
work on roses in thiscountry and written 
from a field affording the widest experi- 
ence in practical knowledge and opportu- 
nities for comparison, and where every 
variety of rose ever introduced is or has 
been grown. $1.25. 

THE BIGGLE BERRY BOOK (Biggle).—A 
condensed treatise on the culture of straw- 
berries, raspberies, currants and goose- 
berries; with truthful colored illustrations 
of 25 varieties of strawberries, 8 rasp- 
berries, 5 currants, and 5 gooseberries; 
35 illustrations in black and white; and 
portraits of 33 of the most noted berry 
growers all over the country. 5S0Octs. 

THE PROPAGATION OF PLANTs (Fuller). 
—An illustrated book of about 350 pages. 
It tells us how to propagate all manner 
of plants, hardy and tender from an oak 
to a geranium, and describes every pro- 
cess—grafting, budding, cuttings, seed 
sowing, etc., with every manipulation 
pertaining to the subject It is the voice 
of practical experience, by oneof the most 
brilliant horticulturists living. $1.50. 

ManoureEs (Sempers).—Over 200 pages; 
illustrated. It tells all about artificial, 
farmyard and other manures, what they 
are and what they are good for, the dif- 
ferent manures for the different crops and 
the different soils, how to apply them, 
and how much to use and all in sucha 
plain way that no one can misunderstand 
it. The author is an active, practical, 
horticultural chemist. 50 cents. 














DICTIONARY OF GARDENING (Nicholson). 
—An inimitable work. An encyclopedia 
of horticulture. It is the ready book of 
reference for all cultivated plants, includ- 
ing the most obscure genera and species 
as well as the most familiar. It is stand- 
ard authority onnomenclature. An Eng- 
lish work but as much appreciated here 
asin Europe. Four volumes. $20.00. 


THE GARDEN’s Story (Ellwanger).—A 
delightful book portraying the beauties 
and pleasures of gardening in the most 
fascinating style; itiseminently practical, 
and useful too, for the author loves, 
knows and grows the plants he writes 
about; and has a field for observation 
and practice second to none in the coun- 
try.) Price $1.50: 


Fruits and Fruit Trees of America 
(Downing). $5.00. 

Fruit Garden (Barry). $2.00. 

American Fruit Culturist (Thomas). 
$2.00. 

Small Fruit Culturist (Fuller). $1.50. 

Gardening for Profit (Henderson). 


2.00. 

Practical Floriculture (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

On the Rose (Parsons) $1.00. 


Truck Farming at the South (Oemler). 
HIleoO! 
Window Flower Garden (Heinrich). 75c, 


Ornamental Gardening (Long). $2.00- 


ArT Our oF Doors (Van Rensselaer) — 
Hints on good taste in gardening. $1 50. 

THE FLOWERS OF JAPAN and the Art of 
Floral Arrangement. Colored and plain 
plates. (Conder.) $12 50. 

SWEET SCENTED FLOWERS AND FRa- 
GRANT LEAavES (McDonald). A very in- 
teresting subject handled in a popular 
and masterly way. $1.50. 


BOTANICAL DicTIONARY (Paxton). His- 
tory and culture of plants known in gar- 
dens. New and enlarged edition, $7.20. 


THE WILD GARDEN (Robinson). How 
to make alloutdoors beautiful, more espe- 
cially the wilder and rougher parts of the 
grounds about our homes, by the great- 
est master inthat art. Splendidly illus- 
trated from life. $4.80. 

How To Know THE WILD FLOWERS 
(Dana). Guide to the names, haunts and 
habits of our common Wild Flowers. 
Illustrated. $1.75. 


ACCORDING TO SEASON (Dana).—Talks 
about the Flowers in the order of their 
appearance in the woods or fields. $0.75. 


Volumes 1 and 2 of GARDENING.—Bound 
in half leather, beautifully illustrated, 
$2.25 each. Vol. 3, bound in style uni- 
form with Vols.1 and 2, price $3.25 post- 
paid. The set of three by express, not 
prepaid, $7.00. These three volumes, 
with their complete indexes, are alone 
an exceedingly valuable horticultural 
library. 





We are prepared to furnish any other book on any horticultural subject. 
Please mention what you wish to get in this line. 


.. THE GARDENING 60., Monon Building, Ghicago. 





KILLS RUST 


GRAPE DUST sxitutex 


Sold by the Seedsmen. 
Made by BENJ. HAMMOND, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
When writing mention Gardening, 





“Are you interested in 


JAPAN AND CALIFORNIA FLORA?” 


Send us your name and 10e. and will in return mail 
you our NEW Catalogue of 48 pages containing all the 
NOVELTIES of above and 4 BEAUTIFUL COLORED 
LITHOGRAPHS. 10c. may be deducted from first order 
sent. Address H. H. BERCER & CO., 


(ESTABLISHED 1878.) San Francisco, Cal. 








No Coils or Cast Iron Sections. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
Wilks Mfg. Co., 73 $,9iaes Str. 


FOR GREENHOUSES, sir" 


All Steel. 





WILKS warer HEATER. 





JOHN C. MONINGER CO, 


Cypress 


WRITE 
Green-House ‘| 
eT Construction 
307 Material. 


Hawthorne Ave., Chicago, TIL. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


EPPING 





Steam Pups, 





















































and DEEP WELLS. 


EPPING, CARPENTER & CO, tta. 
2420 Penn Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA, 


“Peter Phillips, Punxsutawney, Pa., uses no 
other pump in his brewery.” 


“Peter Shaver, Wegee, O., uses no other pump 
in his coal mines.”’ 


Premium Guitars, Mandolins, Banjos & Violins 
ONLY $5 FOR EITHER. 


These instruments have received highest 
award for Tone, Finish and Material, and 
retail for $12.00, but in order to thoroughly 
introduce them in eyery locality, we will 
sell a limited number at above price. Sim- 
plified Instructor free with every instru- 
ment when cash accompanies order. Also 
sent C.0.D., with privilege of examining. 
THE MUSICAL GUIDE PUB. CO., 
Cineinnati, ©. Largest Manut’rs in the 
U.S. MMiustrated Catalogue for 2c. stamp. 


When you write an 
advertiser please state 
that you saw the adv. 
in GARDENING. 





oe CARDENING. 











HITCHINGS & CO. 


Established 50 Years. 


Horticultural Architects and Builders 


And Largest Manufacturers ot 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 
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Construction and Heating Apparatus. 


Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palm Houses, etc. erected complete with our Patent Iron 
Frame Construction. 
SEND FOUR CENTS FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES. 


233 Mercer Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
H. T1. HOOKER COPPANY, 


57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 


GLASS FOR GREENHOUSES. —a«#£ 


Plate, Window and Art Glass, Paints, Oils, Etc. 
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Announcement to Florists.__.—_., 


We desire to announce the dissolution of the firm of Sipfie, Dopffel & Co., and to introduce to the trade 
its successor, The SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., which will be under the management of William Dopffel 
and Conrad Breitschwerth. The business will be conducted as heretofore, except on a larger scale to 
meet the growing demand for our goods, We have accordingly enlarged our plant and capacity and with 
unsurpassed facilities are now prepared to fill the largest order on short notice. Our latest improved 
machines are turning out the best and most serviceable flower pore in the market, and assuring you of 
our intention to lead in further improvements we solicit a continuance of your patronage in the belief 
that we can supply just what is needed at a price and in a manner satisfactory to all. 
Send for price list and samples and we know you will give usanorder. ....... 


SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., Office 403 N. Salina St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


WATER 


For Your 

GREEN HOUSE, 

ROSE HOUSE, 
NURSERY, 


Conservatory, Lawn, 
House, Garden,Stock 
orany other purpose. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue H 0 T -Al R 


De LAMATER-RIDER ano PL [PING 
DELAMATER-ERICSSON ENGINE. 


UMPING 
ENGINE. 

Their operation is so simple and 

safethatachildcanrunthem They 


will pump water from shallow 
streams or any k.nd of well. The 
can be arranged for any kind of fuel. 
Capacity 1.500 to 30,000 gallons 
of water a day, according to size. 


The De Lamater Iron Works, 
467 West Broadway, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
When writing mention Gardening. 
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REAM. 

Farmer Oak setting posts for Page fence is 
set upon by another agent, with ‘a machine 
to ‘‘make it yourself, just as good,” etc., etc., 
who soon talks him to sleep. He dreams he’s 
back at the World’s Fair, almost famished, 
can’t live without a good cup of coffee,quick. 
Meets stranger with machine, ‘‘You buy the 
green berry, anything cheap, roast carefully 
grind in this: p-e-r-f-e-c-t-l-y d-e-l-i-c- 
i-o-u-s.”” “Oh, yes, of course, you must steep 
it, andsugar and cream it, takes a little 
time, butit’sso cheap.” Here the nightmare 
kicks the agent off the field and brings farm- 
er O. to his senses, and he’11 use the Page. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


Bound Volumes 
GARDENING. 


Vols. 1 and 2, bound in half leather 
in uniform style with complete indexes, 
$2.25 each, postpaid. 

Vol. 3, bound in style uniform with 
Vols. 1 and 2, price $3.25 postpaid. 

The set of three volumes by express, 
not prepaid, $7.00. These three vol- 
umes, with their complete indexes, are 
alone an exceedingly valuable horti- 
cultural library. 


THE GARDENING CO. 
Monon Building, CHICAGO. 





ERICSSON, 








THE 
EMERSON 


PATENT DER Fi 


Price postpaid 
75 CENTS. 








The Gardening Co. \tw 
CHICAGO. 





PLEASE mention GARDENING when writ- 
ing to advertisers. 
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Belle Siebrecht, 
THE NEW ROSE. 


The best Everblooming Rose to date, 
so say the most successful Com- 


mercial and Private gardeners. 
We are shipping yet every day. 


SIEBREGHT & WADLEY, 


Rose Hill Nurseries, 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Mention this paper 


Newport Nursery 60. 


Offers a full assortment of Trees, 
Shrubs, Vines and Herbaceous 
Plants at wholesale and retail. A 
Specialty of the hardy ornamen- 
tals as grown in the famous New- 
port Gardens. 


Write for Prices on what you want. 
Newport Nursery Co., 
NEWPORT, R. I. 


FLOWER POTS. 


- STANDARD .- 


You will make a mistake if you place your 
orders for flower pots this Spring without 
first receiving our estimates for same. 

Our plant is now the Largest in the World. 
Our stock unlimited. Our goods equaled 
by none. soe. 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 
North Cambridge, Mass. 


Mention Gardening. 


ORNASIENTAL TREES 
and SHRUBS .. . 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Specimen Plants for Lawns and Cem- 
eteries. Send for Catalogue. 


SAMUEL C. MOON, 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


SEELEY MAQUI 


Stock for nurserymen, parks and large planters 
is our SPECIALTY. Send wants. Catalogs 
free. 


Be Do oicaae SOIL $1.00 per bbl.; 5 bbls. for 
$4.00. 


WM. H. HARRISON & SONS, 
LEBANON SPRINGS, N. Y., U. S. A 


BLOOMINGTON (Phoenix) NURSERY. .. . 
600 Acres. Thirteen Greenhouses. 


Trees: Plants 


We offer a large and fine stock of every description 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Vines, Small Fruits, Hedge Plants, 
¥ruit and Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced 
Catalogue mailed tree. Established 1852. 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Suc. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Tl. 


ORCHIDS. & 


12 Best free growing and profuse flow- 
ering Orchids for amateurs, for $10.00. 


Wil. MATHEWS, Utica. N. Y. 


Mention Gardening. 
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‘LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
Horticultural Architects <2 Builders, 


STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING ENGINEERS. 


Plans and estimates furnished on application. ot wee ee eerie 
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Largest builders of Greenhouse Structures. Six highest Awards at the World’s Fair. 
&8"Send Four Cents Postage for [llustrated Catalogue. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO™ Architectural Office, 


160 FIFTH AVE., cor. 2lst St.. 
Factory: NEW YORK CITY. 


Irvington-on=Hudson, N. Y. 
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YOU CAN RETIRE | | 
AT NIGHT with perfect assurance that your 


plants will be protected from frost, and that when you 
get up in the morning the temperature in the houses 
will not have changed—if you have a 


“LITTLE GIANT” HOT WATER HEATER, 
American Kotler Company 


SS eS NEW YORK: 94 Center St. CHICAGO: 84 Lake St. 
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New Hardy Climbing Polyantha Rose, 
CRIMSON RAMBLER. 


A wonderful New Rose. The most Remarkable Novelty in Hardy Roses that 
has been Introduced in many, many years. 


It blooms in large clusters, with from thirty to fifty flowers ina cluster, each a bouquet in it- 
self, the clusters shooting out from each joint, covering the vine its entire length with a solid mass 
of the most beautiful perfectly-shaped miniature crimson roses; full description of this Superb 
Rose and a beautiful painting of it made from nature by a celebrated artist, showing a plant in full 
bloom also a spray of the flower will be found in ‘‘Chozce Selections in Seeds and Plants.” 


Price, strong young plants, 30c. each; $3.00 per doz. Extra size plants, 50c. each; $5.00 per doz. 


This is only one of the many gocd things that are described in ‘‘Chozce Selections itn Seeds and 
Plants,’ which is just issued from press. The book is artistic. It is very complete, and will be 
found of particular interest to all lovers of choice flowers. It isa comprehensive guide to the pur- 
chase of the choicest selections and the most valuable novelties in seeds and plants. Sent free to 
all who mention GARDENING. Address 


F. R. PIERSON CO., box c, Tarrytown-on=Hudson, N. Y. 


Importers, Growers and Dealers in Choice Seeds, Bulbs and Plants. 


When writing mention Gardening. 
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SWEET PEAS, 


Hardy Ferns 
and Flowers. 


You will find over 4.€E varieties of hardy 


FERNS in my Catalogue, desirable for a shady 
bank, fernery, or brookside. 


PIELIES gaz kinds. Auratums, Krameri, Coral 


Lily of Siberia, &e. 
BOG GARDEN for a wet bank or conservatory. 
&c. Send for Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue. 


Hardy Trilliums, Iris, Orchids, 
Edward Gillett, Southwick, Mass. 


We are offering new Seed, crop 1895, of the finest 
Strains of these seeds in the world. You require 
both for Fall Sowing. Catalogue free. 


{ large pkt. ‘*International'’’ Mixed Pansy, 25c. 
4 Ib. Sweet Peas, 10 newest kinds........... 25c. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, 


NEW YORK, 26 BarclaySt. 84 & 86 Randolph St., CHICAGO. 
DUTCH BULBS. 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus. Nar- 
cissus, Lilies and other bulbs for 
fall planting. 


VEGETABLE and FLOWER 
SEEDS for Market Gardening 
in open air or under glass. 


GRASSES AND GRAINS for 
Autumn sowing—Dreer’s Autumn 
Catalogue free offers the best at 
fair prices. State your wants 
and we wii! give you information 
and special prices. 


HENRY A. DREER, 


== 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
When writing mention Gardening. 
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MR, CHAS. T. LOGUE’'S HOUSE AND VERANDA PLANTS 





House and Window. 








Al VERANDA DEGORATED WITH PLANTS. 


The illustration herewith presented is 
from a photograph taken on the 20th of 
September last. The veranda is in the 
rear of the residence and faces north, and 
is shaded about two-thirds of the day. I 
have found this to be a good place to 
grow a great variety of tropical plants, 
etc., as it is protected somewhat from 
high winds. As a rule the plants and beds 
are arranged differently each year. This 
makes it attractive not only to myself 
but to all lovers of the beautiful. Among 
the cycads and palms used for this out- 
door decoration I have found the follow- 
ing to do well: Cycasrevoluta (see large 
plant near ‘‘Paul’’) which recently made 


a growth of 37 leaves 41% feet long at one 
time (under glass). Cycas circinalis is a 
beautiful plant, but it should bein asome- 
what protected place. The palms used 
are Areca Iutescens, Caryota urens, 
Chamezdorea elegans, Kentia Belmore- 
ana, Latania Borbonica and_ several 
varieties of Phoenix. I have tried several 
small plants of Seaforthia elegans and 
have had nothing but failure withit. I 
use quite a variety of ferns, Asplenium 
Nidus (or the bird’s nest fern) is a won- 
derful plant, it never knows when tostop 
making fronds, and large ones at that (see 
plant in picture at corner of house). 
Among other varieties used are a few 
nephrolepis, pteris, etc. The banana trees 
shown are Hart’s choice and Cavendishii. 
They are very easily grown, all they 
need is a rich soil and plenty of water. In 
the hanging baskets I use a few large 
bromeliads and variegated pine apple 


plants. And they seem to stand almost 
everything in the way of neglect. On the 
right of the steps there is a bed of hardy 
ferns of about twenty-five varieties, which 
came from the mountains inthis vicinity. 
They are planted in good soil about one- 
third leaf mold, and for the first year have 
done remarkably well, and the next year 
I expect to see something fine from them. 
The vines on the brick wall are the well 
known Ampelopsis Veitchii—-and are two 
years old, they were raised from seed, 
which was sown where the plants are 
now growing. Togrowthis vine quickly 
1 find that it pays to spray thebrick wall 
every few days with water. I have done 
this and can easily see agreat difference in 
growth as compared with others not so 
watered. The other plants used in front 
of the verarda were several varieties of 
dwarf cannas, alocasias, caladiums, aspi- 
distra, cyperus, etc. We water them 
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almost daily during the hot weather and 
never allow themto dry out. Some plants 
are in pots, others are planted out. The 
small conservatory which you can see in 
the picture is 8x15 feet (heated by hot 
water) and is well filled with a choice 
collection of palms, ferns, orchids, aloca- 
sias, ete. ‘Home is what you make it” 
dear friends, go and do likewise. 
Williamsport, Pa. Cnuas. T. LOGUE. 


PLANTS FOR VERANDA DECORATION. 


And now about the pot plants arranged 
about my veranda and doorsteps, as 
shown on front page of GARDENING, Nov.1. 

After a busy day of toil and worry in 
the close and crowded city, how pleasant 
it is to rest in the easy veranda chair, 
surrounded with growing plants, each 
showing a peculiar leaf or flower, carry- 
ing the weary mind away from present 
trouble and resting it in a land of perpet- 
ual summer. We see our baby cocos palm 
with its fern-like leaves, expanding into 
a great tree of the tropical forest, loaded 
with the creamy cocoanut. Or our little 
Ficus elastica, with its glossy leaves, 
growing on the banks of the mighty Am- 
azon, like a broad oak, rearing its head 
above the virgin forest. 


The care of a few plants should not be 
beneath the dignity of any man, however 
elevated his position in life may be. Like 
every other occupation, to be successful, 
we must treat them intelligently, and 
thus it brings us back to nature, teaching 
us her many subtle ways while giving us 
a great contentment among the plants 
we love so well. In the spring, after all 
danger of frost is over, the palms and 
other decorative plants which have 
cheered us all winter, in the house or con- 
servatory, may be placed in convenient 
positions about the veranda and a row 
continued down each side. of the front 
steps. For this purpose the steps should 
be amply wide and long. Where there is 
a railing, it looks well to rest a palm or 
bushy fern on the top rail centrally be- 
tween the veranda columns. If the top 
rail is not wide enough, or if it is made 
convex to shed water, fasten a block of 
suitable size onto the rail for the purpose 
of supporting the pot. If glazed jardin- 
ieres are at hand, use wherever desired ; 
but always put a block of wood or brick 
in bottom of jardiniere so when pot is set 
in, it will raise the latter an inch or so 
from the bottom, allowing drainage wa- 
ter from the pot to escape. This must be 
examined and thrown out before envelop- 
ing the bottom of the pot; otherwise, it 
might sour the soil in the pot and kill the 
plant. Of course, no one will place the 
soil directly in a glazed jardiniere, expect- 
ing the plant to grow, as the lack of 
drainage might be fatal to the plant, un- 
less it be an aquatic. 

Many plants will be used that we do 
not care to get jardinieres for, so we take 
an empty pot of suitable size and set each 
potted plant (pot and all) into it, having 
the outside pot large enough to allowthe 
plant pot to set clear down, so that the 
rims will be flush. Now place a glazed 
saucer or plate underneath. This will 
prevent the excess water from running 
across the floor or steps, when watering 
plants; it also preventing the circular 
stains on the paint of the floor caused by 
the continued damp condition of pot. 
The extra pot will prevent too rapid 
evaporation of the soil and will prevent 
the sun from burning the roots of the 
plants. Another point gained by this 
means is, that the plant is less liable to 
be blown over by the wind, on account of 
the extra size and weight of the base. All 





tall plants should be secured by passing a 
light, strong cord loosely about each of 
them and tying it to the column or hand 
rail. This will prevent the wind from up- 
setting the plants and save them from 
damage, and the porch floor from being 
soiled by the earth spilled from the pot. 

In regard to watering veranda plants, 
they can hardly have too much if they 
are in active growth and the drainage is 
good. Once a day should be enough for 
10-inch pots and over, but smaller sizes 
should generally be watered twice a day, 
and at each time see that enough water 
is added to cause some to flow from the 
bottom of the pot. Have the hose ar- 
ranged so it can be brought on the porch 
and by directing the nozzle outward 
spray the foliage. This should be done 
each fine day. 

The direct rays of the sun, if continued 
all day, will ruin the foliage of most all 
decorative pot plants. This can be easily 
prevented by choosing a position on the 
veranda to suit the requirements of each 
variety. It may often occur that where 
it is desired to have a delicate fern or 
palm, it would be subject to full sun until 
noon. If such is the case, each morning 
remove the plant toa shady situation, 
and after noon return it to its former 
place. In this way,and with a little care, 
plants will thrive wonderfully, making a 
vigorous growth and being a source of 
beauty and pleasure all summer. 


No doubt, most of us have our favorite 
plants which we desire to cultivate, but 
there are others who have not had any 
experience, and to those we recommend 
the following varieties as suitable for 
either flowers or foliage: 

Plants that will thrive in full sunshine: 
Ficus elastica (rubber plant) and crotons. 

In open sunshine one half the day: 
Palms, chamzrops, Latania Borbonica, 
and Phoenix reclinata and rupicola, lilies, 
auratum, speciosum rubrum, and album; 
also, spotted calla. 

In sunshine until about ten in the 
morning or after four in the afternoon: 
Palms: Areca lutescens, Kentia Belmo- 
reana, Seaforthia elegans, and Rhapis 
flabelliformiis; flowering begonias in vari- 
ety, hydrangea, Dracena indivisa, and 
dwarf Japan maples. 

Shade: Most all ferns, Cocos Weddeli- 
ana, and Rex begonias. 

In addition to the above, a few 10-inch 
pots planted with Tom Thumb and Lob- 
bianum nasturtiums, and placed on the 
end of the steps with their vines trailing 
over the pots will look beautiful. 

No veranda boxes are needed when can- 
nas are planted in front, as, when proper- 
ly cultivated, they will fill the space from 
the ground to the top of the railing. 
Nothing in a continuous line should pro- 
ject above this, as it would interfere with 
a good view while sitting on the ver- 
anda. 

When a veranda has the proper expos- 
ure (to the east) no dense or rampant 
growing vine is desirable, so we plant 
the large flowering clematis, using it lib- 
erally and of different colors. Plant 
three at a column, and if flowers are cut 
off as their petals drop, they will bloom 
from May until after frost. At the south 
end of the veranda we may have inquisi- 
tive neighbors, so here we plant Clematis 
paniculataand Hall’s Japan honeysuckle. 
As we recline in the easy chair, glancing 
upward, what is prettier than to see the 
racemes of the purple wistaria waving 
over the portal of the main entrance? 
and a vining rose, also the Ampelopsis 
Veitchii covering part of the railing, ex- 
tending up one column and draping the 
veranda tower, with a companion of 


same variety growing at will over the 
outside brick chimney. 

A novel and pretty effect can be pro- 
duced by planting a few bulbs of Lilium 
speciosum rubrum among the clum;s of 
Eulalia gracillima atthe end of steps. At 
the base of the variegated Arundo Donax 
plant a few blood-leaved coleus (Ver- 
schaffeltii). As ‘‘ Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty,”’ so, also, it is the price of 
good plants, and with the addition of a 
strong sprayer the enemies of plant lite 
must soon succumb. 

Pittsburg, Pa. F. P. Livincston. 


HOUSE PLANTS—QUESTIONS ABOUT THEM. 


X., South New Jersey, asks some ques- 
tions: 

Bap WATERING.—‘In GARDENING, page 
166, 15th of February 1895, you speak 
of ‘‘bad watering”’ as killing more house 
plants than any other onething. Doyou 
mean too much water or too little? And 
how is an amateur to know? Iam havy- 
ing plants in the house for the first time 
this winter, and of course confidently ex- 
pect to kill them all, but equally of course 
should be glad to avoid it if possible.”’ 

Ans. By “bad watering’? we mean 
watering plants that arealready soaking 
wet, giving dry plants a dribble, enough 
to wet the surface only and insufficient to 
penetrate to the bottom ofthe pot; water- 
ing overhead at night in cool, dark 
weather, and in this way rotting the 
foliage; watering from top into the heart 
of a plant, instead of raising the fronds or 
leaves a little with one hand while you 
pour the water in with the other; water- 
ing plants when they should be dry and 
at rest, and other ways. There is no 
fixed rule equally applicable to all plants, 
for instance you may give a calla acan of 
water a day, if the drainage is perfect, 
and it won’t hurt the plant, but one- 
fourth the quantity would do it as much 
good. If you soaked an azalea or begonia 
in this way you’d rot its roots and ulti- 
mately kill the plant. Abeginner has got 
to learn these things by practice and by 
degrees but the knowledge is intuitive, 
and really a person who loves plants 
soon comes to know withoutany outside 
aid the general principles of caring for 
them intelligently. Youcan’t ‘‘kill them 
all,” on the contrary we predict that you 
will have very agreeable success with 
your window plants. 

TEMPERATURE—KINDS OF PLants.— I 
always keep the temperature of my house 
as low as possible, as near 60° as I can, 
and never above 70°. Itis furnace heat, but 
there are almost always open firesalso. 
The plants are two begonias,a Paris daisy, 
and an azalea from the greenhouses, ard 
two wall flowers, two single dahlias, a 
sweet geranium, and a heliotrope from 
my own garden. The two latter were 
very luxuriant plants, and I cut them back 
severely. The dahlias are also very thrifty 
big plants, but as they had been ina 
shady place when they had not blossomed 
at all I thought they would be likely to 
blossom in the house, and did not cut 
them back except as one or two big 
stalks got broken in moving. They have 
not wilted at all since being moved overa 
week ago, and are in big pots on the floor 
near a sunny window. The daisy and 
azalea also have a good deal of sun, but 
all the others are in a big east window, 
where the southern sun is cut off bya 
wing of the house and they have sunlight 
only for a very short timein the morning. 
Will they do well at all in such a posi- 
tion?” 

Ans. The temperature is good for most 
plants. The begonias, azalea, and sweet 
geranium will do well enough in the less 
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sunny windows, but the marguerite , 


(Paris daisy) and heliotrope and dahlias 
like the sunshine. Either window isright 
for the wall flower but it dislikes botha 
high temperature and dry atmosphere. 
Dahlias seldom bloom well through the 
winter, at the same time they flower 
beautifully in November and often in 
December in the house or greenhouse. For 
this purpose get some of the dwarf varie- 
ties or brilliant colored single ones, pot 
them in August and after they have be- 
come root bound treat them to a top- 
dressing of fresh loam and manure, half 
and half, or bi-weekly liquid stimulants. 
Pot culture restricts their rankness of 
growth, and induces floriferousness. 

WATERING.—“‘The greenhouse man told 
me to keep the plants ‘soaked’ all the 
time with water, but I have read else- 
where that you should not water them 
until the soil begins to whiten or dry on 
top. Is there any generally rule?” 

Ans. Probably the florist knew from 
experience that beginners are more aptto 
give too little than too much water to 
their house plants, and advised accord- 
ingly. No, don’t water a plant that is 
already soaking wet. ‘‘Thesoil beginning 
to whiten on top” is a very unsafe rule; 
any intelligent person can tell moderately 
moist from wet soil; if you cannot tell at 
a glance feel the soil with the finger, or 
ring the pot by hitting it with your 
knuckles, if it gives a light ringing sound 
it is quite dry, ifa thud it is wet; or you 
may lift it to feel if it is heavy or not. 
When the soil whitens on top itis toodry 
for most anything except geraniums. No, 
there is no general rule. When the soil be- 
gins to get dry give more water. 

LIQUID MANURE.—“‘I have very strong 
liquid manure made according to direc- 
tions in GARDENING. Do the plants need 
it, and if so how much of it should be 
used and how often?”’ 

Ans. Be careful. While liquid manure 
may be given to strong, welJ-rooted 
plants, it should never be given to poorly 
rooted ones. Your begonias, unless they 
are pot bound and strong gross-growing 
sorts like rubra don’t want it, it would 
probably do the azalea more harm than 


good, Ifthe heliotrope has filled its pot 
with roots, a little diluted liquid manure 
once a week will help it; if the marguerite 
is root bound a good soaking once a week 
will do it good; if your sweet geranium 
rose or oak one and grown for its green 
shoots and leaves for cutting, as soon as 
it is root bound give it a little now and 
again. The dahlias will likely go to rest 
pretty soon and won’t need a stimulant. 
Never give liquid manure to a pot plant 
that isn’t root bound. 

‘“WHEN SHOULD THE AZALEA BLOSSOM?”’ 

Ans. According to variety and treat- 
ment, between February and April. 

StocKks.—‘‘I took up also some stocks 
from my garden, one of the biennial Em- 
peror variety and two ‘‘Cut and Come 
Agains”’ that had not blossomed. With 
one accord they refuse to live. They were 
so quaint and pretty that this was a 
great disappointment,” 

Ans. Stocks, asarule, lift badly. For 
winter-flowering they are generally sown 
in June and grown during summer in pots 
plunged in the ground and mulched to 
prevent them getting dry too frequently. 
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AN AMATEUR’S GREENHOUSE. 


In presenting the following sketch of 
my greenhouse I do not wish to impress 
any one with the idea that I, for one 
moment, think I have a model, or one 
that cannot be improved upon; far from 
it, it is simply what any person could 
build at a very small cost; and it would 
be asource of much enjoyment to any one 
having the inclination and opportunity 
to do so. Build your greenhouse as much 
larger and better equipped as you can 
afford, but do not wait until you can 
afford to build what you have pictured in 
your mind as best suited to your liking. 
My greenhouse (if such it may be called) 
cost me but sixty-five dollars complete, 
including the Domestic Water Heater, 
piping, etc. Asthe illustration will show 


it is a lean-to built at the side of my 
house with an eastern exposure; itis 12 
feet 6 inches long by 6 feet 4 inches wide. 
It is built on posts set in the ground, 
four feet apart, along the outer edge; the 
posts are covered on the outside with 
rough boards, over whichis paper, and 
again weather boards, or matched siding, 
which thoroughly excludes the cold and 
makes a nice finish; upon this rests the 
framework and glass sides. The top or 
roof is made of sash, which can be 
raised or removed entirely at pleasure. 
Along the top, next to the house, is a row 
of ventilators on hinges which are raised 
or lowered from the inside. The entrance 
is from the cellarway, as the ground was 
excavated to the cellar floor level, to 
permit of head room and allow the roof 
to come under the dining room window. 
The bench on which the plants, or rather 
the pots, rest is four by twelve feet, and 
it also extends across one end. 

Wnen I first built the greenhouse I was 
at a loss to know how to heat so small 
a space, as I did not like the idea of using 
an oil stove, which is so often recom- 
mended, I therefore utilized a small coal 
stove, placed the same in the cellar, and 
made acoil of 1-inch wrought iron pipe, 
for the inside of the stove, then ran 75 
feet of 1144-inch pipe through the cellar 
wall, and under the bench, up to a small 
expansion tank in the corner, as shown 
in the cross section, making a complete 
hot water system, the same as is used in 
the kitchen for domestic purposes. The 
stove part was not very satisfactory; 
when the fire would leave the pipes the 
water would not heat properly to main- 
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tain the temperature during the night. 
The second year I looked around for 
something better to heat with, and found 
it in Hitchings & Co.’s Domestic Water 
Heater, a small inexpensive affair which 
did the work to perfection with little or 
no trouble, and whichI could leave for 
ten or twelve hours without attention, 
and feel satisfied the temperature would 
not fall below 60°. I have since sold the 
heater, and am now using one of the 
same firm’s base burning heaters, No. 23; 
in addition to heating my greenhouse I 
heat two rooms in my dwelling. I 
mention the fact as it reduces the cost of 
heating the greenhouseto a very nominal 
figure. 

The friend to whom] sold the Domestic 
Water Heater uses it to heat a green- 
house (exposed on all sides) ten by fifteen 
feet, in a very satisfactory manner. He 
uses it under one end of the bench, which 
is bricked off, about four feet square, 
covers the brick work with iron, on 
which he puts sand and uses same as a 
propagating bench, the door of the fire- 
place opens outside, and he finds it works 
splendidly, with no dust or gas in the 
house. 
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I would add that the 1%-inch pipe I 
used under the bench was second-hand 
material, purchased at scrap iron prices. 

The question naturally arises what can 
a person grow in sosmalla place? I will 
tell you. With the aid of the cellar, which 
I use as a sort of cool storage place, I am 
enabled to bringinto bloom a fine display 
of flowering bulbs, or some specimen 
plants, and there is scarcely a day 
during the winter when one of the 
windows in my dwelling is without a 
plant or plants in bloom. It may be 
quite a pretentious display of hyacinths, 
narcissus, jonquils or freesias, or it may 
beasingle plant of Epiphyllum truncatum, 
azalea, rhododendron, or an amaryllis of 
some choice variety. In addition to these 
I grow a few plants of heliotrope, agera- 
tum, sweet alyssum and other soft 
wooded plants, from which my dining 
table is frequently supplied with cut 
flowers. From the blooming of the 
Roman hyacinths and narcissus, just 
before the Christmas holidays, until late 
in the spring, lam never without some 
blooming plant or bulb from my small 
and inexpensive greenhouse. M.H Jr. 

Altoona, Pa., Oct. 28, 1895. 


THE GREENHOUSE IN NOVEMBER. 


Besides chrysanthemums, orchids, car- 
nations, roses and violets, we havea good 
many other plants now in bloom in the 
greenhouses. Among them are Statice 
arborescens, a blue flowered almost ever- 
blooming plant. Saintpaulia ionantha, 
an ever-blooming blue flowered relation 
of the gloxinia, of the easiest culture in a 
warm greenhouse; begonias Rubra, Presi- 
dent Carnot, Semperflorens rosea and 
Nitida; abutilons in variety; Pancratium 
ovatum, an evergreen species which re- 
quires only a partial rest in summer; 
Allamanda grandifloraand Clerodendron 
Baltourianum; Ruellia macrantha,a plant 
of easy culture withrose-crimson flowers; 
the pretty white pea flowered Swainsona 
galegitolia; the beautiful pendulous 
basket plant, 4¢schynanthus Lobbianus, 
with odd-looking rich scarlet flowers, and 
the pink and white varieties of cosmos, 
than which no more beautiful flowered 
plants exist, they have an airy graceful 
beauty all their own. For greenhouse 
decoration sow the seeds in March or 
April and take cuttings from these about 
the middle of June. Those planted out- 
side were killed by the frost very early 
this year with us. We have also callas, 
Louvardias, blue marguerites, sweet 
alyssum, heliotrope and berried solanums, 
and shall soon have mignonette. 

The florists around here are forcing sweet 
peas largely this winter, they do excei- 
lently in pots or boxes. As regards green- 
house plants the chief cultural points to 
observe now are: Don’tover water, con- 
sider whether the plant has weak or 
vigorous root-action, give flowering 
plants full sunlight; admit air on all 
favorable occasions, but avoid cold 
draughts; see to the potting, or boxing 
of Dutch and other bulbs for winter 
decoration. Wm. FirzwiLLiaM. 

Baronald, Orange, N. J. 


THE BLUE MARGUERITE (Agathzxa 
coelestis).—Apropos of Mr. Fitzwilliam’s 
reference to this plant, lest some of our 
readers, unacquainted with it, may think 
it is a blue flowered form of the white 
marguerite or Paris daisy (Chrysanthe- 
mum frutescens) we may say that it is 
very different. It is a dense, bushy, ever- 
green, herbaceous perennial, with moder- 
ately small, simple leaves, and a profu- 
sion of blue aster or daisy-like blossoms. 





It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Planted out in the flower garden in sum- 
mer it keeps in bloom the whole season, 
and as a pot plant for greenhouse decora- 
tion it is also applicable and pretty all 
winter. Although it may be raised from 
seed when these are obtainable, it is easily 
propagated from cuttings and by this 
latter mode is the way in which it is gen- 
erally increased. Either for indoor or 
outdoor use raise fresh plants every year. 


VIOLETS IN THE GREENHOUSE. 


J. R.,N. Y., writes: ‘“‘My violets have 
been in the greenhouse two weeks and 
are beginning to put out good blossoms, 
though not very many. I find it difficult 
to keep the temperature below 65° in the 
day time when the sun is out, but it goes 
much lower at night with all ventilators 
closed. While I want as much bloom as 
possible I do not want to force them. 
Must I make an effort to keep a more 
even temperature?” 

The day tempera' ure of your greenhouse 
is all right for violets. A night tempera- 
ture of 45° by artificial means, higher if 
need be by natural warmth, anda day heat 
with sunshine of 60° to 65° in winter are 
whatcommercial florists usually adopt for 
their violets. In an amateur’s greenhouse 
where violets are only one of many kinds 
of plants grown, what we call a cool 
house, that is one in which carnations, 
geraniums, and the like are grown will 
also do for violets, But above all things 
avoid a high temperature, a close atmos- 
phere, and over-dryness. 


PANDANUS VEITGHII. 


F.C. D. R., Abilene, Texas, writes: ‘I 
have a plant of Pandanus Veitchii that 
has two young shoots about two inches 
long onits stem. Can I not use these to 
propagate from? If so, how can it be 
done?”’ 

Yes, it is from the sidesprouts only that 
this screw pine is propagated, but din’t 
touch \ours yet awhile, wait until they 
have grown six or eight inches long, then 
cut them off clean with a wee bit of the 
skin of the stem attached to each, and 
pot theminto small pots firmly filled with 
sand or sandy soil, and keep in a warm, 
shady spot in your greenhouse, and espe- 
cially away from where theleast draught 
can strike them, and don’t put them under 
other plants. Sometimes the sprouts 
emit roots while they are growing on the 
old plant, then it is an easy matter to 
sever them saving the roots, pot them, 
and get them to live, but with unrooted 
sprouts it isn’t always so easy unless one 
has a close greenhouse, or a small propa- 
gating box or frame inside his ordinary 
greenhouse. 
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IRIS. 


I have just planted in the borders ot a 
shrubbery a few of all the different kinds 
of iris. Japanese, German, English and 
Spanish and the miscellaneous kinds, like 
Florentina, reticulata, Bakeri, Histrio, 
Peacock, Lortetiand Foetidissima fol. var. 
I planted them in trenches two feet deep 
and a foot wide, filled in with well en- 
riched earth, and put the iris about three 
inches below the surface. (1) Do they 
need protection for the winter? (2) And 
if so, what and how much? And (3) 
when should it be taken off? I can pro- 
tect them with leaves, salt hay, a com- 


post of cow manure and oak leaves, or 
the fresh horse manure and bedding just 
as it is thrown out from the stable. The 
ground has aslight slant and the trenches 
are arranged so that theiriscan be flooded 
every day, or practically all the time, by 
letting the hydrant water run at half- 
cock. But (4) will this be as good for the 
other kinds of irisas for the Japanese and 
German? X. 

South New Jersey. 

Ans.—First let us separate them into 
groups. TheJapanese or Koempfer’s irises 
grow in strong tufts like the old Siberian 
iris, and may be flooded all we want to; 
foetidissima may be grown in a moist 
border, in dampor flooded ground, and is 
amenable to the same culture as Koemp- 
feri. The German irises have surface- 
spreading thick rhizomes, and while they 
like rich moistish ground, we have found 
them very impatient of wet feet, and 
must advise against flooding them. The 
same with Fiorentina and Lorteti. The 
English and Spanish irises are strictly 
bulbous sorts, blooming in summer, and 
like a warm, sheltered place and good 
ground, but don’t floodthem. Reticulata, 
Bakeriana, Histrio and Peacock are also 
bulbous species, but a different set from 
the last two, and they all like sheltered 
spots and all object to flooding. Some of 
them, Reticulataand Histrio for instance, 
bloom while the crocuses are with us in 
spring. Koempferi should be planted with 
the top just up to the surface of the 
ground; surface-rhizomatous ones, like 
the German, should be planted so that 
the rhizomes are flat on the ground, but 
not under it; and all the bulbous ones 
under the ground about three inches deep, 
as you have done, is good. (1) In 
southern New Jersey probably all would 
get along well enough without a winter 
mulch, at the same time a mulching won’t 
hurt any of them. (2) Two or three 
inches deep of well broken up rotted 
manure spread broadcast over the ground 
for all vigorous kinds, as Japanese, Ger- 
man, foetidissima, Florentine, English and 
Spanish, but in the case of the German 
and Florentine place it aside from off the 
rhizomes, don’t let it cover them, but a 
thin sprinkling of salt hay over them will 
do them good. (3) About the end of 
March or early in April, just before the 
plants start into fresh growth. The 
other bulbous irises may be mu'ched two 
or three inches deep with half-rotted 
leaves well bro'en up, the compost of 
cow manure and oak leaves that you 
have if it is old and well unfastened. And 
a sprinkling of salt hay over that. But 
great care must be exercised to remove 
the hay in earliest spring so that the 
flowers may come up unimpeded and 
perfect. The under mulch of decayed 
leaves, if rotted toearthly looseness, may 
stay on altogether and the plants allowed 
to come up through it. 





THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


We will tell you what we are doing 
now, Nov. 9, and intend to keep on doing 
till it is finished. We are going over the 
borders cutting down such perennials as 
Sedum spectabile, delphinium, physos- 
tigia, Gaura Lindheimeri, tall veronicas. 
ponies, sunflowers, erect clematis, phlox, 
asclepias, and the like, and clearing the 
tops away to the rot pile. But we don’t 
cut over the low leaves of pyrethrum, the 
peached-leaved bell flower, Heuchera san- 
guinea, Statice latifolia, hardy pinks, 
armerias, and others having persistent or 
evergreen foliage, only the old flower 
stems of these are cut off and removed. 
After having the borders all cleared off in 
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this way we mark withstout pegs driven 
deep into the ground the places of frax- 
inella, acanthus, platycodon, asclepias, 
callirrhoe, Hyacinthus candicans, gypso- 
phila, and others whose zrowns or bulbs 
or tubers are buried out of sight in win- 
ter. This is a safeguard against digging 
into them when we fork the beds over in 
spring. All varieties of plants as named 
sorts of phloxes, irises, pzonies, cam- 
panulas, pyrethrums, and so on are legi- 
bly and securely labelled, using long 
stout labels and driving these deep into 
tke ground. Where some of the plants 
have run into others as perennial sur- 
flowers, physostigia, and Pearl achillea 
are apt to do, we pull out the intruders 
as wellas wecan. The whole border is 
then raked off roughly and with the aid 
of a prong hoe levelled, but we don’t dig 
itnow. Digging now buries the host of 
little seedlings of poppies, larkspur and 
other plants that are scattered every- 
where, and of which we may want to 
save a lot next spring; it would also un- 
fasten many plants and thus render them 
easily heaved by frost in winter, necessi- 
tating replanting them again in spring, 
besides as many of the perennials will 
need lifting, dividing and replanting, and 
this is a poor season of the year to do 
that in, we prefer postponing the digging 
of the borders till spring. After levelling 
the ground, if we have any tuberous 
irises, tulips, narcissus, scillas, or other 
hardy bulbs to plant, we do so at once, 
marking their place with a stout peg or 
label. The borders are now ready for a 
coating of winter mulch, but we don’t 
like to apply this till we get a good crust 
of frost on the ground. We then have a 
heap of common manure turned over and 
broken up, and of this we spread a good 
coating broadcast all over the border, 
being particular to cover the crowns of 
the plants to protect them from strong 
light and sudden changes of temperature 
in winter. Inthis way the border rests 
till early spring. 

We have cut over the Koempfer’s irises 


and cleaned up about them a little to get 
rid of field mice. Retaining their own 
tops with the drifting leaves they catch 
and hold is a perfect winter paradise 
for these mischievous and destructive 
mice, but the broken manure does not 
harbor them and it seems to protect the 
crowns just as well as their own leaves 
would. 

While hollyhocks, foxgloves and Can- 
terbury bells that self sow themselves 
among the shrubs and bushes live over 
winter without any apparent injury, 
those that are growing in open beds and 
borders should be protected. Do this by 
mulching about them quite heavily with 
tree leaves with some tree branches laid 
or litter strewn over them to keep them 
fr m blowing away. 

We lift part of our tritomas and heel 
them into a cold frame in winter, and in 
earliest spring take them out, divide the 
clumps and replant in the open garden. 
A lot is also left undisturbed over winter 
where the plants grew in summer, witha 
mulching of tree leaves about them. On 
well drained land they keep very well. 


AGHILLEA-DESMODIUM-VINES FOR PILLARS. 


In cleaning up my flower garden for 
winter I cut the stems of the (1) Pearl 
achilleas down most to the ground, as I 
did the (2) desmodiums; was that right? 

3. VINES TO CLING TO A SMOOTH PILLAR. 
—The large pillars to the two story 
porches of the professor’s houses at Wash- 
ington & Lee University are plastered as 
smooth as plastering can be made. Will 
ivy or any of the self-clinging vines take 
hold on it? Ifso what would you advise, 
there are a number of them and all would 
not want the same? Ie (Ex, (Ee 

Rockingham Co., Va. 


Ans. 1. You didright. It is strictly 
a herbaceous perennial and should be cut 
clean to the ground every winter. By the 
way, we cut ours down as soon asits 
summer flowers were past being worth 


cutting, and the plants soon started into 
fresh growth and bore a second crop of 
flowers lasting into November, but of 
course much poorer than was the summer 
croup. 

2. Quite right. We do the same thing 
every fall. 

3 We have three self-clinging vines, 
namely evergreen ivy (Hedera Helix and 
varieties), Ampelopsis Veitchii and the 
Euonymus radicans; true, we add the 
clinging form of the Virginia creeper. Now 
we don't think one of these would bind 
itself to the smooth pillars unaided by 
ligatures or some other help. But if 
each pillar was encased in a strip of gal- 
vanized wire netting, painted the same 
color as the pillars, these and most all 
other vines not too rank would find a 
happy home there. 
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GHRYSANTHEMUM OGTOBER QUEEN. 


This is a new variety shown this season 
by Nathan Smith & Son, Adrian, Mich. 
It has attracted much attention from 
pro essional florists, and appe rsa valu- 
able novelty. It belongs to the Japanese 
incurved section, and is a very large, pure 
white blossom, tinged with cream at the 
heart. It is a seedling resuling from a 
cross between Mrs. Jerome Jones and Ar- 
mida, and is an early to mid-season 
bloomer, being shown before the Chicago 
committee of the American Chrysanthe- 
mum Society Nov. 2. The above commit- 
tee commended it highly, reeoommending 
it for certificate. It has the handsome 
foliage of Mrs. Jerome Jones, and is a very 
robust grower. 


MY FIRST GHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


This is my first year trying to bloom 
chrysanthemums, and perhaps the experi- 
ence that has been acquired may be of 
some interest. I have nearly one hundred 
varieties, purchased from seve:al differ- 
ent specialists; they were planted the first 
week in May in 4-inch pots, then plunged 
out of doors, and when the pots were 
filled with roots we shifted the plants to 
6 and 8-inch ones, mostly 6-inch. These 
pots were plunged as before and well 
watered, and after they were full of roots 
we fertilized weekly (not weakly) with 
liquid manure. September 1 we placed 
them in a cold greenhouse, and there they 
will have to remain, as my warm green- 
house was destroyed by fire last Novem- 
ber. The greenhouse that was burned 
was my first attempt, and only a small 
one, and I had only a few chrysanthe- 
mums, bought from a neighbor. Mvy 
Mrs Parker, Jr., is now in full bloomand 
stands two feet, 8 inches high, with thir- 
teen blossoms and buds, several of the for- 
mer measuring four and one-half inches 
across. Ivory is nearly ready to burst, 
and stands two feet. E. Dailledouze is in 
an 8-inch pot and stands exactly six feet 
high from top of pot. Mrs. E. G, Hill, 
nearly in full bloom, and a grand plant 
too, standing five and one-half feet high, 
with fifteen fine blooms coming; it also is 
in an 8-inch pot. I also have another of 
same sort, purchased from another place 
than the fine one mentioned above, and 
although each plant was set out the same 
week and had the same treatment all 
through in all respects, vet it is only two 
feet, 10 inches high, and has not nearly 
the thrift and strength of the tormer. 
This leads me to think that many grow- 
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ers propagate the vital strength out of the 
stock by trying to do too much. 

I bought quite a number of this sea- 
son’s novelties, and many of them 
scarcely had roots on at all. Philadel- 
phia, for instance, was scarcely rooted at 
all; the consequence was I had hard work 
to get it to live, and have only dared to 
allow one bud to remain on the plant. 

I have two promising seedlings that I 
will send you blooms from as soon as 
they are in condition, which will be some 
time next month; they may possess no 
commercial value, do not expect they 
will, but they are very beautiful. 

I expect to rebuild my warm greenhouse 
the coming spring, and think if Iraise my 
own cuttings of chrysanthemums they 
will have more vigor than some pur- 
chased. I feel that I know nothing, but 
am desirous of learning, and hope in time 
to be able to produce sumething that is 
good. It seems as though 

GARDENING is better and better each 
issue that comes; I take three other simi- 
lar publications, but get more practical 
knowledge from Soerrene than fromall 

s put together. 
pat gs : C. W. REDFERN. 
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NBW GHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


During a recent visit to Castlewood,the 
residence of Mr. T,H. Spaulding, at Or- 
ange, N. J., lsaw thousands of seedlings 
and hundreds of named varieties being 
grown and tested. The greatest atten- 
tion is given to weeding out the kinds 
that are worthless and preserving only 
what is good. Varieties are rarely sent 
out before their third season, All who 
have raised chrysanthemum seedlings are 
aware that sometimes aseedling is better 
the first year than ever afterwards; while 
some improve with their second or third 
season. 

The most striking novelty, and one 
which is going to be sent out next year, 
is Marion Cleveland. It is a stout 
stemmed beauty, with incurved white 
with creamy center flowers. I measured 
a bloom of it that was 12 inches across, 
including depth and diameter. It is not 
“built up high,” or it would be a record 
breaker in measurement, as it isitis a 
bouquet in itself. Its habit is vigorous. 

YELLow Wm. FaLconer is similar in 
every respect to that fine hairy variety 
except in color. on 

Among the newest and best varieties I 
noted Sam Weller, a very fine large pink; 
Double Walter W. Coles, like that fine 
old variety without the eye; Fred Walz, 
fine lilac pink on stiff stems; Philadelphia, 
lemon yellow, a general favorite, and 
New York, a white sister of the last; 
Zulinda, fine incurved pink; Marie Louise, 
very fine white; Jayne, a fine incurved, 
well built up flower of a dark rose color; 
Esther Heacock, a globular bright yellow 
sport from Ada Spaulding; Camille 
D’Arville, a reflexed, white flower of 
spherical form; Dr. W.A. Wakely, distinct 
chrome bronze with inner petals suffused 
with crimson; Ethel Addison, immense, 
purplish pink; Wickham Jones, large, in- 
curved, creamy white; Miss Louise D. 
Black, a medium sized, incurved, deep, 
golden variety of great excellence; Mrs. 
H. F. Spaulding, incurved, white; Bonnie 
Marjorie, creamy white, fine; Howard 
Reineck, lemon yellow, reflexed; Her 
Majesty. distinct, creamy white, center 
suffused with pink; Garza, a fine white 
anemone; Mrs. F. Gordon Dexter, single 
and perhaps the most fantastic of the 
anemones, but the habit of the plant is 
straggling; Columbine, globular bronze; 
Riverside, the best large early reflexed 


yellow; Dragon’s Blood, dark crimson; 
Yoshiike, good, creamy white; T. H. 
Reichman, early, globular, golden yellow; 


Mrs. T. D. Hatfield, a solid incurved yel- . 


low ofthe type of Mrs. L. C. Madeira, 
but the plant is more vigorous; Clarence, 
a good pink; Amber Ada Spaulding, a 
sport that originated in California. 

Trilby is a white and very desirable 
variety; Mrs. W. H. Hurley, a fine 
bronze; Tasmania, an odd _ variety, 
striped dull purple and white; Louise 
Seivers, yellow, Kioto type; Mrs. M. R. 
Parker, Jr.,a valuable early deep pink, 
now being grown in quantity for market; 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, a fine pink of good 
substance; Dorothy Shea, an English 
variety after the pattern of W. W. Coles; 
Mayflower, tasseled, white, and Mrs. H. 
E. Wiedersheim, a fine early white. 

A very fine variety is here named Prin- 
cess Victoria, it is a combination of pur- 
ple and silver, after the pattern of Mrs. 
Wm. Barr. Nathan Smith described in 
his catalogue of this year Princess Vic- 
toria as ‘creamy white, reflexed.”’ Jean- 
nie Falconer is of the finest lemon yellow 
flowers. As its root action is not vigor- 
ous, the plants are grownin shallow soil. 
C. Shrimpton, crimson and gold, is extra 
fine. And Wm. Seward, a fine dark 
crimson reflexes as it opens, forming a 
ball. Wo. Fitzwilliam. 








Orchids. 








ORGHID NOTES. 


As soon as Cattleya Bowringiana, C. 
labiata, and Lelia Perrini are out of 
flower remove them from the display 
house and place them ina house where 
they may rest, having a minimum tem- 
perature of say 50° at night. As regards 
theterm ‘‘rest’’ let meexplain: No orchids, 
unless such as are deciduous, like calanthes 
and cyrtopodium, need absolute rest. The 
pseudo-bulbs of cattleyas and lelias 
should never be allowed to dry and 
shrivel; and suchas haveno pseudo-bulbs, 
like phalznopsisand zrides, must always 
be kept moist. ‘‘Rest’’ simply means 
freedom from excitement—keeping the 
plants from growing before their time; 
prematurely forced orchids never flower 
well and soon give out. During clear 
frosty weather, when the fires are going 
strongly, damp the floors and benches 
well in the evening to create a moist at- 
mosphere. A hygrometer in the orchid 
house to show the humidity of the atmos- 
phere is a very useful little instrument. 

The following orchids are in bloom on 
this place (Oct. 28) in addition to the 
orchids mentioned, page 40, and which 
are nearly allin bloom still; these are in 
flower, Cattleya maxima superba, Cypri- 
pedium Spicerianum, and some seedlings, 
Pleione lagenaria, and some plants of 
the easily grownand free flowering Vanda 
coerulea. Ws. FITZWILLIAM. 


ORGHIDS FOR WINTER. 


Many ofthe readers of GARDENING are 
interested in orchids and cultivate them; 
others would grow them were it not that 
they have a feeling that orchids must be 
constantly coddled, but this is a mistake, 
coddling them injures them. Orchids are 
a family of plants that really requires a 
minimum amount of care compared with 
other greenhouse plants to give great 
results, in fact if a few easy rules are 
established and acted up to there will be 
no trouble whatever in growing these 
plants sat’sfactorily. In my own green 


houses I grow several other kinds of 
plants—common commercial stock— 
which were I to neglect as much asI do 
my orchids sometimes they would be 
completely ruined, whereas the orchids 
show no ill effects whatever. There are 
some orchids I admit that have a tend- 
ency to fail after three or four years’ cap- 
tivity, but during this time they generally 
give far more bloomsthan enough to pay 
for themselves and care. But the stand- 
ard sorts are not only longlived but they 
increase in size and floriferousness as they 
advance in years, Atthe head of this list 
I place the gorgeous cattleyas, then 
Odontoglossum crispum and O. Pesca- 
tore, Vanda coerulea, cyripedium in 
endless variety, Dendrobium Wardianum, 
D. nobile, D. Phalznopsis Schrodere. 
This latter plant isa wonderful flower, 
with proper care it blooms freely from 
both the new growths and the old pseudo- 
bulbs. A course of cool and dry treat- 
ment in winter, and moistureand warmth 
in summer insure a heavy crop of flowers 
in the fall. 

Cypripediums are growing in favor fast 
for cut flowers. Many critical flower 
lovers were wont to say ‘‘what a queer 
flower,’”’ and but few of the blooms were 
sold; nowadays, however, the most 
zsthetic people order them by the basket, 
and they are beingsought after more and 
more every season. 


The old and somewhat neglected 


' Coelogyne cristata when well grown is 


most lavish of its blossoms, and when in 
bloom is a valuable plant to the amateur. 
And by the way both this plant and 
Cypripedium insigne do finely out of 
doors in summer, giving them lots of 
water and a little shade from midday 
sunshine; this treatment improves their 
health and strength, and consequently 
increases their crop of flowers. 

Plants of Cattleya Trianze are now 
pushing their flower buds through their 
sheaths and should be carefully watered 
and given a brisk even temperature with 
a slight shade till the flowers are cut, 
when there should be a little reduction of 
heat, say to 50° or 55° at night, till the 
season of growth commences again. 
Keep the plants a little on the dry side, 
and water sparingly in the pot in order 
to keep the roots alive and well, so that 
they will have something to start with 
when spring comes. 

To prevent scale keep a good supply of 
fresh Havana tobacco stems on the hot 
water or steam heating pipes, moistening 
them daily so that they may exhale the 
pungent vapor that is so deadly to insect 
vermin; and once ina while sprinkle a 
little sulphur among the stems and you 
need not trouble about the scale, which 
is the worst of allinsect pests on cattleyas 
especially and on other orchids. It used 
to cost me many dollars a year to keep 
my orchids free from this pest, but now 
with the tobacco treatmentI do not have 
any trouble in that line. Just as soon as 
the tobacco begins to get stale remove it 
and replace with fresh stems. 

Plenty of atmospheric moisture is also 
in order when you are firing hard in cold 
weather; if you do not attend to this 
your flowers will be poor in quality and 
substance, for you must remember under 
different conditions the quality of the 
flowers is apt to be different. Do not 
heat your houses unduly with the view 
of getting better results in growth or 
blossoms, for parching artificial heat is 
often disastrous to the members of this 
family of plants. Many fine specimens of 
orchids are killed every year by wasting. 
Although they may come from hot 
climates they are plentifully supplied 
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with water either by rain or heavy dews, 
at least once in the twenty-four hours. 

Look out for snails, slugs and cock- 
roaches. Oatmeal in which a little Paris 
green has been mixed is a great antidote 
for these pests. Wood lice will succumb 
to Hammond'sslugshot. This little pest 
destroys many of the tender parts of the 
roots of many orchidsand should be kept 
in check. 

Do not be afraid to divide large speci- 
mens of cattleyas just before the season 
of growth begins, but don’t overpot any 
plant. If you have a choice variety of 
cattleya with three or four leads on it, 
and it has been grown in the greenhouse 
for ten or fifteen years, I think it is safer 
to divide it than to repot it whole. Of 
course care must be taken that this be 
done at an opportune time, and each 
piece is potted into as small a pot as 
practicable, placing the base of the lead 
in the middle of the pot with plenty of 
drainage. Then placethe plants in heavy 
shade and keep them close and warm, 
and be very careful about watering 
directly in the pot until the roots are 
well out and the plant has made sufficient 
‘growth to stand the water directly, and 
you will not lose 5%. Ihave seen many 
valuable orchids lost by careless water- 
ing and too dry an atmosphere. 

Wn. MaTHEws. 
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HARDY SHRUBS AND PERENNIALS FOR A 
NARROW BORDER. 

Please give mea list of deciduous shrubs 
and hardy herbaceous perennials suitable 
for a border 150 feet long. This border 
is 3 fee_ wide, and about 40 feet from the 
house, and it parallels a driveway. The 
soil in it is light and medium dry, but 
rich, and I have water to apply from 
water system. A strip of grass 3 feet 
wide runs between the drive and the 
border. j Je bee? 

Moosup, Conn. 

Candidly, we have got very few shrubs 
suitable as permanent occupants for such 
a bed, it is too narrow as a lasting home 
for even dwarf shrubs. Take Deutzia 
gracilis and Berberis Thunbergii, two of 
our commonest dwarfshrubs; they would 
do there firstrate fora few years, then 
they’d spread out over the margins of the 
bed. Again, there are some taller shrubs 
which with timely attention might be 
made to fit such a place, for instance the 
little tree, Xanthoceras sorbifolia, re- 
stricted to one stem about two feet high, 
and the pure white althza, treated in the 
same way and headed back well every 
wintér could be contained in such a 
border without their heads being allowed 
to interfere with the grass. Shrubs that 
won’t be likely to spread out too far: 
Crisp-leaved spirza (S. bullata), black 
broom (Genista tinctoria), shrubby St. 
John’s wort (Hypericum prolificum), the 
blue daphne (D. genkwa) and the mezer- 
eon, Cistus Jaurifolius (if hardy with 
you), the dwarf pea tree (Caragana 
Chamlagu), yucca and the Rocky Moun- 
tain jamesia. But these alone are a poor 
selection; we must add some others and 
be prepared to keep them within bounds: 
Spirza Japonica (callosa) alba, Philadel- 
phus microphyllus and P. Lemoinet, 
Deutzia gracilis and OD. _ parviflora; 
Ceanothus Americanus and C. obovatus; 
the pink and white double-flowered dwart 
prunuses; deciduous azaleas, and with 
them the evergreen A. amvena; tree 


Japonica for fine colored foliage, 


peonies, the golden St. John’s wort 
(Hypericum aureum), Itea Virginica, a 
few dwarf Japan maples and Berberis 
and 
Photinia villosa and Periploca crate- 
goides, for both flowers and ornamental 
fruit. And for effect in winter and earliest 
spring we should add the Japanese yellow- 
flowered witch hazel. But you can use 
only a fewof these in the bed; they will 
be better andlook better when they have 
lots of room, and the perennials among 
them will give the border a well filled 
appearance. 

While there is an abundance of gool 
perennials for such a place it would be 
well to give preference to those of neat 
habit and lasting good appearance like the 
evergreen candytufts, golden alyssum, 
white arabis (A. albida), double white and 
other pinks, Heuchera sanguinea, moss 
pink, crimson thrift (Armeria), and the 
like. Among others are dwarf irises, red 
and white barrenwort (Epimedium), 
Hypericum Moserianum, spring adonis, 
Siberian corydalis (C. nobilis), double 
white pyrethrum, Chinese Jlarkspur, 
yellow and orange Iceland poppies, Mis- 
souri evening primrose, the greater An- 
thericum Liliastrum, the neater bell- 
flowers (Campanula) as turbinata, and 
Mariesi platycodon, Siberian pzeony 


’ (P. tenuifolium) Siebold’s sedum, and so 


on. Here and there a few clumps of 
bolder perennials as Rocky Mountain blue 
columbine, Florentine iris, Japan anem- 
one, globe flowers, Cluse’s doronicum, 
fraxinella, Japan Solomon’s seal, and the 
Japanese spireeas (Astilbe). Add among 
these narcissi of sorts, species of tulips, 
bulbous irises, snowdrops, snowflakes, 
crocuses, squills, Siberian (tenuifolium), 
Thunberg’s candidum, and other lilies of 
neat habit and perfect hardiness, and 
some other bulbs, single fragrant violets, 
pansies, and so forth and the border 
should be gay enough. But it will need 
thought to arrange them properly and 
that some may be in bloom all the time, 
and attention to give each one room 
enough and prevent all from overcrowd- 
ing their neighbors, or reaching beyond 
their prescribed limits. 


KALMIAS: HOW | HAVE SUGGEEDED WITH 
THEM. 

I was interested in reading what Mr. 
A. F. Huston wrote in GARDENING, page 
27, in regard to transplanting wild kal- 
mias. My experience with them may 
prove interesting to those intending to 
try them another season, trom either 
their native wilds or the nursery. A year 
ago last summer my wife was to visit 
some friends at quite a distance, and on 
leaving there she brought me four or five 
pieces of mountain laurel from the woods 
but with only the smallest kind of root- 
lets, as they were not dug up, but simply 
pulled up by the stems. I planted them 
carefully in what I thought to be a good 
location, in ordinary soil, not expecting 
them to live. I thought I would not take 
time or trouble to replace with the soil in 
which they should properly have been 
transplanted. No special care was taken 
of them during the summer except to 
water them once in a while in the dryest 
weather, and last winter to mulch them 
lightly with leaves. This spring they 
came out in fine shape; new shoots start- 
ed from the roots and they had four or 
five bloom buds (which Iremoved as soon 
as started, thinking that allowing them 
to blossom would draw too heavily on 
on their vitality), and they have done 
well this summer. They did not make 
much growth, but, as I hope, have been 
establishing themselves, end making 
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growth where they need it most, at the 
roots. Now, if these have lived, grown 
and budded with such slight care during 
a year and a half, after having been torn 
out by the roots and placed in the com- 
monest soil, what would they have done 
if properly dug and placed in rich, con- 
genialearth? [Don’t give them rich soil. 
Be careful now, for your kalmias may not 
be out of danger yet.—Ep.] I have al- 
ways heard of these as being among the 
hardest shrubs to move from their origi- 
nal location, and, like many of our best 
natives, only to be had of nurserymen. 
[Although an exceedingly common shrub 
in our woods, only a few nurseries in the 
country keep it, and it is always high 
priced.—Ep.] But I think this goes to 
prove how easily we are frightened, or 
trust too little to our own efforts, and 
that with the exercise of due carefulness 
as to soil and location, and common 
sense as to after treatment, those that 
are now thought to be the almost unat- 
tainable floral luxuries of the few would 
be found on almost any well kept country 
place. JIenvy Mr. H. his specimens. If 
he was a nearer neighbor I would like to 
call and see them; what a show he will 
have during June after they get estab- 
lished! He should have them photo- 
graphed for GARDENING when in full 
bloom so that we may all (to this extent) 
enjoy them with him. And how seldom 
we meet with this magnificent native in 
cultivation; to my mind in its delicate 
and peculiar beauty in both color and 
shape of blossom it is handsomer than 
the petted and much vaunted rhododen- 
dron, though not as striking or showy. 
One ina great while we may see single 
specimens, but I have not as yet seen 
(except in my mind’s eye), a large, well 
established and flourishing bed of it. We 
are falling over each other in our eager- 
ness to getsome new, showy orrareshrub 
or tree from Japan or other distant parts, 
and yet here almost at our very back 
doors are as beautiful, choice and quite as 
little known varieties which can be had 
for the reaching out of our hands and tak- 
ing them. Generally speaking, they are 
much like the prophet mentioned of old— 
without honor or fame in his own coun- 
try. Let all who can try at least one of 
these beautiful natives, but I think like all 
similar shrubs their greatest beauty will 
be found in beds and masses. J. C. B. 
Hingham, Mass. 
[During their blooming season in Juneif 
you visit the Arnold Arboretum, entering 
at the Bussey Gate you'll see thousands 
of fine plants in bloom. Or go out to 
Wellesley, to Mr, Hunnewell’s place, and 
at the foot of the Italian garden terraces 


you can see many grand old plants of it 
in flower.—ED. | 











OAK TREES OF BEAUTIFUL FOLIAGE, 

In late autumn, sometimes weeks after 
many other beautiful leaved trees have 
lost their foliage, the scarlet oak (Quercus 
coccinea) presents a superb appearance. 
It can be identified by its retaining its 
foliage long after other oaks, hickories, 
chestnuts, sour gum and tulip trees have 
lost theirs, and singularly too, it at times 
does not take on its scarlet attire until 
other trees are bereft of foliage. It is 
the best of all for autumn color. The red 
oak is pretty, so is the pin, the white, the 
laurel-leaved, the post. and the Spanish 
oaks. The red oak takes on a reddish 
color, the pin oak mingles considerable 
scarlet with its green, so does the laurel- 
leaved oak (imbricaria), the post oak 
(obtusiloba), and the Spanish (falcata) 
oak. A pretty purplish shade spreads 
over the green of the white oak. 
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To enjoy to the fullest extent and from 
near by the rich autumn coloring of these 
trees, they should be low branched. 
When the trees are trimmed to a high 
stem, one has to go a good distance 
away to see their beauty. Indeed, if 
required oak trees may be kept almost as 
bushes by constant pruning. 

Philadelphia. J. MEEHAN. 


POISON IVY—VIRGINIA GREEPER. 


In our woods the poison ivy and the 
Virginia creeper are abundant. Both 
climb up the tree trunks, and to a child 
closely resemble each other. I deemed it 
prudent to warm my children of the dan- 
gerous character of the former, and in 
order to impress it upon their minds, 
resorted to ‘‘Kindergarden’’ methods. I 
said, ‘You have five fingers on each hand, 
that is good. The Virginia creeper has 
five leaflets oneachleaf, that is goodalso. 
Suppose you were playing with an axe 
and cut off some fingers so you would 
only have three left, that would be bad. 
The poison ivy has only three leafllets on 
each leaf, and that is bad too.’”’ To tell 
them that one had fiveand the other three 
leaflets would in a few days leave them in 
doubt as to which was which but in 
putting it to them as above they remem- 
ber it. W. C. Eean. 


A FINE WISTARIA, BUT PRUNING, 
DROUTH, AND FROST ALMOST KILLEDIT.—L. 
G. C., Chrisman, Va., writes: “Last 
winter my wistaria was growing fast at 
Christmas, the summer’s drouth and the 
severe pruning Mr. C. give it in the 
spring had held it back until the wet fall, 
When the cold came it froze and burst 
open to the ground and diedas low down. 
It has grown up again, however, but will 
take some years to be tue tree it was, it 
had a trunk 18 inches in circumference. 
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ENGLISH GOOSEBERRIBS—MY EXPERIENCE 
WITH THEM. 


Some 20 years ago I had a desire to 
cultivate English gooseberries, but was 
told by members of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society that it would be in 
vain, and labor lost. Nevertheless I was 
not discouraged as I knew they had been 
successfully produced for several consecu- 
tive years by an English gardener on the 
famous Pratt Place, Oakly,at Watertown 
near by me. ’ 

My brother being about leaving for 
Europe I asked him when at Liverpool or 
London, to order from a reliable nursery- 
man one-fourth dozen each ot best selected 
plants of named varieties, red, white 
green and yellow. When the plants were 
received I was more than satisfied, they 
were strong and vigorous then and have 
performed admirably ever since. Before 
receiving the plants, I remembered that 
the English climate was moist and quite 
diflerent from our dry summers. I there- 
fore selected a location for the plants on 
the north side of a tight board fence, six 
feet high, where they received the rays of 
the sun morning and evening, but notin 
the middle of the day. The soil was 
originally stiff clay, but we had it sub- 
soiled two feet deep working in liberally 
sand and cow manureand the field stones 
were utilized for drains. The growth the 
first year was strong, free from mildew 
and other ailments. In early winter I 
cut out several canes fromeach plant and 
reduced the remaining ones about half; 


second year we hada goodcrop of berries 
in perfect condition, and have continued 
subsequently to grow them successfully to 
date, as the printed transactions of Mass. 
Hort. Society will show by its record of 
prizes. AsaruleI think our failures in culti- 
vation of fruit, indeed I may say almost 
any product of the garden or orchard, is in 
not carefully studying their requirements. 
The never to be forgotten Marshall P. 
Wilder used to remark a man easily dis- 
couraged in his work was not worthy 
the name of horticulturist. 
BENJAMIN G. SMITH. 
Cambridge, Mass., October 22, 1895. 


PEAR TREE SGALE. 


H. T. T., New Jersey, writes: ‘‘Can you 
give me any information about the scale 
on the bark of pear trees? I have some 
trees which I bought from a nursery two 
years ago and they are covered with 
scale from the ground up to the top?” 

Were they ours we would root them out 
and burn them and replace with new 
guaranteed clean stock. If you wish to 
save them, you must scrape or scrub 
them all over with a short, very stiff 
bristled brush, being particular about the 
eyes and tips, then wipe them over with 
a solution of kerosene and whale oilsoap. 
This isn’t such a big job as it may seem, 
an active man will doa good many young 
trees ina day, and if carefully done the 
cure is almost complete. For the stems 
and main branches use a common scrub- 
bing brush, for the small branches have a 
worn-out stiff paint brush with the 
bristles cut hard back to stiffen the 
stumps. Dissolve a half pound of whale 
oil soap in a gallon of hot water, and 
then add a quart or a little over of 
kerosene, stir it well up together, and use 
this for the paint or wash. We have used 
this strength in winter on pear, apple, 
walnut, lilac, willow, euonymus, and 
some other trees and shrubs with no ap- 
parent injury to the bark or buds. 
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LEEKS. 

Dr. O. F. R.; Mass., writes: ‘I have a 
lot of leeks and do not know what to do 
with them. They look like big scullions. 
They are stillin the ground. What shall 
I do with them? In what respect are they 
better than onions? If one can raise 
onions why should he raise leeks?”’ 

The leek is a very hardy vegetable be- 
longing to the oniontamily, Its clasping 
leaves form a long, white neck or stem 
with a faint swelling at the base, it never 
forms a bulb like an onion, nor can it be 
dried off bulb-like as we do onions. A 
few will suffice for a family’s use. Just 
before hard frost sets in lift your leeks, 
and heel them in earth in a packing box 
orinacorner of the cellar, or in a corner 
in the garden out of doors, placing an in- 
verted packing box over them and some 
leaves and litter over the box, the object 
is to keep the frost away from them 
enough to allow us to get them when we 
want them and not for any doubt about 
their hardiness. You ask why ‘why 
should we raise leeks?” Doctor, were you 
a Welshman you’d reverence the leek as 
well as eat it, were you a Scotchman the 
mention of cock-a-leekie would make your 
mouth water, were you physician of our 
grandmother’s time you’d prescribe leek 
milk (milk in which leeks had been boiled 
till it became thick) to your patients for 
a cold, and were you a D.D. you’d oc- 
casionally remind your congregation that 





the leek was one of the good things the 
Israelites had in Egvpt, and for which 
they afterwards sighed (see NUMBERS 
X15.). Nowadays leeks are cut up in 
thin slices and used in vegetable soup, or 
their long white stems boiled whole are 
used to flavor soup, and they are also 
served as a vegetable whole or shredded; 
stewed leeks, when properly cooked, are 
an excellent dish with roast meat, in fact 
they impart a flavor distinct from that of 
onions or garlic. At the same time a 
hundred times more onions than leeks are 
used in our homes. 


WATERGRESSES—GELERY. 


WATERCRESSES.—L. G. C., in Western 
Virginia, writes: ‘‘Please give me some 
instructions as to raising watercresses 
for home use. We have plenty of good 
water all over the place. We have four 
spring branches, besides our house springs 
of which there are three, and they never 
go dry.” 

Ans. Nothing can beeasier raised than 
water cress. It grows freely in wet 
ground, in ditches and alongside of small 
streams. But the best way to grow it is 
in shallow running spring water on a 
sandy bottom. It isapt tobe washed out 
of spring branches subject to occasional 
floodings by freshets. Prepare a bed in 
one of your spring overflows, afew inches 
deep—one to four—of water and witha 
sandy bottom, then get a bundle of cress 
from some one (if you cannot get it in 
your neighborhood we will be glad to 
send you some, for lots of it grow in as 
spring branch not far from here) and take 
the pieces and place them in the water 
with a stone on top of each piece to fix it 
to the sand bed. Some folks plant them 
with a dibble, but a stone, brickbat or 
clod is as good. The planting may be 
done now or in spring, 

CELERY.—‘How would it, do to grow 
my celery along one of these spring 
branches and take it up for wintering, as 
SEO: might take all the dirt off in 
fall?” 

Ans. Just the place for it we should 
think. While celery loves moist ground, 
a stagnant wet land isn’t a good place 
for it, itis too productive of leaf blight. 
But the moist land alongside of a spring 
branch is not apt to be sour, hence we 
should regard it as being a firstrate place 
for celery. However, celery isso fickle that 
we must ask you to try it as an experi- 
ment first before risking your full crop 
there. 


THE BEAN MILDEW. 
(Phylophthora Phaseoli Thax). 


The editor of GARDENING sends me for 
determination and further information a 
box of diseased beans with the statement 
that some fields of beans are badly 
attacked by the troublein question. The 
beans received are infested with whatis 
now known as the Bean Mildew. This 
is a genuine fungous disease and the 
destruction is caused by a mildew now 
known to science under the name of 
Phylophthora Phaseoli Thax. It is how- 
ever, of quite recent discovery and for 
that reason and also because of its possi- 
ble great injury to the bean industry in 
the near future it seems wise to present 
the subject with an engravinz to the 
readers of GARDENING. 

It is already not uncommon upon the 
Lima beans, as yet the writer has not 
met with it upon any othersorts of beans 
and he should be pleased to learn if it has 
appeared upon ordinary pole or bush 
beans. That it is not rare, may be shown 
by the fact that the writer when wishing 
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to make a photograph for an engraving 
for this article, did not use the specimens 
sentin the box, as they were not suitable, 
but went out to a field where he had not 
looked before and found at least a peck of 
pods and stems that were mildewed and 
ruined. The engraving is made from a 
group oftwo clusters, the five pods all be- 
ingstillattached to their stems. The pod 
upon the right hand is a healthy one, the 
engraving being taken with the subjects 
natural size. The portion of the bean 
plant usually attacked is the pods, and 
the mildew may be found upon them 
while they are quite small. Frequently 
the pods will become yellow and brown 
and usually various black moulds follow 








THE BEAN MILDEW. 


so soon after the attack of the mildew 
that they might be taken as the cause of 
the destruction. The fact isthat the Phyl- 
ophthorais so deeply seated and vigor- 
ous in its work that the attendant moulds 
simply feed upon the ruins so to speak, 
and finish the work of destruction. 

Occasionally a good sized bean will be 
nearly free from the moulds and then the 
mildew may be met with in its rankness 
and purity. When such pods are found 
they show a dense white felt upon the 
surface of the collapsed pod. In the 
engraving the next to the largest pod, 
namely, upon the left hand shows at the 
lower end such a whitish forest growth 
of the mildew. The same is seen upon the 
free end of the lowermost pods which 
is thoroughly pervaded by the fun- 
gus, as shown by its shrunken and 
contorted appearance in the engray- 
ing. The two pods near the center 
of the picture are also ruined by 
the mildew, the upper one showing the 
white coating while the lower one only 
appears as a wrinkled and worthless pod 
which in fact is overrun by black moulds. 

It is not necessary to go into the micro- 
scopic structure of the mildew further 
than to state that the minute threads 
penetrate all parts of the affected portions 
and rob the tissues of their vital sap. 
After a while certain threads come to the 
surface and branching bear innumerable 
spores, which with the branches bearing 
them make up the whitish patches. From 
these patches the spores are carried to 
other parts of the plant or field and start 
new centers of destruction. 


This mildew is closely related to the 
Phylophthora infestans which causes the 
very destructive rot of potatoes, the one 
that is fatal to the crop in Ireland as to 
cause a famine in that island some years. 
From the nature of the bean mildew and 
the results that have been obtained with 
fungicides with the potato Phylophthora 
it is reasonable o infer that spraying 
with Bordeaux would be a profitable 
check to this disease. As yet the writer 
does not recall any experiments with fun- 
gicides with the bean mildew. He hopes 
however, next season to be able to write 
with more knowledge upon this most 
practical point. Byron D. HaLstep. 

Agricultural College Experimental Sta- 
tion, New Brunswick, N. J. 








Mushrooms. 








MUSHROOM BED, IS IT ALL RIGHT? 


Jip ike mocarporougchy Ni You writes 1 
made a mushroom bed under the stage of 
the greenhouse some days ago, but it 
does not seem to heat. It is horse manure 
with considerablestraw and a little fresh 
sod soil mixed through it. I had the 
manure taken from the heap, spread ina 
shed and turned several times in the 
course of ten days before putting it into 
the greenhouse; thebed is afoot deep and 
firmly packed, but not tramped. It feels 
a little warm to the hand inside but is 
quite cold on the outside. Is it likely to 
heat with waiting, or is it probably 
worthless?”’ 


There is nothing amiss so far as we see. 
The temperature of the outside of the 
bed is about the same as the atmosphere 
of the house; slightly warmer inside is all 
right to set the spawn running. Spawn 
the bed, and if it gets too cold (inside 
under 65°) cover it over with some hay 
or straw; and after casing it with loam 
cover again with the hay or straw, keep- 
ing it covered three or four inches deep 
till it is time for the mushroomsto appear, 
when the straw should be removed for 
convenience in gathering the crop. But 
we cannot tell whether your beds are 
good or not. Withoutseeing and examin- 
ing the beds and having a full knowledge 
of the details in connection with them we 
cannot tell anything positively about 
them; ourremarksaresimply of a general 
nature. 


Han Poor Success.—In November 1893 
I bought the book ‘‘Mushrooms: Howto 
Grow Them” and followed its instruc- 
tions as closely as possible, with the re- 
sult that from 300 square feet of bed, I 
gathered 120 pounds of mushrooms. 
Next year I hired an empty stable and 
sheathed it inside, packing the air space 
with fine shavings and in that built 1800 
square feet of beds and from which I 
picked only three small mushrooms! Then 
I threw out all the beds and put in fresh 
ones and got 105 pounds from the 1800 
square feet of surface. Threemonths ago 
I began again, and have now 900 square 
feet of beds on which, although they were 
spawned eight weeks ago, I cannot find 
a trace of mycelium, let alone see a mush- 
room coming up. ial bale 

Bayonne, N. J. 


THE NEw MusHroom (Agaricus subru- 
tescens).—J. V. H. N., writes: ‘‘I raise 
mushrooms on my farm in Ulster County, 
near Kingston, N. Y.,in the pastures, and 
would like to introduce the new mush- 
room there.’’ Very good, but wait till 


May before planting the spawn. Spawn 
planted now is almost sure to get killed 
by wet in winter. 








Books. 








THE BALTIMORE CACTUS JOURNAL con- 
tinues to flourish with all the vim of its 
promoters, the Baltimore Cactus Society. 
It is an illustrated monthly magazine 
devoted to cacti and other succulent and 
kindred plants, and costs only 50 cents 
per year. We admire the spirit that 
prompted its birth, and the enthusiasm 
that sustains it, and would suggest to 
those of our readers who are interested 
in the spiny beauties of the desert to send 
for a copy. 

AMERICAN GARDENS AND GARDENING is 
the name ofa new $2 a year illustrated 
monthly magazine, gotten up by Mr. 
Lucius D. Davis, of Newport, R. I. The 
first number is largely devoted to the 
gardens of Newport. We extend to our 
contemporary a hearty welcome and wish 
for it a long, useful and successful life. 

INSECTS AND INSECTICIDES, by Clarence 
M. Weed, D. Sc. Thisis a second and 
revised edition of this practical manual 
concerning noxious insects and the 
methods of preventing their injuries, by 
one who knows his subject thoroughly 
and has the good sense to place it before 
us in aconcise, practical aud easily un- 
derstood way. It tells us about the 
damage caused by insects and how it can 
be modified or prevented. It illustrates 
and describes the insects in their various 
stages and shows their destractive work. 
It explains to us what insecticides are, 
and how to makethem up, and when and 
how to apply them. The book is 714x5 
inches, and contains 334 pages, and there 
is a full and excellent index in it. [t is 
published by Orange Judd Co., New York. 

WAYSIDE AND WOODLAND BLOssoms, a 
pocket guide to British wild flowers for 
the country rambler, by Edward Step, is 
an exceedingly interesting, beautifully 
gotten up, and dainty little book pub- 
lished by Frederick Warne & Co., London 
and New York. It is about 6%x41% 
inches, and contains 173 pages of matter 
and 155 pages of illustrations. There are 
128 full pages devoted to colored pictures 
of 156 species of the most popular and 
frequently met with wild flowers; and 
23 pages to black and white plates of as 
many plants. There are 400 species of 
plants described in the book. While the 
work is correct technically, itis written 
in such a delightful and popular way that 
the most inexperienced person who loves 
flowers must at once become interested, 
the more so when oppositeevery page we 
see a colored plate ofsuch favorites as the 
daisy, wood anemone, fumitory, blue bell, 
rock-rose, pimpernel, broom, bluebottle, 
wild orchids, and so on; and black and 
white pictures of the trees. At the end of 
the work all the plants illustrated and 
described in it are arranged in their 
natural orders, genera and species; and 
there is a full index. The price of the 
book is $2.50. 


AUTUMN BLOOMING SNOWDROPS.—Mr. 
F. W. Burbidge, of Trinity College 
Botanical Gardens, Dublin tells the 
Garden that the first snowdrop of the 
autumn (Galanthus Octobrensis) began 
b'ooming with him October 3, and was 
soon succeeded byanother and much rarer 
species, namely Galanthus Regine Olge. 
Both bloom on scapes five or sixinches in 
height, that appear before the leaves. 
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HARDY PERENNIALS IN CALIFORNIA.—A 
subscriber in Oakland writes: ‘‘Here we 
have great natural advantages for grow- 
ing hardy perennials, in our climate many 
perennials keep on growing out of doors 
all winter. Iam engaged in raising cut 
flowers to sell, and I find that showy 
perennials that will grow outside the best 
and most salable things that I can grow, 
as I have no greenhouse.”’ 


STREPTOCARPUSES AS BEDDING PLANTS. 
—A writer in the Journal of Horticulture 
says: ‘Grown strongly under quite cool 
conditions in the spring, a full crop of 
bloom may be had from them during the 
summer. For filling bare places on the 
rockery too they will be useful.’’ Prob- 
ably so, but here we had better treat 
them about the same as we would Rex 
begonias, at least we have found that 
they are of little use in full sunshine. 
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Mr.C.F. BAausE, aneminent florist, died 
in England last month. He it was who 
raised the first batch «f golden-varie- 
gated coleus—that was thirty years ago. 
In 1866 six of his seedlings were sold at 
auction in London for $1250. He was 
also a raiser of many other new plants, 
notably fancy-leaved caladiums, dra- 
czenas, dieftenbachias, and ferns. 


CAMELLIAS —In answer to “Amateur,”’ 
Chicago: These evergreen shrubs, na- 
tive of Japan, love cool treatment, mod- 
erately moist atmosphere, fair moisture 
at the root, and never any dryness, and 
thin shade from hot sunshine in summer. 
As pot plants, keep them at the coolest 
end of the greenhouse; but they thrive 
best when planted out in a bed in a cool 
conservatory. Use good loam mixed 
with leaf mould, and moderately small 
well drained pots, and pack the soil 
firmly in the pots. Try Parsons & Co., 
Flushing, N. Y. They grow quite an as- 
sortment of camellias. 


NyMpH24A MARLIACEA IGNEA.—In the 
Garden, October 26, there is a colored 
plate of this new and very beautiful hardy 
pond lily. It was raised by M. Latour- 
Marliac of France, and has bloomed in 
Mr. Robinson’s garden during the past 
summer. The plate shows the deepest red 
blossom yet secured on a water lily. Mr. 
Robinson writes: ‘Not a very large kind 
but of rich and lovely color. * * The 
effect of the red water lilies is quite dis- 
tinct from that of the large white, prim- 
rose and flesh-colored kinds; they seem to 
come from a different species, flower 
freely, and have a distinct growth.” 


THE Last Morninc Gory of the sea- 
son is Ipomoea Learii, a tropical peren- 
nial species from Ceylon, and common in 
cultivation here. Its outer leaves got 
blackened by frost a fortnight ago, but 
the recent mild weather has set it to 
blooming again, and to-day (Nov. 9) 
there are many open blossoms on it, as 
it grows on a high wire trellis out of 
doors. Of course the blooms are small 
and inferior to what the flowers were a 
couple of months ago, but they give to 
I. Learii the distinction of being the only 
ipomoea of any kind, hardy or tender, 
annual or perennial, now in bloom out of 
doors. 


A Canpip Facr Asout CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS,—We may rave over the beauties 
and usefulness of the little pompon or 
hardy chrysanthemums and against the 
coarseness of the big fluffy balls or mop- 
heads of those in vogue to-day, but there 
is no gainsaying the fact these big 
blossoms are the people’s favorites and 
the grower’s ambition. Take a bunch of 
the little pompons and a bunch of the full 
and flowing giants of our greenhouses; 
ninety-nine out of the hundred people will 
choose the large blossoms. Toa certain 
extent this is a pity, for the little flowers 
are very beautiful, and the plants are far 
hardier out of doors than are the large- 
flowered sorts, in fact they and some of 
the Chinese varieties are the only ones 
we can claim as being at all hardy. 


OuTDOOR FLOWERS IN BLOOM AT 
Dosoris.—It is now the 9th of Novem- 
ber, and remarkably mild for this time of 
the year, indeed since a week we have 
had lovely weather. We have over fifty 
varieties of chrysanthemums in bloom, 
Gloriosum the finest of all, but of course 
none so good as _ greenhouse grown 
flowers. Cosmos is fair and plentiful, but 
we have better indoors. The same with 
carnations. Pansies are plentiful, so are 


single violets. Double violets are in 
bloom in frames, but nonein the open air. 
Nasturtiums in warm sheltered spots are 
plentiful China asters that escaped the 
frosts of a fortnight ago are bright and 
pretty andin quantity. Pot marigolds 
are fine, and there are lots of annual and 
perennial gaillardias, a few sweet scabios, 
verbenas, petunias and mignonette, and 
a sprinkling ofsnapdragon, and the sweet 
alyssum is as good as it has been at any- 
time this fall. 


A LARGE CARRION FLOWER OR ToaD 
Cactus (Stapelia gigantea) is in fine 
bloom at Kew. It is growing in a pot 
suspended from the roof in a hot, moist 
greenhouse; the fleshy four-argled stems 
grow out over the sides of the pot, hiding 
it from view. The plant has had seven- 
teen flowers and buds. The blossomsare 
star-shaped, a foot across, creamy yellow 
dotted with brown and spread over with 
soft, white, silky hairs. It is the most 
striking and showy species of the genus 
and as disgustingly malodorous as any. 
Like all other stapelias it is a native of 
South Africa. We used to grow many 
kinds of stapelias and found that they 
luxuriated in summer when planted out 
of doors in porous but moistish soil. And 
instead of the frizzling treatment gener- 
ally accorded to them, cacti, and other 
fleshy plants, being good for them, we 
found that they delighted in moderate 
warmth and moisture, and a thin shade; 
in fact the same kind of treatment best 
adapted for the epiphyllum or lobster- 
claw cactus answers admirably for the 
“‘toad cactus.” 


DEutTzIA LEMOINEI isa new and very 
valuable ornamental shrub, a hybrid ob- 
tained by the Lemoinesof Nancy, France, 
between the common D. gracilis and the 
equally hardy D. parviflora. Deutzia 
gracilis, from the mountains of Japan, is 
a very common and beautiful small shrub 
in our gardens Although D. parviflora, 
a Chinese plant, is still rare in gardens, 
there is no reason why it should be, for it 
is an exceedingly neat and floriferous 
shrub, and hardy, and blooms at exactly 
the same time as does D. gracilis, but 
with its umbels of white flowers ranged 
along its last year’s shoots it has more 
the general look of a spirea than a 
deutzia. Wehaye grownit for eighteen 
consecutive years, and have no fault to 
find withit. The habit of D. Lemonei is 
said to be intermediate between that of 
its parents, and its flower clusters are 
upright panicles of about twenty, one 
inch wide, open flowers, and arranged 
along the branches with more regularity 
than are the umbels of parviflora. It 
was first exhibited and brought to public 
notice at a meeting of the Societé 
Nationale d’Horticulture de France, April 
27 94 


THE CHINESE GOLDEN Larcu.—(Pseu- 
dolarix Koempteri.) This is one of the 
most beautiful of our hardy trees. It is 
nota tall habited tree like a Norway 
spruce or European larch; on the con- 
trary, in cultivation at any rate, its 
height seems to be medium or under, but 
its spread of branches from the ground 
up is wide-reaching and massive, but not 
at all stiff or formal like those of the 
Lebanon cedar. The finest specimen in 
America is at the old Parsons place at 
Flushing, L. I., and the next, so far as 
we know, is at Dosoris, where there are 
two fine trees. The better one is 21 feet 
high, 59 feet in diameter of spread of 
branches, and the trunk is 3 feet 6 inches 
in circumference. The branches spread out 
flat on the ground for 29 fect from the 
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butt, and from there in nearly horizontal 
layers to the top. The summer foliage is 
very thick, soft and beautiful; about the 
end of September or in October it begins 
to assume the golden tint that gave rise 
to its English name. These trees have 
borne cones for several years and this 
season they are laden with them. These 
cones are now ripe, and a curious thing 
about them is that the moment you 
touch them now (early November) they 
drop all to pieces. And they contain any 
quantity of fine ripe seed. 


THE EDITOR VISITS BOSTON. 
Il. 


FOREST HILLS CEMETERY 


Is one of the most extensive and beau- 
tiful in the country and happily one of 
the wealthiest and most progressive. It 
is within a mile or so of the Arnold Ar- 
boretum. Mr. J. G Barker, our long- 
time friend and occasional contributor to 
GARDENING, is its superintendent. The 
entrance to the cemetery is the most 
beautiful of any we know, and we advise 
our readers who may go to Boston to 
visit Forest Hills and see the beautiful 
trees, fresh lawns, and fine garden effects 
to be found there. 

TENDER BEDDING PLANTs.—Although it 
is imperative that alarge number of these 
must be grown and planted out, select- 
ness of variety and in the manner of using 
them is more studied than multitude 
of plants; indeed there is a tendency to 
lessen rather than increase this type of 
decoration. 

Harpy PLANTs on the other hand are 
being used more and more, and a special 
effort is being made to get together every 
desirable and beautiful hardy perennial, 
be it native, exotic or of garden origin. 
These are not planted in formal beds or 
borders, but appropriately set here and 
there in masses, spreads or colonies with 
befitting backgrounds, and an extensive 
rockwork in a picturesque part of the 
grounds is teeming with them and hardy 
ferns. While bedding plants give a bril- 
liant showy effect their gayness may be- 
come tiresome and their sameness weari- 
some; besides a too free use of them in a 
cemetery is not considered very good 
taste. 

EVERGREEN SHRUBBERY BEDS are prac- 
tically a new feature here, but one in 
much vogue with Bowditch and some 
other landscape gardeners. They are 
usually of moderately large size and set 
in the angle ofa fork in the road or at a 
bend, or where it is desirable to retain a 
good appearance for the longest possible 
space of time. They comprise the finer 
spruces, firs, arbor vitzs, retinosporas, 
podocarpus, cryptomerias, araucarias, 
hollies, laurels, aucubas and the like in 
mixture and close enough to about touch 
one another. This planting is not per- 
manent, it is for immediate effect only. 
All the tender plants as hollies, aucubas, 
Spanish laurels, etc. are lifted in late fall, 
heeled in over winter in a deep pit and 
planted out again in early spring. The 
beds filled with retinosporas, yews, podo- 
carpus and others of doubtful hardiness, 
are protected in winter by a temporary 
close fence of cheap boards being tacked 
up around them. After taking downthis 
fence in early spring it the evergreens are 
too close they are thinned out or lifted 
and replanted over again but thinner 
than before. 

DECORATION Day, of all days in the 
year, is when most people visit the ceme- 
teries, and they then expect to see the 
planting finished and all the grounds 
bright, fresh and clean. Bedding plants 
being newly set out cannot make much 


of an appearance, but fortunately the 
hardy perennials are then in the heyday 
of their floral glory and the evergreen 
beds are budding out fresh and interest- 
ing, and the hardy shrubbery is every- 
where in bloom, and the atmosphere 
redolent with the fragrance of flowers. 
Now the more hardy perennials, shrubs 
and evergreens that are used the better 
the work is likely to be done, and the less 
is the rush to get out the tender plants in 
the third and fourth weeks of May, often- 
times really at a season too early for 
many tropical plants to be committed to 
the tender mercies of the elements. 

ENGLISH Ivy in many places is doing 
splendidly. In warm, sheltered, partly 
shaded nooks it is used to cover up the 
steep rocky slopes, ledges or boulders. 
To save it from the sunshine in winter 
and the withering frosty winds Mr. 
Barker has sheets of coarse bagging 
dropped over it and fastened in place, 
this is done before hard winter sets in, 
and when it is removed in spring Mr. B. 
assures us that the ivy looks most as 
bright and green and healthful as it did 
before it was covered up. 

ROCK LINED BANKS —The ground, like 
much of New England land, is uneven and 
very rocky, and steep banks border some 
of the roads, and some of the more select 
plats lie back to a high breast of rock or 
a steep bank. Of course these banks, no 
matter how steep they are or how grav- 
elly and dry they may be, have got to be 
covered. Itis almost impossible to keep 
grass green upon them in summer, and 
with grass in view they’d have to be 
sodded to begin with, and much of it 
would have to be resodded every year 
after to have it in fair condition. But 
Mr. Barker has to a great extent gotten 
over this difficulty by tacing up thebanks 
in a natural, irregular way with slabs of 
the ornamental rocks that are blasted 
and cleared on the place, and among 
these rocks he has planted hardy vines 
and shrubs; at the top shrubs are set out 
to give a natural fringe, and vines as 
clematis, Virginia creeper and _ trailing 
roses to drape down over the rocks; and 
at the bottom clinging vines as ivy and 
ampelopsis are planted to grow upward 
to clothe the stones, and maybe a skirt- 
ing of perennials and a few shrubs to de- 
prive it of any artificial appearance. 


RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM is our wild 
great laurel or rose bay; it grows wild in 
the rocky woods and mountains from 
Nova Scotia south through New Eng- 
land, New York and along the Alleghenies 
to Georgia. Itis a large growing ever- 
green species with pale rose colored flow- 


ers that come into bloom with us in July, | 


after all the other garden hybrid varieties 
are past. Although it is an exceedingly 
desirable ornamental shrub we seldom 
find it in our gardens, more’s the pity. 
We were therefore the more delighted to 
come upon bold masses of it in the ceme- 
tery grounds, large, broad, old specimens, 
and to listen to their praises by Mr. 
Barker. We have before now called our 
readers’ attention to this worthy shrub, 
and we recommend it again to them. 
Being native in our eastern mountains it 
is perfectly hardy, and asi’ is a true spe- 
cies and raised from seed the plants are 
not grafted but on their own roots, hence 
more likely to root well and continue in 
luxuriant health than are hybrids. But 
mind you, you want both—the hybrids 
for deep color and June flowers, and 
Maximum for July blossoms. 

A picmMy Spiraa.—Mr. Barker called 
our attention to a tiny kind of spirzea he 
had in quantity growing in pots in a 
cold frame. It formed dense little tufts 


about three inches high, nevertheless it 
was free and thrifty, and perfect cushions 
of metallic brown foliage. It grows well 
and is easily propagated, and he uses it 
for edgings and as a low plantin bedding, 
but it has never bloomed with him and 
he is not sure what species it may be- 
long to. 


A Norway SPRUCE HEDGE,—Mr. Barker 
showed us a stretch of a very good Nor- 
way spruce hedge and remarked: ‘We 
never trimit except once in two years, 
and then in July.” 


BERBERIS THUNBERGII was largely used 
as alow growing shrub spread between 
and skirting the rocks, and when we saw 
it its foliage had turned to a vivid crim- 
son and gold, giving it a splendid effect. 
Add to this its glossy scarlet berries 
which are abundantly produced and hang 
all winter on the naked branches of the 
shrub, even till the new leaves appear in 
spring, and we have a gem of a little 
shrub that is both hardy and easy to 
grow. 

THE GRASS LAWNS in a cemetery are 
necessarily very extensive, in fact aside 
from the roads and flower beds all the 
ground is under grass, and it has got to 
be kept as clean and well mown as the 
lawn in any private garden. In former 
times little mounds were raised over the 
graves, but according to modern regula- 
tions these mounds are no longer made, 
the burying ground is smooth and level 
and the graves are indicated by stone 
markers. This adds greatly to the beauty 
of the newer parts of the cemetery. Nor 
are stone curbings or iron railing any 
more allowed around the newly acquired 
lots; in the older parts of the grounds 
where mounds, curbings and railings 
existed before the new regulations went 
into force the corporation are powerless 
to make any change. 


WEEDING THE GRASS.—‘‘What are those 
men doing there?”? we asked Mr. Barker 
as we saw a number of men on their 
knees picking among the grass. ‘They 
are weeding the grass,”’ he replied. ‘‘You 
see the grass seed used there was some 
extra select lawn mixture, and sure 
enough it was a mixture judging by the 
amount of weeds that come up among 


the grass. I’ll never buy any more grass 
mixture.” 


Soppinc.—The terrace banks and mar- 
gins of the lawns, say alongside the road- 
ways, are sodded, but wherever the land 
is level and broad getting up a lawn from 
grass seed is preferred to sodding, the 
seed giving a better and cleaner lawn. 


‘‘THE GRASS SEED I use nowis Kentucky 
Blue and Ked Top mixed together, and 
never any other grass or clover, and you 
see what a fine, even, clean carpet of 
grass we get from it. That grass there 
that is so green and thick was sown 
about the first of September, but all that 
new ground we are at work on grading 
and getting ready will be sown about the 
first of November. We have excellent suc- 
cess sowing at that time. We sow the 
seed, rake it in and roll the ground, and 
the seed lies dormant inthe ground under 
the snow till early spring, when it comes 
up sooner than spring-sown grass, takes 
good hold of the groundand makes anice 
carpet right away.” 

TOPDRESSING THE GRASS.—“‘No, I have 
given up the use of stable manure alto- 
gether as a topdressing for grass, and 
confine myself to chemical manures and 
unleached wood ashes only. The grass 
keeps in fine condition as you see, a vast 
amount of labor is saved, and then we 
are rid of one of the greatest sources of 
weeds in lawns, namely, topdressing with 
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stable manure. We topdress with the 
wood ashes about the first of November, 
and have excellent success by doing this.”’ 

GRASS V. GRAVEL PATHS.—In the older 
parts of the cemetery narrow gravel paths 
used to run hither and thither wherever 
it was desirable to get to on foot, thus 
giving the landscape a needlessly cut up, 
patchy appearance. But modern ideas 
repudiate these little gravel roads, as 
being more than needless, for unless they 
are kept neatly edged, clean, smooth and 
nicely gravelled they give an ill-kempt 
littery appearance to the grounds. Mr. 
Barker favors filling them up level with 
the lawn and sowing them with grass so 
as to form part of the lawn; in this way 
they can be kept even, smooth, clean and 
well mown, and so far as a pathway is 
concerned serve every purpose that the 
old gravel walk would, in fact the grass 
is better, forit permits of more people 
walking abreast than the gravel paths 
would allow. In proof of this he called 
our attention to several old gravel path- 
ways that had been filled up and grassed 
over, and certainly the grass was a 
marked improvement over the gravel. 
This point is as pertinent in the case of 
private gardens as in cemeteries, for one 
of the commonest mistakes a person is 
apt to commit in planning a garden is to 
cut out too many walks in it. 


THE GREENHOUSES consist of a group of 
spacious and serviceable Lord & Burn- 
ham ranges. Mr. Barker spoke highly in 
their praise, they are light, roomy, per- 
fectly tight and easily heated. In run- 
ning a greenhouse he was emphatic in 
advising plenty of heating pipes. With 
pl nty of pipes there is no need of rushing 
the fire to keep the water quite hot; the 
more the pipes the less driving of fires, 
the milder and better the heat, and the 
less coal is consumed and the less labor is 
taken up in stoking. 


CROTONS AND ACALYPHAS AS BEDDING 
PLaNts.—Pointing to a bench of these 
Mr. Barker remarked that of all the ten- 
der colored leaved plants they use out of 
doors in summer the crotons and acaly- 
phas give them the most satistaction, 
they grow well and color beautifully and 
are not an easy prey to changes of 
weather. 


THE BOTANICAL GARDEN, CAMBRIDGE 


Is the botanical garden belonging to 
Harvard University and is right across 
the street from the Observatory and be- 
tween ten and fifteen minutes’ walk from 
the college buildings. It contains a vast 
collection of hardy plants arranged in 
botanical order and sequence, and a large 
variety of tender plants in the green- 
houses. Dr. G. L. Goodale, the professor 
of botany, s the Director of the garden 
and Mr. R. Cameron the superintendent. 
In one of the warm greenhouses we 
noticed an unusually large and well- 
leaved specimen of the Madagascar lace 
leaf plant (Ouvirandra fenestralis) in fine 
form and bloom. It is an aquatic witha 
rosette of broad leaves which are a net- 
work of veuation open as a sieve. 
Within the garden are the botanical 
library and herbarium building; and what 
were the botanical museum and lecture 
rooms, also the residence of Mrs. Gray, 
the widow of the late Dr. AsaGray. Both 
the herbarium and botanical library are 
the fullest and most complete of their 
kind in the country. 

THE BOTANICAL LABORATORIES, LECTURE 
ROOM AND MUSEUM 


Used to be in therooms in the botanical 
garden, but since a few years a large 
building for these departments has been 

[CONCLUDED PAGE 78.] 
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HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 


We can supply any of the following books, postpaid, 
at the prices given. 





How To Grow Cur FLowers (Hunt). 
—The only book on the subject. Itisa 
thoroughly reliable work by aneminently 
successful practical florist. Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GREENHOUsSe CONSTRUCTION (Taft).—It 
tells the whole story about how to build, 
and heat a greenhouse, be it large or 
small, and that too ina plain, easily un- 
derstood, practical way. It has 118 
illustrations, $1.50. 

BULBS AND TUBEROUS ROOTED PLANTS 
(Allen).—Over 300 pages and 75 illustra- 
tions. A new work bya specialist in this 
line. Tells about lilies, cannas, dahlias, 
hyacinths, tulips; and allmanner of bulbs 
and how to grow them indoors and out- 
sides, summer and winter. $2.00. 

MusHrooms: How To Grow THEM 
(Falconer).—The only American book on 
the subject, 29 illustrations. Written by 
a practical mushroom grower who tells 
the whole story so tersely and plainly 
that a child can understand it. This book 
has increased mushroom growing in this 
country three fold in three years. $1.50. 

Success IN MARKET GARDENING (Raw- 
son).—Written by one of the most promi- 
nent and successful market gardeners in 
the country, and who has the largest 
glasshouses for forcing vegetables for 
market in America. Outdoor and indoor 
crops are treated. Illustrated, $1.00. 

THE Rose (Ellwanger).—The standard 
work on roses in thiscountry and written 
from a field affording the widest experi- 
ence in practical knowledge and opportu- 
nities for comparison, and where every 
variety of rose ever introduced is or has 
been grown. $1.25. 

THE BIGGLE BERRY Book (Biggle).—A 
condensed treatise on the culture of straw- 
berries, raspberies, currants and goose- 
berries; with truthful coloredillustrations 
of 25 varieties of strawberries, 8 rasp- 
berries, 5 currants, and 5 goosebetrries; 
35 illustrations in black and white; and 
portraits of 33 of the most noted berry 
growers all over the country. 50Octs. 

THE PROPAGATION OF PLANTs (Fuller). 
—An illustrated book of about 350 pages. 
It tells us how to propagate all manner 
of plants, hardy and tender from an oak 
to a geranium, and describes every pro- 
cess—grafting, budding, cuttings, seed 
sowing, etc, with every manipulation 
pertaining to the subject It is the voice 
of practical experience, by one of the most 
brilliant horticulturists living. $1.50. 

Manores (Sempers).—Over 200 pages; 
illustrated. It tells all about artificial, 
farmyard and other manures, what they 
are and what they are good for, the dif- 
ferent manures for the different crops and 
the different soils, how to apply them, 
and how much to use and all in sucha 
plain way that no one can misunderstand 
it. The author is an active, practical, 
horticultural chemist. 50 cents. 








DICTIONARY OF GARDENING (Nicholson). 
—An inimitable work. An encyclopedia 
of horticulture. It is the ready book of 
reference for all cultivated plants, includ- 
ing the most obscure genera and species 
as well as the most familiar. It is stand- 
ard authority onnomenclature. An Eng- 
lish work but as much appreciated here 
asin Europe. Four volumes. $20.00. 


THE GARDEN’s STorY (Ellwanger).—A 
delightful book portraying the beauties 
and pleasures of gardening in the most 
fascinating style; itiseminently practical, 
and useful too, for the author loves, 
knows and grows the plants he writes 
about; and has a field for observation 
and practice second to none in the coun- 
Bee Jeratgo Sh 5x0). 


Fruits and Fruit Trees of America 
(Downing). $5.00. 

Fruit Garden (Barry). $2.00. 

American Fruit Culturist (Thomas). 
$2.00. 

Small Fruit Culturist (Fuller). $1.50. 

Gardening for Profit (Henderson). 


2.00. 

Practical Floriculture (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

On the Rose (Parsons) $1.00. 


Truck Farming at the South (Oemler). 
Silo Oe 
Window Flower Garden (Heinrich). 75c, 


Ornamental Gardening (Long). $2.00- 


ArT Out oF Doors (Van Rensselaer) — 
Hints on good taste in gardening. $1 50. 

THE FLOWERS OF JAPAN and the Art of 
Floral Arrangement. Colored and plain 
plates. (Conder.) $12 50. 

SWEET SCENTED FLOWERS AND FRA- 
GRANT LEAVES (McDonald). A very in- 
teresting subject handled in a popular 
and masterly way. $1.50. 


BoTanicaL DicTIONARY (Paxton). His- 
tory and culture of plants known in gar- 
dens. New and enlarged edition, $7.20. 


THE WILD GARDEN (Robinson). How 
to make alloutdoors beautiful, more espe- 
cially the wilder and rougher parts of the 
grounds about our homes, by the great- 
est master inthatart. Splendidly illu - 
trated from life. $4.80. 

How to Know THE WILD FLOWERS 
(Dana). Guide to the names, haunts and 
habits of our common Wild Flowers. 
Illustrated. $1.75. 


ACCORDING TO SEASON (Dana).—Talks 
about the Flowers in the order of their 
appearance in the woods or fields. $0.75. 


Volumes 1 and 2 0f GARDENING.—Bound 
in half leather, beautifully illustrated, 
$2.25 each. Vol. 3, bound in style uni- 
form with Vols.1 and 2, price $3.25 post- 
paid. The set of three by express, not 
prepaid, $7.00. These three volumes, 
with their complete indexes, are alone 
an exceedingly valuable horticultural 
library. 





We are prepared to furnish any other book on any horticultural subject. 
Please mention what you wish to get in this line. 


.. THE GARDENING GO., Monon Building, Ghicago. 





If you like Gardening 
please recommend it to 
your friends. 


KILLS RUST 


GRAPE DUS and MILDEW 


Sold by the Seedsmen. 
Made by BENJ. HAMMOND, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


1895. 











A AMALALALAMALAL ALAA 


For Flowers Indoors. 





Bowker’s 
Flower Food. 


A rich, concentrated fertilizer, 
dorless, made from chemicals; 
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applied in solution once or twice=S 
a month, makes house plants grow— 
vigorously and blossom abun- 
dantly. 


A small spoonful for a 2-inch pot. 

A larger spoonful for a 4-inch pot. 

Enough for 30 plants 3 months, 25¢. 

Enough for 30 plants a whole year, 
50c. 


We pay the postage and send a book 
@— on ‘‘ Window Gardening ”’ free with each 


@ package. 
27 Beaver St., New York. ——» 


Bowke 43 Chatham St., Boston — = 
UMN MAUNAULddbddbddbddbdbbdbliNe 


Crimson 
Rambler 
Rose. 


Strong young plants, 
30c. each; $3 per doz. 


F. R. PIERSON CO. 


Box G, 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Horticultural 
Manure 


contains more plant-food in one hundred 
pounds than is contained in ove fon of 
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FERTILIZER CO., 


AAAI 





any natural manure. 


Liquid Manure 


made from it is cleaner, cheaper and 
better than from any other source. 


Write for illustrated pamphlet and sample. 
ROBT. L. MERWIN & CO, 88 Wall St., N. Y. 


New, Rare and Beautiful Plants 


Lord Penzance’s new hybrid Sweet Briars. Old 
Garden Roses, Etc. 

Spirea “Anthony Waterer,’’ flowers rich crimson. 
A large collection of rare hothouse and green- 
house plants, carefully grown, at low rates, 
Orchids, etc. 

RARE AND BEAUTIFUL EVERGREENS. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, &c. 

PAZONIES—A large collection of the finest in cul- 
tivation. Hardy Perennials, Phloxes, Japan- 
ese Iris, Roses, Clematis, etc. New and Stand- 
ard Fruits, etc: 

4@- Catalogues on application. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


BARGAINS IN ELQWERS 


Send 10 cts. in stamps for 
Illustrated Catalogue. We beat the world. 


Box2, Good & Reese Co., Springfield, O. 
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Clliolt— - Up 


andscape Architect 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


You Can Plant this Fall with Profit and Satisfaction. 


Consult our Catalogue and Plans and Suggestions for Planting. Expert advice often saves hundreds 
of dollars in Landscape work, and it is yours for the asking. We devote the greater part of 250 acres 


EVERGREENS, 


TREE ROSES, SHRUBS, 


Rhododendrons, Azaleas and Hardy Herbaceous Plants 






Planting plans and specifica | 

tions furnished and visits for ; 
consultation made. References ! 
and full information on inquiry. | 
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our Offers of the famous new Roses, CRIMSON RAMBLER and ROSA DAWSONITI. 
Roses for 
FALL Planting. Largest and choicest Collections in America. 
nat GROW are B U R P EE E’S 
illustrated descriptive catalogue on applic®- 


and our Catalogues offer many hardy and valuable plants not to be found in other 
THE SHADY HILL NURSERY CO., 102 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
160 page 
that GROW are 
| ARDY ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, VINES, EVER- The finest general assortment of Hardy Orna- 
tion. Piste and estimates furnished. Send your list of needs for special rates. 


collections. We offer HOLLAND BULBS, of superior quality, at lowest prices. Note 
if FREES FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL. oman ergs crepes: 
Catal Free. M t H N 
salons 7" ELLWANGER & BARRY, attiiaredacy™ 
from Philadelphia— 
GREENS, AND HARDY HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS, mental Plants in America. Two hundred page 
{THE READING NURSERY, JACOB W. MANNING, Proprietor, READING, MASS. 





UR, GREAT SPECIALTY Sie 
SHOWS THE. EXTENT 
EAT DISPLAY AT a8 





DUTCH BULBS. 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus. Nar- 
cissus, Lilies and other bulbs for 


1000 Varieties of Cacti. 
BULBS 500 sorts of rare BULBS. 


Many can’t be had elsewhere. 


T eer Af AL cts. fall planting. 
loomin ulbs, $1. 5 5 
CAC | 60 for 60 ote. .&5 for 35 ote. ; VEGETABLE and FLOWER 


SEEDS. for Market Gardening 
in open air or under glass. 


GRASSES AND GRAINS for 
Autumn sowing—Dreer’s Autumn 
Catalogue free. offers the best at 
fair prices. State your wants 
and we will give you information 
and special prices. 


HENRY A. DREER, 
= 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Two Illustrated “Oatalogues free, 


RARE PLANTS ook on Cacti, 116 Pages, 1 cts 
A. BLANC & CO. 316 N. 1th 8t.PHILADELPH! 


PEACH TREES 
TREES AND PLANTS. 0 write ior prices” °°" 


N. P. BROOKS, Lakewood, (Nurseries), N. J. 


By the 100, 1000 or 
in Car load lots. 
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erected in the college grounds. No doubt 
this is a much better arrangement and 
much more convenient for the students, 
indeed the extraordinary size of the 
botanical class of to-day (240 students) 
over what it was when the lectures were 
given at the garden (when 80 to 100 
students attended) are proof enough of 
the desirableness of the change. Besides, 
in the new building there are far greater 
facilities for laboratory work, and much 
more room than in the old one. In this 
building isalso displayed the wonderful 
BLASCHKA COLLECTION OF GLASS FLOWERS 

And we have to thank Dr. Goodale, for 
an invitation to view it and for his kind- 
ness in showing and explaining it to us. 
About a thousand species of pl ints in 
four hundred genera, if we remember 
aright, are so far represented in this col- 
lection, and it is being added to at the 
rate of a hundred plants a year. Each 
‘‘flower’’ consists of a spray of leaves and 
blossoms, 12 to 20 inches long, lite size 
and lifelike in color, form, and the 
minutest scientific particular. An analy- 
sis of the flower parts enlarged forty to 
fifty diameters is also given, and occas- 
sionally fruits in whole and in section are 
shown. These specimens are made by a 
secret process, and the coloring is inde- 
structible. The artists are L. and R. 
Blaschka, father and son, living in Hoster- 
witz, Germany, and Harvard Unjversity 
hasa10-yearcontract withthem by which 
they bind themselves to assiduously prose: 
cute this wo kanddono work of any kind 
for any other person or persons whatso- 
ever during this period. These flowers are 
mounted on white card board, properly 
and plainly labelled and displayed before 
the public in a series of glass cases. And 
they have created so much interest that 
all day long while the museum is open 
there is a crowd of people poring over 
them. Thier beauty, life-likeness and per- 
fection are astonishing, and their botan- 
ical accuracy perfect both to the eye and 
the microscope. In proof of the latter 
Dr. Goodale took up a little blossom that 
had been accidentally broken off the spray 
in its transit hither from Germany and 
asked us to examine it. It was perfect. 
He then gave us a powerful magnifying 
glass to aid our eyes, and we found that 
the backs of the waxy petals were a 
thicket of little pointed tubercles, such 
were also peculiar to the natural flower, 
but in neither the natural nor artificial 
blossoms were they visible to the naked 
eye. It is almost incredible that such 
nicety of workmanship could be performed 
by human fingers, but there it is. 


GRANDMA’S SHAGBARK.—Apro pos ofour 
notes on Hale’s paper shell hickory oneof 
our western readers writes: ‘‘Many years 
ago a large tree of that variety stood 
near my grandmother’s barn, and was 
wonderfully prolific, bearing as those nuts 
do (only every alternate year) thin white 
shells, large as almonds, with a finely 
flavored, delicate meat. That farm passed 
out of the family at he- death, and the 
tree was cut down and sold to a cooper’s 
manufactory. No trees of that choice 
variety are growing there no w, lam told. 
This was on the farm now owned by 
David N. Clarke of Milford,Conn. These 
nuts are sometimes prescribed by physi- 
cians asa regulator and cathartic they 
contain an oil much pleasanter than cas- 
tor or olive oil. Choice Ohio hickory nuts 
of the common variety in ths market 
bring from $1 to $2 per bushel, $1.50 is 
the average price. But the dealers are 
said to mix the new nuts with those left 
over from the previous year, and the 
oil in the second year old nuts is rancid,” 











‘ROSES * : 

 rH1é LARGEST STOCK all 
IN AMERICA:160 PACE. en 
CATALOGUE FREE. 


CLWANGER K BARRY 


THE ORIGINATORS OF THE STANDARD FLOWER POTS. Our capacity now is 


12,000,000 STANDARD FLOWER POTS 


rae YRAR. 
Send for price list. 
BRANCH WAREHOUSES : 
Randolph Ave. & Union St., Jersey City, 
Jackson Ave. & Pearson St., Long signe. City, N 


i@8°A full line of Bulb Pans. 
The Whilldin Pottery Company, 


713 TO 719 ae ST 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





PU 


Build 
Your Own 
Greenhouse. 
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COOULCGUEUNEGLOGOCGHODAOAODSAGASDACTONCROLOROODRADR OCOD RGSOUDOSROCOGOCRRORHCRDSDEO CRESS ER 


Clear Cypress is now generally conceded 5 
=to be the best lumber for Gr eenhouse = 
= roofs, gables and plates. We introduced s = 
= = thislumber for greenhouse construction, = = 
= and for many years we have made a spe-= 
= cialty of furnishing the finest grade. Weé 
= are glad to make estimates for anything = = 
= from a roof for a pit to the largest con- = 
= = servatory or range of houses; and wes = 
= = furnish our customers, free, complete de- = = 
= tailed drawings from which any ordinary = 
= carpenter can put up the material cor- = 
= rectly. 


= LOCKLAND LUMBER CO., 
LOCKLAND, OHIO. 
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When you write to any of the advertis- 
ers in this paper please say that you saw 
the advertisement in GARDENING, 


IF YOU 

LIKE 
GARDENING 
PLEASE 
RECOMMEND 
IT TO 

YOUR 
FRIENDS. 





When you write an 
advertiser please state 
that you saw the adv. 
in GARDENING. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


No Coils or Cast Iron Sections. 
Wilks Mig. Co., 7 S:f0x88 SL. 


FOR GREENHOUSES, 'natE*"4 





WILKS water HEATER. 


All Steel. 





JOHN C. MONINGER CO. 


Cypress 


WRITE 
Green-House 
Bee Construction 
307 Material. 


Hawthorne Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


EPPING 


am Pumps, 
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For WATER SUPPLY > 
and DEEP WELLS. 


EPPING, CARPENTER & CO, ita. 
2420 Penn Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


“Peter Phillips, Punxsutawney, Pa., uses no 
other pump in his brewery.” 


“Peter Shaver, Wegee, O., uses no other pump 
in his coal mines,”’ 


Premium Guitars, Mandolins, Banjos & Violins 
ONLY $5 FOR EITHER. 


These instruments have received highest 
award for Tone, Finish and Material, and 
retail for $12.00, but in order to thoroughly 
introduce them in every locality, we will 
sell a limited number at above price. Sim- 
plified Instructor free with every instru- 
ment when cash accompanies order. Also 
sent C.0.D., with privilege of examining. 
THE MUSICAL GUIDE PUB. ©O., 
Cincinnati, O@. Largest Manut’rs in the 
WS. Wiustrated Catalogue for 2c. stamp. 


When you write an 
advertiser please state 
that you saw the adv. 
in GARDENING. 











HITCHINGS & CO. 


Established 50 Years. 


Horticultural Architects and Builders 


And Largest Manufacturers ot 












I 
Sip ea Secu, 
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The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse 
Construction and Heating Apparatus. 


Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palm Houses, etc. erected complete with our Patent Iron 
Frame Construction. 
SEND FOUR CENTS FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES. 


233 Mercer Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
H. T1. HOOKER COPIPANY, 


+ + 57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 
GLASS 


FOR GREENHOUSES. —a 


Plate, Window and Art Glass, Paints, Oils, Etc. 











Announcement to Florists.__—_—_!, 


We desire to announce the dissolution of the firm of pipes: Dopffel & Co., and to introduce to the trade 
its successor, The SYRACUSE POTTERY CoO., which will be under the management of William Dopffel 
and Conrad Breitschwerth. The business will be conducted as heretofore, except on a Jarger scale to 
meet the growing demand for our goods, We have accordingly enlarged our plant and capacity and with 
unsurpassed facilities are now prepared to fill the largest order on short notice. Our latest improved 
machines are turning out the best and most serviceable flower pots in the market, and assuring you of 
our intention to lead in further improvements we solicit a continuance of your patronage in the belief 
that we can supply just what is needed at a price and in a manner satisfactory to all. 

Send for price list and samples and we know you willgive usanorder. ....... 


SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., Office 403 N. Salina St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


WATER 


For Your 

GREEN HOUSE, 

ROSE HOUSE, 
NURSERY, 


Conservatory, Lawn, 
House, Garden,Stock 
orany other purpose. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue H OT -Al R 


DeLAMATER-RIDER ano PI [MI P|NG 
DELAMATER-ERICSSON ENGINE. 


UMPING 
ENCINE. 

Their operation is so simple and 

safethatachildcanrunthem. They 


will pump water from shallow 
streams or any k.nd of well. The 
can be arranged for any kind of fuel. 
Capacity 1.500 to 30,000 gallons 
of water a day, according to size. 
The De Lamater Iron Works, 
467 West Broadway, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
When writing mention Gardening. 
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Isee that Old Durham rushes into print to 
air his views on the fence question. He seems 
to be perfectly cowed by elasticity. I 
think thatPage fence a saucy,impudent thing, 
always answering back in the most ag- 

ravating manner. Then you never know 
Just where to find it_ Now that ‘‘just as good 
as Page” suits me. It never ‘kicks’ at any- 
thing, and ifit’s absolutely necessary to go 
through it, one can do it, so there! 

[Signed.] OLD BRINDLE Cow. 

Address, 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


Bound Volumes 
GARDENING. 


Vols. 1 and 2, bound in half leather 
in uniform style with complete indexes, 
$2.25 each, postpaid. 

Vol. 3, bound in style uniform with 
Vols. 1 and 2, price $3.25 postpaid. 

The set of three volumes by express, 
not prepaid, $7.00. These three vol- 
umes, with their complete indexes, are 
alone an exceedingly valuable horti- 
cultural library. 


THE GARDENING CO. 
Monon Building, CHICAGO. 





ERICSSON, 
pe. 








EMERSON 


panna BvDER 


Price postpaid 


75 CENTS. 
it? Address ") 
j The Gardening Co. i 


CHICAGO. t 














PLEASE mention GARDENING when writ- 
ing to advertisers. 
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Belle Siebrecht, 
THE NEW ROSE. 


The best Everblooming Rose to date, 
so say the most successful Com- 
mercial and Private gardeners. 


We are shipping yet every day. 


SIEBREGHT & WADLEY, 


Rose Hill Nurseries, 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Mention this paper. ... . 





Newport Nursery 60. 


Offers a full assortment of Trees, 
Shrubs, Vines and Herbaceous 
Plants at wholesale and retail. A 
Specialty of the hardy ornamen- 
tals as grown in the famous New- 
port Gardens. 


Write for Prices on what you want. 


Newport Nursery Co., 
NEWPORT, R. I. 


FLOWER POTS. 


- STANDARD . 
You will make a mistake if you place your 
orders for flower pots this Spring without 
first receiving our estimates for same. 
Our plant is now the Largest in the World. 
Our stock unlimited. Our goods equaled 
bysnone 1 ae: 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 
North Cambridge, Mass. 


Mention Gardening. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 
and SHRUBS . 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Specimen Plants for Lawns and Cem- 
eteries. Send for Catalogue. 
SAMUEL C. MOON, 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


SUPPLY YOU? 


Stock for nurserymen, parks and large planters 
as our SPECIALTY. Send wants. Catalogs 
ree. 


BEST POTTING SOIL $1.00 per bbl.; 5 bbls. for 
$4.00. 


WM. H. HARRISON & SONS, 
LEBANON SPRINGS, N. Y., U. S. A 


BLOOMINGTON (Phoenix) NURSERY. .. . 
cres. Thirteen Greenhouses. 


Trees «Plants 


We offer a large and fine stock of every description 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Vines, Small Fruits, Hedge Plants, 
Fruit and Forest ‘Tree Seedlings. Priced 
Catalogue mailed ‘ree. Established 1852. 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Suc. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Hl. 


ORCHIDS. & 


12 Best free growing and profuse flow- 
ering Orchids for amateurs, for $10.00. 


WIl. MATHEWS, Utica. N. Y. 


Mention Gardening. 




















LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
Horticultural Architects <® Builders, 


STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING ENGINEERS. 


e ae ° e e 


Largest builders of Greenhouse Structures. 


Plans and estimates furnished on application. AB Park ath O 


\ 


LITLE, 
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Six highest Awards at the World’s Fair. 


&2"Send Four Cents Postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., erecta avin ocr ast 8t. 


Factory: Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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YOU CAN RETIRE 
AT NIG HT with perfect assurance that your 


plants will be protected from frost, and that when you 
get up in the morning the temperature in the house 
will not have changed—if you have a 


“LITTLE GIANT” HOT WATER HEATER. 
American Kotler Company 


NEW YORK: 94 Center St. 


CHICAGO: 84 Lake St. 
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New Hardy Climbing Polyantha Rose, 
CRIMSON RAMBLER. 


A wonderful New Rose. 


The most Remarkable Novelty in Hardy Roses that 


has been Introduced in many, many years. 


It blooms in large clusters, with from thirty to fifty flowers ina cluster, each a bouquet in it- 
self, the clusters shooting out from each joint, covering the vine its entire length with a solid mass 
of the most beautiful perfectly-shaped miniature crimson roses; full description of this Superb 
Rose and a beautiful panting of it made from nature by a celebrated artist, showing a plant in full 
bloom also a spray of the flower will be found in ‘Choice Selections tn Seeds and Plants.’ 


Price, strong young plants, 30c. each; $3.00 per doz. 


good things that are described in ‘‘Chotce Selections in Seeds and 
The book is artistic. 


This is only one of the man 
Plants,’ which is just issued from press. 


found of particular interest to all lovers of choice flowers. 
chase of the choicest selections and the most valuable novelties in seeds and plants. 


all who mention GARDENING. Address 


Extra size plants, 50c. each; $5.00 per doz. 


It is very complete, and will be 
It isa comprehensive guide to the pur- 
Sent free to 


F. R. PIERSON CO., eo «, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Importers, Growers and Dealers in Choice Seeds, Bulbs and Plants. 
When writing mention Gardening. 





sSURPLUS 
BULBG..... 





collection contains such a liberal 


Price, $2.00. yew YORK, 
26 Barclay St. 


@O6OU4UCCC8 


When placing our imvort bulb orders it is almost an impos- 
sibility to estimate definitely the probable quantities we will 
dispose of, hence, before the close of the season we find our 
stocks of some varieties exhausted, usually however, we have 
a surplus of almost everything. To quickly dispose of such 
after our busy season is over. we make the surplus stock into 
generous collections, worth at regular rates two or three times 
the price now charged. é 
SURPLUS BULB COLLECTION A, for indoor culture, 50c., postpaid. 

SURPLUS BULB COLLECTION B, for outdoor planting, 50c., postpaid. | 
SURPLUS BULB COLLECTION C, for outdoor and indoor planting combined. This 
uantity that it is sent by express at purchaser’s expense. 


UGHAN’S SEED STORE, os s1sAceion se. 


AT LESS THAN WHOLESALE PRICES. : 





When you write an 
advertiser please state 
that you saw the adv. 
in GARDENING. 


BERBERIS THUNBERGII. 


Everybody is now admiring the brilliant autumn 
colors of this splendid new Japan shrub, the foliage 
and fruits being of a most intense scarlet. It is un- 
rivalled in masses or as a low hedge plant. Now is 
the time to plant. 12 to 18 inches high, $2.50 per doz.; 
$15 per 100. 18 to 24 inches, $3 per doz.: $20 per 100. 
24 to 30 inches and upwards, $3.75 per doz. ; $25 per 100. 
A large and complete stock of all the finest decora- 
tive shrubs and plants, hedge plants, etc. My priced 
list of autumn foliage and ea uN will be sent to 
any address. . B. M. WA N, 

Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 
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$2.00 A YEAR. 
24 NUMBERS. 


Vol. IV. 


CHICAGO, DECEMBER 1, 1895. 


SINGLE Copy 
10 CENTs. 














NATURAL SCENERY: A VIEW OF THE GENESEE RIVER IN SENECA PARK, ROCHESTER, N. Y: 





Landscape Gardening. 








A VIEW IN SENEGA PARK, ROGHESTER, N. Y. 


The view of the Genesee River in Seneca 
Park herewith represented isa part of the 
gorge or canon extending from the lower 
falls, where the river is spanned by an 
iron bridge, to about four miles north of 
the city. The banks are beautifully 
wooded with white pine, hemlock, arbor 
vite, red cedar, American yew, shad, 
hornbeam, ironwood, flowering and 
alternate leaved dogwood, sumac, sassa- 
fras, white and blatk ash, yellow and 
black birch, all the native maples, includ- 
ing the striped and mountain maple, 
white and red elms, tulip, beech, red, white, 


black and chestnut oaks, hickory, butter- 
nut, walnut, chestnut, basswood, black, 
red and choke cherry, mountain ash, 
tupelo, aspens of two species, and cot- 
tonwood, which, including shrubs, com- 
prise one hundred and twenty species. 

The banks are about one hundred and 
sixty feet high. The width of the river at 
the water’s edge is about four hundred 
feet, and the distance across the chasm 
from the top of the high banks is about 
nine hundred feet. From early in the 
spring, when the river banks are white 
with the blossoms of the shad tree, until 
the frosts of early October paint the trees 
with gorgeous colors, the view is grand 
beyond description. 

The park commissioners of the city of 
Rochester, by the advice of their landscape 
architect, Frederick Law Olmsted, have 


secured two and one halfmiles of the bank 
on the east side of the river, extending 
from the bridge across the river from the 
lower falls northerly, and have secured, 
or will secure, about seven thousand eight 
hundred feet on the west side of the river. 
The remaining five thousand five hundred 
feet have long since been secured by Bishop 
*McQuaid for St. Bernard’s Seminary and 
the Holy Sepulchre Cemetery, and by the 
Riverside Cemetery. The sloping banks 
in the rear of these institutions will be 
forever preserved at no expense to the 
city. Since the wooded banks have come 
into possession of the park commission- 
ers they have beenimproved by removing 
all old dead trees, and in some places cut- 
ting out many of the inferior trees, and 
opening views from various prominent 
points on the river banks. It is the inten- 
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Deer, 








tion to make a driveway on each side of 
the river along the top of the high banks. 
When it is finished it will be one of the 
most interesting drives for the distancein 
New York State, and it will have few 
rivals for beauty in the world. 
C. C. LANEY, 
Superintendent of Parks. Nov. 14, ’95. 








Trees and Shrubs. 








RHODODENDRONS. 


About a month ago we unfastened the 
surface of the rhododendron beds hardly 
an inch deep with a fork, to more readily 
catch water and admit it and air; and 
during the last fortnight we have 
mulched them a foot deep with oak leaves, 
scattering a little sedge over the leaves 
to keep them from blowing away. In 
open lawnsin rigorous localities a shelter 
of evergreen branches should also be 
given them. In such beds insert a stout 
stake about two feet above ground to 
mark the place of all lily clumps, so that 
in spring the leaves over these clumps 
may be pushed aside to allow the stems 
to come up without being bleached. L. 
superbum seems to push its way up 
through any ordinary thickness of mulch- 
ing. 

2 HARDY AZALEAS, 

We treat them in much the same way 
as rhododendrons. The small bindweed 
(Convolvulus arvensis) has got into our 
large azalea bed, and is proving a most 
pernicious pest. To get rid of it is almost 
impossible, but we keep it in check by 
having it persistently pulled out. Mulch- 
ing the ground encourages and preserves 
it, but even at this price we have got to 
mulch for the benefit of the azaleas. We 
are going to make 


A NEW AZALEA BED. 


We used to have a large mass of white 
day lilies (Funkia) and irises in a_ nicely 
sheltered, faintly shaded spot, which we 
have long looked upon as an ideal spot 
for azaleas. We are going to remove its 
present occupants, the day lilies, to a bed 
in a moist spot in the edge of an oak 
grove, and the irises to the open borders. 
We shall then unfasten the earth in the 
bed two spades deep and add about six 
inches deep of cleanings of an old wood- 
side pond, and which have been stacked 
for a couple of years, and two inches at 
the surface of old leaf soil from our com- 
post heap. The bed will then be filled 
with new Japanese azaleas, belted behind 
with kalmia, and interspersed with lilies. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


This is what we are doing now: Plant- 
ing operations have stopped for a season. 
In the shelter belts where the Austrian, 
Scotch, white, and red pines, and Norway 
and white spruces were getting rather too 
thick, we cut out those that could best 
be spared, digging them out at the root 
every time, and lopped off the branches 
so that we might the more conveniently 
get them carted away, and use them for 


SHELTER WINDBREAKS.—We use these 
to protect somewhat tender trees like 


English yew, deodar, and cunninghamia, | 


and groups of the finer and rarer ever- 


greens, placing it on the north and west, 


sides of them. Before the ground freezes 


up, say in the middle of November, we, 


drive in some posts as fora fence, ther 
take light rails or trimmed saplings fron 
the wood and tie two rows of these to 


the posts, like a two-barred fence. We 
use old wire for tying, the wire we cut off 
baled hay and baled German peat moss. 
Against this fence we place the evergreen 
branches, tying them in place with an- 
other strip of railing outsideofthem. We 
also lay evergreen branches over beds of 
pansies, and over dwarf evergreens to 
shelter them from wind and sunshine in 
winter and hold the snow about them; fir 
or spruce branches are also good things 
to hold leaves in place when they are used 
as a mulching. 


RovuGH Pruninc.—Among the _ ever- 
greens in the shelter belts a good many 
of the inner branches are sure to die out, 
also, where two trees have crowded each 
other, and one is removed, the branches 
of the other that had grown up against 
the removed tree are apt to be disfigured 
or dead. Now, any inexperienced laborer, 
handy with a saw, can prune out the 
dead wood in these trees as well as an 
expert, and it is good work for them in 
bright, dry frosty weather. 


DEAD TREES.—In groves of old trees 
some are sure to die out, or be so near 
dead as to give an ill look to the place. 
Now is the time—before the frost pene- 
trates too deep—to get them out. If the 
tree stands out alone, dig it out at the 
root before you touch the top of it, for 
the weight of the top in falling will pry 
out the big butt end clean out of the hole 
and in this way save you much labor. 
But if the dead trees are situated ina 
plantation or grove where the falling 
tree would be likely to hurt any others, 
get a ladder, rope and sharp saw, and 
climb up into the tree and saw off all 
branches that should be removed before 
the tree is felled; but first throw the rope 
over the next higher branch, then fasten 
it, pretty well out on to the branch you 
are going to saw off, fastening the loose 
end to the stem of the tree or throwing 
it to another manstanding on the ground. 
By this means the branch, when cut, can 
be let down gently and without hurting 
anything; whereas, when cut, if it should 
be allowed to fall down with a crash, it 
would smash everything underneath it. 


Cut Ur THE WooD ONTHE SpotT.—Oak, 
hickory, chestnut, cherry, and such woods, 
if not required for any other purpose than 
firewood, had better be sawed up into 
suitable lengths, say 18 to 30 inches, be- 
fore itis carted away; it lightens work. 
This sort of firewood is much used for 
open fireplaces in spring and late summer 
or fall. 


FILL UP THE HOLES as soon as you dig 
out the trees, keeping the yellow, or sub- 
soil in the bottom as before, and treading 
the ground firmly as it is filled in, all the 
way from the bottom up. 


Sree 


THE ENGLISH HOLLY. 


The English holly (Ilex Aquifolium), of 
which I send you the photograph, is a 
beautiful specimen growing near the 
Mausoleum in the Drexel lot, Woodlands 
cemetery, Philadelphia. It is almost 
spineless and closely approaches one 

' which the French nurseries sell as Jauri- 
folia. Mr.J. D. Lankenau, president of 
the German Hospital, who gave me the 
photograph and the history ofthe tree 
for you, tells me that he obtained the 
plant thirty years ago from the late 
Robert Buist. It was taken from the pot 
it occupied and planted at once where it 
now stands, and in all those years it has 
not been injured by cold atall. Itis in 
in angle at the southeast corner of the 
Mausoleum, and is fourteen feet in height 
and ten feet througb. I know of no 
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other large plants of this variety, nor do 
I know ofa better English holly of any 
sort hereabouts. The Drexel lot stands 
on an elevation in the cemetery, and the 
soil is very well drained. Within astone’s 
throw almost is the Schuylkill river, 
which tempers the air in winter. Though 
the English holly may be considered 
hardy in Philadelphia, there is no doubt 
that many favorable circumstances com- 
bined to permit of the beautiful growth 
of this specimen. In the cemetery not far 
from this holly stands a Magnolia 
grandiflora, which I think is fully twenty- 
five feet high. 

I have great faith in the ability of what 
are deemed partly tender trees and 
shrubs, such as the holly and magnolia 
mentioned, to stand cold better when 
they have made growth enough that 
their roots are well below the frost line. 
As a matter of fact, plants go unpro- 
tected here after this occurs. Up till then 
they are mulched with forest leaves and 
evergreen boughs or cornstalks placed 
over their branches to keep the light out 
and break the wind. When the plants 
get of a good size and become bushy they 
do for themselves what we do for them 
when young. Their branches are numer- 
ous and leaves abundant, and one screens 
and shelters the others, the outside fol- 
iage only suffers. ‘Jos. MEEHAN. 

Philadelphia. 





The Flower Garden. 








THE YELLOW GOSMOS. 


Knowing that with GarpbENING the 
good and bad of plants are equally made 
known, I wish to write as to the ‘‘New 
yellow cosmos.”’ 

From experience with it I unhesitat- 
ingly pronounce it the most worthless 
flower to which the attention of growers 
was ever called. It has not one point of 
attraction, beauty or commendation, but 
in shape and color of bloom is inferior to 
any other garden flower I know of; in 
fact, it is as unattractive as any yellow- 
blooming weed we have. The plant and 
foliage are equally uninteresting and 
without one attractive feature. 

I got the seeds from Haage & Schmidt. 
The plant grew only 1% to 2 feet high, 
and its foliage didn’t inthe least resemble 
that of the cosmos we have been growing. 
The seeds were peculiar too, in that when 
ripe, when you undertook to gather them 
they stuck in the fingers like fine spines of 
prickly pear, only the points were coarser 
and hurt worse. A. W. SMITH, 

Americus, Ga. 


The plant Mr. Smith has grown and 
which has been so ill-favored, is not the 
yellow cosmos at all, but a yellow weed 
technically called Bidens ferrulefolia, and 
nearly related to beggar-ticks, an uncouth 
and common weed in field, wayside and 
swamp. The following two letters will 
throw some light upon the subject. We 
may also say that Mr. Oliver has sent us 
flowers and leaves of both plants from 
the U. S. Botanical Gardens, at Washing- 
ton, to show us how decidedly different 
they are. 


There has been some confusion as to 
Cosmos sulphureus, which, however, is 
easily explained. N. Correvon, of Geneva, 
sent out in 1894 a collection of New Zea- 
land seed, among which were some sup- 
posed to be those of C. sulphureus, Cav. 
They were grown in my gardenthat year 
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THE ENGLISH HOLLY: 





and the surplus seedlings having been 
given to a friend in the trade, the plant 
was distributed this season as a novelty, 
without suspicion of identity. Seeds were 
also offered this year by W. Thompson, 
of Ipswich, England, who is of course an 
expert plantsman, and the identity of the 
plants seem to have excited no suspicion. 
Visiting a friend late in July or early in 
August last, | was very much surprised 
to find what he enthusiastically claimed 
as yellow cosmos, well in flower, on plants 
about four feet high. Seeds of these he 
had secured from some obscure southern 
dealer. To settle the confusion I sent the 
two plants to the Gray Herbarium of 
Howard University, where they kindly de- 
termined my plant as Bidens ferrulztolia 
and the other as Cosmos sulpiuureus Cav- 
anilles. The growers who have the pros- 
trate plant with golden yellow flowers 
with five lancelike pointed petals, may 
with safety label it Bidens. The true C 
sulphureus is a tall much branched plant 
with yellow or orange flowers, in size and 
form like C. bipinnatus, but the leaves 
are not as finely cut. J. N. GERARD. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


An English nurseryman says he g: t 
the seeds which he sent outlast year from 
St. Petersburg as C. sulphureus, but Sir 
J. D. Hooker says it is Bidens humilis. 


Prof. Holm, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, identified the piece 
I send you (and which Thompson sent 
us) as Bidens ferrulefolia, and I believe 
this is what it has also been identified as 
at the Harvard University Herbarium. 
But the figure of this in the Botanical 
Magazine does not agree with it in the 
tay florets. The piece of the true Cosmos 
sulphureus I send you is from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, they got it from 
Mexico last year, and it only flowered 
this season about two weeks ago, and 
about the same time last year. 
Go WeOLIVER. 

U. S. Botanical Garden, Washington, 

JOY (Ca, kone JES, 


CANNAS. 

The killing frosts have closed a season 
for these magnificent plants which in this 
vicinity at least has been an exceptionally 
favorable one. Climatic conditions seemed 
to suit them, and where water was ob- 
tainable so as to be freely applied—for 
cannas are hard drinkers—they have 
grown with great vigor, so that many 
kinds which have heretofore masqueraded 
as dwarfs appeared to have joined the 
‘“‘upper classes.’’ This suggests the query 
whether cannas of the new and desirable 
sorts extensively propagated and grown 
under glass, do not appear at their 


worst when first put out for general 
outside growing. For two years 
that grand canna Charles Hender- 
son did so poorly with me that it was 
with some misgiving I saved enough of it 
to plant a clump of about twelve to fif- 
teen plants, which have this season 
grown to an average height of five feet, 
have been a mass of bloom all summer, 
the admiration of all who have seen 
them and not surpassed by any other self 
colored crimson variety known to me. 

Mr. Cowles’ beautiful canna Mrs. Fair- 
man Rogers seems to be undergoing a 
like process. At some of the Mass. Hort. 
exhibitions it has been shown in grand 
form, but the inference is that it may 
have been grownindoors; foras I have ob- 
served it this summer on the grounds of 
ofmy neighbors, Messr. James Farquhar, 
Denys Zirngiebel, and Arthur Fewkes, all 
skillful florists, and on my own place ina 
smaller way, it has been disappointing. 
Just before the frost there came in flower 
two spikes on one of my plants which 
were simply perfection, and as the plants 
have made a vigorous growth and fine 
clumps I expect and believe, it will behave 
next season as Chas. Henderson has this. 
If any of your readers who grow cannas 
have observed traces of this climatizing 
and hardening process it would be 
pleasant to hear from them. 


The observations of the season just 
closed lead to the conclusion that many 
of the later sorts are doubtful improve- 
ments over some of the well approved old 
ones. Of the multitude of yellow bordered 
crimsons it would be difficult to name one 
superior to Mme. Crozy, when perfect 
habit, vigor of growthand floriferousness 
are considered. A few have more width 
ot border, and of these Souvenir d’ Antoine 
Crozy and Queen Charlotte appear to be 
the best, and are both beautiful cannas. 
A dwarf seedling of this type called Fairy 
Queen raised by Antoine Wintzer of West 
Grove, Pa., has done well with me and is 
worthy of another season’s trial. Mr. 
Wintzer’s Aurora, Queen Charlotte 2nd 
and Golden Gem, are all fine, the latter 
nearly a pure yellow of good form and 
substance and almost indistinguishable 
from Mr. Westwood’s ‘‘Florence Bar- 
ker’’ which latter canna received a first- 
elass certificate from the Mass. Hort. 
Society. 

Of the older sorts, Florence Vaughan, 
yellow, spotted red, Paul Marquant, 
salmon tinted carmine, Charles Hender- 
son, dark crimson, J. D. Cabos, dark 
foliage, apricot colored flowers, President 
Carnot, pinkish shade of scarlet, perhaps 
the best of the dark foliaged sorts, 
Alphonse Bouvier, glowing crimson, are 
all grand cannas of vigorous and healthy 
habit, and perhaps as good as any of 
their later rivals. Of those sent out this 
season that I have had the opportunity 
to observe, Columbia, F. R. Pierson, 
Chicago, Eldorado or Mme. Montefiore, 
the two being with me indistinguishable, 
are grand flowers and of the approved 
type. 

Some of the newer sorts not yet dissemi- 
nated to any extent, are Mme. Bouvier, 
apparently animproved Queen Charlotte, 
Midway, of the type of Paul Marquant, 
but better; J. W. Elliott, a beautiful large 
flower of orange scarlet veined and shaded 
pink; P. J. Berckmans, deep pink shaded 
carmine, large flower, distinct and beauti- 
ful, a decided acquisition; Mrs. F. L. 
Ames, of the type of J. W. Elliott, with 
lower petal more distinctly marked yel 
low, a splendid flower, and a beautifu 
dwarf yellow, spotted red, of the Eldo 
rado type but quite dwarf in habit an 

large flowered. This is rightly name 
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Sunbeam andis I think of New Jersey 
origin. These new cannas have been 
beautifully grown this summer on the 
grounds of my neighbor Mr. Denys Zirn- 
giebel, and if they fulfil the promise of 
this season bid fair to make some of their 
elder kindred “hide their diminished 
heads.”’ Mr. James Farquhar has several 
seedlings of great merit. Mr. Fewkes’s 
Mrs. W. H. Cowing, seemingly a bit shy 
in flowering and not a vigorous grower 
out doors, is a lovely window plant, very 
dwarf and constantly in flower. In an 
8-inch pot it makes a plant about two 
feet high of three to five stalks, and given 
a sunny window is a beautiful object 
throughout the winter. Of late vears 
seedling cannas have come forward in 
swarms both here and abroad and great 
advances have been made. Doubtless 
new surprises await us at the hands of 
our own countrymen. Up to date how- 
ever, while we may be permitted to crow 
over the results of a few athletic contests 
and in a mitigated way a yacht race, we 
shall have to admit that in the way of 
novelties in cannas, the honors rest with 
M, Crozy. Wi Hie Cc: 
West Roxbury, October 12. 


LILIES—AMPELOPSIS—HONEYSUGKLE, 


J. P. T., Mingo, W. Va., asks about 
LILIUM AURATUM.—“‘T have some bulbs 
which were unluckily eaten off last sum- 
mer just as they were cominginto bloom, 
They seemed however to have very few 
flower buds, so I doubt if they werea 
good kind. Are they likely to have made 
fresh bulbs, and would it be worth while 
resetting them and depending on them to 
flower next year?” 

Ans. It is hard to tell. Lift one or two 
of them and if they are sound let the 
others alone, but if diseased or rotting, 
lift all of them, wash or pare the bad 
parts away, and keep the bulbs in a box 
of moist sand out of doors under a big 
heap of leaves or hay till early spring, 
when they should be planted out again. 
In this case expect very few flowers from 
them. You had better plant a few fresh 
bulbs. < 

JAPANESE Ivy (Ampelopsis Veitchii). I 
set out a plant in the garden, against the 
chimney, nailing the vines to the wall, 
but they withered. Should the roots be 
protected over winter?” 

Ans. While protection isn’t necessary 
maybe itis a safeguard, and can do no 
harm. A wreath of oak tree leaves with 
alittle rough stuff strewn over them to 
keep them in place will answer very well. 

Hatvu’s HONEYSUCKLE. ‘‘Will it need 
winter protection? It seems to me better 
to risk its surviving because, of course it 
cannot be protected when it becomes a 
large plant.”’ 

Ans. It should be perfectly hardy with 
you. At the same time an armful of oak 
leaves laid over its rootsin winter does it 
good. There are lots of plants barely 
reliably hardy when young, that are, 
after afew years, and when their roots 
penetrate deep into the ground, quite 
hardy. 


fi PRETTY ANNUAL VINE. 
(Thunbergia alata). 


The border along my porch is heavily 
planted with akebia and various forms of 
clematis. When first planted and fora 
few years after I grew ageratum, Zinnia 
Haageana, etc., at thebase, but when the 
vines became strong I noticed that the 
plants set directly over the roots of the 
akebia were stunted, causing an unpleas- 
ant uneven growth. This year I planted 
Thunbergia alata, an interesting annual 





twiner from South Africa and a happier 
selection could not be made. It was 
planted between the akebia roots and in 
addition to forming a charming mat all 
over the ground, it climbed up among the 
hardy vines, blooming inside and outside 
the porch in a most bewitching manner, 
Sitting on the porch and having thou- 
sands of black-eyed trumpets looking at 
one was a sensation I never enjoyed be- 
fore. At this writing (October 7) the 
flowers on the outer face of the net-work 
of vines are dwarfed by the cold nights, 
but those looking in being somewhat 
protected, are still of good size. This 
thunbergia should bestarted in a hotbed, 
window or greenhouse in spring to get it 
early enough. W. C. Ecan. 
Highland Park, Ill. 


CLEMATIS PANICULATA SEED.—It is 
time to gather it. It may be sown in 
boxes (seed flats) now and these laid ina 
cold frame over winter and covered with 
some leaves or litter and shutters to keep 
the frost from heaving the seed out of the 
ground; or you may sow theseed directly 
in the frame. In either case the seeds are 
apt to germinate about or before July. 
Frost won’t hurt them. Or you may 
keep them till early spring and sow them 
then. In fact, where the seeds fall to the 
ground from the vines, if at all moist and 
a little shaded from warm sunshine, they 
are apt to grow in quantity. Second 
year old seedlings, if well treated, blos- 
som, and of course they increase in size, 
strength and floriferousness each succeed- 
ing year. No one having a garden should 
be without this vine. 


HARDY VINES AS CUT FLOWERS.—When 
there is a reception party or wedding 
here at this season I can send over long 
sprays of clematis with laterals unbroken 
and not tangled because I grow them on 
a string. I also grow the cinnamon vine 
as you grow Asparagus plumosus, and I 
also grow Lobb’s nasturtium onamound, 
training the shoots in radiating lines 
away from each other, and when wanted 
I can cut long pieces in splendid form for 
decoration. 








Chrysanthemums. 








DISPLAY OF GHRYSANTHEMUMS 
PARKS AT ALBANY, N. Y. 


I have not tried to give a display of 
enormous blooms or monstrosities in 
single or specimen flowers; I have at- 
tempted with some success, to collect 
such a number and variety of plants as 
would give a fair representation of the 
chrysanthemum family. Those most in- 
terested and posted in chrysanthemums 
as amateurs, have a decided preference 
for well grown, bushy plants, holding 
many blooms of moderate size, and I 
think commercial growers will find that 
as the taste or love for these plants be- 
comes more general, that except in a few 
individual instances the demand for the 
future will be for small, stocky, well 
grown plants furnished with good foli- 
age and abundant bloom; and small 
single flowers of the anemone type will 
be preferred to the stiff, rigid flowers re- 
cently exhibited in New York in vases. 

My endeavor in Albany has been not to 
glorify myself, but to cultivate a taste 
for the beautiful in flowers and foliage. 
My taste is for the quiet, restful arrange- 
ment of border planting, and for harmony 
in color and not glaring or striking 
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effects. Much of this effect is secured by 
foliage plants and not with flowers. 

I give annually a mid-summer exhibit 
in the Lake House of Washington Park, 
of crotons, caladiums, and assorted or 
selected bench plants in addition to the 
fall exhibit of chrysanthemums. It seems 
to me it is the province of every park de- 
partment or executive officer to provide 
the public with such exhibits. The effect 
is to interest the public in the efforts 
made in their behalf, and to refine and 
educate the masses to a proper apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful in nature. The more 
interested the public become, the less 
occasion have the authorities to find 
fault with the many trespasses usually 
committed upon turf, leaf and flower. 

Ofcourse all the leading varieties are 
grown here; if they stand the test of our 
system of cultivation and exhibition they 
are retained, ifnot, after a -ear’s trial 
they are discarded. Tall, naked stemmed 
sorts, or ones specially subject to mildew, 
or such as need special cultivation to 
have them produce creditable blossoms 
we do not care for; we want good health, 
good habit, and clean, abundant and 
vigorous foliage, as well as beautiful, 
clear, distinct, and lasting flowers in 
our plants. In addition to the named 
varieties we grow a large number of plants 
from seed, and some of them are very 
pretty. In arranging the exhibitions 
these seedlings are kept apart from the 
other kinds. 


The exhibition lasted from Nov. 4 to 
18, opening at 9 a m. and remaining 
open till 10 p. m. and it was free toall. 

The propagation and cultivation of 
the plants were under the immediate 
direction of Mr. Charles Sanders, the 
head gardener here, and the comments on 
the following varieties are by him. 

NEW VARIETIES SENT OUT IN 1895. 


The varieties are included under the 
headings of the florists who raised or 
disseminated them. 

Thos. H. Spaulding. Mrs, M. R. 
Parker, Jr., rich deep pink, early; Edith 
Smith, white, early; Helen Bloodgood, 
true clear pink; Mrs. Higinbotham, 
rich bright pink, medium season; Miss 
Georgia Compton, deep golden yellow, 
late, and Mrs. J. H. White, rich crimson, 
late. The above are all good varieties 
and so too are the following, but with 
me they are quite late: Miss Gladys 
Spaulding, white, grand; Autumn Leaves, 
white, red and yellow; Octoroon, ox 
blood red; and Brigand, deep crimson. 
The pea green, Ethel Amsden, is odd but 
not beautiful. 

Graham. Philadelphia, white, good 
and Katherine Leech, pure self pink, very 
good. 

Pitcher & Manda. J. H. Troy, white; 
J. E. Lager, early, yellow; W. B. Dins- 
more, golden yellow, and F. S. Atkins, 
pearly white, are all good. 

J.N. May. Sunrise, red, early, very 
good; Dean Hole, white, good; and 
Trilby, clear white, but too small. 

Hill & Co. Miss M. M. Johnson, yel- 
low, early, good, aud The Egyptian, 
large, red, but dull color. 

GENERAL COLLECTION OF VARIETIES. 


We are adding to and dropping from 
this list every year. 

Very good this year. W. H. Lincoln, 
yellow; Mrs. J. B. Crane, deep rose; 
Maud Dean, fine pink; Marie Louise, 
white, large, early; Princess of Chrys- 
anthemums, delicate pink, very large; 
Christa Bell, apricot yellow; Clinton 
Chalfant, golden yellow; Pitcher & 
Manda, yellow and white; The Living- 
stone, Indian red; Vivand-Morel, pink, 
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Constellation, grand pink; Mrs. G. A. 
Magee, silvery pink; Mrs. G. M. Pull- 
man, golden yellow, very large; Miss 
Florence Pullman, white; Minerva, yel- 
low, one of the best; Mrs. George West, 
rose purple; Mrs. W. R. Merrian, soft 
pink; Mayflower, white, long keeping; 
Mrs. Jerome Jones, white, late; Niveus, 
white, ivory white; Adele Merz, deep 
rose; George W. Childs, velvety crimson. 

Good. Mr. Hicks Arnold, old gold; 
Mr. A. G. Ramsey, Indian red; Mrs. E. 
D. Adams, white; Mrs. John Ayeman, 
rose pink; Miss Annie Manda, white, 
hairy; Christopher Columbus, dark 
crimson, early; Beauty of California, 
light pink, early; Partridge, terra cotta; 
Baron Hirsch, crimson bronze, early; 
Dorothy Toler, rose tipped red; L’Enfant 
des Deux Mondes, white, hairy; Georgi- 
enne Bramhall, primrose yellow, early; 
J. M. Kupper, bronze, early; Lillian Rus- 
sel, silvery pink; Louis Boehmer, deep 
pink; Mrs. James Eadie, silvery pink, 
late; Pelican, white; R. M. Grey, terra 
cotta, hairy; Thomas H. Brown, pink, 
large; Silver Cloud, white and salmon, 
W. C. Cook, yellow; Lillian B. Bird, 
shrimp pink; Eda Prass, salmon; Ada 
Spaulding, pink, Mrs. G. H. Morgan, 
yellow; Miss E. T. Hulst, pink, early; 
Mutual Friend, white. 

Very late this year. Harry May, old 
gold; Mrs. W.S. Kimball, creamy white; 
Achilles, pink changing to white; Beau 
Ideal, rose pink; Heron’s Plume, white; 
John Rossiter, yellow; Shenandoah, 
chestnut brown; The Queen, white, and 
Challenge, golden yellow. 

Other Varieties. Mrs. J. Hood Wright, 
white, has run out; Edwin Molyneux, 
chestnut crimson, is no good here; A. H. 
Fewkes, rich yellow, is poor this year; C. 
Shrimpton, bright crimson, is fair; Eider- 
down, snow white, isn’t much good; E. 
Dailledouze, yellow, is good when it does 
well; Inter Ocean, pearly white, isn’t so 
good this year; Great Republic, bronze, 
is fair; Kioto, yellow, isn’t much good; 
Lady Playfair, pearl pink, is fair; Mrs. 
W.H. Trotter, is hard to make a good 
plant of; Cesare Costa, is a fairly good 
dark red; Lady Florence, rich yellow, has 


done badly; La France, pink, is out of 
date; Mrs. C. Lanier, soft rose, isn’t very 
good this year; Mrs. H. McK. Twombly, 
white; Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, rose 
madder, Mrs. J. Brown, rose pink, and 
Mrs. J. G. Whilldin, yellow, are only 
fairly good this season; Mrs. Alpheus 
Hardy, white, is a good hairy flower, but 
the plant is a poor grower. 

No good. Esther Cleveland, deep rose, 
Bonnie Marjorie, primrose yellow; Miss 
G. H. Bates, clear yellow; Mrs. J. Dallas, 
rich apricot; Robert Owen, yellow; 
Shasta, white, and Wanlass, light pink. 

Wm. S. EGERTON, 
Landscape Architect and Superintendent 
of Parks. 

Albany, N. Y., Nov. 15, 1895. 


GHRYSANTHEMUMS OUT OF DOORS. 


My crysanthemums have been very late 
this season. Though I have three ‘‘Sep- 
tember flowering’? ones, they did not 
come into blossom till late in October. 
Over a dozen “early October flowering” 
ones were much behind this time. My 
chrysanthemums are all in the open 
ground, and I am not at all disturbed, 
as so many of your subscribers seem to 
be, by the fact that the greenhouse flowers 
are so much finer. Grown out of doors 
they are so much finer than almost any 
other flower, and at the same time so 
little trouble—as c mpared with roses, 
for instance, or bulbs—that I am more 
than satisfied with them. Mine have al- 
ways had the black aphis until this year, 
when I followed GarDENING’s suggestion 
of severe hosing, and then there was not 
a single insect on my plants. I cover 
them with a light mulch of stable ma- 
nure and hay during the winter, but I 
presume they would be perfectly hardy 
without that protection. How far north 
will they live out of doors? xe 

South Jersey. 

The pompon and Chinese varie ies, if 
established plants and planted in shel- 
tered, well drained gardens, may be 
grown out of doors as far north as Bos- 
ton, but their bloom is uncertain, early 


fall frosts often destroying them before 
they open. The Japanese sorts as a rule 
are tender; at the same time, under a 
mulching, many of them will live over 
winter on Long Island. But hardiness is 
one of the qualities our florists ignore in 
raising new chrysanthemums. 


GHRYSANTHEMUM MRS. W. G. BGAN. 


This is a new variety raised by F. 
Dorner & Son, Lafayette, Ind., andnamed 
in compliment to the lady of Egandale. 
The flower is very large, measuring 101% 
inches over the top, of the Ada Spaulding 
build. ‘The color,” the raisers tell us, is 
“crimson pink at the base, shading at 
the apex to pale sulphur, suffused with 
strawy buff on the outside of petals.” 
The plantis of medium height, and sturdy 
growth, and has fine foliage, and it is an 
early blooming variety, the first flowers 
were cut from it this year Oct. 28. It has 
been exhibited at Chicago and Cincinnati 
and was awarded a first-class certificate 
at each place; at Chicago it also cap- 
tured the silver plate prize offered for the 
best seedling in the tested classes. 


GHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR GUT FLOWERS. 


Mr. E. Asmus, of West Hoboken, N. J., 
is one of the most extensive chrysanthe- 
mum growers for market in the country, 
and one of the best. Any one who leads, 
as he does,in the New York market, must 
necessarily produce as fine flowers as the 
art of man can grow; more than than 
that, his varieties must be the best— 
bold, distinct, full headed, stiff stemmed, 
and well supplied with healthy foliage, 
and the colors must be clean, clear, at- 
tractive, and beautiful. Further, the 
flowers must be of such substantial char- 
acter as to submit to being packed in 
baskets or boxes, carried into New York, 
there unpacked and displayed for sale, 
packed again and unpacked and set up in 
the florist’s store, without any apparent 
injury. Only such kinds that will stand 
this will pay the market growers to cul- 
tivate, and such kindsare as emphatically 
good for the amateur as for the florist. 
Under date of Nov. 19, and while his 
greenhouses are teeming with magnifi- 
cent flowers, Mr. Asmus kindly prepares 
and sends us the following list: 

The following varieties of chrysanthe- 
mums are, in my opinion, the best for 
cut flower purposes: 


EARLY VARIETIES. 


White—Mme. F. Bergmann, Mrs. H. 
Robinson. 

Yellow.—Marion Henderson, J. E. La- 
ger, Miss M. M. Johnson. 

Pink-—Nemesis. 

Dark-—Sunrise. 


MIDSEASON. 


White.—Niveus, Queen, Silver Cloud. 

Yellow.—H. L. Sunderbruch, Major 
Bonnaffon, E. Dailledouze, W.H. Lincoln. 

Pink.—Helen Bloodgood, Maud Dean, 
W.N. Rudd, Zulinda. 


LATE. 


White.—Mrs. Jerome Jones, Flora Hill. 

Pink.—Erminilda. 

Yellow.—H. W. Rieman, Challenge, Dr. 
Covert. E. ASMUS. 


GHRYSANTHEMUMS—POT PLANTS. 


We grow a large variety of chrysan- 
themums in pots for home and green- 
house decoration. Such plants must be 
of sturdy, stocky habit, with stout, stiff 
flower stems, and an abundance of clean, 
substantial foliage all the way up; but 
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much of all of this depends upon the 
treatment and attention given the plants 
by the grower. The flowers must be 
clean, clear and of good size, form, sub- 
stance and duration, and such as open 
perfect and have a pleasing effect. The 
following varieties I can recommend from 
experience. They have fine flowers, fine 
foliage, and good habit, and we can have 
them in small, medium, or specimen-sized 
plants as we wish, and if we want to cut 
them they are excellent for cut flowers: 

Ivory, white, dwarf. 

H. L. Sunderbruch, yellow. 

Clinton Chalfant, golden yellow. 

Joseph H. White, creamy white. 

Puritan, white, flushed lilac. 

Portia, delicate pink. 

L. Canning, creamy white. 

Inter-Ocean, white. 

George William Childs, crimson. 

A. H. Fewkes, yellow. 

Domination, white. 

Ada Spaulding, light pink. 

Louis Boehmer, pink-purple, hairy. 

Superbiflora, carmine-rose and white. 

Vernal Fall, pink. 

Theo, white. 

Louis Menand, brown and gold. 

J. Shrimpton, red. 

Etoile de Lyon, white, striped purple. 

Major Bonnaffon, yellow. 

Wm. H. Lincoln, yellow. 

Tora, light pink, tubular. 

Octave Mirabeau 

Georgienne Bramhall, yellow. 

Primula, primrose. 

Columbine, red, reverse of petals, 
bronze. This is a new variety not yet 
on the market, but it will be next spring. 
Specimen plants of it grown by Mr. Hat- 
field, my neighbor, have been fine. Under 
electric light it was the prettiest variety 
atthe Boston show. But it is of no use 
for large flowers. Georgiana Pitcher 
promises to be one of the best yellows. 

JAMES WHEELER. 

Brookline, Mass. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM GRETGHEH BUETTNER. 


This variety, which figures in the pres 
ent issue, is a magnificent loosely built 
white Japanese, which received certificate 
offered for the most distinctive white 
seedling at the recent Chicago show. It 
originated with Mr. E. Buettner, Park 
Ridge, Ill., and caused a marked sensa- 
tion when on exhibition. Its size and 
purity of color, combined with its irregu- 
lar grace of form, make it one of the 
notable accessions of the present season. 
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ROSES. 


X, South New Jersey, asks: ‘‘Do I need 
to protect for the winter any of the fol- 
lowing roses? They were selected care- 
fully by acomparison of many lists in 
GARDENING, and were planted in deep rich 
soil according to the directions given. I 
lost a number of roses last winter by 
protecting them with leaves, under which 
they decayed, and am anxious to avoid 
the loss this year. Our climate is very 
warm and open, with almost no snow, 
and the thermometer seldom down to 
zero, except in unusual winters like that 
of ’93-'94, when evergreen euonymous 
ten and fifteen feet taJl were cut to the 
ground. I divide the list of roses into 
three sections. 

1. ‘‘Roses that have been in their places 
a year and a half. Hermosa, Cramoisi 
Superieur; Duchesse de Thuringe, very 


ze 
thrifty; Virginia and Rubens, Tea roses, 


rather less so; and Marie Drivon and 
Reine Marie Henriette, climbers which 
have never climbed at all or blossomed. 
They have grown a very little and are 
each abouta foot tall.” 

Ans.—Cover all of these. Lay them 
down flat on the ground with the 
branches close together and pointing one 
way and place a few inches deep of 
earth on top of them; or better still have 
some sods cut and place these one deep 
and grass side down on top of the roses 
in place of the loose earth, as recom- 
mended in GARDENING before now. 

2. “Roses that were set out in the 
spring of this year blossomed well, and 
are big and healthy. Gen. Jacqueminot, 
Paul Neyron, Mrs. John Laing, Clothilde 
Soupert, Mme. G. Bruant, La France, 
Malmaison, Persian Yellow, Crimson 
Rambler.”’ 

Ans.—All of these should be perfectly 
hardy with you. It may be safer how- 
ever to mulch about, or cover with a sod 
La France, Malmaison, and if it be small 
Crimson Rambler too. 

3. ‘Roses just bought, in their places 
since the 16th October and only from 4 
to 6 inches high. American Beauty, 
Prince Camille de Rohan, Magna Charta, 
Anne de Diesbach, Mrs. Paul, Duchess 
of Albany, Alfred Colomb, Gloire de 
Margottin, Ulrich Brunner, Mme. Chas. 
Wood, Mrs. Degraw, Mme. Schwaller, 
Coquette des Blanches, Sweetbrier, 
Climbing La France, Dawson Rose, 
Wichuraiana. (a) As the roses have been 
planted perfectly erect, it would be 
sufficient to protect them with earth as 
is so often suggested in GARDENING, with- 
out breaking them. I intend mulching 
them all for the winter with a well de- 
cayed compost (b) of cow manure and 
oak leaves if you consider it advisable. 
This I thought of forking in in the spring, 
and then mulching them with wood 
ashes, as suggested by one of your sub- 
scribers as a preventive of mildew. 
Can you recommend this last procedure 
(c) from your own experience? How 
thick would it be (d) safe to make the 
mulch? Are not ashes rather (e) danger- 
ous to use?”’ 

Ans.—Roses four to six inches high are 
altogether too small to plant out o1 
doors in the fall, for the frosts of winter 
are apt to heave them partly out of the 
ground; but such small plants set out in 
spring would grow all right. So far as 
hardiness goes all except Mrs, Paul, 
Duchess of Albany, Mme. Schwaller, and 
climbing La France should be perfectly 
hardy with you; rather than risk such 
little plants as these out of doors we 
would lift and plant them in a box, filled 
with ordinary moist earth, and keep 
them in a light but cool cellar or window 
over winter and plant them out of 
doors again in spring. (a) Yes, you may 
draw the earth up against them, or bet- 
ter still place a spadeful of earth about 
them, taking it from somewhere else so as 
not to make a hole in the bed. (b) Quite 
good, but ifthe manure is wet or pasty 
don’t let it come up against the stems ot 
the roses. (c) No, we have not tried it, 
but we have no doubt that a top dress- 
ing of wood ashes is good for roses. 
(dande) A top dressing consists of a 
sprinkling broadcast over the bed say a 
half-inch deep, then there is no danger, 
but keep it away from the necks of the 
plants. 


ROsE BuGs, WILL DROUTH KILL THEM? 
A subscriber in Rockingham County, Va., 
writes under date of October 25: ‘We 
are having a fearful drought, not one 


spear of chickweed to be seen, only think 
of it, but it will come with rain, there is 
no hope of killing it. Ido hope it may 
kill the rose bugs. Iremember one dry 
fall and winter when the rose bugs were 
a week later coming the next season, and 
very few of them. 
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GREENHOUSE NOTES. 


Amaryllis Aulica, and Empress of In- 
dia, and other hybrids are now coming 
into bloom with us. We give these plants 
a partial rest all the summer, but they re- 
tain their foliage. When we bring them 
into the greenhousein September we grad- 
ually increase the supply of water andthe 
temperature, and give an occasional 
watering of liquid manure. A. Johnsoni 
blooms with us about May. It is de- 
cidedly deciduous. After itisdonebloom- 
ing we allow it to gradually dry off. We 
have one specimen that produces every 
year from 50 to 60 spikes. Cyclamenare 
now coming into bloom. Place them as 
near the glass as you can. The earliest 
potted batch of freesias, if their pots are 
well filled with roots, may be brought 
into a warm house, placing them upon a 
shelf near the glass, to hurry them on. 
Cinerarias and calceolarias need atten- 
tion in the way of re-potting, and keep- 
ing them clean from green-fly by careful 
fumigating—they are very sensitive to to- 
bacco smoke. Keep fresh tobacco stems 
on the hot water pipes. The temperature 
must not be allowed to rise too high, es- 
pecially by fire heat; the more cold-frame- 
like the house is kept the better. Givethe 
plants plenty of room. 

Oxalis Bowiei, rose, cernua, yellow, ver- 
sicolor, crimson and white and pale yel- 
low, purpurea and alba are coming into 
flower in suspended pots and baskets. 
Lobelia Erinus makes a fine decorative 
plant for the cool greenhouse or window 
garden. Nasturtiums(Tropz#olum) come 
in very useful for cutting, and last well. 
Re-pot any geraniums needed for winter- 
flowering. This is the time we put in leat 
cutting of Rex Begonias. 

Wo. FITzwiLuiaM. 
SOME OF MY WINTER BLOOMING WINDOW 
PLANTS. 

One of the best plants for the window 
garden is 

PLUMBAGO COCCINEA.—It is a reliable 
and persistant bloomer. The first buds 
appear in late October or early November 
and the pretty rose colored flowers help 
to brighten many a gloomy winter day. 
It is a very patient plant, willing to take 
a back seat, not seeming to require the 
brightest sun, but it likes a warm place, 
indeed, that seems the only condition it 
insists upon. Sometimes on a cool morn- 
ing Ihave found my plant, with leaves 
drooping and looking in a most discon- 
solate manner, but as soon as the room 
is light, warm and cheery, it recovers 
itself and no harm is done. Mine has 
never been troubled with insects of any 
kind, nor does it drop its lower leaves, 
as some plants will. These are two 
good qualities in house plants for ama- 
teurs. [This plumbago is an East Indian 
plant. Seeillustration of itin GARDENING, 
VoL. 1, March 1, 1893.—Ep.] A plant of 

CHOROZEMA VARIUM is at this writing 
loaded with buds. Seeing the plant 
listed as a winter bloomer I bought one 
last spring, knowing nothing of it; the 
care has been a sort of an experiment. As 
it grew it has been cut back, to give more 
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blooming stalks, and it has grown well 
all summer, until now it is a good sized 
plant in an8-inch pot. The buds are at 
the end of every stem, and I am waiting 
for them to open,—if pretty (and what 
flower is not in winter?) it will be quite 
desirable, for it is of easy culture, its chief 
requirements being sun of course, a fair 
supply of water and acool place. [This 
slender shrubby plant is a native of 
New Holland, and bears a profusion of 
small yellow and red pea flowers. Shear 
off all the old flower sprays after the 
plant has done blooming. It is propa- 
gated from seed.—Ep.] A pretty sight 
in my window to-day is a plant of 

EPIPHYLLUM TRUNCATUM. It stands 
on a bracket, and even those who dislike 
the ‘‘horrid things’? cannot help admir- 
ing it, andit has almost countless buds 
and blossoms in all stages of growth, 
and it is a friend who never fails to re- 
ward me, for what little care I giveit. I 
am very fond of 

‘BEGONIAS and now have some twenty 
five varieties. Although they are my 
favorites I have not been as successful 
with them as with other plants, called 
more difficult of culture; however, they 
promise well now, 8B. semperflorens 
gigantea rosea is in bloom. The flower is 
lovely, and the plant in constant flower, 
but they persist in dropping their lower 
leaves and I notice they do this in florists’ 
greenhouses, Begonia Vernon is a good 
plant, free in bloom, and with bright 
green foliage close to the soil. Mine are 
potted in good garden soil and leafmold, 
with a little sand, and the pots are 
drained with charcoal and broken pots. 

Connecticut. H. Be. 


NERINE—LYGORIS—SPIDER LILY. 


Ga Cabs Newark Nevo asks:s Are 
Nerine Japonica, Lycoris radiata, Guern- 
sey'lily and spider lily all different names 
for the same plant? Is it, or they, hardy 
here? Which one has yellow flowers?” 

Ans. Lycoris radiata is the proper 





name of ‘‘Nerine Japonica.’’ The Guern- 
sey lily is Nerine Sarniensis. ‘“‘Spider lily”’ 
is aname given in common to many spe- 
cies of Crinum. Lycoris aurea has yellow 
flowers. None of these plants is hardy at 
Dosoris, and that means in N. Y. In the 
South, however, they are hardy. 


AZALEAS AS HOUSE PLANTS. 


It is not during the winter months that 
azaleas are liable to suffer, for if they be 
put in a light window and given water 
when dry, they will behave all right. It 
is in the hot dry summer months that the 
danger lies in the keeping of the azalea as 
a house plant from year to year. But 
there is nothing difficult in growing aza- 
leas from quitesmall plantsentirely with- 
out the aid of a greenhouse. The single 
varieties are best for this purpose, as they 
grow more freely than the double ones, 
and I think look quite as pretty. When 
done blooming in the house, the old 
flowers should be carefully picked off, and 
if the plants need it, re-pot them into 
larger pots, using two parts leaf-soil and 
one composed of equal parts loam and 
sand, ram the soil firmly down between 
the roots and the sides of the new pot. 
Previous to this, however, see that the 
old ball of earth is moist all through, and 
that the drainage in the bottom of the 
pot is perfect. These are important de- 
tails. About the beginning of May, put 
the plants out of doors ina slightly shaded 
place, plunging the pots in the soil sothat 
the roots will be in a moist, cool place 
during the hot weather. In dry weather 
give water about every other day. This 
treatment should induce a healthy crop 
of leaves and by the end of summer the 
embryo flower buds for the next winter’s 
flowers will be wellformed. G. W. O. 


STEPHANOTIS, 


M. B. G., Iowa, writes: ‘‘I have had a 
had a stephanotis for a long time, but it 
never blossomed till this year. For about 


six weeks in last May and June it was 
loaded with seven or eight great creamy 
clusters, each containing seven or eight 
flowers as large as a single tuberose. 
This fall, however, it is not doing so well. 
The leaves, about two-thirds of them, 
have fallen off, and many of them remain- 
ing are covered with spots like those on 
the leaf enclosed to you. Whatcan I do 
fon ite 

Ans. The leaf is spotted with a downy 
mildew. Wash the leaves with a sponge 
and soft soapy water, then dust them 
over with sulphur. This is a check or 
preventive, not a cure. We don’t know 
what caused the sickness in your plant, 
but it is a very hard matter to recuperate 
a sick stephanotis. Bad drainage in the 
pot, probably caused by angle worms, 
and a sodden sour soil, will cause just 
such mischief. We would advise, cut back 
the soft, wilty vines a little, turn the 
plant out of the pot to see that the drain- 
age is free, but otherwise don’t break the 
ball of earth nor re-pot the plant just 
now, simply replace it unbroken in the 
pot. Then keep the earth only slightly 
moist, and in fine mornings dew the plant 
overhead. If after a time, say in early 
spring, the vines and leaves stiffen up, re- 
pot it, removing as much of the old soil 
as you can without injuring the roots, 
and use a comparatively small pot. 


THE DOVE FLOWER. 


kK. G. H., Bridgewater, Va., writes: 
“Your Boston notes recall a conversation 
I had with a ladyrecently. She is a great 
traveler, and talking of flowers, remarked 
that she had never seen flowers more per- 
feet and lovely than at the floral exhibi- 
tion in Boston; one, she remarked, that 
was new to her, was the dove flower. 
What is it?” 

Ans. Her estimate of the Boston plants 
is quite correct. The dove flower is Peris- 
teria elata,aterrestrial orchid indigenous 
in Panama, andcommon in cultivation in 
greenhouses. It 1s a vigorous plant, 
throwing up tall flower spikes, 2 to 4 
feet high, each bearing several white, fra- 
grant, waxy blossoms, the central part 
of which hasa strong resemblance to a 
white dove’s head and opening wings. 
It is also called Holy Ghost flower. It is 
not suitable as a house plant. 


LEMON OIL As AN INSECTICIDE.—Some 
of our readers have before now asked us 
about this, but not having had personal 
experience with it we were unable to give 
them a satisfactory reply. The other 
day, however, we were at James Dean’s 
greenhouse establishment, near Brook- 
lyn, and found that he had been using 
it. To satisfy us he made up some of the 
insecticide and allowed us to dip some 
palms in it, and then he sent the palmsto 
Dosoris, that we ourselves might know 
what effect the washing had on them. 
He poured two gallons of warm water 
(125°) into a wooden trough, and into 
this one pint of lemon oil, and stirred it 
up together a little; they unite at once. 
Wethen took the plants and dipped them, 
laying them on their sides a little because 
of the small quantity of mixture made 
up, and keeping them in the liquid five or 
six seconds. That finished the operation, 
they were then stood on the benchto dry. 
It was apparently instant death to scale 
and mealy bugs, and not the least injury 
to the plants was discernable. Mr. Dean 
showed us ferns, draczenas, ficus, and 
other plants that he had been dipping; in 
all cases the work of the insecticide 
seemed to be perfect, and in no instance 
was injury to the plant observed. 
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GEORGE S. CONOVER CHRYSANTHEMUM.— 
On Wednesday, Nov. 13, we received a 
box of flowers of this chrysanthemum 
from Vick & Hill, of Rochester,N.Y. We 
at once placed them in a vase filled with 
water on a table in our sanctum, and 
there they are yet (Nov. 25), some of 
them, notwithstanding their 400 miles 
journey by express, are more perfect than 
they were on their arrival, and others 
only beginning to show a little the worse 
for wear. Every bloom stands erect ona 
stem as stiffasa poker. The flowers are 
41% inches in diameter, and full double, 
perfect globes of a clear, pure yellow 
color. They are splendid blossoms, and 
we are glad so gooda flower has been 
selected to commemorate the name of so 
distinguished a gentleman as Mr. G. S. 
Conover, of Geneva. 


THE Harry CHRYSANTHEMUMSarte losing 
favor. We do not find as many of them 
in private gardens nor upon our exhibi- 
tion tables as we did in the past four or 
five years. Still they are very beautiful. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM PHILADELPHIA.—Not- 
withstanding all the honors conferred on 
this variety at home and abroad, we be- 
lieve it is disappointing. Although a fine, 
full, big ower, it is neither white nor yel- 
low. Perhaps extraordinary cultivation 
may improveits appearance, but as grown 
under ordinary care the buttery smeared 
tint of the petals in daylight is not at- 
tractive. 


Mrs. JoHN LAING ROSE is what we call 
a hardy remontant, or hardy perpetual 
rose. It is hardy, a good grower, and a 
free bloomer; its flowers are large, beauti- 
fully formed, soft pink in color, and quite 
fragrant. As late as the middle of No- 
vember we have a scattering of blooms 
among our hardy roses, but of course 
they are inferior flowers. On Wednesday, 
the 20th ult., the night before the hard 
freeze, we gathered some blossoms of Mrs. 
John Laing that would be passably good 
for summer blossoms, and they were 
much the best out-door roses of their time 
in the garden. 


Mr. W.A. STILEs, editor of Garden and 
Forest, has been appointed one of the 
Commissioners of Parks in the city of 
New York, for five years. This is a happy 
selection, and made because of the man’s 
fitness for the position, and entirely be- 
yond the pale of politics. Mr. Stiles is a 
gentleman of practical and refined horti- 
cultural taste, and he has always been 
deeply interested in the preservation and 
improvement of our parks, and in making 
them attractive to the multitude without 
in the least degree infringing upon their 
artistic landscape effect and beauty. Just 
now, when the Botanical Garden is under 
way, and a large acreage of new park 
grounds has to be designed and improved, 
to have men of the efficiency and calibre 
of Mr. Stiles at the head of the Park De- 
partment is a credit and an honor to the 
city of New York. 


Anjou Prars.—Messrs. Ellwanger & 
Barry of Rochester, N. Y., have sent us a 
box of these superfine pears to show us 
what an excellent fruit it is, and how 
good to grow for either home use or 
market purposes. The pears are clean- 
skinned, even in size, just ripe, but in a 
cool place they may be kept in perfect 
condition for a considerable time yet, and 
they average eight ounces each. The 
trees are healthy, vigorous, early and sure 
bearers every year, and adapted for gen- 
eral cultivation over most allthecountry. 
At Dosoris we have many trees of it, and 
ail behave well and bear fine fruit. Be- 
sides being our best seasonable dessert 
pear, it is also our best fruit now for stew- 
ing. As ripe fruit we have been using it 
since the middle of October, and we hope 
to have it in fine eating condition till the 
holidays, There is both pleasure and 
money in a pear like this, 


POISONING BY TULIP BULBs.—Our atten- 
tion was recently called by some of the 
workmen in a large seed and florists’ 
store to the condition of their fingers, the 
tips of which under the nails werecracked 
and ‘‘in raw flesh,” caused, they told us, 
by handling tulip bulbs. Every year at 
bulb time the same thing occurs, and ina 
much more painful degree when they han- 
dle the home grown bulbs than when 
they are at work with the Dutch grown 
stock; of course these men handle tens of 


thousands of tulips. In a cursory exam- 
ination of the wounds we could not tell 
what was the real cause of the trouble, 
but on examining the tulip bulbs we are 
inclined to believe it is caused by the uff 
or hairs so plentiful under the brown outer 
skin, and we are strengthened in this opin- 
ion by the fact that the brown skin of the 
home grown bulbs is much more broken 
than is that of theimported ones, hence the 
fluff has a greater opportunity of escape. 
The men now protect their hands with 
rubber finger-tip shields. 


MusHRooM CULTURE—PEEPING TOM.— 
A word with you: Some of our largest, 
oldest and most money-making mush- 
room-growers guard their methods of 
cultivation with the utmost secrecy; they 
have a perfect right to do this, they urge 
their methods upon no one, they inter- 
fere with no one. If you wish to know 
these secrets, and see the mushrooms 
growing, go to the grower openly and 
manfully state your business and place 
yourselfin his hands. If he doesnot care 
to show you his mushrooms nor explain 
his methods of cultivation to you, he 
will tell you so and treat you civilly. 
Sneaking around into this corner, that 
corner, and the other, where you have no 
right or permission to be, hiding as it 
were from the proprietor, and attempt- 
ing to obtain information surreptitiously 
from the hired men at work, are dishon- 
orable methods, that no self respecting 
manly man would condescend to. And 
meaner still when that same fellow goes 
arvund to growers who open their doors 
to any interested person and boasts to 
them of the ignominious way in which he 
sneaked within the gates of their more 
secret neighbor. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN THE BROOKLYN 
Park.—One of the large greenhouses in 
Prospect Park has, during the past month, 
been completely filled with bright and 
beautiful chrysanthemums grown in pots, 
and the public was invited to come to see 
them. Among the handsomest; flowers 
were Golden Wedding, Mrs, Chas. Lanier, 
W. Brown, Mrs. F. L. Ames, Mrs. J. G. 
Whilldin, and Gloriosum, all yellow; Mrs. 
W. P. Henszey, crimson, reverse gold; 
Cullingfordii, glowing crimson; Jeanne 
Delaux, dark crimson maroon; Val d’An- 
dorre, red, striped yellow; Ivory and Mrs. 
L. Canning, white, and Good Gracious, 
Viviand-Morel, and Waban, pink, and 
scores of others equally good were there. 
But the largest plant by far,—broad, 
stocky, and full of leaves to the ground. 
and asnow mound of flowers, was a 7- 
foot wide specimen of the single white- 
flowered sort called Daisy. After the 
chrysanthemumis are past this greenhouse 
is filled with other seasonable blooming 
plants, and its floral fullness and gaiety 
maintained all the winter and spring, and 
it is filled with tender aquatics in sum- 
mer. Adjoining ranges of greenhouses 
are devoted to palms, cacti, ferns, orchids, 
etc., and all are freely open to the people. 
This is as it should be, and as we hope to 
see it in the parks of every city in the 
country. 

Supt. Egerton, of the Albany parks, 
tells us about how it is done in his city; 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and Chicago also have 
spacious greenhouse gardens teeming 
with floral beauty and tropical luxuri- 
ance as much for the benefit and pleasure 
of the public in winter as are the outdoor 
flower beds and rose gardens in summer, 


Poisonous WILD PLANTS INAND AROUND 
New Yorx.—Dr. Henry H. Rusby deliv- 
ered a lecture in New York a few nights 
ago on this subject. Among plants more 
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or less poisonous he mentioned the follow- 
ing: Aconite, roots sometimes mistaken 
for horseradish; poisonous mushrooms; 
black cohosh (Cimicifiga); white and red 
berried baneberry; birthroot (Trillium 
erectum); dogbane (Apocynum); man-of- 
the-earth creeper (Jpomcea pandurata); 
Indian turnip (Arisema_ triphyllum); 
bloodroot (Sanguinaria); mandrake or 
May apple; pokeroot (Phytolacca); lily 
of the valley “is powerfully poisonous”; 
water parsnip or water hemlock (Cicuta 
maculata), ‘‘a root that has destroyed 
more lives than all the others mentioned 
combined”’; the common wild parsnip, 
“through its local irritant properties’’; 
the black elder (Sambucus Canadensis); 
‘4s very poisonous’’; the seeds of the horse 
chestnut, and probably the bark; the 
roots and bark of the common locust, and 
in a lesser degree its leaves; horse radish 
and water cresses both when eaten in 
inordinate quantity; several cases of poi- 
soning of domestic animals by eating 
juniper and various species of buttercups 
are recorded; garden celandine ‘is a 
drastic poison’’; tansy, injudiciously used; 
henbane; Indian tobacco ( Lobelia inflata) 
‘‘has an extensive record of fatal poison- 
ing cases’; unripe fruit or berries of the 
common potato; the fruit of the May 
apple; the fruit of the red buckeye; and a 
good many others. He remarked that 
“most poisonous roots are most active 
when fresh.’ And in explaining that 
while one part of the plant may be good 
to eat another part may be virulently 
poisonous, and instanced ‘‘The young 
shoots of pokeroot make a delicious green 
very similar to asparagus, but the root 
is poisonous. Very young potatoes or 
sun greened ones are poisonous.” 


GEORGE SUGH. 

Many are the lovers of horticulture and 
the cultivators of fine plants who will 
regret to learn of the death, a few weeks 
ago, of Mr. George Such, of South Amboy, 
N. J. For several years he had been in 
failing health, and a few months since in 
company with Mrs. Such he sailed for 
Europe, hoping the sea voyage would do 
him good, but it didn’t, and he immedi- 
ately returned to New York, where he 
died in less than a week after his arrival. 

Between fifteen and thirty years ago he 
had the greatest greenhouse establish- 
ment on this continent, and there is not 
now and there never has been another to 
equal it in progressive inportance. Mr. 
Such loved flowers and he gathered into 
his greenhouses from home and abroad, 
regardless of expense, a vast array of the 
most beautiful and deserving plants ob- 
tainable, he knew them thoroughly and 
grew them all with a loving care and in 
perfection, and from the knowledge that 
grew out of it he obtained the purest hap- 
piness. Mr. Such’s nature was retiring 
and a modest one, but he certainly gave 
a greater impetus to the love for rare 
plants and orchids than any other one 
man in this country, either florist or 
private gentleman, not only by a lavish 
expenditure of money, but by intelligent 
and successful cultivation of them, by the 
publication ofcatalogues ofextraordinary 
correctness and which showed forth in 
every line uncommon culture and knowl- 
edge, by many and most extensive public 
exhibits of rare plants, and by an un- 
bounded hospitality shown to number- 
less strangers who were attracted to his 
home by the fame of his collection. 


ED 
EvuROPEAN Ivy.—E. H, A., New York, 


sent to a prominent florist firm for some 
plants of Hedera Helix. They replied that 


they did not know any plant of that 
na e,and after making some inquiries, 
they were unable to tell anything 
about. It is almost incredible that any 
intelligent florist in America should not 
know the botanical name of so common 
a plant as the European or English ivy. 
But surely this was a mistake of an 
ignorant order clerk. 
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OUR GOOL GRAPE HOUSE. 


We have been much interested and 
gratified with the account of Mr. Smith’s 
cold grape house which we find in Gar- 
DENING, Nov. 1, page 55. Think of 24 
years of success and not a single failure! 
Of what outside crop can the same be 
said? Now we went to school to Mr. 
Smith, he taught us what we know of 
grape culture,and as he taught us so 
have we practiced. But our grapery is 
only 12 years old, still there has not been 
a single failure in it during this time, and 
something from this house has been seen 
at our annual fairs every year, and we 
have received for it our quota of prizes 
and gratuities, something every year, 
testimonials of the success we have had 
in carrying out the principles of grape 
growing as taught us by Mr. Smith. 

Our cold grape house is span roofed, 40 
x18 feet, and contains 36 vines, mostly 
Hamburghs. It is almost a copy of Mr. 
Smith’s. But the inside is a hard gravelly 
core that gets no water, or very little, 
the year through; the vines must get 
their living from the outside borderalone. 
One thing is certain, in following Mr. 
Smith’s methods we have had success 
first to last, and grapes in abundance for 
ourselves and our friends. 

FEARING BURR. 

Hingham Centre, Mass. 


A cool grape house consists of a green- 
house without any fire heat in it. Such 
a house is inexpensive, easily constructed, 
and easily run, and there is very little 
labor indeed attached toit. Ifyou want 
a cheap, light but serviceable structure, 
make a rough outline of the house you 
should like to get, and submit it to one 
of the firms advertising greenhouse- 
building materials in GARDENING for an 
estimate. 

If you wish to build it yourself or have 
it built by your village carpenter, they 
can furnish you with sash bars, plates 
and all other woodwork and iron parts 
better and far cheaper than your village 
man can get them out for you. The price 
of glass is quite reasonable; you can get 
it at any dealer’s store. Or if you want 
a real nice job, get the greenhouse-builder 
to estimate on the whole job. Write to 
him anyway. 


BERRIES, GROW MORE OF THEM. 


Any intelligent amateur can grow ripe 
luscious strawberries, ready for picking, at 
two cents per quart. With good cultiva- 
tion at the rate of 100 bushels per acre 
should be grown; in fact, 200 bushels per 
acre is not an unusual yield, and 300 is 
often produced, Fruit that can be grown 
so cheaply and in such quantity, should 
be considered a necessity in every family. 

Growing them yourselves you can have 
them fresh from the vines, ripe, delicious 
and at a cost of only two cents a quart! 
Let us see what market berries cost the 
raisers: For good berries, carefully picked 


in clean new boxes, well packed and hon- 
estly measured, it may be estimated by 
the quart as follows, (and for anything 
like good berries you have to pay much 
more than this): 


Cost of growing ready for picking..2 cents. 


Picking ea <pate kee eee 1% 

BOXES Wye ee me Rom eT ne Durst te : 
Cases, packing and delivery... ..1 ue 
Freight or express charges ...,1% ‘“ 


Commission for selling 


Actual cost onsmarketay .) sce we 8c per qt. 


Now you can raise four quarts of ber- 
ries in your own garden or field for that 
price, and you can raise from six to ten 
quarts for the price you pay vour market 
man for the finest quality fruit, and every 
one of your own berries is solid, fresh, 
quite ripe, and delicious. 

You can have your berries at first cost, 
and picking them provides a pleasure for 
wife and children. Every amateur in the 
country and every owner of a house in the 
the village, should grow big berries and 
lots of them for family use. You may 
thus have them fresh from the vines in 
summer, and canned, dried, or preserved 
for winter. There is no better food than 
ripe fruit. There is none more healthful, 
and at two or three cents per quart there 
is none cheaper. A berry garden for next 
season should be decided upon at once. 

Sparta, Wis. M. A. THAYER. 


PAINTING A GREENHOUSE—GRAPES. 


1. I am building a small greenhouse 
16x42 three-quarter span. How shall I 
manage to paint the roof after it is 
finished? What contrivance has the 
painter to stand on to reach the sash 
bars, ridge, etc? Now this may seem a 
very simple question, but no one here can 
tell me anything about a greenhouse. 
My lumber is best quality Louisiana 
cypress and given a coat of hot linseed 
oil before put up. I also want to know 
about having a 

2. BLAack HAMBURGH grapevine ripen- 
ing in this house, but planted outside. I 
have left openings in my front wall (hol- 
low brick wall) for two vines and one 
must be a Black Hamburgh; which will 
be the best white grape for the other 
vine? I do not wish to force them at all, 
but simply to ripen under glass. 

Tracy City, Tenn. E. O. N: 


1. By the simplest contrivance possi- 
ble,—glaziers, step brackets tacked on to 
the ratters, say 6 feet apart, and a plank 
laid across them. There are some pro- 
fessional greenhouse builders at work 
here just now, and this is how they do 
it. The brackets are strips of board 7% 
in. thick and nearly 2 inches wide with 
the ends bevelled to suit the slope of the 
roof, and tacked to the outside of the 
sash bar. When the top is all glazed and 
painted the upper row of brackets is re- 
moved, nail holes puttied, and the next 
stretch finished, the lower stretch can be 
reached from the ground or a pair of 
steps. Owners of greenhouses generally 
have two or more glazing ladders, which 
consists of a common pine board with 
bracket steps, board wide, and about 2 
feet apart; two or three, 2 feet long nar- 
row strips are nailed across on the under 
side of the board-ladder to keep it from 
breaking through the glass, the strips 
crossing two or more sash bars. When 
two of these ladders are laid on a roofa 
board can be placed across them to act 
as a scaffold; but in replacing broken 
glass or painting a careful man needs no 
scaffolding other than the ladder. Mod- 
ern greenhouses are, as a rule, sur- 
mounted by a fancy iron cresting run 
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along outside on the ridge-pole; were it 
not for this, with a 2-inch thick cleat 
nailed under the upper end of the ladder, 
we could hook the ladder on to the ridge- 
pole and make the task of glazing quite 
easy. Where the houses are crested we 
overcome the difficulty by hitching the 
end cleat of ovr ladder on to the cross 
bar under the ventilator, but we have to 
open the ventilator a little to do this. 
For the roof, benches and floors cypress 
lumber is very good, but for doors we 
prefer white pine; it doesn’t warp so 
much as the other. 

2. Black Hamburgh, as a black grape, 
and Muscat of Alexandria as a white 
are the two best grapes you can plant. 
Your arrangement seems to be all right, 
but mark, you musn’t keep the vines in 
the greenhouse in the winter if you are 
going to grow other plants in it. After 
the grapes are cut, unfasten the vines 
from the trellis, bend them down to one 
side and box or otherwise cover them up 
to keep them cool, or better still, have it 
so arranged that you can turn the vines 
completely out of doors in winter, tying 
them together and covering them up 
even then. 








Exhibitions. 








THE NEW YORK FLOWER SHOW 


Held in the concert hall in Madison 
Square Garden, Nov. 25-30, was the most 
beautiful we have seen in many aday, the 
exhibits without exception were superb, 
and there was no crowding, neither was 
there anything of that distasteful feature 
so often peculiar to large flower shows, 
the introduction of a lot of rubbish to 
help fill up the space. The whole matter 
of hall decoration and floral arrangement 
had been placed in the hands of Mr. J. I. 
Donlan, an expert is this line, and his 
work was elegant, refined, plainand good. 
Southern evergreen smilax and _ long- 
leaved pine branches were mostly used 
against the walls and many of the com- 
peting palms, bays, araucarias, large 
ferns and the like disposed that they 
formed a part of the hall decoration with- 
out interfering with their positions in the 
competing classes. Palms, draczenas, cro- 
tons, marantas, aralias, and other fine 
leaved plants in pots formed circular 
mounds; two magnificent species ot a 
long drooping-fronded fern (Polypodium 
subauriculatum), with leaves touching 
the ground, were supported on trestles 8 
or 9 feet high. Cyclamen in pots were 
massive, but compact, and in fine leaf and 
flower. Siebrecht & Wadley, of New Ro- 
chelle, made a beautiful display of orchids 
in bloom,—Dendrobium formosum gigan- 
teum, a showy white-flowered one, being 
particularly attractive. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS were the leading 
feature, and mostly as cut flowers. They 
consisted of individual bloomseachsta .d- 
ing on a long, strong, leafy stem, and 
were models of perfection. Happily there 
was nothing of the old flat board system 
where the short-cut-off leafless flower 
heads used to be laid flat on boards in 
deceptive array. By the system of to- 
day, when every bloom must have an 18- 
inch long stem, we can at once see what 
kind of plant it grows on, whether it is 
weak-necked or strong, full or sparsely 
leaved, subject to mildew or not. And 
several had as much as 3-foot stems. 
Among the finest yellows were Eugene 
Dailledouze, W. H. Lincoln; Golden Wed- 
ding, Major Bonnaffon, W. H. Rieman 
(globular heads, fine stiff leafy stems), Dr. 





Covert, D. G. Hughes; white, Queen (cut 
before too old), Philadelphia (shown per- 
fectly white, but few flowers of it), Mrs. J. 
Jones Mayflower, Niveus (quite a num- 
ber of), Our Mutual Friend (this might 
be better), Flora Hill; pink, Viviand- 
Morel and Pres. W.R. Smith (apparently 
the two favorites), Zulinda, Erminilda, 
Ada H. LeRoy, and Indiana; bronze, 
Harry May; crimson, Cullingfordii and 
Shrimpton. 

THE ROsEs were very fine, some Brides- 
maids being the finest ever shown in New 
York. Among the best varieties were 
The Bride, Niphetos, Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria (superb), white; Catherine Mer- 
met and Bridesmaid, pink; the invincible 
American Beauty, deep rose; Meteor, 
velvety crimson; and the new Mrs. W. C, 
Whitney bright deep pink; and Belle 
Siebrecht, bright rose. 

SELECT CARNATIONS.—There was a 
splendid array of carnations in competi- 
tion for the Dean $50 silvercup. Mr. W.C. 
Ward, of Queens, won it with Daybreak, 
Bridesmaid, Wm. Scott, and Mrs. Chas. 
Duhme, pink; Meteor, crimson; and Ethel, 
Lizzie McGowan, and Storm King, white. 
Among other varieties that looked par- 
ticularly well were Bouton d’Or, pale yel- 
low; Eldorado, yellow; Goldfinch, yel- 
low; Alaska, white; Maud Dean, inner 
part of petals blush, outer part white; 
and Lily Dean,a lovely pure white flower 
penciled around the edges with bright 
pink. The yellow carnations are not 
pure yellow, our winter blooming sorts 
are more or less variegated with pink. 


AT THE FLOWER SHOW HELD HERE last 
month, the prominent chrysanthemums 
were Minerva, Georgienne Bramhall, and 
H. L. Sunderbruch, all yellow; Philadel- 
phia, creamy white; Viviand-Morel, and 
Mrs. G. West, pink; G. W. Childs, and 
Mrs. A. J. Drexel, crimson; and Niveus 
and Queen, white. ‘‘Majencha,” an in- 
curved, dark pink variety of the C. B. 
Whitnall type and raised by Malcolm 
MacRorie, obtained first prize as a seed- 
ling never before exhibited. Conspicuous 
among the many fine orchids were Cat- 
tleya labiata and C. Bowringeana; Den- 
drobium Phalenopsis Schroderianum; 
and D. formosum giganteum;, Oncidium 
varicosum, Rogersii, and Gravesiana a 
variety of O crispum,and a fine specimen 
of Cypripedium vexillarium. Other plants 
that were the center of much attraction 
were a splendid specimen, fourteen feet 
high, of the rare palm Phoenicophium 
sechellarum from Mr. MacRorie, Piper 
(Cissus) porphyrophyllum, an orna- 
mental leaved tropical vine from Mr. W. 
A. Manda; Heliconia aureo-striata, a bold 
and beautiful variegated leaved tropical 
plant belonging to the banana family 
from Mr. Henry Graves, and a fine Cycas 
circinalis and a pair of specimens of 
Zamia spinulosa trom the Rev. Father 
Fleming. W. FirzwiLiiaM. 

Orange, N. J. 
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OUR VEGETABLES. 


We grow a full assortment and large 
quantity of vegetables andtry to havean 
abundance of everything inits season and 
of the best quality. 

ASPARAGUS.—We grow Conover’s Colos- 
sal. It is planted in good, well enriched 
ground, in rows, the plants two feet 
asunder in the row and about six inches 
under ground. The stems are mown off 
close to the earth late in fall and burned, 


and a good coating of manure spread 
over the ground and forked in quite 
lightly. Many growersleave the manure 
on the top of the ground all winter, but 
I prefer digging it under to save it from 
sun and wind. Whatever roots are 
needed for forcing are dug now (in 
November) before hard frost sets in, and 
stored close together out of doors, 
covered with some sedge or leaves to keep 
them from getting dry, and have them 
easily get-atable at anytime they may be 
needed for forcing. It is not necessary to 
preserve them from frost, indeed after 
getting some frost they start quicker into 
growth when brought into warm quar- 
ters than had they been kept beyond its 
reach. 

Snap Beans.—We confine ourselves to 
Valentine, and make a small sowing of it 
once a week or ten days, from the 20th 
of April till the latter part of August. 

Lima Beans.—We_ grow the Large 
White and Dreer’s Limas in hills 4 feet 
apart each way, using red cedar poles for 
them. They like good ground, well ma- 
nured and deeply dug. Although wecan get 
allthe poles we want quite readily here I 
grow both Burpee’s and Dreer’s bush Lima 
beans and like them quite as well as, the 
pole varieties. I plant themin rows three 
feet apart, and afterthey come up and get 
good start in life, thinthem out to abouta 
a foot asunder in the row. I have picked 
about two bushels of shelled Limas for 
use in winter, indeed we are very fond of 
the ripe beans baked much as one would 
Boston baked beans. 


BEETS.—These are housed now. J grow 
Egyptian, Blood turnip, and Edmand’s 
for turnip beets all summer and to last 
into winter, and Long Smooth Blood for 
winter. Allof these are of good quality 
and have fine dark-colored flesh when 
boiled, the turnip rooted ones especially. 
We sow assoon as the ground is dry 
enough to work in spring, and once a 
fortnight after that till the latter part of 
July, when we put in our main winter 
crop of turnip sorts; the Long Smooth 
Blood taking a Itttle longer to grow is 
sown early in July. Of the summer sorts. 
we sow a little at a time and often, for 
they soon get foggy in the heart and 
tough, then they are fit only for the pigs 
or cows. 

BRUSSELS SpROUTS.—We grow the Half 
Dwarf, sowing it early in May. Even 
when sown as late as the first of June I 
have had fine sprouts, but altogether 
results are better and surer trom the ear- 


‘lier sowing. Plant out in rows 2% to 


3 feet apart and 2 feet asunder in the row 
as one would cabbage. Leave them out 
as long as possible in fall, taking them in 
latein November, that is before the ground 
gets hard crusted by frost. Before pull- 
ing we strip off the rougher leaves 
and often nip the top out, then keeping 
some earth to the roots, we heel them in 
heads up and quite close together in a 
pit or deep frame, covering them with 
spare sashes to give them light and keep 
them dry, and with sedge over the sash 
in severe weather to exclude hard frost. 
The roots should be in moist earth to 
maintain the plumpness and freshness of 
the sprouts, but the stems and sprouts 
should be kept dry to save them from 
moulding or rotting. They may also be 
kept in a shed or cellar, observing the 
same conditions, but don’t have them in 
the house cellar, for they exhale a strong 
cabbage smell. Why can’t our seedsmen 
be more particular about their seeds of 
Brussels sprouts? The seeds germinate 
and the plants grow well enough, but 
many of them have a lank weedy habit 
and open flabby sprouts. 
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CaBBAGEs.—I grow Jersey Wakefield torgiig 


early, Succession for intermediate, and 
Autumn King for late. For early we sow 
in flats in the greenhouse about March 1, 
then prick out into a spent hotbed, or 
cold frame, and plant out in April assoon 
as the ground is mellow and warm 
enough, inrows 2 feet apart each way. 
Wakefield and Succession sown at the 
same time and given the same treatment 
give a succession. For a further succes- 
sion sow in the cold frame in April, and 
plant outin May. For winter I sow in 
June, usually about the 7th or 14th. 
Autumn King is not only an excellent 
cabbage but a fine keeper. We winter our 
cabbages out of doors, burying them 
heads down, roots up, in double close- 
packed rows, in afurrow. The earthis 
plowed or drawn up over them. Some 
tree leaves and sedge placed over the 
ridges excludes the frost enough to allow 
us to pull out the cabbagesin winter as we 
want them without the aid of a pick and 
shovel. ‘But be careful not to over cover 
the cabbage, else they will rot, and be 
sure that no water stagnates about them. 

CaRROTS.—Just as soon in early spring 
as possible I sow a row or two of Early 
Short Horn, and twice as much of Stump 
rooted to succeed the former, in rows 15 
inches apart. A row or two more of the 
Stump-rooted in May keeps up a supply 
of tender carrots till fall. In June we put 
in our main sowing for winter. The 
Short Horn is a small carrot and used 
only because of its earliness. They are 
now stored in bins in the root house and 
covered with moist sand. 

CAULIFLOWER.—For all purposes, early 
and late, Istick to the Snowball. For early 
I sow and treat it the same as we do our 
early cabbage except planta little closerin 
the row, but in order to get some in ear- 
lier than we do from outdoor plantings I 
set some plants 9 or 10 inches apart in a 
frame, letting themstay there to heart. I 
sow about the end of June for fall cauli- 
flower, and two orthree weeks later for a 
winter crop. This latter sowing won’t 
be full hearted before hard weather sets 
in, but if lifted, stripped of its rougher 
leaves, and heeled inina well wrapped cold 
frame it will perfect very pretty heads be- 
tween November and January. 


CELERY.—White Plume for early and 
Giant Pascal and Perfection Heartwell 
for main crop are what I grow. I usually 
sow out of doors in April and when the 
seedlings come up prick them off into beds 
in rows about 3 or 4 inches apart each 
way; this gives me stockier and better 
rooted plants for setting out than I could 
get be leaving them in the seed rows till 
big enough for planting. But this year 
my first and a second sowing failed, and 
I didn’t get a crop to germinate till June; 
thus I was unable to plant out any till 
the first of August, and curious enough I 
never had finer celery than I have now. I 
planted rather thickly in single rows 5 
feet apart; the rows were not on the 
ground level but in shallow trenches 
formed by throwing out one spit of earth 
all along the line, and to this trench I 
largely attribute the successful growth of 
the celery. The fall was drv and under 
ordinary circumstances exceedingly poor 
weather for celery, and watering thecrop 
if grown on the ground level would be 
tedious and insufficient, but in the 
trenches easy enough, ard I flooded them 
every week, and the plants grew like 
weeds, and this rapid growth has ren- 
dered them very tender. Inearthing them 
up I “handle” all the heads before bank- 
ing up, that is gather the leaves close 
together and pack theearth tight around 
the head with the hand, before banking 





with the spade. In storing for winter, I 
cut down the side of a ridge perpendicular 
with and some 7 or Sinches from the row 
of celery growing in it, and without dis- 


‘turbing this row; now lift the celery in one 


or more other rows and pack it up close 


; together in a single row in the perpendic- 


ular cut already mentioned and earthup 
firmly and to the top. This is simply put- 
ting two rows in a ridge where only one 
grew before. Now cover over the top 
with boards nailed together like an in- 
verted V to shed the water, and mulch 
with leaves and sedge to exclude frost. In 
this way celery always keeps well with 
me till April. I may say before planting 
I put some finely rotted manure in the 
trenches, also a dusting of guano, and fork 
it under, mixing it well with the earth. 
Corn.—I grow Cory for early, Crosby 
to succeed it, and Stowell’s Evergreen for 
maincrop. By sowing all three at the 
same time they succeed each other nicely. 
After the first, or a second sowing, I drop 
both Cory and Crosby, for the time, and 
restrict myself to Stowell’s, sowing once 
in ten days till July 4, when I putina 
tolerably large sowing and another of the 
same on the 15th. On the 20th or 25th 
I put in also a good sowing of both Cory 
and Crosby. In this way I am sure of 
young sweet corn till frost comes, in fact 
frost often comes in fall and nips the corn 
leaves, checking the growth of the plant, 
and without hurting the ear inside of the 
shuck, and as growth has been checked 
the ears stand still as it were and in this 


(way stay young and usable may be till 


the last of October or the first of Novem- 
ber. I plant the hills 4 feet by 3 feet 
apart, and retain only four plants in each 
hill, 

CuCUMBERS.—For the summer crop I 
restrict myself to the Improved White 
Spine; it is easy to grow and sets freely 
and the cucumbers are of good quality. I 
sow in hills in a hotbed in March for 
spring fruit, and out of doors early in 
May. As none of the outdoor cucumbers 
is long-lived we sow a few hills once 
every three weeks all summer, and in this 
way have acrop till frost destroys them. 
Fora greenhouse or winter crop while 
the White Spine would fruit well enough 
the Telegraph is much more prolific and 
otherwise superior. But the Telegraphis 
useless for out of doorcultivation with us. 


Ecco PLants —Have a few plants of 
Early Dwarf Purple for early, and grow 
Improved New York for main crop. I 
sow the seed in flats in the greenhouse 
about March 1, and prick into a gentle 
hotbed or warm frame in April. and plant 
out of doors about the end of May or 
early in June, 3 feet by 2 feet apart. Egg 
plants transplant very well. All summer 
long we have to watch for potato bugs 
and hand pick or poison them. Ifyou 
cut off all the fruits you don’t want just 
as soon as they are getting a little old the 
plants will continue in good bearing till 
into October. 

HorRSERADISH.—Choose good, deeply 
worked, and if practicable moist soil. In 
early spring plant the sets in rows 3 feet 
apart and 18 inches from each other in 
the row, and 2 inches under ground. The 
sets are 10 or 12-inch tong pieces of the 
stoutest and cleanest thorg roots. In 
November or early December dig up the 
most of the horseradish and store it in 
moist earth in a box or bin, or ina pit 
outside as 1 will describe for parsnips, 
keeping it as cool as possible, even to let- 
ting it get frozen; before storing, the 
thongs or roots should be broken off the 
main root, and these thongs buried out- 
side till spring, when they should be un- 
earthed and used for sets. 
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KavLe.—l like the Dwarf Curled best. 
Sown when we sow our winter cabbage 
in June, and planted out in July it makes 
fine, large broad plants by November; 
even sown in July and planted out assoon 
as convenient it makes good heads. It 
doesn’t require to have a certain age or 
large development before it is fit for use, 
for any sized plant, large or small, after 
it gets the frost, is good to eat. But 
really, for nice tender kale I think the 
sprouts are better than crown tops. 
These sprouts are best obtained from 
May or June sown plants, set out early 
and grown toa large size, when in Sep- 
tember the tops should be cut off; this 
induces them to send out sprouts from 
every eye onthestem. Kale is so hardy 
that we may leave it out in the garden 
till Christmas if we wish to, cutting it as 
we need it; or strip the outer leaves from 
it, and lift and heel it in close together in 
a pit, frame or in the corner of a cellar 
where its roots can be moistand top dry, 
or heel it in close together in a warm 
corner out of doors and cover it with 
leaves and branches, so that we may get 
at it readily whenever we wish to. 


Lertuces. I grow three varieties, 
namely Boston Market in frames 
in winter, Big Boston in frames in 
fall and spring and out of doors 
in spring, and Salamander in sum- 
mer. I occasionally also grow New 
York in spring and fall and find it an ad- 
mirable variety, making a heart almost 
as solid as acabbage. I may as well say 
here that notwithstanding all that we 
hear and read about the ‘‘leafy”’ or open 
headed lettuces, they are not popular 
with private families, solid hearted cab- 
bage lettuces get the preference every 
time. Seed sown in the greenhouse Feb- 
ruary 1 gives nice plants to set out in 
hotbeds in March. For late fall and early 
winter lettuces I set out the young plants 
in cold frames about the end of August, 
a point to note is, be sure to get the 
plants well headed before winter sets in, 
in; if you do they will keep in good con- 
dition for a long time. 

Oxra.—Of the dwarf variety I make a 
sowing in May, and by keeping the pods 
picked off clean, the plants keep on bear- 
ing till frost comes. 

ONIONS.—Southport White Globe, Yel- 
low Danvers, and Red Wethersfield are 
the varieties I raise from seed every year, 
and the Silver Skin from sets in spring. 
The ground for onion seed should be rich 
and moist, that for sets, if need be, may 
be much lighter. I sow the seed in rows 
15 inches apart, as soon as the ground 
permits after middle of April, and asa 
rule harvest the crop early in September. 
Keep the bulbs cool, dry and well ven- 
tilated, and protect them, if you can from 
hard frost. 

ParsLey.—There is nothing better than 
Moss Curled. I sow it out of doors in 
early spring. For winter and spring use 
Isow it in a cold frame at midsummer, 
and it is now fine large parsley, fresh and 
green. While it willstand a little frost hard 
frost hurts it, so we band around the 
frames and cover them over in winter to 
shut out the frost. But look out for field 
mice, they dearly loveto getinto a parsley 
frame, and their work of destruction there 
is fearful. They get in when the frames 
are being ventilated, and they often bur- 
row in through the banking and under 
the frame. 

Parsnips.—The Hollow Crown is the 
only oneI grow. It likes deeply unfas- 
tened, good ground. Sow in rows 2% to 
3 feet apart. As | want to getallthe ground 
emptied, manured and dug in the fall I 
don’t leave out any parsnips in the row 
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over winter as many do, but lift them all 
and bed them, and they keep excellently. 
We bed them in this way: In aconvenient 
sheltered spot in the garden we throw out 
a trench about a foot deep and two feet 
wide, just as ifit were an ordinary little 
pit for potatoes, and here welay the pars- 
nips close together, heads up and all even 
at top, and roots down just as they grew, 
with some dirt between them; on account 
of the length of the roots the tops will be 
some inches above the general ground level 
but as the earth that had been thrown 
out of the trench forms a bank on either 
side, the parsnips are not only earthed 
full to the top, but the grading bank on 
each side sheds water from them. A little 
earth is also spread over the crowns. 
Then we lay aninverted V shaped wooden 
cover over the trench, ahd cover it over 
with leaves and sedge enough to exclude 
hard frost. In this way the parsnips keep 
as well and as plump and fresh and foras 
long a time as they would were they left 
in the open ground. I bed salsify in the 
same way, in fact in thesame trench. 


PEPPER —Ruby King answers every 
purpose, but for pickling include a few 
plants of Cayenne. Treat the same as 
egg plant. 

Pras.—Just as soon as spring opens I 
sow First of All, Alpha, and Heroine, in 
a warm well drained piece of ground, and 
8 to 12 days later, according to the 
weather, repeat the same sowing. This 
gives me a fine succession. After that I 
sow only Juno and Heroine, two splen- 
did peas. The last sowing for summer is 
put in about June 20. About the first of 
August I sow again, this time First of 
All and American Wonder, and repeat 
sowings of the same sorts twice, say 
about the 10th and 20th. Fall peas are 
not always a satisfactory crop; should 


the weather prove hot and dry they will - 


neither pod well nor grow well; they like 
moisture and long cool nights. 

PotaTorEs.—Even at the risk of being 
called old-fashioned I still stick to Early 
Rose and Beauty of Hebron. Manure 
broadcast, run the drills 21% feet apart, 
sprinkle a little fertilizer in the rows. 

RapIsHES.—Early Scarlet Turnip and 
French Breakfast are what I use. We 
make our first sowing in a hotbed as 
early in March as the weather willallow. 

RHUBARB.—It is pretty hard to say 
which variety is best, we generally lift 
and divide our biggest and finest leaved 
clumps and in this way keep up a good 
selection. For winter forcing we lift a 
lot now and store it inside or in a shed 
with some leaves or sedge over it to keep 
it away from wind and sunshine, but not 
from frost,and bring it into a warm 
greenhouse as required. A dark place 
under the bench suits it all right. 

SALSIFY OR OYSTER PLANT.—The 
Sandwich Island variety has displaced 
the old and smaller sort. In sowing, 
growing and storing for winter treat the 
same as parsnips. 

ScCORZONERA being so much like salsify, 
but harder to get a good crop of, I have 
given up growing it. 

SpmnacH.—I always sow a row of 
Round Leaved Spinach between the rows 
of peas in spring, and make a few suc- 
cessional sowings nine or ten days apart. 
But after we get marrow peas there is 
not much demand for spinach till fall, 
when I again sow it between the rows of 
peas, and at the same time as the peas, 
This gives us good spinach till into No- 
vember. If we want it in winter we have 
to cover it with frames, or grow it in a 
cool greenhouse. For wintering over out 
of doors I sow a patchin rows 15 inches 
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HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 


We can supply any of the following books, postpaid, 
at the prices given. 


How to Grow Cur FLowers (Hunt). 
—The only book on the subject. Itisa 
thoroughly reliable work by aneminently 
successful practical florist. Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GREENHOvuse CONSTRUCTION (Taft) —It 
tells the whole story about how to build, 
and heat a greenhouse, be it large or 
small, and that too ina plain, easily un- 
derstood, practical way. It has 118 
illustrations, $1.50. 

BULBS AND TUBEROUS ROOTED PLANTS 
(Allen).—Over 300 pages and 75 illustra- 
tions. A new work bya specialist in this 
line. Tells about lilies, cannas, dahlias, 
hyacinths, tulips; and allmanner of bulbs 
and how to grow them indoors and out- 
sides, summer and winter. $2.00. 

Musyrooms: How To Grow THEM 
(Falconer).—The only American book on 
the subject, 29 illustrations. Written by 
a practical mushroom grower who tells 
the whole story so tersely and plainly 
that a child can understand it. Thisbook 
has increased mushroom growing in this 
country three fold in three years. $1.50. 

SucCCEss IN MARKET GARDENING (Raw- 
son).—Written by one of the most promi- 
nent and successful market gardeners in 
the country, and who has the largest 
glasshouses for forcing vegetables for 
market in America. Outdoor and indoor 
crops are treated. Illustrated, $1.00. 

THE Rose (Ellwanger).—The standard 
work on roses in thiscountry and written 
from a field affording the widest experi- 
ence in practical knowledge and opportu- 
nities for comparison, and where every 
variety of rose ever introduced is or has 
been grown. $1.25. 

THE BIGGLE BERRY BOoK (Biggle).—A 
condensed treatise on the culture of straw- 
berries, raspberies, currants and goose- 
berries; with truthful colored illustrations 
of 25 varieties of strawberries, 8 rasp- 
berries, 5 currants, and 5 goosebertries; 
35 illustrations in black and white; and 
portraits of 33 of the most noted berry 
growers all over the country. 50cts. 

THE PROPAGATION OF PLANTS (Fuller). 
—An illustrated book of about 350 pages. 
It tells us how to propagate all manner 
of plants, hardy and tender from an oak 
to a geranium, and describes every pro- 
cess—grafting, budding, cuttings, seed 
sowing, etc, with every manipulation 
pertaining to the subject It is the voice 
of practical experience, by one of the most 
brilliant horticulturists living. $1.50. 

MAnureEs (Sempers).—Over 200 pages; 
illustrated. It tells all about artificial, 
farmyard and other manures, what they 
are and what they are good for, the dif- 
ferent manures for the different crops and 
the different soils, how to apply them, 
and how much to use and all in sucha 
plain way that no one can misunderstand 
it. The author is an active, practical, 
horticultural chemist. 50 cents. 














DICTIONARY OF GARDENING (Nicholson). 
—An inimitable work. An encyclopedia 
of horticulture. It is the ready book of 
reference for all cultivated plants, includ- 
ing the most obscure genera and species 
as well as the most familiar. It is stand- 
ard authority onnomenclature. An Eng- 
lish work but as much appreciated here 
asin Europe. Four volumes. $20.00. 


THE GARDEN's Story (Ellwanger).—A 
delightful book portraying the beauties 
and pleasures of gardening in the most 
fascinating style; itiseminently practical, 
and useful too, for the author loves, 
knows and grows the plants he writes 
about; and has a field for observation 
and practice second to none in the coun- 
ie, IY ee AIL SO. 

Fruits and Fruit Trees of America 
(Downing). $5.00. 

Fruit Garden (Barry). $2.00. 

American Fruit Culturist (Thomas). 


$2.00. 
Small Fruit Culturist (Fuller). $1.50. 
Gardening for Profit (Henderson). 


2.00. 

Practical Floriculture (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

On the Rose (Parsons) $1.00. 


Truck Farming at the South (Oemler). 
$1.50. 
Window Flower Garden (Heinrich). 75c, 


Ornamental Gardening (Long). $2.00- 


ArRv Out OF Doors (Van Rensselaer) — 
Hints on good taste in gardening. $1 50. 

THE FLOWERS OF JAPAN and the Art of 
Floral Arrangement. Colored and plain 
plates. (Conder.) $12 50. 

SWEET SCENTED FLOWERS AND FRa- 
GRANT LEAVES (McDonald). A very in- 
teresting subject handled in a popular 
and masterly way. $1.50. 


BoTanicaL Dictionary (Paxton). His- 
tory and culture of plants known in gar- 
dens. New and enlarged edition, $7.20. 


THE WILD GARDEN (Robinson). How 
to make alloutdoors beautiful, more espe- 
cially the wilder and rougher parts of the 
grounds about our homes, by the great- 
est master in that art. Splendidly illu-- 
trated from life. $4.80. 

How To Know THE WILD FLOWERS 
(Dana). Guide to the names, haunts and 
habits of our common Wild Flowers. 
Illustrated. $1.75. 


ACCORDING TO SEASON (Dana).—Talks 
about the Flowers in the order of their 
appearance in the woods or fields. $0.75. 


Volumes 1 and 2 0f GARDENING.—Bound 
in half leather, beautifully illustrated, 
$2.25 each. Vol. 3, bound in style uni- 
form with Vols. 1 and 2, price $3.25 post- 
paid. The set of three by express, not 
prepaid, $7.00. These three volumes, 
with their complete indexes, are alone 
an exceedingly valuable horticultural 
library. 


We are prepared to furnish any other book on any horticultural subject. 
Please mention what you wish to get in this line. 


.. THE GARDENING 60., Monon Building, Ghicago. 





Great Sacrifice in Orchids 


which must be sold. 
easy culture. 


Choice varieties, free blooming, 
Good plants, 50 cts. each; larger plants, 
$1.00 each. Selling fast. 


fee PITCHER & MANDA, Short Hills, N. J. 
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For Flowers Indoors. 





Bowker’s 
Flower Food. 


A rich, concentrated fertilizer 
odorless, made from chemicals; 
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applied in solution once or twice=@ 

—= 
einen: makes house plants grow—® 
vigorously and blossom abun-—% 
dantly. 


( 


A small spoonful for a 2-inch pot. 
A larger spoonful for a 4-inch pot. 
Enough for 30 plants 3 months, 25¢.—» 
Enough for 30 plants a whole year, —& 

5o0c. —» 


We pay the postage and send a book ——_» 
on ‘‘ Window Gardening ”’ free with each —@ 


package. 
43 Chatham St,, Boston:——> 
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Crimson 
Rambler 
Rose. 


Strong young plants, 
30c. each; $3 per doz. 


F. R. PIERSON CO. 


Box G, 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Mbabidd 
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FERTILIZER CO., 
97 Beaver St., New York.—— 
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THE HISTORIC ROUTE. 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railway, the model railroad of the South 
in equipment, roadway and service, is also 
the greatest in historical interest, more than 
fifty famous battlefields and five national 
cemeteries being located on the various 
lines of this system. This is the preferred 
route to Atlanta for the Cotton States and 
International Exposition, open from Sep- 
tember 18, to December 31, 1895, for which 
very low excursion rates have been made. 
Through sleeping car service from St Louis 
to Atlanta via Evansville, Nashville ani 
Chattanooga. This is the route of the 
famous “Dixie Flyer” through sleeping car 
line which runs the year round between 
Nashville, and Jacksonville, Fla. For fur- 
ther information, address Briard. F. Hill, 
328 Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill., or R. 
C. Cowardin, Western Passenger Agent, 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, or 

Wie. DANLEY, G. P. & T..A; 
Nashville, Tenn. 





BARGAINS _IN FLOWERS 
Send 10 cts. in stamps for 

Illustrated Catalogue. . We beat the world. 
Box 2, Cood & Reese Co., Springfield, O. 







i 
Planting plans and specifica- ! 
tions furnished and visits for | 
+ consultation made. References ! 
and full information on inquiry. | 


FALL Planting. Largest and choicest Collections in America. 160 page 


TREES teen ELLWANGER & BARRY, Maiviechuy™ 


The BEST SEEDS 
that GROW are 


from sRow are ED U R i a ie ’S 


ARDY ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, VINES, EVER- SN Se lt mcm ger cl Mek ae 
s . 1 e 
GREENS, AND HARDY HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS, illustrated descriptive catalogue on applica 
tion. Plans and estimates furnished. Send your list of needs for special rates. 
| THE READING NURSERY, JACOB WV. MANNING, Proprietor, READING, MASS. 


andscape firchitéct 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mention American Florist. 


FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL. eng oaeah Grapes, 





Roses for 




















RP GREAT SPECIALTY —an 
HE PICTURE SHOWS THE EXTENE 
OF GUR.GREAT DISPLAY AT TH 
' WORED® FAIR BUT GIVES N 
. IDEA. OF: THE GORGEOUS 
: COLORS OF JH 
| FLOWERS 





Mention American Florist. 





“The novice or amateur 
fond of flowers (and who is 
not?), knowing little or noth- 
ing of the gardeners’ art, 
finds in this periodical con- 
stant guidance and instruc- 
tion conveyed in a popular 
form.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Meehans’ 


Monthly. 





“A magazine that those in- 
terested in the subject of gar- 
dening cannot well afford to 
be without.”—Boston Herald, 




















A twenty paged magazine of intelligent and practical Horticulture, Wild Flowers and kindred sub- 
jects. Illustrated with copper and wood engravings. Each issue contains a beautiful colored plate of 
a Wild Flower or Fern—engraved and printed by Prang & Co., expressly for this work. 

MEEHANS’ MONTHLY contains practical and general information on all horticultural subjects, the 
care and culture of trees, shrubs, hardy plants, fruits and vegetables. The chapters on Wild Flowers 
and Botany are written in such a simple form that the amateur has no difficulty in gleaning informa- 
tion on a subject that heretofore has only been open to the student of Botany. 

It is not a work catering to an idle hour and then to be thrown aside. As a volume for the library 
it is equal to the best works on botanical and general horticultural subjects, and as such, it has a value 
far beyond the usual monthly magazines. 


Subscription Price, #2.00 per year; #1.00 for 6 months. Sample copies Free. In Club 
with Gardening for one year, for %3.50. 


THOFIAS TIEEHAN & SONS, Publishers, | 
Box C. . . « « GERIMIANTOWN, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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apart about September 15, and scatter 
some sedge over it about the end of No- 
vember to save it from sunshine and 
frosty winds in winter. The Round 
Leaved is what I use for all sowings 
either for summer or winter. 

SouasH.—Hubbard and Boston Mar- 
row are my favorites. I sow them in 
May. I winter the squashes in a warm 
cellar, laying them on the cement floor. 
A cool room isnot good for them, neither 
is a damp one. 

TomaToEs.—Like most folks I grow 
more varieties of these than there is any 
need for and run them all, except the 
dwarf sorts, up and over a make-shift 
wire trellis, to keep the fruit up off the 
ground and lessen its tendency to rot. 
This year I had Ponderosa, Crimson 
Cushion, Mikado, Table Queen, and 
Ruby, but the two last ones are the best 
ofthe lot. Ruby is a fine early, being 
nearly two weeks ahead of Table Queen, 
but for main crop the last named is best, 
indeed, as regards quality I don’t know 
of a better sort. Isowin March in the 
greenhouse and afterwards prick the 
seedlings out into frames and otherwise 
treat them in the same way as we do egg 
plants and peppers, except that we plant 
them out of doors much earlier, and fur- 
ther apart in the hills. 

Turnips.—For early I like the Snow- 
ball, for summer the White Egg and or 
winter the White Rutabaga. Of the 
spring and summer varieties I make a 
sowing every 14 or 20 days, for summer 
turnips soon get foggy inside and bitter 
tasted, and we can enjoy them only when 
they are young and tender. The ruta- 
bagas are sown about the middle ofJuly. 
We always sow our turnips in rows on 
level ground; I don’t like sowing on 
raised drills because the seedlings are apt 
to burn out in hot dry weather. Sum- 
mer turnips rotted badly with me this 
year. Keep the winter turnips in a cool 
cellar or pit or covered up ina shed. 
While a little frost won’t hurt them it is 
better to keep them free from it. 

GEORGE DONALD. 

Fairfield, Conn. 


THE PAPER is like one of the flowers, 
‘‘a daisy,’’ ever blooming. I thought I 
could get along this year without it, but 
it is no use trying; we must have it. Suc- 
cess to Mr. W. Falconer. is Jc 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please mention GARDENING when writ- 


ing to advertisers. 
KILLS RUST 


GRAPE DUS and MILDEW 


Sold by the Seedsmen. 


Made by BENJ. HAMMOND, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
When writing mention Gardening. 











Boo ON FORCING VEGETABLES—‘ives com- 

plete details for forcing lettuce, tomatoes, cucum 
bers, radishes, beets. onions, rhubarb, asparagus, ete. 
Different styles of houses, methods of heating, sub- 
irrigation and greenhouse pests are described and 
thoroughly discussed. Construction and management 
of cold-frames and hotbeds. Nicely bound and illus- 
trated, $1.50. Circula s 10c. 








H. G. WINKLER BOOK CONCERN, 
Station A, Box 54, Columbus O. 
1000 Varieties of Cacti. 
S 500 sorts of rare BULBS. 
Many can’t be had elsewhere. 
12 Cacti, $1. 5 for 50 cts. 
CAC i | 150 Blooming Bulbs, $! 
Fre Wasteuica Gatatocees 
e ogu er, 
RARE PLANTS Book on Cacti, 116 Pages, 19 cts 
A. BLANC & CO. 316 11th st. PHILADELPH! 
PEACH TREES By the 100, 1000 or 
in Car load lots. 
TREES AND PLANT All kinds. It will pay you 
« to write for prices. 
N. P. BROOKS, Lakewood, (Nurseries), N. J. 

















THE LARGEST SOCK 

INAMERICA-160 PACT. att taaaae 
Ws CATALOGUE FREE. Qa 
. LLLWANGER & BARRY Ye 


a /tounr Hore NURSER\ES 


THE ORIGINATORS OF THE STANDARD FLOWER POTS. Our capacity now is 


(2,000,000 STANDARD FLOWER POTS 


PER YHRAR. 
Send for price list. 

BRANCH WAREHOUSES : 
Randolph Ave. & Union St., Jersey City. N. J 


Jackson Ave. & Pearson St., Long Island City, N.Y 


i@s°A full line of Bulb Pans. 
The Whilldin Pottery Company, 


713 TO 719 WHARTON StT., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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A NEW MAGAZINE 


GARDENS AND GARDENING. With De- 
scriptions of Trees, Shrubs, Vines and 
Flowers. Newport Series By Lucius D. 
Davis, Newport, R. I., Editor and proprietor. 


This new Magazine, in addition to general 
descriptions of Trees, Plants, Vines and Flowers, 
will give in each number an outline sketch and 
manner of planting one of the famous Newport 
Gardens. These articles will be illustrated, so as 
to show the effects of artistic grouping in the use 
of ornamentals. At the close of the Newport 
series, it is proposed to extend similar treatment 
to other noted gardens in different sections of the 
country. 

Printed on heavy paper, with broad margins 
and in the best style of the printer’s art. Two 
numbers, October and November. have already 
been issued, one sketching a Model City Garden, 
and the other a Seaside Villa at the water’s edge. 


Price, $2.00 a year; single copies 20 cts. Ad-= 
dress name of Magazine, or Proprietor, New= 
port, R.1. 
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JOHN C. MONINGER CO. 


Cypress 


WRITE 
Green-House ‘| 
AM Construction 
to . 
307 Material. 


Hawthorne Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


HPPING 


Steam Pumps. 
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For WATER SUPPLY 
and DEEP WELLS. 


EPPING, CARPENTER & CO, tta. 
2420 Penn Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


“Peter Phillips, Punxsutawney, Pa., 
other pump in his brewery.”’ 


“Peter Shaver, Wegee, O., uses no other pump 


in his coal mines.”’ 
Try DREER’S 
GARDEN SEEDS 


ei Plants Bulbs and Requisites 


They are the Best at the 

Lowest Prices. Catalogue 

AL of gardep topics mailed 
ee. 


uses no 


Henry A. Dreer, 
714 Chestnut St. Phila. 


When you write an 
advertiser please state 
that you saw the adv. 
in GARDENING. 














HITCHINGS & CO. 


Established 50 Years. 


Horticultural Architects and Builders 


And Largest Manufacturers ot 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 





rate 
ne Se 





Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palm Houses, etc. erected comiplete with our Patent Iron 
Frame Construction. 
SEND FOUR CENTS FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES. 


233 Mercer Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
H. Tl. HOOKER COPIPANY, 


+ 57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 


GLASS FOR GREENHOUSES. —- 


Plate, Window and Art Glass, Paints, Oils, Etc. 











Announcement to Florists.__.—_!, 


We desire to announce the dissolution of the firm of Sipfle, Dopffel & Co., and to introduce to the trade 
its successor, The SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., which will be under the management of William Dopffel 
and Conrad Breitschwerth. The business will be conducted as heretofore. except on a larger scale to 
meet the growing demand for our goods, We have accordingly enlarged our plant and capacity and with 
unsurpassed facilities are now prepared to fill the parneet order on short notice. Our latest improved 
machines are turning out the best and most serviceable flower pots in the market, and assuring you of 
our intention to lead in further improvements we solicit a continuance of your patronage in the bellef 
that we can supply just what is needed at a price and in a manner satisfactory to all. 

Send for price list and samples and we know you willgive usanorder. ....... 


SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., Office 403 N. Salina St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








WATER nS 
For Your Baee 
GREEN HOUSE, = = === 





ROSE HOUSE, 
NURSERY, 


Conservatory, Lawn, 
House, CGarden,Stock 
orany other purpose. 


Send for Iivstraled Catalogue HOT-AIR 
DeLAMATER-RIDER ano Pl [Vf P|N(; 


DELAMATER-ERICSSON 
ENGINE. 


UMPING 
ENGINE. 

Their operation is so simple and 

safethatachildcanrunthem They 


will pump water from shallow 
streams orany k.ndof well. The 
can be arranged for any kind of fuck. 

Capacity 1.500 to 30,000 gallons 
of water a day, according to size. 


The De Lamater Iron Works, 
467 West Broadway, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. ; 
When writing mention Gardening: 


ADY FOR aS as 


Weare backing the “Only Elastic Fence” against 


ERICSSON, 


“the Field.” Watch the result. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


GREENHOUSE «= 


read our large adver- 
: tisement in the last 
or next issue of this paper. ...... 
LOCKLAND LUMBER CO., Lockland, Ohic. 
ANTEHD—(At very moderate price) job lot of 2500 
small roots of Arundo Donax grasses, and 250 
of Erianthus Ravenne. Address 


L. HAMILTON gardener, 
care C. Woolsey, Asheville, N. C. 


Bound Volumes 
GARDENING. 


Vols. 1 and 2, bound in half leather 
in uniform style with complete indexes, 
$2.25 each, postpaid. 

Vol. 3, bound in style uniform with 
Vols. 1 and 2, price $3.25 postpaid. 

The set of three volumes by express, 
not prepaid, $7.00. These three vol- 
umes, with their complete indexes, are 
alone an exceedingly valuable horti- 
cultural library. 


THE GARDENING CO. 
Monon Building, CHICAGO. 





EMERSON 


Yana? BIND Ft 


Price postpaid 


75 CENTS. 
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Belle Siebrecht, 
THE NEW ROSE. 


The best Everblooming Rose to date, 
so say the most successful Com- 
mercial and Private gardeners. 


We are shipping yet every day. 


SIEBREGHT & WADLEY, 


Rose Hill Nurseries, 
NEW SAUCER BE N. Y. 


Mention this paper. 





Horticultural 
Manure 


contains more plant-food in ose hundred 
pounds than is contained in one ton of 
any natural manure. 


Liquid Manure 


made from it is cleaner, cheaper and 
better than from any other source. 
Write for illustrated pamphlet and sample. 


ROBT. L. MERWIN & CO, 88 Wall St., N. Y. 


FLOWER POTS. 
STANDARD 


You will make a mistake if you place your. 
orders for flower pots this Spring without 
first receiving our estimates for same. 

Our plant is now the Largest in the World. 
Our stock unlimited. Our goods SEE 
DyenOne same. 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 
North Cambridge, Mass. 


Mention Gardening. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 
and SHRUBS .. . 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Specimen Plants for Lawns and Cem- 
eteries. Send for Catalogue. 
SAMUEL C. MOON, 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


SUPPLY YOU? 


Stock for nurserymen, parks and large planters 
e our SPECIALTY. Send wants. Catalogs 
ree, 


Seat AE UNS SOIL $1.00 per bbl.; 


WM. H. HARRISON & SONS, 
LEBANON SPRINGS, N. Y., U. S. A 


BLOOMINGTON (Phoenix) NURSERY. . . 
600 Acres. Thirteen Greenhouses. 


Trees.» Plants 


We offer a large and fine stock of every description 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Vines, Small Fruits, Hedge Plants, 
Fruit and Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced 
Catalogue mailed tree. Hstablished 1852. 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Suc. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Il. 


ORCHIDS. & 


12 Best free growing ead profuse flow- 
ering Orchids for amateurs, for $10.00. 


WI1. MATHEWS, Utica. N. Y. 





5 bbls. for 











LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
Horticultural Architects ¢® Builders, 


STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING ear 


Plans and estimates furnished on application. + eet oe mre a 6 
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Largest builders of Greenhouse Structures. Six highest Awards at the World’s Fair. 
§2-Send Four Cents Postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


LORD & BURNH AM CO., Architectural Office, 


160 FIFTH AVE.,, cor. 2st St.. 
Factory: NEW YORK CITY. 


Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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‘YOU CAN RETIRE 
AT N | G HT with perfect assurance that your 


plants will be protected from frost, and that when you 
get up in the morning the temperature in the houses 
will not have changed—if you have a 


: 
' 
“LITTLE GIANT” HOT WATER HEATER, | 
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New Hardy Climbing Polyantha Rose, 
CRIMSON RAMBLER. 


A wonderful New Rose. The most Remarkable Novelty in Hardy Roses that 
has been Introduced in many, many years. 


It blooms in large clusters, with from thirty to fifty flowers ina cluster, each a bouquet in it- 
self, the clusters shooting out from each joint, covering the vine its entire length with a solid mass 
of the most beautiful perfectly-shaped miniature crimson roses; full description of this Superb 
Rose and a beautiful painting of it made from nature bya celebrated artist, showing a plant in full 
bloom also a spray of the flower will be found in ‘‘Choice Selections in Seeds and Plants.” 


Price, strong young plants, 30c. each; $3.00 per doz. Extra size plants, 50c. each; $5.00 per doz. 


This is only one of the many good things that are described in ‘‘Choice Selections itn Seeds and 
Plants,” which is just issued from press. The book is artistic. It is very complete, and will be 
found of particular interest to all lovers of choice flowers. It isa comprehensive guide to the pur- 
chase of the choicest selections and the most valuable novelties in seeds and plants. Sent free to 
all who mention GARDENING. Address 
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in GARDENING. 


When writing mention Gardening. 
after our busy season is over. we make the surplus stock into 
po oes Ne one val AUGHAN StOEEU BNE URE Rares aren 
84 & oe Hanioln St. 
$15 per 100. 18 to 24 inches, $3 per doz.: $20 per 100 


F. R. PIERSON CO., sox c, Tarrytown-on=Hudson, N. Y. 
S U RI LUS When placing our import bulb orders it is almost an ae 
sibility to estimate definitely the probable quantities we will 
dispose of, hence. before the close of the season we find our 
BS stocks of some varieties exhausted, usually however, we have 
@eee0 
generous collections, worth at regular rates two or three times 
the price now charged. 
SURPLUS BULB COLLECTION A, for indoor culture, 50c., postpaid. 
SURPLUS BULB COLLECTION B, for outdoor planting, 50c., postpaid. 
SURPLUS BULB COLLECTION C, for outdoor and indoor planting combined. This 
26 Barclay St. 
BERBERIS THUNBERGII. 

Everybody is now admiring the brilliant autumn 
colors of this splendid new Japan shrub, the foliage 
and fruits being of a most intense scarlet. It is un- 
rivalled in masses or as a low hedge plant. Now is 
24 to 30 inches and upwards, $3.75 per doz. ; $25 per 100. 
A large and complete stock of all the finest decora- 
tive shrubs and plants. hedge plants, etc. My priced 
list of autumn foliage and fruit plants will be sent to 

any address. B. M. WATSON, 


Importers, Growers and Dealers in Choice Seeds, Bulbs and Plants. 
a surplus of almost everything. To quickly dispose of such 
collection contains such a liberal quantity that it is sent by express at Paki s expense. 
the time to plant. 12 to 18 inches high, $2.50 per doz ; 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass, 
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$2.00 A YEAR. 
24 NUMBERS. 


Vol. IV. 


CHICAGO, DECEMBER 15, 1895. 


SINGLE Copy 
10 CENTS. 











HOUSE OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS AT BARONALD, ORANGE, N. J. 





Chrysanthemums. 





GCHRYSANTHEMUMS IN THE GREENHOUSE OF 
MR. WM. BARR, ORANGE, N. J. 


The accompanying illustration, en- 
graved from a photograph taken specially 
for GARDENING, shows a view in one of 
the greenhouses inthe gardenof Mr. Wm. 
Barr, Llewellyn Park, Orange, N. J. The 
chrysanthemums are single stem, one 
flowered plants grown in 6-inch sized 
pots. John Farrell, the gardener, is quite 
an adept in growing fine chrysanthe- 
mums. The plants shown in the picture 
were raised from cuttings struck last 


June, and have been grown on in pots 
since then. Among the most noticeable 
varieties in the group are Latest Fad, 
yellow ribbons, Nyanza, crimson and 
gold; Robert M. Grey, terra cotta, hairy, 
Louis Boehmer, purplish pink, hairy; 
Georgienne Bramhall, primrose yellow; 
Mont Blanc, white, reflexed, Condor, 
white; and American Eagle and San Joa- 
quin, fine anemone varieties. Kumo is a 
new variety, a seedling of Mme. Drexel 
and similar to it in color—pink—but the 
flower is very large, loosely shaped, and 
shows the eye. It is fine as a single- 
flowered variety, but not so good a speci- 
men plant. It is the tall one seen to the 
left and also on the floor, in the picture. 

The following varieties have also done 
well here. Mrs. George West, pink, 


incurved; Niveus, white and fine for single 
blooms; L. Canning, similar to the last in 
shape, but so large or of such a pure 
white color, it makes a fine pot plant 
though; and The Queen, one of the best of 
allincurved white sorts. for private or 
commercial purposes. Other extra fine 
sorts are Harry Balsley, delicate pink; 
Pitcher & Manda, yellow and white; 
Mrs. George Magee, a. ball of pink; Cen- 
tury, rosy heliotrope, fine variety for a 
standard; Abraham Lincoln, creamy 
white shading to greenish yellow in the 
center; Creole, dark purple, reverse of 
petals silvery pink; George S. Conover, 
yellow; Violet Rose, as its names implies; 
Chipeta, “ripened oak-tree leaves,” 
Zipangi, bronze; Ella May, yellow; Lillian 
Russell, silvery pink; Mme. Carnot, white, 
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large, reflexed, and Helen A. Babcock, 
crimson and gold, of the Mrs. C. H. 
Wheeler type, it is one of Mr. Barr’s seed- 
lings. 


AN AMATEUR’S GHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Ihave just been reading the November 
15th GARDENING with great pleasure, even 
more pleasure than usual, for it seems to 
me to be one of the best numbers ever 
published, and I am moved to tell of my 
way with my first chrysanthemums by 
way of encouragement to very busy 
amateurs. 


The plants, mostly florist’s young 
stock, were put into 5 and 6-inch pots; 
using a few 4’s for the weakest, early in 
May: and plunged in the garden, and well 
mulched. Allan—our factotum—was in- 
structed to water them with the hose 
daily, except upon rainy days and to 
commence giving them liquid manure on 
the lst of August and another thought 
was never given to them until September, 
when some swaying stems were tied to 
stakes. About the 18th of the month the 
pots were brought into the conservatory 
and from that time I watered them my- 
self mornings, and Allen sprayed the 
plants in the afternoon. They were dis- 
budded to the extent of only all» wing. ne 
bud to a shot, or in case of one stem, 
thinning to 4 or 5 buds, and the black 
aphis were dribbled with tobacco tea as 
they appeared and as the buds and blos- 
soms became heavy, an _ occasional 
stake was needed, more to assist in 
thorough syringing of the foliage than to 
keep the stems upright. 


Thisis the record ot the labor part, now 
comes the enjoyment. Our c nservatory 
is to lean-to, opening out of the dining- 
room, and has on the house side a shelf 3 
feet from the floor, and another one 18 
inches above it; upon these were placed 
the smallest and most regular shaped 
plants, and a row of taller ones set on 
stands on the floor, making a bank of 
foliage and flowers 7 feet high. Opposite 
is the usual long bench, which is a pictur- 
esque tangle of bloom. We dawdle over 
our meals and enjoy the sight. At an end 
window especially left for large plants is 
a jumble of Marie Louise, Bard, Niveus, 
Eda Prass, (very slightly pink), a tall 
red and yellow and a very crooked Puri- 
tan that would be a joy to any garden 
lover; Bard is a pretty red, when the sun 
strikes it. The first plants to be in full 
bloom were Mrs. J. G. Whilldinand Domi- 
nation and they went to church about 
the middle of October; bothin 6-inch pots. 
Domination has ten splendid flowers, is 3 
feet high, and is just commencing to fade; 
isn’t this an unusual height for this 
variety? [Yes, but much depends upon 
the method of cultivation.—Ep.] - Mrs. 
Whilldin is of regulation size and shape, 
is still in fine condition and I found no 
bettcr plant of her kind, at the Chicago 
show. Waban is the most admired by 
visitors, but Wm. Robinsonis my favorite, 
it isso free blooming and graceful, and 
the first shadings of tawny orange were 
exquisite. Minnie Wanamaker is better 
than Queen with me, and Mutuai Friend 
is the dwarfest white, and best shaped 
bush. In yellows Major Bonnaffon dis- 
appoints my careless culture, it is not 
large enough; Tokio is an old time favor- 
ite, though late; and Lincoln and Rohal- 
lion are still later and fine; Hicks Arnold 
is lovely; Mrs. Jos. White gives variety by 
looking more like an aster than a chrys- 
anthemum, and a semi-double seedling is 
a real little gem, it came from a packet of 
“summer blooming ’ seed sown last April 
but is in blossom now, for the first time. 


Robert McInnes is superb. In fact all on 
my modest list have proved to be emi- 
nently satisfactory except Good Gracious, 
Dailledouze and Pitcher & Manda, but 
the pinks are pale; and L’ Enfant des deux 
Mondes always hangs herhead. Thereis 
but one plant grown to a single blossom, 
a Jessica, and it is so large and beautiful 


‘that we mean to try it again. 


We have some 65 pots, and the ques- 
tion has come up, how to find room for 
more. Do you think the following plan 
likely to succeed? At the east end ofthe car- 
riage house, we would make a 3 feet wide 
bed and plant outinit, also have asimilar 
bed for pot plants; over them, we would 
place a cheap glass structure, mostly 
made of hotbed sash, and furnish what 
heat would be needed for November and 
early December, would not a kerosene 
heater answer? When cut down the 
plants could be heavily mulched, but if 
they did not survive the winter, 
the loss would not be irreplaceable. 
We would like alist of early ard desirable 
varieties, for the planted out bed. 

Ble INT: 1B 

Crownpoint, Ind., November 27, 1895. 


Against the east end of the carriage 
house would be a good place for a bed of 
chrysanthemums. But if you intend 
covering it with hotbed sash, 3 feet wide 
willbe too narrow. If your temporary 
glass house when finished is 7% feet high 
at back, 5 feet wide, and 5 feet high in 
front, it will just take a 6 feet long sash 
to fit the tops, giving overlap enough. 
For this the bed need be only 4 feet wide, 
the branches of the outer row can lean 
over enough to fill the space between it 
and the glass. Instead of setting upright 
sashes in front have it ‘boarded two 
boards deep next the ground, then a row 
of 3 feet sashes on their sides between the 
boards and the eaves, and fastened in 
place by wooden buttons held by screws; 
this holds the sashes firmly in place and 
by turning the buttons we can lift down 
the front sashes at will. Don’t have an 
upper shelfin this house. If this building 
seems to you to be too high, for instance 
if you grow short stemmed varieties like 
lvory and Domination, oneb ardin front 
under th- sash is enough. 

Yes, kerosene heaters might answer, but 
the heat from them isn’t very evenly dis- 
tributed, it may be too hot close by them 
and too cold at the furthest distance from 
them And one must be very watchful 
lest they emit noxious gases. In the 
event of a sharp frost, if you have a strip 
6 or 7 feet wide of coarse canvas or bur- 
lap, to tack on over the roof, and a piece of 
3 feet wide old matting to hook on over 
the glass on the sides, it is a great protec- 
tion against frost, and if you have artifi- 
cial heat in the house, a great saving of 
fuel. 

True, it might be possible to save all of 
the old roots, mulching them as you 
suggest, at the same time the surest way 
perhaps would be to havea pot plant in 
your regular conservatory of every vari- 
ety grownin the make-shift house. One 
old rout kept over winter should, if di- 
vided in spring, give you from three to 
ten young, rooted sprouts. 

In the way of early varieties Ivory, Jes- 
sica, Domi ation and Gloriosum are 
excellent. See also lists given inlastissue 
(December 1) of GARDENING. 


MR. T. H. SPAULDING’S NEW GHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS. 


Our illustration, which we had en- 


graved froma group of photographs taken 
in November last sent to usby Mr. Spaul- 


ding shows some of the beautiful new 
varieties which he has raised from seed. 
They include 

Nanshon, white. 

Columbine, red and gold. 

T. R. Keim, bright red and old gold. 

Rena Dula, pink early. 

Pride of Castlewood, finest white. 

Jessie Whitcomb, yellow, a seedling of 
Golden Wedding. 

Phryne, large chrome color. 

Mrs. C. B. Freeman, hairy, clear yellow. 

Red Warrior, W. W. Coles color, early, 
opening October 10 and being the earliest 
good dark one we have. 

Clarence, carmine red and old gold. 


NEW GHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
[SEE PAGES 100 anp 101. ] 


These are three very beautiful new 
chrysanthemums raised and named by 
Mr. Thos. H. Spaulding of Orange, N. J. 

RED Warrior. — Extra early, opens 
about October 5 to 10, and is one of the 
earliest dark red flowers we have got. 
The flowers are eight to nine inches in 
diameter and very showy, and the plant 
is healthy. 

DAYBREAK —This is a lovely clear pink 
flower shading deeper to the centre, it is 
quite early, blooming about October 10. 

Marion CLEVELAND.—A fine full early 
white flower suffused with creamy yellow. 
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THE GHINESE MATRIMONY VINE. 
(Lycium Chineunse.) 


H.E.L ,Conn., wanted another vine to 
add to those already planted alongside 
the piazza, and being attracted by the cat- 
logue glory of the above, bought one and 
planted it with muchcare. ‘It did not 
grow so very muc the first year, but all 
last winter we enjoyed in anticipation 
that beautiful vine which was to be cov- 
ered with lovely flowers and brilliant 
scarlet fruit trom early spring until late 
fall. * * * It did grow, and grow, but 
the branches instead of twining about the 
wire trellis stood out straight. * * * 
Late in the summer, after a minutesearch 
the ‘‘lovely flowers’? were found, very 
small, too small to be seen a few steps 
away, but the scarlet berries nearly an 
inch long came not at all. The plant 
was also covered with insects all summer 
long, and nothing seemed to drive them 
away orkillthem. Inthe early days of 
November the vine was dug up, root and 
branch, and thrown away.”’ 

Knowing that there must have been a 
mistake somewhere we picked a spray of 
the true Chinese matrimony vine, in full 
fruit, and mailed it to our correspondent, 
who now concluded that her vine was 
not the same as ours at all, but ‘‘one of 
the many substitutes sent by the florist.”’ 
Well, we guess it was the common matri- 
mony vine (L. barbarum), which as a 
decorative plant is vastly inferior to the 
Chinese one; we never knew the latter to 
fail to fruit well, in fact from October till 
Christmas it is the most showy plant in 
fruit at Dosoris. But its flowers, al- 
though very numerous, are neithershowy 
nor beautiful, and they don’t come in a 
crop till late in summer; and the fruit 
does not ripen up till fall, but it is bril- 
liant in color and extravagant in abund- 
ance. Neither does the plant twine around 
a support nor climb, itis a sprawling, 
spreading or arching shrub-like vine 
which, like a running rose, has got to be 
tied up to make it effective. 
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AMPELOPSIS VEITGHII. 


I notice that a correspondent says, that 
after he set out the plant in his garden, 
he nailed the vine to the wall and it 
withered. I don’t know the experience of 
others, but I almost invariably have had 
the same result when endeavoring to 
train any of the branches, they withered 
and died, but soon sprang up again from 
the roots. Let the vine have its own way 
and there will beno trouble and although 
{he branches may not at first go in the 
desired direction yet in the end it will be 
found entirely satisfactory. Although 
perfectly hardy, young plants should 
have a little protection the first winter, 
which can be done by keeping up a small 
mound of earth around the stem, and 
which I find more satisfactory than 
mulching. 


The A. Veitchii was imported into this 
country in the autumn of 1868 by Mr. 


Charlton, Rochester, N. Y., who propa-’ 


gated a few plants and introduced it in 
the spring of 1869. In late winter I pro- 
cured a plant from him for the Washing- 
ton Street Nurseries, Geneva, N. Y., anda 


few tiny plants were soon propagated, 
one of which I procured and finally 
planted at the front of my house in the 
autumn of 1870, and it is probably the 
oldest plant in the country. It measures 
11 inches in circumference at the butt. 
From its small, delicate appearance at 
first, we thought it would make a fine 
basket plant, but on experiment its 
deciduous character was against its use 
in that way, and finally when its strong 
growth and perfect hardiness was ascer- 
tained it was seen that it would be an 
invaluable addition as a climber. My 
plants covers the whole of the east and 
south and about one-half of the north 
sides of my home, and make a very beau- 
tiful appearance. GEO. S. CONOVER, 
Geneva, N. Y. 


GHINESE GOLDEN LARGH AND KALMIA IN 
IOWA. 

M. G. B., Eagle Grove, Iowa, asks: ‘‘Do 
you think the Chinese goldenlarch would 
thrive in our north-eastern climate? Also 
would you advise the planting of Kalmia 
latifolia here where the thermometer 


reaches 30° below zero in our winter ex- 
tremes?”’ 

Ans.—It is doubtful if either plant will 
succeed in such a rigorous climate. We 
have known the kalmia to submit to as 
much cold as that in winter but it was 
sheltered from sweeping winds and open 
sunshine, and the climate was not as hot 
in summer as is that of lowa. The Chin- 
ese larch (Pseudolarix) is such a rare tree 
in cultivation that we really don’t know 
how much cold it will stand. But we 
have sent you a few seeds of it and hope 
you may raise some plants and try them. 





THE GAROLINA POPLAR. 


I consider these poplars beautiful trees, 
and am always a little grieved when Isee 
them recommended merely as stop gaps 
till other trees shall have grown. I wish 
GARDENING would use all its influence 
arxainst having them pollarded in the 
barbarous way so many people do for 
the purpose of making them grow 
“thicker,” like a chunky sugar maple or 
tulip tree. The cottonwood is a very 
slender tree while young, but as it grows 
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older it spreads and thickens according to 
its own beautiful habit and has a stateli- 
ness which is equalled by few other trees. 
Added to this its rapid growth, and its 
vigor under adverse conditions make it 
one of our most valuable trees. 

South New Jersey. X. 








The Flower Garden. 








A BULB GARDEN. 


We have got all of our bulbs planted, 
and what alot of them! Every variety 
of narcissus, tulip, and lily supposed to 
be hardy here, and obtainable in this 
country or Europe has been set out, be- 
sides many others. I made six new beds 
twenty-five feet long by five feet wide for 
them. One bed is devoted to the newer 
kinds of iris. We have put a frame over 
one that is filled with anemones and cal- 
ochortus. 

HARDY PERENNIALS FROM SEED. 


I raised a great many hardy perennials 
and biennials from seed last summer, and 
they are now in the vegetable garden, 
where they will stay till spring, when 
they will be transplanted to where they 
are wanted to bloom. 


PERENNIAL ASTERS. 


I have now got thirty-five kinds of per- 
ennial asters pricked off and growing. 
They are to be planted in the field fring- 
ing the pathway leading from the man- 
sion house to the cottage garden here. 
We have already twenty-five kinds of 
wild asters growing there, and when 
they were in bloom there this fall they 
were beautiful. Itisa wonder they are 
not more grown than they are, and be- 
sides making a display of out of doors, 
they are excellent tor cut flowers. 


SOME FALL FLOWERS. 


Our cosmos was fine. The new Erlinda, 
white, and Rosetta, pink, were large and 
beautiful, so was the yellow Sulphureus. 
But our early frosts cut them before they 
came to their best. [At Dosoris we cut 
fine cosmos out of doors till November, 
and although they were not destroyed 
by frost till Nov. 20-21, after the first 
week of the month the blossoms became 
smallerandill-developed. This mildness of 
climate is caused by our proximity to the 
sea.—Ep.| Our dahlias were fine, but we 
didn’t care much for the cactus type. 

The choice hybrids of delphinium were 
excellent. Plants raised from seed sown 
in March flowered all summer and till 
they were cut by frost. The colors were 
lovely and included all shades of blue. 
They are so easily raised from seed and 
give such a lot of flowers that we intend 
to raise a large number of them next 
year. Pyrethrum uliginosum raised from 
seed sown in March also flowered all 
summer long. 

Some of the verbascums (mulleins) were 
fine, notably V. phlomoides, which gave 
us a flower spike over six feet high; and 
V. pannosum, one three feet high. 

The platycodons raised from seed sown 
in March were also grand, and flowered 
allsummer long. They included grandi- 
forum, blue and white; and its dwarf 
form, Mariesi, also blue and white. 

We would have had a nice show of An- 
emone Japonica, but as they were coming 
into bloom the frost caught and hurt 
them; but where they were sheltered in 
the garden they were very nice. 

I wish you could have seen that Clem- 
atis paniculata which runs over the roof 
of the little cottage (see GARDENING, page 


353, Aug. 15, ’95), when it was in bloom; 
it was grand. 


PREPARING FOR ROSES. 


We have never been able to grow good 
roses in the sandy land here,so I am now 
busy making five new beds. We are dig- 
ging out the sand two and a half feet 
deep and filling up with good surface 
loam. They are for Tea and H. P. roses. 
This is outside of the enclosed garden. 
Although it entails a good deal of work 
to begin with, I am sure it will pay. 

; DaviD FRASER, 

Gardener to Mrs. John Mayer, Mount- 
ain Side Farm, N. J., Nov. 17, ’95. 


CLEMATIS DISEASE—SULPHATE OF GOPPER. 


J. L., Waterloo, Canada, desires to 
know when in spring Mr. Meehan (See 
page 25 Vol. III of GarDENING) employs 
sulphate of copper for the prevention of 
the damping off disease in the Clematis 
Jackmani and how often employed. Mr. 











CHRYSANTHEMUM RED WARRIOR. 





Meehan replies that he has never person- 
ally used it. It was recommended on 
general principles. It is well known that 
this damping off trouble is caused by a 
minute fungus, and that sulphate of cop- 
per is destructive of all forms of fungus 
organisms. He therefore feels safe insug- 
gesting that if the stems of this clematis 
are washed with the solution, before the 
fungus has had a chanceto develop, good 
would result. It usually develops on the 
one year old plant. One may infer from 
this that if the stems were washed near 
the ground at the endof the first season’s 
growth, or in spring before the second 
vear’s growth had started, the spores of 
the fungus would be destroyed before 
they had time to germinate, and enter on 
their destructive work. 


SOME FLOWER QUESTIONS, 


A western reader asks the following 
questions: 

“Is THE ‘ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN,’ 
which you recommend in GARDENING, 
October 1, page 26, included in ‘Nichol- 
son’s Dictionary of Gardening,’ or does 
one want both books?” 

Ans. The English Flower Garden tells 
how best to use all manner of hardy 
plants for outdoor gardening the Dic- 
tionary describes all plants, hardy or ten- 


der in dictionary sequence and style, and 
although most every genusisalso treated 
culturally, this last is the weakest feature 
of the book. Have both by all means. 

2. Campsipium. “I broughtitin with my 
other plants, and set it on the high wall 
shelf of the conservatory, and it is grow- 
ing beautifully, but ought it not to go to 
rest to be ready for work next summer? 
Three feet of its stem are bare of leaves. 

Ans. No, it doesn’t need arest. Itisa 
Chilian evergreen woody climber, and 
may be allowed to grow at will, only do 
nothing to coax itinto anyextra growth. 
Like most all far-reaching, woody vines, 
it is apt to lose its lower leaves, the only 
way to keep it full near the baseis to keep 
it cut in a little. 

3. “GREVILLEA ROBUSTA. What shall 
Ido withit? It has been growing vigor- 
ously for eighteen months. I want it at 
its best for porch deco’ ation in summer.”’ 

Ans. Let it grow all it wants to, it 
doesn’t need a rest. But if you prefer 
bushy rather than tall plants of it pinch 
them ina little. There is nothing to the 
plant except its pretty fern-like leaves, it 
doesn’t bloom in a small state. 

4. ‘ RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM, would 
it need the shade of trees? and willit take 
any soil.” 

Ans. With you we should advise that 
it have shelter from the north and west 
winds, and aslightshade. It should grow 
in most any soil not impregnated with 
lime. Use lots of old leaf mould in the soil 
and not a bit of manure. 


GCLEMATIS—ROSE—DEOUMARIA. 


Would Clematis paniculata need pro- 
tection here, should you think? Andifso 
of what sort? Mine did not grow this 
year at all according to promise. Two 
shoots of six or eight feet each and no 
blossoms were allits contribution. It is 
on a wire trellis with full southern expos- 
ure, but with large trees at the east and 
west. It with several other vines, isin a 
long box three feet deep, by two or more 
wide, built to protect them trom the 
encroaching roots ot a silver maple and a 
red or ‘ Russian” mulberry. Thebox has 
rich earth in it and a grape vine and 
variegated honeysuckle are doing well in 
it, but a climbing rose Reine Marie Hen- 
riette, has been there two summers with- 
out growing any. And there is also a 
Decumaria barbara or ‘‘American Climb- 
ing Hydrangea,’’ which like one men- 
tioned by another of your subscribers has 
never climbed at all. I have had it three 
years and can’t see that it has grown in 
the very least, Yet it has quantities of 
water and the best of soil. 

South Jersey. 


Clematis paniculata is perfectly hardy 
with you, in fact theold stemsand young 
wood should be quite hardy in southern 
N.J. But we cannot tell why your plant 
hasn’t behaved better; with usit is arank- 
growing vine, and two year old seedlings 
bloom nicely. Like most all Japanese 
plants, however, it likes good moist soil. 
Do you think the earth away down in 
that box got undu'y dry? The variegated 
honeysuckle and grape vine will thrive 
with less moisture than the clematis. 
Ordinarily, under favorable circumstances 
the rose Reine Marie Henriette is a fine, 
vigorous, free-blooming variety and 
although it isn’t reliably hardy in the 
north it should be hardy enough with 
you. Weare not at all surprised that the 
decumaria doesn’t grow more; although 
often fine in the south and occasionally 
so too in New Jersey, north of New York 
it is hardly worth growing except to 
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NEW CHRYSANTHEMUM MARION CLEVELAND. 





NEW CHRYSANTHEMUM DAYBREAK. 


spread among or over boulders in a rock 
garden in good soil. It is nothing like as 
good a garden vine for us as are the Jap- 
anese climbing hydrangea and the schizo- 
phragma, both of which grow freely and 
bloom nicely here. 


PANSIES, MILDEW IN SUMMER. 


I had very fine German pansies till 
about the first of July, when they began 
to mildew, and in a few weeks they were 
entirely ruined. Can GARDENING give me 
a preventive or aremedy? My garden is 
in the mountains of, Eastern Oregon, 
3,500 feet attitude. Heretofore pansies 
have grown in the greatest perfection 
for me. Some were on dry ground, some 
on moist; all were irrigated and all mil- 
dewed alike. Wr CaC: 

Union, Oregon. 

It is more surprising to us that the pan- 
sies used to do so well with you after 
July 1, than that they began to fail at 
that time this year. Here, after June sets 
in our pansies are apt to get too small to 
be worth anything, but last spring on 
account of cool weather and plenty moist- 
ure up till midsummer we had fair pansies 
till near the end of June; and then again, 
selfsown seedlings began blooming in 
August, and from the middle of September 
till into November we had quite nice pan- 
sies out of doors. But up in the moun- 
tains we would look for a longer season 
forthem. As pansies loves a cool moist 
atmosphere as well as moisture at the 
root, if the ground had to be irrigated to 
moisten it we should think the atmos- 
phere was pretty dry for good pansies. 
Pansies are strictly fall, winter, and 
spring blooming plants, the latter more 
particularly. Take them in the Boston 
Public Garden, for instance, wherein com- 
pany with polyanthuses, forget-me-nots, 
silene, daisies, and other spring blooming 
plants they are used in thousands for 
spring gardening, by midsummer they 
are so enervated that the gardener gener- 
ally clears them away in June and 
replaces them with something else. Or 
take it in England where fine pansies are 
a specialty, the English people admit that 
they cannot grow as fine pansies as are 
raised in Scotland where the temperature 
is lower. In both countries pansies are 
spring flowers only, that is they are not 
required to do duty at midsummer; when 
mildew attacks pansies in summer out of 
doors it is a good sign that pansy time is 
over fora season. We know of no pre- 
ventive. Even should we, by the use of 
fungicides, destroy the mildew, we could 
not restore the plants to spring-time 
energy nor cause them to bear big flowers. 


GLADIOLUS WITH THIRTEEN PETALS, 


A normal flower of the gladiolus has 
six petals, a few years ago I grew one 
with ten petals, this year I had a spike of 
a fine white seedling that bore nineteen 
flower buds. The lowest or first flower 
had ten petals, the second eight, the third 
and fourth were normal, then came two 
flowers growing side by side, with eight 
petals,each,theseventh wasagainnorm 1, 
then came a flower bearing thirteen 
petals above this the spike carried double 
buds, that is two growing side by sidethe 
same as the fifth and sixth. Thestamens 
varied about the same as the petals, the 
stigma of the first, third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth flower were normal and all had 
fertilized ovaries and bore seeds. The 
styles of the second and eight flowers 
were double and stigmas infertile, pro 
ducing no seeds. I hand fertilized with 
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pollen from other plants all the flowers. 
None of the seeds seem very plump. I ex- 
pect to sow the seeds in a hotbed next 
spring. Does GARDENING know of a bet- 
ter way to grow these seedings than sow- 
ing in a common hotbed? Would I be 
surer of plants if sown ina hothouse or 
had I best divide the seed and try both? 

Watertown,N Y. Deo.eMe 

Attempts at doubling are not infrequent 
among seedlings. The single gladiolus is 
a beautitul flower; please don’t spoil it by 
doubling it. No, don’t sow the seeds ina 
hotbed. Sow them in a cold frame in 
April shading the ground with excelsior 
or lath shadings, and cover with a sash 
to shed heavy rains. The greenhouse has 
no advantage over the cold frame. 


DAHLIAS, 


It was a great comfort to learn froma 
recent number of GARDENING that dahlias 
were so poor everywhere this year. For 
my beautiful single ones that had been a 
joy the past two years did nothing in 
spite of careful daily watering. I got 
some new dwarf and cactus varieties too 
in the spring, but though they had the 
best place in the garden they were even 
poorer;the blossoms fell before they opened 
almost. One of the dwarfs never blos- 
somed at all. Was the hot summer 
responsible for all this? X. 

South Jersey. 


No doubt the hot and unusually dry 
late summer and fall were very much 
against the proper development of dah- 
lias, at the same time the moderately 
cool nights we had, and the liberal watcr- 
ings should have overcome that draw- 
back. We are rather inclined to think 
that your dahlias, neighbor like, were 
infested with dahlia mite, This is an ex- 
ceedingly minute insect, barely visible to 
the unaided eye, and infesting the plants 
in countless numbers, they suck the juices 
and render the forming flower buds worth- 
less. The plants grow rank enough but 
they cannot bloom, the buds won’t open, 
but if any do the, are usually meagre 
and imperfect. We have seen an acre field 
of dahlias in September from which a 
bushel of good flowers could not be 
picked. This disease is on the increase. A 
preventive or cure we do not know. But 
vigorous and frequent hosing with clean 
water does good, and no doubt spraying 
with insecticides would be better. Lots 
of room, good ground, copious moisture, 
slight shade and protection from winds 
are the general conditions under which 
we have seen the finest dahlias lately, 
indeed such conditions as one may find in 
most any cottage garden. 








Greenhouse and Window. 








GREENHOUSE-AZALEAS-GARNATIONS-ROSES, 


I was much interested in thelittle green- 
house lean-to in GARDENING of November 
15. (1). I wish to build one about 30 
feet long and 12 feet wide principally for 
azaleas, of which we have between thirty 
and forty. If built without excavating 
the roof covers the windows in the dwell- 
ing, but is it considered desirable to exca- 
vate? I had planned to have a walk next 
to the dwelling; then a bench or shelf 
about five feet wide upon which to stand 
the azaleas; then a walk, and on front 
side (2) abench in which to plant the 
carnations which have bloomed through 
the summer out of doors and grow along 


? 


the cuttings for next season’s bloom out- 
side. Will not the temperature required 
for the azaleas give me fair success with 
the carnations and (3) as the weather 
grows warmer in spring won’t the cut- 
tings be in shape for bedding out? (4) 
And for fumigation will it answer if I lay 
tobacco stems under the carnations? The 
odor then would not be so likely to enter 
the dwelling. 


I wish to heat by steam as the dwelling 
will be heated that way, and locate the 
boiler in one end of the lean-to parted off. 
Then a steam pump can be used. 

In spring when the hybrid tea roses 
start naturally into growth having been 
kept dormant in pots through the winter 
they ought to give a fair amount of 
bloom before bedding out. Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria and La France are very 
satisfactory in that way and a big bed of 
Kaiserins would be afeast until frost. 

Bath, Maine. HCAs 


1. AZALEAS will winterand bloom quite 
well inasunk or pit greenhouse, that is 
one sunk three, five or six feet deep in the 
ground, or up to the eaves, but of 
course a greenhouse altogether, or at 
least more above ground is better for 
them, and this is especially marked when 
the plants are in bloom and begin to grow 
in early spring. A deeply sunk house is 
mostly always damp, when you go into 
it in the morning in dull winter weather 
the leaves of the plants are wet all over 
as if a dew had fallen onthem. To avoid 
this keep the house cool, don’t spill a drop 
of water unnecessarily about the benches 
or floor, and ventilate in favorable 
weather. Your arrangement cuts up your 
house too much, giving you 7 feet of 
table room, and 5 feet of walk space, un- 
less it is quite necessary to have the walk 
alongside the wall of the dwelling house 
we should omit it, and have a 6% feet 
wide table at back for azaleas, then a 21% 
feet walk, and a 3 feet wide bench in front 
for carnations. But this is a matter you 
on the ground alone can decide. 


2. CarNaTIONS should do well on the 
front bench if youcan keepthe damp from 
settling on them. The same temperature 
that willdo for the azaleas will suitthem, 
that is anything between 35° and 55°, of 
course the cooler the house is in winter 
the slower they will be in blooming. Let 
us advise you to have enough carnation 
plants in summer so that you can have 
one lot for blooming out of doors, and 
another lot getting ready for flowering in 
the greenhouse in winter. They bothmay 
be raised from cuttings at the same time 
in winter or early spring, and planted 
out of doors in spring, the ones for sum- 
mer and autumn blooming should be 
encouraged to grow and bloom unchecked 
but those for winter work should be kept 
pincued in till as late asmidsummer, then 
in August lifted and planted out on the 
greenhouse bench so that the plants may 
get thoroughly rooted and into good 
growth and blooming form before cold 
weather sets in. 


3. CARNATION CUTTINGS.—At one end of 
the bench have a bed of sandin which you 
may strike carnations or other cuttings 
at will. They do not require a high 
atmospheric temperature, at the same 
time they enjoy a gentle bottom heat, 
and to give them this the steam pipes 
passing under that part of the bench may 
be boxed up like a cupboard, that will 
keep the bottom of the bed warmer than 
the top of it. This is not imperative 
though. 


4. Tosacco Stems.—No, don't put the 
tobacco stems on the bench under or be- 








tween the carnation plants lest they 
might stop a free circulation of air from 
passing through there, also generate 
damp; but spread them under the benches, 
or on the benches under the azaleas, or 
lay some bunches of them here and there 
on the steam pipes, these should be 
wetted in the morning, or anytime when 
the steam heat is on, to render the exhala- 
tions from them more pungent and 
effective. 


VINES FOR A PALM HOUSE, 


Will you kindly advise me asto the best 
vines for a palm house. The house is 60 
feet long, faces the east and is build 
against a high brick wall on the west side 
and south end. It is protected with 
double glass up to a height of 7 feet, and 
has a curvilinear roof. Temperature 
from 60° to 70°. On the south wall there 
is no direct sunlight. On the west wall 
there is direct sunlight during most of the 
forenoon. About 20 vines (for the front) 
should grow about 25 feet high, and 10 
for the walls about 12 feet high. The 
qualities which I desire most are rapidity 
of growth, cleanliness, hardiness, and 
continuance of bloom if compatible with 
the other qualities. The nasturtium Fire- 
ball seems to possess many of the accom- 
plishments. hee Ui MA, 

Ontario, December 4, 1895. 


We assume that the vines are to be 
planted out right in the ground, 
and level, and not in boxes or pots 
set up on stages. A vine that will 
grow 12 or 25 feet high if given full 
freedom, spread out to cover 12 or 
25 feet of side room, thus it will be 
seen that vines must be restricted 
in growth and confined to certain limits. 
And the more a vine is restricted in side 
room the more it runs to length and the 
barer the stem is apt tobe. To rectify 
this needs care and attention. The double 
glazing of the sides of the house would be 
detrimental to such plants as Fireball 
nasturtiums. We should advise you to 
try harder-wooded sorts, plants of more 
permanent duration. As regards cleanli- 
ness, all vines, once they get infested with 
scales or mealy bugs, are very dirty 
plants, and some, as passion flowers and 
stephanotis, particularly so. And for this 
matter of dirtiness alone, in several large 
conservatories we know the vines have 
been rooted out altogether. But where 
you have city or hydrant water anda 
good pressure, with a well directed hose 
and nozzle you can drive the mealy bugs, 
aphis, thrips, and red spider from most 
anything. 

The vines we world suggest are alla- 
manda, aristolochia, asparagus, big- 
nonia, bougainvillea, cereus, cleroden- 
dron, ipomoea, nepenthes, passiflora, 
quisqualis, stigmaphyllon and thun- 
bergia. Of these the allamanda, bignonia, 
clerodendron, passion flower, quisqualis 
and thunbergia will easily make 25 feet 
vines, but of course they will need time 
and there is danger of them getting bare- 
stemmed. 

Allamanda grandiflora, nobilis, and 
Schottii are three fine species with large, 
yellow flowers, any one is good. The 
newer A. Williamsii, which makes a fine 
bush plant might be trained as a vine for 
the low or wall side. 

Aristolochia elegans is one of the most 
floriferous and beautiful, but if something 
odd is wanted try the recently much- 
talked of Sturtevantii. 

Asparagus plumosus makes an elegant 
pillar vine for foliage only; its flowers are 
insignificant. So would A. tenuissimus, 
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TWO PLACES LAID OUT AS ONE. 





but plumosus is much the better one of 
the two. f 

Bougainvillea glabra and B. speciosa 
are show plants completely covered 
with lilac-rose flowers (or floral bracts) 
inearly spring In time they will run 12 
to 20 feet high. And the new variety 
Sanderiana will make a fine column 10 or 
12 feet to top. 

Bignonia venusta, orange-red flowers 
in falland winter is a magnificent vine; 
and so is B. Chamberlaynii, which has a 
profusion of yellow blossoms in summer. 

Cereus triangularis, the largest flow- 
ered of our night blooming cacti, grows 
easily to 20 feet in height, luxuriates in a 
palm house, and blossoms abundantly 
every year, the flowers being 14 to 15 
inches wide. 

‘Clerodendron Balfouri grows rapidly, 
is of acleanly nature, and you can have 
it in bloom every day in the year. When 
its roots are in a box, and undercomplete 
control so far as keeping moist or dry is 
concerned, by a little timely manipulation 
in the way of keeping them dry to rest 
them, and pruning, we can havea great 
flood of bloom at any particular season 
of the year we wish. 


Ipomoea Horstfalliz with rose-purple 
flowers, and its white flowered form 
Thompsoni make fine fall or winter 
blooming vines in a warm house. IJ. 
paniculata may be had in bloom most all 
the year round. JI. Leari is often used 
indoors too, and fine it is, but its vines 
are a little weedy. 

Nepenthes distillatoria is the common 
pitcher plant, and in a warm shaded 
corner it will make a vine of 10 or 12 feet 
easy and add variety and interest to the 
house. To begin with though it is slow 
glowing, and it would be better to have 
its roots confined in a pot or box than 
allowed the freedom of the bed. 

Passiflora racemosa with drooping 
clusters of red flowers makes an excellent 
indoor vine in the lightest part of the 
house. The Granadilla vine (P. quadranu- 
Jaris), of rank growth, is often grown in 
palm houses, but itis coarse. The fruit 
however, would be interesting. 

Quisqualis Indica, the Rangoon Creeper, 





is a capital shrubby vine for such a place. 
It will run 10 to 30 feet up to get to the 
light. It bears a profusion of long- 
tubed, brownish fragrant flowers, which 
although not showy, are quite pleasing. 

Stigmaphylion ciliatum, the Brazilian 
golden orchid vine, will twine 10 or 12 
feet high, but no more withcertainly, and 
bear a profusion of oncidium-like yellow 
blossoms. It loves the light. 

Thunbergia laurifolia is an Indian spe- 
cies of vigorous nature and the easiest 
cultivation, and at this season of the year 
bears a great profusion of large, showy, 
bluish flowers. 


A FLUE HEATED GREENHOUSE —Is it 
possible to grow flowers successfully in a 
lean-to greenhouse heated with a fluc? 
asks one of our readers. Ans. Indeed it 
is, and we speak from practical experi- 
ence. But we do not recommend flues. 
Any deficiency in the flue by which gas 
may leak from it will cause serious trou- 
ble to your plants Flues areeasily built, 
easily heated, easily stoked, and they 
need no deep furnace-pit, and their first 
cost is less than that of hot water, but 
the difference is not so great that it should 
be considered. By all means put in a hot 
water heater. 








Landscape Gardening. 








TWO SMALL PLAGES TREATED AS ONE. 


It is now quite common in suburban 
neighborhoods to do away with all fences 
and make one continuous lawn in front 
of the houses of an entireblock. 1 amop- 
posed to this except for small lots of less 
than one hundred feet frontage. The in- 
closure need not be a fence, a wall or bet- 
ter still a hedge may be used. The con- 
tinuous lawn plan does not permit 
grounds to have individual character or 
privacy and I think privacy is as desira- 
ble on a lawn as it isin the living rooms 
of the house. Sometimes, however, the 
grounds of two or three small places may 
be combined and treated as one placeand 
fine landscape effects obtained which 






would not be possible with the separate 
places. The present plan made tor Mr. 
W. J. Buttfield of Plainfield, N. J. illus- 
trates this very well. 


EXPLANATION OF PLAN. 

1. Edge of woods back of grounds. 

2 and 33. Rows of old Norway spruce, 
twenty feet high which were allowed to 
remain, as they protected the grounds on 
the north and west, but the regularity of 
their outline was broken by additional 
planting. 

3. Purple beech, 

4. Border for H. P. roses, herbaceous 
plants and spring-flowering bulbs. 

5. Group of Japanese maples, retino- 
sporas and specimen shrubs, ground 
carpeted with Hall’s and golden honey- 
suckles. 

6, Magnolia conspicua. 

7. Sciadopitys verticillata. 

8. Magnolia parviflora. 

9. Shrubs. 

10 Abies concolor. 

11. Nordmann’s fir. 

12. Colorado blue spruce. 

13. European beech. 

14, Massed planting of shrubs, ever- 
green and deciduous. 

15. Cut-leaf birch. 

16. Paulownia imperialis. 

17. Abies concolor. 

18. Mugho pine. 

19. Nordmann’s fir. 

20. Massed planting of deciduous and 
evergreen shrubbery. 

21. Fern leaved beech. 

22. Magnolia Lennei, 

23. Japanese snowball. 

24, Specimen rhododendron. 

25. Picea alba coerulea. 

26. White-leaved weeping linden. 

27. Magnolia stellata. 

28. Cedrus Atlantica glauca. 

29. Weeping hemlock. 

30 So oecimen rhododendron. 

31. Magnolia Soulangeana. 

32. Group of white birch. 

34. Philadelphusand Weigela candida. 

35.) bin oak. 

36. Tulip tree. 

J. WILKINSON ELLIOTT. 

Pittsburg, Pa. 
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A PURE WHITE TIGER LILY iS occasion- 
ally found growing wild in Japan, but it 
is considered very rare. So says Garden- 
ing World. 


THE FRONT PAGE ILLUSTRATION in GAR- 
DENING of November 15 is too grand to 
pass by without notice. It takes every 
effort on the part of those of taste to 
bring so tasteful an embellishment to the 
front. I have long advocated just sucha 
decoration about our suburban homes, 
and I am glad to see that you and your 
correspondents lean so strongly in the 
same way. Wherever you find these 
beautiful home adornments, plants, vines, 
arbors and the like, there also will you 
find the gem of the human race. 

JAMES STEWART. 

Elmwood Nursery, Memphis. 


PLEASE mention GARDENI'\G when writ- 
ing to advertisers. 


PEPPER FOR MELONS, ETC.—A corres- 
pondent of the Journal of Horticulture 
says; ‘‘For years [have preferred pepper 
to sugar for melons and strawberries. A 
little cayenne pepper mixed with the 
pounded loaf sugar brings out the flavor 
of the strawberry wondertully. Black 
pepper with bananas is also well worth 
trying.” 


SWEET Corn.—In the Report of the 
Maine State College, just at hand, we 
find that the following varieties of corn 
were sown May 27, and ripened fit for 
use as follows: Early Cory, Aug. 14; 
Dreer’s Extra Early, August 15, Marble- 
head, August 15; Early Minnesota, 
August 25; Narragansett, August 25; 
Perry’s Hybrid, August 28, Crosby, 
September 1, Moore’s Concord, September 
8, Nonesuch, September 19; Stabler 
Pedigree, September 19. 


A NEW VARIEGATED LEAVED CELERY is 
one of the “good” things reported from 
Europe. Well, we don’t wantit. It may 
be variegated enough; the potato was 
variegated, and we have seen variegated- 
leaved turnips and other vegetables, but 
what on earth are they good for? As 
food plants are they any better than the 
green-leaved sorts? Asornamental plants 
who wants them? Now we believe in 
novelties, and we uphold the persistent 
efforts of nurserymen and florists in ob- 
taining them, but we draw the line at 
humbug. 


A NEw DEPARTURE IN HORTICULTURE 
in London is announced in a cable des- 
patch to the New York Sun, December 7. 
It says ‘“‘the solution of the problem of 
how to produce flowers out of season has 
been found, not in the process of forcing, 
but in just the opposite direction, by 
retarding natural growth. This is ac- 
complished by the simple and inexpensive 
process of refrigeration. It is especially 
successful with lily of the valley, and also 
works well with deutzias, Spirea Japon- 
ica, the ordinary lilac, and Ghent azaleas”’ 
and so on. But the correspondent admits 
“T have a suspicion that the secret is not 
unknown to the best American horticult- 
urist.’? In this he is right. All through 
the World’s Fair at Chicagothere was an 
exhibition of lily of the valley in bloom in 
the New York greenhouse, that was not 
natural or forced growth, it was retarded 
growth. This refrigeration process is 
better understood and more widespread 
than it is in Europe, in fact our opportun- 
ities of practicing it here are asarule, 
better than are those of the florists of the 
Old World. 


TROPICAL FROGS IN GREENHOUSES.—We 
learn from the Gardeners’ Chronicle that 
some tropical tree frogs (Hylodes Mar- 
tinicensis), a small species indigenous in 
the West Indies, have been accidentally 
introduced into the warm greenhouses at 
Kew, England, where they are thriving 
and multiplying. Dr.Gunther says: “It 
does not spawn in water, but deposits 
from fifteen to thirty ova on leaves in 
damp places. After a fortnight the young 
frogs are hatched in a perfect form, hay- 
ing passed through the metamorphosis 
within the egg, thus escaping the viscissi- 
tudes and dangers to which they would 
have been exposed during the process of 
the usual Batrachian metamorphosis. 
This instance of the acclimatisation in 
Kew Gardens of the ‘Coqui’ (as the frog 
is called in Porto Rico) is unique in Batra- 
chian life at present. I trust that the 
little guest may long flourish where it has 
fuund such a congenial home, and where 


it usually aids in the destruction of plant 
eating insects and wood lice, of which I 
found great numbers in the stomach of a 
specimen.” Why can’t we have some of 
these piping ‘‘Coqui’’ in our big green 

houses too? 


SNow ON EVERGREENS.—Snow is a 
capital mulch or protection to bulbs, 
hardy perennials, pegged down roses, 
berry canes and vines that have been 
buried over winter, and also over the 
roots of trees, shrubs and vines. When 
it gathers 1n heavy masses over the tops 
or branches of evergreens it is apt to do 
mischief. In the case of firs, spruces and 
pines the branches are apt to bend with 
the weight of the snow on them and let 
the snow fall off without hurting them. 
At the same time, in the case of fine gar- 
den young trees it is well to take a long 
bean pole, wooden rake or something of 
that sort and immediately after a heavy 
fall of snow and while it is still fresh and 
soft, go out to the trees and shake the 
branches to remove the heaviest of the 
snow. This is a safeguard against the 
branches being broken, or misshapen by 
being weighted down so long by the 
snow. Inthe case of such evergreens as 
yews, junipers, arbor vite, retinosporas 
and box that are pretty densely branched 
a heavy fall of snow is apt to lodge on 
them, spread their branches apart, may 
be break them, and injure them perma- 
nently, for branches so spread apart and 
kept in that way for some days seldom 
return to their former symmetry. Antici- 
pating this, before the winter set in we 
should have taken some stout cord as 
rope yarn and tied the main or inner 
branches in place so that asnowfall could 
not displace them. If this has been 
neglected, do it now, for most of the win- 
ter is ahead of us yet. But tying is not 
enough, whenever a fall of snow comes be 
sure you shake it off of these evergreen 
bushes, lest it do them harm. The same 
with thickly branched rhododendrons. 


CHILDs’ GLADIOLI.-The London Garden. 
of November 30 has a colored plate, true 
to life (as everyone of The Garden's plates 
are) of Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher. and 
Ben Hur varieties of the Childsii section.o 
gladiolus. The bulbs of these and several 
other varieties had been sent to Mr. 
Robinson, the editor, to grow and test, 
and the plate is of the flowers of Mr. R’s 
own grown plants. He speaks in high 
praise of them. And they deserve it, for 
the named varieties of them are grand. 
This reminds us of a bitter disappoint- 
ment we had this fall. When his gladioli 
were at their best Mr. Childs sent us 164 
spikes of his finest named varieties, and 
some that are stillunnamed. Their size 
of blossom and substance, and the bril- 
liance, purity and softness of color in the 
varieties were extraordinary. They were 
too many and beautiful to hide upon the 
table of our sanctum, so we arranged 
them according to kind and color exhibi- 
tion fashion in a room in the old farm 
house (see its picture in GARDENING, Sep- 
tember 1, 1893) and invited our neighbors 
to see the display. And we had the flow- 
ers photographed for GARDENING, but un- 
fortunately when the negatives were being 
taken to New York they got broken. 
Among the visitors who saw them here 
was Mr. G. W. Oliver, of the U.S. Botani- 
cal Garden, Washington, who stopped 
over here on his way home from a tour 
of the great gardens of Europe, and he 
frankly admitted that neither in Europe 
nor in this country had he ever before 
seen gladiolus to equal them. In com- 
menting upon these flowers several ladies 
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A NEW PUMPKIN FROM MALTA 








particularly fancied some of the smoky 
purplish colors, because it was the fash- 
ionable color. Well, while we knew 
nothing about what was fashionable in 
colors, our taste differed from theirs, for 
we preferred the pink, orange, rose and 
purer tints, we don’t like the smoky shades. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY Pips THAT WERE 
FROzEN.—A correspondent sent to a flo- 
rist for some of these pips, and when he 
received them “‘they were frozen stiff in 
the box,’’ and he was very angry and 
wrote severely to the florist. The latter 
referred him to us. Samples of the 
“frozen” pips sent us show Al crowns in 
first rate condition. The frost didn’t 
hurt them in the least, in fact we always 
see to it that our lily of the valley crowns 
are pretty well “frozen” before we bring 
them into the greenhouse to force them, 
they start to grow ever so much better 
for it and show less tendency to become 
abortive than they would were they kept 
free from frost. 








Orchids. 


ORCHIDS, YOUNG GROWTHS DAMPING OFF. 


A reader has a flue-heated greenhouse, 
and among other plants in it are some 
orchids. These seemed to make nice 
growth and did well until recently when, 
notwithstanding the greatest care in 
watering the young growths and flowers 
rotted out, and this is particularly notice 
able in the cypripediums. 

Mr. Wm. Mathews, the orchid specialist 
of Utica, N. Y., answers as follows: 

“Tt is quite possible to grow orchids in 
a house heated by a flue provided the flue 
is properly constructed and does not emit 
that death dealing gas so often found 
with thissystem of heating. Llhavegrown 
Cypripedium insigne and C. Lawrence- 
anum and have cut thousands of blooms, 
having had at one time 1000 plants of 
C. Lawrenceanumand J do not remember 
ever losing a bloom inthat way. Law- 
renceanum produces two crops of flowers 
each year with me. I grow them in 
sphagnum alone with plenty of drainage 
and give them quantities of water, infact 
I never attempt to give them rest and I 
keep them and all the eastern cypripe- 


diums in pretty strong heat. We often 
get two flowers on a scape. I can giveno 
other reason than that the flue has aleak 
somewhere, and if this is so it cannot be 
repaired any too quick. I have grown ex- 
cellent plants in flue-heated greenhouses, 
yes, plants much more delicate and 
harder by far to grow than orchids but 
those flues did not leak. As this case 
presents itself I should certainly recom- 
mended your correspondent to make a 
thorough investigation, and ask him to 
report progress to you, for Ishould liketo 
hear about it again. 


“We have in bloom some plants of 
Cattleya labiata that have been retarded 
and some of C. Trianze that have been 
coaxed a little, some sprays of Vanda 
coerulea, lots of cypripediums and a 
goodly quantity of Leliaanceps albaand 
anceps in variety, all doing extra well 
this year. I would just like you to see 
our house of cattleyas, itis 185 long by 
16 feet wide on the benches and we have 
a lot of fine plants overhead as well.” 

Utica, N. Y., December 6, 1895. 


ORGHID NOTES. 


Here with us all of Cattleya Mossiz 
and Lelia purpurata have finished their 
growths. Care must be taken not to 
wet the last named much overhead, as 
the growths often damp off in winter. 
We expect it to bloom next May; if forced 
it produces a weak second growth. 
Orchids which are coming into bloom 
need an increased supply of water. The 
following kinds are now in bloom on this 
place: Cattleya Percivalliana, Oncidium 
varicosum Rogersii, O. tigrinum, An- 
grecum Leonis, Cymbidium giganteum, 
that fine old reliable orchid Cypripedium 
insigne and its variety Maulei, Lelia 
autumnalis and L. anceps. This last 
named does well on blocks, but better in 
shallow baskets. The white variety, 
alba, is shyer in blooming. We have a 
fine display of Vanda ccerulea; itis greatly 
liked for bridal wreaths. Dendrobium 
Phalenopsis Schroderianum has been in 
bloom over two months and shows no 
sign of stopping. It requires the warm- 
est house and does best while in active 
growth suspended in shallow baskets 
and in a moist atmosphere. 

Baronald, N. J. Wo. FirzwiILLiaM. 
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A NEW PUMPKIN FROM MALTA. 


While driving one day in February of 
this year in the island of Malta, my atten- 
tion was attracted to what I then sup- 
posed to be a squash, on the stand ofa 
roadside vender. Purchasing the seeds I 
brought them home with me and grew 
them at my country place at Greenwich, 
Conn., the past summer, giving them 
ordinary field culture only, They were 
planted several weeks later than they 
should have been, and the season, in con- 
sequence of the prematurely cold snap we 
had early in October, proved rather short 
for them. It turned out to bea remarka- 
ble pumpkin. The vine is strong and 
vigorous, with large mottled leaves, and 
the fruit sets much more thickly than the 
ordinary field pumpkin, besides, it aver- 
ages very muchlarger. Its characteristic 
appearance, both cut and uncut, isshown 
in the illustration I send you. The two 
pumpkins at the back, and the one cut, 
weighed about fifty poundseach, a month 
after they were taken from the vine, the 
one in the center slightly less.. They are 
dark yellow in color, often very prettily 
covered with a green tracery as shown in 
the upper left hand figure. The meat is 
solid, unusually thick, and dark orange 
color; the seed cavity comparatively 
small. It makes uncommonly rich pies, 
and stock appear to eat it greedily. The 
quantity of seed produced is small for so 
large a pumpkin; the entireamount taken 
from the four pumpkins in the illustra- 
tion, does not quite fill a quart measure. 


It is possible that this pumpkin may 
prove a decided improvement upon that 
usually grown throughout the country 
chiefly for stock purposes, and that its 
merits may be thoroughly tested, it will 
give me pleasure to send a few of theseeds 
to any one requesting them. As I have 
saved but a limited quantity, parties 
applying for them. if they do not receive 
them within a reasonable time, will 
kindly consider that the supply has 
been exhausted, without further corres- 
pondence. Wm. H.S. Woop. 


New York, December 4, 1895, 
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GELERY—LETTUGE—HOTBEDS. 


The following questions are asked by 
C. D. J., Jacksonville, Ill. 

1. BLEACHING CELERY.—I can raise 
celery all right but fail in bleaching it. 
You know there’s a big difference between 
book bleaching and bleaching by a man 
who does the work himself, and this is 
why I come to GARDENING. 


Ans. Non-bleaching is caused by not 
starting in time. The inner or best 
bleached leaves complete or make their 
growth after the bleaching process begins, 
in earthing up green ‘‘stemmed” celery to 
bleach it, we don’t mean to whiten the 
leaves that are already green, but rather 
prevent the inner or heart leaf stalks from 
ever getting green. For‘‘summer”’ celery 
plant in beds of five rows each, the rows 
ten inches apart and the plants four to 
five inches asunder in the rows, but the 
earth must be very rich, and kept soaked 
with water. When the plants are a fuot 
high, set a board on edge on the outside 
of but close up against the outside rows, 
fastening it there by tacking it to pegs or 
stak s. This causes the plants all to grow 
up together in a thicket, bleaching them- 
selves. For fall celery, bleach in thesame 
way, or if your plants are in single or 
double rows, draw a little earth to them 
with the hoe, then set a board up against 
them onboth sides, throwing some earth 
against the boards to hold them up. Do 
this late in August or early in September. 
For winter celery, use boards about the 
middle of September. Banking withearth 
will do very very well for main or late 
crop, but the celery isn’t so spotless by it 
as when whitened withboards. Thecon- 
tact of the earth in earthing up giving a 
more nutty flavor to the celery than the 
boards do is imaginary only, it is simply 
a case of how effectually the light is ex- 
cluded. Even the self blanching varieties 
if not boarded cr earthed up, no matter 
how white their hearts may be, will be 
bitter or stringy if not bleached by exclud- 
ing light. 

2. LETTUCE IN GREENHOUSE.—‘‘I grow 
the Black-seeded Simpson and white Til- 
ton’s Star, andlike them both, but wanta 
better.” 


Ans. We use the smaller white-seeded 
Tennis Ball, and the Boston Forcing. 

3. ‘‘Whatisa good manure for lettuces? 
How would ground bone and stuff from 
the slaughter house do for them?”’ 

Ans. For greenhouse purposes we 
would prefer loam well enriched with 
finely rotted manure, lettuces like manure. 
For outdoor crops besides rotted manure, 
Sempers gives the following per acre: 


INitratey ofsoda’aiG) osl-u.) as 100 pounds 
Sulphate of ammonia . 800 oe 
Dissolved bone meal... . 300 MN 
Dissolved bone black. .... 320 ss 
Miuniateof potash) semen 100 Me 


Sulphate of ammonia 
Dissolved bone meal. 
Dried blood 
Dissolved bone black ... 
Muriate of potash 2). 4). =). 100 Sis 
4.. MAKING A HOTBED.—‘‘Some make them 
6 feet wide, some 12 feet, which is best?” 
Ans. We prefer the 6 feet arrangement, 
that is hotbeds made for a row of 6 feet 
long sashes, and we believe this is 
what is practiced by most private and 
market gardens. If the manure is put 
into pits, these are 6 feet wide and with 
a lining against the frame above ground, 
but if altogether above ground then the 
manure heap should be 8 or 9 feet wide, 
to give room enough to place the 6 feet 
wide frame on and allow of a bank-lining 
of hot manure against its outsides up to 
the brim. But, sub rosa, an outdoor hot- 
bed in winter—before February—in the 
northern states for any crop whatever, 


doesn’t pay. Greenhouses can now be 
built so cheaply and good and heated so 
easily, that winter hotbeds are very little 
used. 


MUSHROOMS. 


B. W., New York, asks (1). “Is the 
cultivation of mushrooms a paying busi- 
ness? (2). Cana young man goinginto 
it make a living out of it on the start? 
(3). Can they be produced in the open 
field with any chance of success?” 

Ans. 1, Under favorable conditions, 
yes. The supply of good mushrooms does 
not equal the demand for them. Poor 
mushrooms are poor stock. 2. Much 
depends upon the man and his conven- 
iences, materials, market, etc. But be 
very careful, for there are many snags in 
the way, and even old cultivators not 
infrequently have complete failures. 3. In 
a general way, no. Of course one can 
raise mushrooms out of doors easy 
enough, but not in large quantity or with 
certainty, besides there is no money in 
outdoor mushrooms. 








Roses. 








EXHIBITION ROSES. 


A correspondent of the English Gar- 
deners’ Magazine gives an analysis of 
varieties of hardy roses ‘‘compiled from 
twenty stands of single blooms staged in 
the chief amateur classes at fourteen of 
the leading rose shows of the year com- 
mencing June 20 and concluding with 


August 6. 

No. Name. Times Exhibited. 
1 Mrs John Laing 20 
2 Alfred K. Williams 19 
3 Gustave Piganeau 18 
o Ulrich Brunner 18 
3 Marie Baumann 18 
es Horace Vernet 17 
4 Her Majesty Vf 
5 Francois Michelon 16 
5 Susanne M. Rhodocanachi 16 
6 Caroline Testout 15 
7 Karl Dufferin 14 
7 Charles Lefebvre 14 
uf Beauty of Waltham 14 
8  Marchionessof Londonderry 12 
38 Prince Arthur 12 
9 Ktienne Levet mv 
9 Comtesse d’Oxford 11 
9 Comte Raimbaud ll 

10. Auguste Rigotard 10 
10 Duchess of Bedford 10 


lL Prosper Laugier 

11 Countess of Rosebery 
1Z Madame Victor Verdier 
12 Marshall P. Wilder 

13 Pride of Waltham 

13 HK. Y. Teas 

13 Madame Delville 

14 Marchioness of Dufferin 
14 La France 

14 Mademe H. Verdier 

14 Charles Darwin 

14 Exposition de Brie 

15 Comtesse de Nadaillac 
15 Duke of Edinburgh 

15 Alfred Dumesnil 

15 Xavier Olibo 

15 Danmark 

16 Heinrich Schultheis 

16 Dupuy Jamain 

ii Marie Verdier 

17 Gen. Jacqueminot 

17 Barthelemy Joubert 

17 Mrs. Sharman Crawford 
17 John Stuart Mill 

17 Jean Ducher 

17 Merveille de Lyon 

17 Louis Van Houtte 

17 Madame Rapalet 

17 Ernest Metz 

17 Gabriel Luizet 
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ROSA RUBRIFOLIA. 


The red leaved rose seems to be but 
little grown, why I cannot imagine. Its 
position in the garden is that of a shrub 
and not a rose for cut flowers. When we 
take into consideration the fact that the 
foliage of a shrub is with us the whole 


season through, while its time of flower- 
ing is limited, attractive foliage is an 
essential quality of a plant, and certainly 
there is no hardy shrub in cultivation 
that can exhibit more charming tints 
than this rose. Nicholson says of it, 
“leaflets ovate, toothed, tinged with red, 
very glaucous, wrinkled, opaque, stems 
deep red or purple, covered with pale 
bloom, etc.’’ It forms a bush six feet 
high and nearly as broad, and at a dis- 
tance the glaucous shading of its numer- 
ous small leaflets present an olive tinting 
that enlivens the surrounding landscape 
ifin harmony. At a closer view this tint- 
ing is deeper in its coloring, and seems 
suffused with pink. The deep red of the 
new stems showing through the ‘‘pale 
bloom” is partly accountable for this. 
It is a very profuse bloomer and the 
small, single wild rose flowers are at- 
tractive. These are followed by bright 
red heps in such numbers as to produce a 
marked effect. They remain on the bush 
nearly all winter and my sp-cimens are 
now a Sight to behold, standing in a foot 
of snow and completely covered with 
berries. This rose isa native of Europe 
and very hardy, I have never protected it 
and have never had even a tip injured in 
winter—nor does it seem to have any in- 
sect enemies. As a shrubbery rose it is 
a fitting companion to the Japanese Rosa 
rugosa. W. C. EGan. 


ROSES, MULCHING THEM WITH PASTY 
MANURE.—Before our advice about not to 
do this appeared, page 86, December 1 
issue, A. B. O. of Canada had already 
laid down his bushes and covered them 
over with just that kind of mauure and 
he now fears the result. To remove the 
mulch would be awkward, as it is now 
covered a foot deep with snow. Aus. 
The roses are all right and so long as the 
frost is continuous and there is snow on 
the ground they will remain safe; and 
even after the snow goes the manuremay 
be leached and tempered enough that it 
won’t hurt the bushes. It is sudden 
freezing and thawing in the case of pasty 
manure that do the trouble. When the 
snow goes we would draw the mulch 
aside a little from over the crowns of the 
plants and draw a little loose mulch of 
litter, leaves or anything else over the 
bared spots, or throw a little loam or 
sand on them. But we don’t apprehend 
any trouble, the winter is too steady 
there. 








The Fruit Garden. 








PEAGH AND PLUM TREES FOR BATH, MAINE. 


F.C. C. asks “Is the Crosby peach any 
hardier for our latitude than any other? 
Does the curculio attack the fruit of 
Moore’s Arctic plum as readily as other 
varieties?” 

Ans. No peaches are hardy enough for 
the Kennebec Valley (where I was born 
and bred). The curculio bothers Moore’s 
Arctic as badly as any other plum; but as 
they ripen very early, and set very full of 
fruit, the grower will usually get a good 
crop. I have a row of them 800 feet long 
in front of my grape vines, which are 
trained ona tight fence 8 feet high; and 
bothboth plums and grapes do very well, 
but some of the Russians are much much 
larger and better than Moore's Arctic. 
These Russian tree fruits are showing 
themselves a monstrous boon to our sec- 
tio». With these I can grow as fine tree 
fruits as anywhere else in New England. 

T. H. Hoskins. 

Newport, Vt., December 6, 1895. 


1895. 
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For Flowers Indoors. 





Bowker’s 
Flower Food. 


A rich, concentrated fertilizer, 
dorless, made from chemicals ; 
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ib 


—s 
pplied in solution once or twice=™ 


a month, makes house plants grow—» 
vigorously and blossom abun- 
dantly. 


oO 
a 


A small spoonful for a 2-inch pot. 
A larger spoonful for a 4-inch pot. 
Enough for 30 plants 3 months, 25¢. 
Enough for 30 plants a whole year, 
50c. 
We pay the postage and send a book 
on ‘‘ Window Gardening ”’ free with each 
package. 


Bowke 


FERTILIZER CO., 
27 Beaver St., New York. 
43 Chatham St., Boston: —» 
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Belle Siebrecht, 
THE NBW ROSE. 


The best Everblooming Rose to date, 
so say the most successful Com- 
mercial and Private gardeners. 


We are shipping yet every day. 


SIEBREGHT & WADLEY, 


Rose Hill Nurseries, 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Mention this paper. 


IF YOU 

LIKE 
GARDENING 
PLEASE 
RECOMMEND 
IT TO 

YOUR 
FRIENDS. 





When you write to any of the advertis- 
ers in this paper please say that you saw 


the advertisement in GARDENING, 

















‘Si pee Stock" 
INAMERICA1\60 PAGE. 
CATALOGUE FREE 

i ZLLWANGER a BARRY 
flounr Hope NURSERES 
POCHESTER-N: 





Crimson 
Rambler 
Rose. 


Strong young plants, 
30c. each; $3 per doz. 


F. R. PIERSON CO. 


Box G, 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Please mention this paper. 








BERBERIS THUNBERGII. 


Everybody is now admiring the brilliant autumn 
colors of this splendid new Japan shrub, the foliage 
and fruits being of a most intense scarlet. It is un- 
rivalled in masses or as a low hedge plant. Now is 
the time to plant. 12 to 18 inches high, $2.50 per doz.; 
$15 per 100. 18 to 24 inches, $3 per doz.: $20 per 100. 
24 to 30 inches and upwards, #3.75 per doz.; $25 per 100. 
A large and complete stock of all the finest decora- 
tive shrubs and plants. hedge plants, etc. My priced 
list of autumn foliage and fruit plants will be sent to 
any address. B. M. WATSON, 





Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 
1000 Varieties of Cacti. 
BULBS 500 sorts of rare BULBS. 
12 Cacti, $1. S5for 50 cts. 
150 Blooming Bulbs, $1. 
Two Illustrated Catalogues free, 
RARE PLANTS ok on Cacti, 116 Pages, 19 cts 
A. BLANC & CO.316n. 11th st. PHILADELPHL / 


Many can’t be had elsewhere. 
CAC | I 60 for 50 cts., 25for 25 cts. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


_ OUR, GREAT Seer —~3is 
FOWS THE EXTENT. 
OF OUR bee AY DISPLAY ae Bete 
“WOREDS FAIR BUT GIVES NO” 
IDEA. OF THE GORGEOUS - 
: COLORS OF THE 
{ FLOWERS 
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Not a SECKEL PEaR.—G. B. F., Co- 
lumbia, Conn., bought some Seckel pear 
trees a few years ago and planted them 
in his garden. They bore fruit this year, 
the pears being small, russety, late, and 
assuredly not Seckels. He sent us two 
of the pears for identification. Ans. We 
are unable to identify the variety with 
certainty, but think it must be Winter 
Nelis. After this we hope our corre- 
spondent will get his fruit trees from 
reputable nurserymen. Although the 
Winter Nelis is a fairly nice pear at this 
time of year—it bore fine at Dosoris this 
year—it is very aggravating to buy a 
particular variety and after waiting in 
expectancy for some years find that it 
isn’t the kind at all you bought it for. 








Miscellaneous. 








INTERESTING PLANTS FROM NEW SOUTH 
WALES. 


A friend of GARDENING at Kurrajong 
Heights, New South Wales, sends usa few 
seeds of some of the beautiful shrubs of 
that far-off land, and as there are more of 
these seeds than sufhcient for our needs, 
our readers are welcome to the rest of 
them. The kinds are Telophea speciosis- 
ima, Acacia linifolia, Acacia elata, Pitto- 
sporum revolutum and Pittosporum un- 
dulatum, and he describes them as follows: 

“Telophea speciosissima or ‘Waratah’ 
is the national flower of New South 
Wales. It is a stout, erect glabrous 
shrub, 6 to 8 feet high, and blossoms the 
third year from seed. The flowers are 
crimson and arranged in dense, globular 
heads, 3 to 4 inches in diameter, and sur- 
rounded by showy bracts 3 incheslong. It 
grows in rocky and sandy soil. 

“Acacia linifolia is commonly called 
acacia ‘Sally.’ In gullies it grows to a 
height of 20 feet, but on dry ground much 
less. It bears beautiful yellow flowers in 
great abundance. 

“Acacia elatais called here Mountain 
Hickory acacia. It has astriking general 
resemblance to the pepper tree (Schinus 
molle) so much grown in California, as 
regards its foliage and habit. It fre- 
quently attains a height of 60 feet, and is 
one of the most beautiful of all the tree 
acacias. Its bark is rich in tannic acid. 

‘“‘Pittosporum revolutum is a flowering 
shrub, the fruit a capsule which when ripe 
gives the plant a remarkable and unique 
appearance. 

‘“‘Pittosporum undulatum is a tree of 12 
or 15 feet, and has handsome foliage and 
large clusters of white very fragrant flow- 
ers. It makes a good hedge plant.”’ 

These plants are not hardy here, but 
they are easily grownin a cool, light, airy 
greenhouse, in pots or tubs. There may 
be some difficulty in raising them from 
seed though. Pour hot water on the 
acacia seeds and let them stay in soak all 
one night, then sow them in a pot or box 
of light soil, cover the soil with a little moss 
or excelsior to keep it shaded and damp 
till the seedlings appear. They won’t all 
germinate at the same time; in fact some 
of them may he in the ground for months 
without moving. 


THE GUN SHOT PLANT—WHAT IS IT? 


E. L. P., Plymouth, Wis., writes: ‘“‘Can 
you tell me the name of the plant which 
when its Hower bud opens makes a loud 
noise like the report of agunshot? A 
lady friend of mine knew this plant in 
Europe, and she calls it in the German 

[CONCLUDED PAGE 110.] 








HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 


We can supply any of the following books, postpaid, 
at the prices given. 


How To Grow Cur FLoweErs (Hunt). 
—The only book on the subject. Itisa 
thoroughly reliable work by aneminently 
successful practical florist. Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GREENHOvUSe CONSTRUCTION (Taft).—It 
tells the whole story about how to build, 
and heat a greenhouse, be it large or 
small, and that too in a plain, easily un- 
derstood, practical way. It has 118 
illustrations, $1.50. 

BULBS AND TUBEROUS ROOTED PLANTS 
(Allen).—Over 300 pages and 75 illustra- 
tions. A new work bya specialist in this 
line. Tells about lilies, cannas, dahlias, 
hyacinths, tulips; and allmanner of bulbs 
and how to grow them indoors and out- 
sides, summer and winter. $2.00. 

MusHrooms: How To Grow THEM 
(Falconer).—The only American book on 
the subject, 29 illustrations. Written by 
a practical mushroom grower who tells 
the whole story so tersely and plainly 
that a child can understand it. This book 
has increased mushroom growing in this 
country three fold in three years. $1.50. 

SuCCESS IN MARKET GARDENING (Raw- 
son).—Written by one of the most promi- 
nent and successful market gardeners in 
the country, and who has the largest 
glasshouses for forcing vegetables for 
market in America. Outdoor and indoor 
crops are treated. Illustrated, $1.00. 

THE Rose (Ellwanger).—The standard 
work on roses in thiscountry and written 
from a field affording the widest experi- 
ence in practical knowledge and opportu- 
nities for comparison, and where every 
variety of rose ever introduced is or has 
been grown. $1.25. 

THE BIGGLE BERRY Book (Biggle).—A 
condensed treatise on the culture of straw- 
berries, raspberies, currants and goose- 
berries; with truthful colored illustrations 
of 25 varieties of strawberries, 8 rasp- 
berries, 5 currants, and 5 goosebertries; 
35 illustrations in black and white; and 
portraits of 33 of the most noted berry 
growers all over the country. 50Octs. 

THE PROPAGATION OF PLANTs (Fuller). 
—An illustrated book of about 350 pages. 
It tells us how to propagate all manner 
of plants, hardy and tender from an oak 
to a geranium, and describes every pro- 
cess—grafting, budding, cuttings, seed 
sowing, ete, with every manipulation 
pertaining to the subject It is the voice 
of practical experience, by one of the most 
brilliant horticulturists living. $1.50. 

MANuRES (Sempers).—Over 200 pages; 
illustrated. It tells all about artificial, 
farmyard and other manures, what they 
are and what they are good for, the dif- 
ferent manures for the different crops and 
the different soils, how to apply them, 
and how much to use and all in sucha 
plain way that no one can misunderstand 
it. The author is an active, practical, 
horticultural chemist. 50 cents. 








DICTIONARY OF GARDENING (Nicholson). 
—An inimitable work. An encyclopedia 
of horticulture. It is the ready book of 
reference for all cultivated plants, includ- 
ing the most obscure genera and species 
as well as the most familiar. It is stand- 
ard authority onnomenclature. An Eng- 
lish work but as much appreciated here 
asin Europe. Four volumes. $20.00. 

THE GARDEN's Story (Ellwanger).—A 
delightful book po: traying the beauties 
and pleasures of gardening in the most 
fascinating style; itiseminently practical, 
and useful too, f»r the author loves, 
knows and grows the plants he writes 
about; and has a field for observation 
and practice second to none in the coun- 
inns Eras sil 0). 

Fruits and Fruit Trees of America 
(Downing). $5.00. 

Fruit Garden (Barry). $2.00. 

Small Fruit Culturist (Fuller). $1.50. 
Gardening for Profit (Henderson). 


2.00 

Practical Floriculture (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

On the Rose (Parsons) $1.00. 


Truck Farming at the South (Oemler). 
$1.50. 


Window Flower Garden (Heinrich). 75c, 
Ornamental Gardening (Long). $2.00- 


ART OvuT oF Doors (Van Rensselaer) — 
Hints on good taste in gardening. $1 50. 


THE FLOWERS OF JAPAN and the Art of 
Floral Arrangement. Colored and plain 
plates. (Conder.) $12 50. 


SWEET SCENTED FLOWERS AND FRA- 
GRANT LEAVES (McDonald). A very in- 
teresting subject handled in a popular 
and masterly way. $1.50. 


Botanica Dictionary (Paxton). His- 
tory and culture of plants known in gar- 
dens. New and enlarged edition, $7.20. 


Tue WILD GARDEN (Robinson). How 
to make alloutdoors beautiful, more espe- 
cially the wilder and rougher parts of the 
grounds about our homes, by the great- 
est master in that art. Splendidly illu - 
trated from life. $4.80. 


How To KNow THE WILD FLOWERS 
(Dana). Guide to the names, haunts and 
habits of our common Wild Flowers. 
Illustrated. $1.75. 


ACCORDING TO SEASON (Dana).—Talks 
a‘ out the Flowers in the order of their 
appearance in the woods or fields. $0.75. 


Volumes 1 and 2 0f GARDENING.—Boun« 
in half leather, beautifully illustrated, 
$2.25 each. Vol. 3, bound in style uni- 
form with Vols.1 and 2, price $3.25 post- 
paid. The set of three by express, not 
prepaid, $7.00. These three volumes, 
with their complete indexes, are alone 
an exceedingly valuable horticultural 
library. 


We are prepared to furnish any other book on any horticultural subject. 
Please mention what you wish to get in this line. 


.. THE GARDENING GO., Monon Building, Ghicago. 





ORCHIDS. & | 








12 Best free growing and profuse flow- 
ering Orchids for amateurs, for $10.00. 


WI. MATHEWS, Utica. N. Y. 


When you write an 
advertiser please state 
that you saw the adv. 
in GARDENING. 
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UG NEW GIANT 
-_ JAPANESE MORNING GLORIES 


These are the most remarkable and beautiful flow- 
ers introduced in 25 years. The flowers, many of which 
are six inches across, have the lustre of the richest 
silks and satins, and the great variety of delicate and 
brilliant colors and tints in a first-c'ass strain ls won- 
derful. They are all shades of red, from light pink to 
dark crimson, and every shade cf blue, from lavender 
to richest indigo and royal purple, also white, yellow, 
, brown, gray, bronze, copper. maroon, slate, almost 
black, etc. Some are edged with white, many are ele- 
gantly spotted with pink. crimson. blue, brown. etc., 
like the finest gloxinia; others are striped. blotched, 
mottled, rayed and shaded in anindescribable manner, 
often having 7 or 8 shades in one flower. Some are 
double, and many have scalloped fringed, frilled or 
ruffled edges Jike Petunias. The leaves of many sorts 
are a rich yellow or golden bronze, often splashed, 
marbled and mottled with white, green and silver gray. 
Nearly 300 varieties flowered in my grounds last sum- 
mer. thousands of flowers often expanding at once. 
making such an enchanting display of delicate and 
brilliant colors as to call forth exclamations of sur- 
prise and delight from all who saw them for the first 
time. They are easily grown. climb 15 to 30 feet, and 
bloom freely from June to Oct., a single vine often 
having a hundred flowers open at once. They are alsu 
elegant for house culture in small pots. beginning to 
bloom in few weeks when only a foot tall. The editor 
of this paper says of them, in reply to a correspondent 
(GARDENING, page 371, Sept. 1): ‘‘You cannot have a 
very choice strain. You ought to see them at Dosoris. 
Their leaves are marbled and blotched. and many of 
them are almost self yellow. And their flowers! They 
are brilliant, beautiful, lovely and largely in a variety 
of coloring uncommon among ordinary Morning Glo- 
ries. * * We got ours from L. W. Goodell, Pansy 
Park, Dwight Mass.” The collection I offer is the 
largest and choicest in this country and contains, be- 
sides the Imperial Japanese varieties introduced by 
our firm last year. about 200 varieties, including the 
finest of all which were collected in 1893 in the gardens 
of amateurs who have the largest and best collections 
and many rare and unique sorts not found anywhere 
else. These were first introduced by me last year. 


SPECIAL THIRTY DAY’S’ INTRODUCTION OFFERS: 


For twenty-five cts., or thirteen two-cent stamps 
(which is not half the Catalog price), I will send five 
packets Choicest Seeds, a full sized packet of each, 
viz.; Giant Japanese Morning Glories, put up from a 
mixture of nearly 300 varieties; German Pansies, of 
largest size. over 50 distinct sorts and an endless varl- 
ety of rieh color tints and marking, mixed; New Yel- 
low aster, Golden Crown, the only real Yellow Aster; 
Large-fl. Phlox, 30 vars., mixed; Double Asters, over 
110 vars.,mixed. Five of the above collections for 
$100. For fifty cents, I will send 15 packets, the above 
and 43 vars. Hckford’s Sweet Peas; Variegated Jap- 
anese Hop; Mammoth Brazilian Morning Glory; Im- 
proved Double Poppies; New Double Fairy Zinnias: 
18 bright colors, little beauties; Dbl. Portuiacea; 60 
vars. Japanese pinks, New Giant Yellow Hibiscus; 
Snapdragons; Chrysanthemums. These are not 
“cheap” seeds such as often put in collections, but all 
are of the highest quality, FEW EQUAL, NONE BETTER, 
just the same strains on which [ have been awarded 
OVER THIRTY FIRST PRIZES BY THE MASS. HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. My catalog of new and choice 
Seeds, Rare Aquatic Plants, Roses, Chrysanthemums 
and other plants free with each order. Mention GAR- 
DUNING. L. W. GOODELL, 

Seed Grower, Pansy Park, Dwight, Mags. 


Mention Gardening. 


SUPPLY YOU? 


Stock for nurserymen, parks and large planters 
2 our SPECIALTY. Send wants. Catalogs 
fees 


BE teeta SOIL $1.00 per bbl.; 5 bbls. for 
$4.00. 


WM. H. HARRISON & SONS, 


LEBANON SPRINGS, N. Y., U.S.A 
When writing mention Gardening. 











BLOOMINGTON (Phoenix) NURSERY. .. .- 
cres. Thirteen Greenhouses. 


Trees Plants 


We offer a large and fine stock of every description 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Vines, Small Fruits, Hedge Plants, 
Fruit and Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced 
Catalogue mailed free. Hstablished 1852. 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Suc. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Tl. 


THE DAINTIEST DARLINGS OF ALL. 


Begonia Semperflorens Nivea, 


THE NEW EVER-BLOOMING APPLE BLOSSOM BEGONIA. 


It is a well known fact that the true ever-blooming Begonia semperfiorens rosea is not only the best winter 
flowering bezonia, but also the best bedding and best market plant we have to day in cultivation. It is con- 
stantly in bloom the whole year round, and its splendid habit makes it just what the people want. We have a 
fine plant that has been in bloom every day for more than 3% years. It 1s the best selling plant we ever had. We 
have sold many thousands of it, from Texas to Canada, and from New England to Oregon, which have given the 
greatest satisfaction. , 

We now offer NIVEA, a sport from and identical with the above in all respects except color, which is white. 
When grown in strong sunlight, or allowed to get too dry, the flowers will be suffused with delicate rose, which 
adds much to its beauty, giving it an apple-blossom appearance. We are using quantities of this almost daily in 
floral designs, its elegant panicles giving a grace that is unique and beautiful. The plant grows rapidly, and 
when well stopped back soon makes shapely plants, literally covered with graceful panicles of the most delight- 
ful rosy shade or pure snowy whiteness. It is just the plant fora present or table decoration. Extra strong 
plants of both Nivea and Rosea at annexed prices. We guarantee plants to arrive in good condition. Extras 
added to all orders of one dollar when sent Express, and guarantee safe arrival in good condition; if ordered by 


Mail add 5, 10, 15 and 20 cents extra per plant to prepay postage. Each. 3plants_ 6 plants, one 
other kind. or both kinds. 

Krom) 3-in, pots, strong plants 11 BUD OL DlOOMI Ms, eres oe \e-cls cies oieinis’s’a\ciclviclere ate sls aivisielicle.els 0.20 $0.50 $0.75 
rom 4-in} pots. well) branched) full OL lOOM mer iciecis cinieisle stele siolale:selnelsleeteaiejesisseisiisire 389 yi) 1.75 
Krom 5.in. pots, fine plants for table G6COration..< oo... 3.00. rserecscscicesscismvsce seve oo 1.00 2.00 
From 6-in. pots: these are great plants, WXDP.......... cece cece eee e ee teers cteeeeceens 5 1.75 3.00 

Hundred and thousand rates on application. 
TRITOMA UVARIA FLORIBUNDA.—This fine variety originated with us. 

Its large scarlet and orange flowers being produced from July to November, 

with its hardy constitution, needing no protection, make it the best hardy late 

Autumn plant we have. It is now (Nov. 15) in good bloom, having stood the 

late hard freeze perfectly. Strong plants..... .......... AD ous Snaocane cre 25 60 1.00 
NEW VARIEGATED GERANIUM—BEAUTY OF AUBURN, This plant orig- 

inatedin Auburn. It isthe best Geranium for vases, baskets, etc we have 

ever seen. (Try it.) Extra strong, 4-inch pots, full of cuttings. . .............. .25 50 1.00 


SPEAK QUICK. THIS ADV. WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN. 


J. BLLETSON, Floral Nurseries, Auburn, N. Y. 


New Hardy Climbing Polyantha Rose, 
CRIMSON RAMBLER. 


A wonderful New Rose. The most Remarkable Novelty in Hardy Roses that 
has been Introduced in many, many years. 


It blooms in large clusters, with from thirty to fifty flowers ina cluster, each a bouquet in it- 
self, the clusters shooting out from each joint, covering the vine its entire length with a solid mass 
of the most beautiful perfectly-shaped miniature crimson roses; full description of this Superb 
Rose and a beautiful painting of it made from nature by a celebrated artist, showing a plant in full 
bloom also a spray of the flower will be found in ‘‘Chotce Selections in Seeds and Plants.” 


Price, strong young plants, 30c. each; $3.00 per doz. Extra size plants, 50c. each; $5.00 per doz. 


This is only one of the many good things that are described in ‘‘Chotce Selections in Seeds and 
Plants,’ which is just issued from press. The book is artistic. It is very complete, and will be 
found of particular interest to all lovers of choice flowers. It isa comprehensive guide to the pur- 
chase of the choicest selections and the most valuable novelties in seeds and plants, Sent free to 
all who mention GARDENING. Address 


F. R. PIERSON CO., sx c, Tarrytown-on=Hudson, N. Y. 
Importers, Growers and Dealers in Choice Seeds, Bulbs and Plants. 
When writing mention Gardening. 
SU PLI IS AT LESS THAN WHOLESALE PRICES, 
When placing our imvort bulb orders it is almost an impos- 
B ’ : BS a surplus of almost everything. To quickly dispose of such 
eeeee after our busy season is over. we make the surplus stock into 
generous collections, worth at regular rates two or three times 
the price now charged. 
@ collection contains such a liberal quantity that it is sent by express at purchaser’s expense. 
Sie tee VAUGHAN SeSEEU eon OREven scree 
@ 26 Barclay St. y 84&86 Randolph St. 
Ellwanger & Barry’s (1896) Catalogue 
9 
now in course of preparation will be the largest, handsomest and most valuable that they have 
new and unique design, and illustrated cover. It will be mailed to regular customers free, to others 
on receipt of ten cents to cover postage. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 
The BEST SEEDS 


sibility to estimate definitely the probable quantities we will 
SURPLUS BULB COLLECTION A, for indoor culture, 50c., postpaid. 
published. It will contain accurate and reliable descriptions of the largest avd choicest collec- 
that GROW are 
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dispose of, hence. before the close of the season we find our 
stocks of some varieties exhausted, usually however, we have 
SURPLUS BULB COLLECTION B, for outdoor planting, 50c., postpaid. 
SURPLUS BULB COLLECTION C, for outdoor and indoor planting combined. This 
tions of fruit and ornamental trees, shrubbery, roses, etc. ever offered, besides ample cultural 
directions. It will be richly illustrated with half-tone engravings, and will have a colored plate of 
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ARDY ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, VINES, EVER- mhe ances sonerat assortment of Handy Orme: 
GREENS, AND HARDY HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS, : res 


illustrated descriptive catalogue on applic®- 
tion. Plans and estimates furnished. Send your list of needs for special rates. 


{THE READING NURSERY, JACOB WV. MANNING, Proprietor, READING, MASS. 





When you write to any of the advertis- 
ers in this paper please say that you saw 
the advertisement in GARDENING. 


Please mention GARDEN NG when 
writing to advertisers. 
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language “Aloee.’’ The bud is very large, 
and when the flowers are open they 
measure 6 to 12 inches across, and are 
very fragrant. Can you tell me the Eng- 
lish name of it and where I can buy a 
plant?” 

There is a mistake somewhere. The 
flower buds of any plants we know when 
they open don’t make a loud noise, but 
the seed pods of many plants when they 
burst open give a cracking sound, for in- 
stance troom or furzein a warm sunny 
morning in Germany, many members of 
the balsam and oxalis family, and wis- 
tarias. Just for the fun of it get a few 
wistaria pods now—if you haven’t any 
write us and we'll gladly mail you some— 
and lay them on the mantel near the 
stove; when they get well dried they will 
astonish vou by the loudness of the noise 
or ‘‘report”’ they make in bursting open. 
What we call artillery plant (Pilea) 
makes a great ado in firing its tiny floral 
guns, but one can hardly hear the noise; 
we can see the “smoke” though. 

Hoping to solve the mystery we have 
asked Mrs. W. Seliger, a devoted gar- 
dener and talented German lady in Con- 
necticut to help us. She replies: 

‘‘With the greatest pleasure I will try 
to solve the riddle of the plant’s name as 
described, though the report ot agunshot 
when opening its flowers seems to me 
greatly exaggerated. In Germany as 
well as here many flower names are en- 
tirely differently in different sections of 
the country. Our calendula is there com- 
monly called ‘‘Mother Golling,’’ and so I 
might name manymore. What is grown 
under the name of Aloe or ‘ Brandbaum”’ 
(burn-tree) in Germany is our Aloe vera, 
of which I too have a fine specimen (all 
the Germans regard it with a tender 
affection), but I have never seen it in 
bloom, although I remember the plant 
from my earliest youth on at home. Per- 
haps the lady inquiring about it means 
it, I maila little slip of my aloe to you, 
to be sure about what I mean; my orig- 
inal plant came from Germany. [Your 
plant is Aloe vera. We have had it in 
bloom. But in all of its actions, flower- 
ing and seeding, it is a remarkably quiet 
succulent.—Ep.] Another possibility is 
that a night blooming cereus is meant. 
[The large buds and flowers, beauty and 
fragrance would fit the cereus, but then it 
makes no noise in any of its actions.—ED. | 


A THISTLE-LIKE PLANT. 


E’s neighbor “wants to give me a 
thistle-like plant which TI think is Ono- 
pordon Acanthium, the Scotch thistle. I 
would like to plant it near my rockery, 
to stand alone. Is it biennial or peren- 
nial? Willit become a self-sowing weed 
like a Canada thistle?”’ 

Ans. This onopordon or cotton thistle 
is when well grown a bold and handsome 
plant. It is biennial with us. While it 
will self-sow itself under favorable cir- 
cumstances there isn’t the least danger 
of it becoming a weed like the Canada 
pest. Don’t take your neighbor’s plant, 
because it is too old to move safely. Get 
a packet of seeds in spring, sow them 
where you want them to grow, and when 
they come up thin them out to one 
thrifty extra cottony plant. If youwant 
a handsome thistle-like isolated specimen 
plant try a globe artichoke. It is both 
handsome in leaf and flower, and you can 
cut the leaves and use them in indoor 
decoration to set off big flowers in large 
hall vases. 


GARDENING continues to be most help- 
ful, reliable, and satisfactory inevery way. 
New York. Rev. E. W. COLLOQUE. 
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AT N | G HT with perfect assurance that your 


plants will be protected from frost, and that when you 4 
get up in the morning the temperature in the houses t 
will not have changed—if you have a | 
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“LITTLE GIANT” HOT WATER HEATER. 
American Ssotler Company 


NEW YORK: 94 Center St. 


CHICAGO: 84 Lake St. 
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THE ORIGINATORS OF THE STANDARD FLOWER POTS. Our capacity now is 


12,000,000 STANDARD FLOWER POTS 


PER YHRAR. 
Send for price list. 
BRANCH WAREHOUSES: 
Randolph Ave. & Union St., Jersey City, N. J. 
Jackson Ave. & Pearson St.. Long Island City, N 


tes~A full line of Bulb Pans. 
The ed oe Pottery Company, 


713 TO 719 WHARTON ST 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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We introduced = 
i this lumber for greenhouse construction, & 
iand for many years we have made a spe-= 


roofs, gables and plates. 


? cialty of furnishing the finest grade. We = 
iare glad to make estimates for anything = : 
ifrom a roof for a pit to the largest con- 
‘servatory or range of houses; and weé 
i furnish our customers, free, complete de- = 


> 


? carpenter can put up the material cor- 
? rectly. 


LOCKLAND LUMBER CoO., 
LOCKLAND, OHIO. 


A NEW MAGAZINE 


GARDENS AND GARDENING. With De=- 
scriptions of Trees, Shrubs, Vines and 
Flowers. pales Series By Lucius D. 
Davis, Newport, R. I., Editor and proprietor. 


This new Magazine, in addition to general 
descriptions of Trees, Plants, Vines and Flowers, 
will givein each number an outline sketch and 
manner of planting one of the famous Newport 
Gardens. . These articles will be illustrated, so as 
to show the effects of artistic grouping in the use 
of ornamentals. At the close oF the Newport 
series, it is proposed to extend similar treatment 
to other noted gardens in different sections of the 
country. 

Printed on heavy paper, with broad margins 
and in the best style of the printer’s art. Two 
numbers, October and November. have already 
been issued, one sketching a Model City Garden, 
and the other a Seaside Villa at the water’s edge. 


Price, $2.00 a year; single copies 20 cts. Ad= 
dress name of Magazine, or Proprietor, New= 
port, R.I. 


TREES AND PLANTS, Arenas, trl pay you 


to write for prices. 
N. P. BROOKS, Lakewood, (Nurseries), N. J. 
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PLEASE MENTION GARDENING 


THE HISTORIC ROUTE. 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railway, the model railroad of the South 
in equipment, roadway and service, is also 
the greatest in historical interest, more than 
fifty famous battlefields and five national 
cemeteries being located on th2 various 
lines of this system. This is the preferred 
route to Atlanta for the Cotton States and 
International Exposition, open from Sep- 
tember 18, to December 31, 1895, for which 
very low excursion rates have been made. 
Through sleeping car service from St Louis 
to Atlanta via Evansville, Nashville ani 
Chattanooga. This is the route of the 
famous “Dixie Flyer” through sleeping car 
line which runs the year round between 
Nashville, and Jacksonville, Fla. For fur- 
ther information, address Briard. F. Hill, 
328 Marquette Building, Chicago, IIl., or R. 
C. Cowardin, Western Passenger Agent, 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, or 

W.L. DANLEY, G.P.& T.A,, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


KILLS RUST 


GRAPE DUS 


and MILDEW 


Sold by the Seedsmen. 


Made by BENJ. HAMMOND, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
When writing mention Gardening. 
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St., 
ILL. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


No Coils or Cast Iron Sections. 
Wilks Mig. Co., °° enickes 


FOR GREENHOUSES, smiti2"4 


All Steel. 





WILKS water HEATER. 





JOHN GC. MONINGER CO. 


Cypress 


WRITE, 
Green-House * 
297 Construction 
to ‘ 
307 Material. 


Hawthorne Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


BPPING 


Steam PUIMpS. 
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For WATER SUPPLY 
and DEEP WELLS. 


EPPING, CARPENTER & CO, tta. 
2420 Penn Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


“Peter Phillips, Punxsutawney, Pa., uses no 
other pump in his brewery.”’ 


‘Peter Shaver, Wegee, O., uses no other pump 
in his coal mines.” 


Ty DREER’S 
GARDEN SEEDS 


ei Plants Bulbs and Requisites 
They are the Best at the 


Lowest Prices. Catalogue 
ase of gardep topics mailed 
ee. 


Henry A. Dreer, 
714 Chestnut St. Phila. 


When you write an 
advertiser please state 





that you saw the adv. | 


in GARDENING. 





HITCHINGS & CO. 


Established 50 Years. 


Horticultural Architects and Builders 


And Largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 
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Construction and Heating Apparatus. 


Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palm Houses, etc. erected complete with our Patent Iron 
Frame Construction. 
SEND FOUR CENTS FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES. 


233 Mercer Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
H. [1l. HOOKER COPIPANY, 


57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 


GLASS FOR GREENHOUSES. —a_ 


Plate, Window and Art Glass, Paints, Oils, Etc. 
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Announcement to Florists.__.—_!-. 


We desire to announce the dissolution of the firm of Sipfle, Dopffel & Co., and to introduce to the trade 
its successor, The SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., which will be under the management of William Dopffe) 
and Conrad Breitschwerth. The business will be conducted as heretofore, except on a Jarger scale to 
meet the growing demand for our goods, We have accordingly enlarged our plant and capacity and with 
unsurpassed facilities are now prepared to fill the largest order on short notice. Our latest improved 
machines are turning out the best and most serviceable flower pots in the market, and assuring you of 
our intention to lead in further improvements we solicit a continuance of your patronage in the belief 
that we can supply just what is needed at a price and in a manner satisfactory to all. 
Send for price list and samples and we know you will give usanorder. ....... 


SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., Office 403 N. Salina St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


WATER 


For Your 

GREEN HOUSE, 

ROSE HOUSE, 
NURSERY, 


Conservatory, Lawn, 
House, Garden,Stock 
orany other purpose. 


Send for sllustratee Catalogue HO T -Al R 
De LAMATER-RIDER ano PU [Vi PING 


DELAMATER-ERICSSON 
umpinc _ ENGINE. 
ENGINE. 
Their operation is so simple and 
safethatachildcanrunthem They 


will pump water from shallow 
streams orany k.ndof well. The 
can be arranged for any kind of fue 
Capacity 1,500 to 30,000 gallons 
of water a day, according to size. 
The De Lamater Iron Works, 
467 West Broadway, = 
NEW YORK, N. Y. = 
When writing mention Gardening. 
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The new Park Fence, 20 miles long, Elk high, 
Buffalo strong, Fawn tight, 10 rods between tree- 
posts, roughest ground ever fenced. Built by 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


ERICSSON, 


Bound Volumes 
GARDENING. 


Vols. 1 and 2, bound in half leather 
in uniform style with complete indexes, 
$2.25 each, postpaid. 

Vol 3, bound in style uniform with 
Vols. 1 and 2, price $3.25 postpaid. 

The set of three volumes by express, 
not prepaid, $7.00. These three vol- 
umes, with their complete indexes, are 
alone an exceedingly valuable horti- 
cultural library. 


THE GARDENING CO. 
Monon Building, CHICAGO. 





THE 


EMERSON 


H PATENT BINDER 


‘A FILE 





When you write an 
advertiser please state 
that you saw the adv. 
in GARDENING. 
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GARDENING. 


Dec. 15, 








Import Prices for Rhododendrons and 
Hardy Azaleas. 


RHODODENDRONS. 


Best named varieties (entirely hardy); 18 inches high, good 
bushy plants; well set with bloom buds, regular size that 


retaita here at $1.50 each, $10.50 per dozen... . $70.00 per 100 
Best named varieties (entirely hardy); 2 to 2% feet, good, 

bushy plants, well set with bloom buds, $14.00 per dozen. $95 00 per 100 
Best named varieties (entirely para ye selected plants, 3 feet 

high, well set with bloom buds, $19.50 per dozen $1385 per 100 


Best named varieties (entirely hardy); extra selected plants, 


3 feet high, well set with bloom buds, $25.00 per dozen $180 per 100 
Best named varieties (entirely hardy); extra selected speci- 
mens, well set with bloom buds 8 to 6 feet high. $3 to $20 each 


(These plants cannot be bought in this country for three 
times the price.) 
SEEDLING HYBRIDS, grown expressly for the American 
trade. Perfectly hardy and very beautiful colors. Nice 
bushy plants, and all well set with bloom buds, 18 inches 
high tyes. coon . $8.50 per dozen; $55.00 per 100 


SEEDLING HYBRIDS, same as above, but finer plants, 1 
Loveet high acareass rate Ooms merck cee ene $10.00 per dozen; $65.00 per 100 


SEEDLING HYBRIDS, same as above, extra strong plants, 
2 feet high and upwards -icsssen. - 2) $13.00 per dozen; $75.00 per 100 





HARDY AZALEAS. 


GHENT AZALEAS, good plants of the finest known kinds, 
well budded, equal to those sold here at $1.50 each . 
Perey cats Penn oro Tk Oba io ee Oe SSS $8.00 per doen. $50.00 per 100 


GHENT AZALEAS, same as above, but larger, $10.00 per doz.; $70.00 per 100 


GHENT AZALEAS, same as above, but extra fine and large 
plants; 23¢rfeet high): ar. .ameise ene renee $18.50 per dozen; $90.00 per 100 


AZALEA MOLLIS, good plants of the finest named varieties, 
well set with bloom buds’. ..2. «, .) «a $8.00 per dozen; $50.00 per 100 


AZALEAS, New Hybrids, lovely new hybrid varieties of 
Ghent and Mollis, offered only by Mr. Waterer, nice bushy 
plants. (These are the Azaleas that attracted so much 
attention at the World’s Fair.)...... $10.50 per dozen; $70.00 per 1C0 


The above prices are for stock grown in England, and include all charges except freight from New York City to point of destination. 


Orders must reach me not later than February rst, and the plants will be delivered at proper time for planting, about April 1st. 


The 


stock offered above is from the largest and best grower of Rhododendrons and Azaleas in the world, and is superior in every respect to 


any other in the market. 


Almost all the notable collections of Rhododendrons in the world, including Mr. H. H. Hunnewell’s and Profes- 
sor Sargent’s, near Boston, and those in Central Park, New York, were furnished by this nursery. 


Safe delivery and satisfactory 


quality guaranteed, Descriptive catalogue, with full cultural directions and testimonials from customers, will be sent on application. 








Ss= NEW LILACS ON 


THEIR OWN 


ROOTS. =~ 


Of late years there has been a multitude of new varieties of Lilacs grown, and some of them have very great beauty, but unfortun- 
ately almost all the stock offered both in this country and Europe has been budded on privet and is practically worthless, for Lilacs 


grown on this are certain to die in a few years. 


Nurserymen bud Lilacs on privet because they can produce a large stock quickly and 


inexpensively, but one Lilac on its own roots is worth a score of budded plants. 
I have arranged with a leading English nursery to supply the varieties described which are of the best, in good, strong plants 


ON THEIR OWN ROOTS. 


ALBA GRANDIFLORA, 
flowers. 


LEMOINEI FLORE PLENO, double rose-colored flowers, fine. 
MARIE LEGRAYE, large panicles of white flowers. 


very large pure white trusses of 


SOUVENIR DE LOUIS SPATH, most distinct and beautiful 
variety, trusses immense, very compact florets, very large, 
deep purplish red. 

CHARLES X, large shining leaves and great trusses of reddish 
purple flowers. 


Prices, $1.00 each; $10.00 per dozen; $65.00 per hundred. 


Not less than one dozen supplied unless with an order for Rhododendrons and Azaleas. 
Prices include all import charges and freight to New York City. Freight from New York City must be paid by purchaser. 
Quality guaranteed, and stock need not be tiken if not satisfactory. 


Feb. 1st. 


Orders must reach me not later than 


J. WILKINSON ELLIOTT, 
Landscape’ Architect, 


Se PITTSBURG, PA. 


STEVENSON BUILDING....... 





FLOWER POTS. 


STANDARD 
You will make a mistake if you place your 
orders for flower pots this Spring without 
first receiving our estimates for same. ~ i A bc 
Our plant is now the Largest in the World. 
Our stock unlimited. Our goods equaled 
by none. 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 
North Cambridge, Mass. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 
and SHRUBS .. . 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Specimen Plants for Lawns and Cem- 
eteries. Send for Catalogue. 
SAMUEL C. MOON, 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


BARGAINS IN FE] QWERS 


Send 10 cts. in stamps for 
Illustrated Catalogue. We beat the world. 


Box2, Cood & Reese Co., Springfield, O. 





Factory: 


Largest builders of Greenhouse Structures. 
¢#"Send Four Cents Postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., 


Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
Horticultural Architects <® Builders, 


STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING ENGINEERS. 


Plans and estimates furnished on application. . . .« .« .e 
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Six highest Awards at the World’s Fair. 


Architectural Office, 
160 FIFTH AVE,, cor. 2Ist St.. 
NEW YORK CITY, 


When writing mention Gardening. 
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$2.00 A YEAR. 
24 NUMBERS. 


SINGLE Copy 
10 CENTS. 


No. 80. 











THE CILICIAN SILVER FIR. 





Trees and Shrubs. 








SILVER FIR TREES. 


The bulk of the evergreen trées grown 
in our gardens consists of firs, spruces, 
pines, junipers, arbor vitzs and cedars. 
All of these genera contain some very 
beautiful and desirable trees, and too ex- 


cept in cedar some of little worth in orna- 
mental planting. But as the whole sub- 
ject is too big for one paper, we shall con- 
fine our attention at this time to the firs. 

Abies is the botanical name of fir, and 
Picea of spruce. In a general way both 
genera reSemble each other; the trees are 
evergreen, with a tall straight trunk and 
thickly furnished with branches from the 
ground up, giving the plants a sharply 
pyramidal contour. An expert among 
trees can tell, at a glance, whether a tree 


is a fir or a spruce, but the uninitiated 
seldom can. The cones of fir trees grow 
upright, those of spruces hang down- 
ward. 

We find that fir trees like good land to 
grow in, that is, not so much land sur- 
feited with manure, but a naturally good 
loamy soil such as would grow good 
potatoes or corn, and good drainage. If 
your garden is not of such soil, do the 
next best thing; in preparing the holes to 
plant the firs in dig them out deep, say 


II4 


Joe GARDENING: 
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two feet, and wide, say five or more feet, 
removing the poor earth and filling up 
with goodloam. Give the trees a good 
start to begin with and in after years 
they will hold their branches better than 
they would had they been planted in 
gravelly or sandy land. 

Among the best kinds to plant are 
Nordman’s, Cilician, Cephalonian, and 
white fir. 

NoRDMAN’s Fir (Abies Nordmanniana), 
a native of the Crimea and Caucasus, is 
the most generally planted of all firs, and 
deservedly, for it is a noble, handsome 
tree, hardy and easy to grow, and its 
leaves are of a deep, rich green color. It 
is one of the latest to start into growth 
in spring. 

THE CILICIAN SILVER Fir (A. Cilicica) 
from the mountains of Asia Minor is also 
a beautiful object in the garden, and quite 
hardy with us, but not so in the rigorous 
west. It starts to grow in spring about 
three weeks ahead of the Nordman’s fir. 
Our front page illustration engraved from 
a photograph of one of these Cilician 
silver firs taken at Dosoris last June will 
give one some idea of what a fine ever- 
green tree it makes. This specimen is 
growing on an open lawn among other 
trees, and is of perfect form from the 
ground up, it is 21 feet in height and 65 
feet around its spread of branches. It is 
about nineteen years planted and perhaps 
twenty-five years old. Now, there is a 
practical lesson in this tree we wish you 
to note. When a fir tree gets to be about 
twenty years old it begins to lose its 
lower branches, but this tree doesn’t 
show any tendency in that direction; on 
the contrary its branches lie flat upon the 
earth, spreading out on the ground, and 
from the top to the bottom there is not 
a gap anywhere. Another thing: An 
ordinary tree has whorls of branches 
with visible internodes between them, 
this specimen doesn’t show that, and yet 
its trunk is straight and its leader perfect. 
How is this done? By holding the leader 
in check, that is, every year we cut off the 
tip of itin summer and in spring cut it 
back to the bud from which we wish it to 
start again. And don’t we trim in the 
body of the tree to get it so symmetrical? 
Never. No knife or shears is used on the 
bodies of these trees. But in early May 
when they are breaking into growth, if 
a branch shows a tendency to strike out 
beyond the others we simply nip out one 
or more of its young terminal buds. How 
do we get up there to prune the leader? 
you may ask. We havea long double or 
folding ladder, and anextra long handled 
Waters’ tree pruner. This Cilician fir isn’t 
the only tree like this at Dosoris, there 
are dozens just as fine, though most of 
them not so high. 


THE CEPHALONIAN SILVER Fir (Abies 
Cephalonica) from the mountains of 
Greece is one of the handsomest of all 
our evergreen trees and seems hardy and 
perfectly at home with us. And the form 
of it called Appolinis is just as fine. 

THE CoLorapo WHITE Fir (Abies 
concolor) from the mountains of Colorado 
is the most trustworthy of all firs for 
planting in rigorous climates, asit is both 
extra hardyand handsome. The Califor- 
nian forms of the same species are not 
hardy enough for general cultivationeven 
in the east. 

THE SPANISH SILVER Fir ( Abies Pinsapo) 
from the Sierra Nevada: Mountains in 
Spain is a very beautiful tree (see illustra- 
tion on front page, GARDENING, March 
15, 1894, of a specimen at Dosoris), but 
it isn’t reliably hardy much north of New 
York. 

THE ALGERIAN 


SILVER Fir (Abies 





Numidica) is one of our gemconifers. But 
although it thrives here in a sheltered 
spot, and without the least injury in sum- 
mer or winter, it is a tree for whose hardi- 
ness north of New York, we will not 
vouch, 

THE Batsam Fir (Abies balsamia) so 
common in our mountains isn’t worth 
planting in the garden, as it has a pre- 
disposition to soon become bare stemmed 
at the bottom. 

THE SOUTHERN Basan (Abies Fraseri) 
of the southern Alleghanies is pretty 
while young, but it too willlose its lower 
branches after awhile. 

THE JAPANESE Mom! Fir (Abies firma), 
is the largest and finest fir tree in Japan, 
but its behavior here is unsatisfactory; it 
needs good soil and plenty moisture to 
grow it well, and even then, after twenty 
years it will likely be a misshapen plant 
thin at the bottom. 

THE Common SILVER FiR OF JAPAN 
(Abies homolepis or A. brachyphylla as 
we used to call it) is a very beautiful 
plant while young, and well worth plant- 
ing, but all the specimens of it here show 
a tendency to become thin-branched at 
the base as they get old. 

VEITCH’S SILVER Fir (Abies Veitchit) is 
a beautiful and desirable species, deep 
green above, silvery white underneath. 
To grow it well it needs good groundand 
plenty moisture. But we fear as years 
roll by it will act like A homelepis as 
regards thinness. 

THE EUROPEAN SILVER Fir (Abies pecti- 
nata) does not make the fine tree here 
that it doesin Europe. But ina shelter 
belt on this place there are some trees of 
it eighteen year old kept headed down to 
about five feet high, so as not to obstruct 
a view, and they make a most refreshing 
dense mass of deep green branches. 

THE SAGHALIEN SILVER Fir (Abies 
Sachalinensis) and the Siberian silver fir 
(A. Sibirica), both withbright deep green 
leaves are handsome species and hardy 
and well worth cultivating. 

There are several other species at 
Dosoris, for instance nobilis, grandis, 
magnifica, subalpina, but among the 
above the most desirable are enumerated. 
The Himalayan Webbiana lived for three 
years with us, but itis much too tender 
for planting here. 

While silver firs are quite desirable for 
garden decoration, east and south, the 
Colorado concolor is the only one we 
would suggest for planting north and 
northwest of Chicago. But bear in mind 
never to plant silver firs in a city garden, 
the noxious gases destroy them. 


TREES, SHRUBS AND VINES TRIED AT EGAN- 
DALE, HIGHLAND PARK, NBAR CGHIGAGO. 
In presenting this list and in endeavor- 

ing to classify the subjects as regards 

their relative hardiness, the fact must be 
taken into consideration that it gives the 
experience of only one person in one place, 
environment and condition of soil, and 
perhaps a different treatment might pro- 
duce other results. However that may 
be, I trust that the list given will be a 
guide to those in a similar climate who 
have neither the time nor money to in- 
dulge in experimental planting. The list 
of hardy material includes enough orna- 
mental plants to embellish any grounds, 
however large. I have on trial several 
species of the handsome Japanese retinos- 
poras, while it is too early to report on 
them, I am inclined to think that some 
of the varieties of this ornamental ever- 
green can be successfully handled here if 
planted in sheltered positions. In order 
to make the list complete 1 have included 
many things which ‘we all know are 


hardy’’ and some plants have been omit- 
ted because they have not yet had a fair 
trial. 

CULTIVATED TREES THAT ARE PERFECTLY HARDY. 


Acer dasycarpum var. Weirii laciniatum, Weir's 
cut-leaved silver maple, North America. 

Acer Negundo (Negundo aceroides), box elder, 
DNeRALs 

Acer platanoides, Norway maple, Europe. 

Acer platanoides var. Schwedleri, Schwedler’s 
maple. 

A. platanoides var. Reitenbachii, Reitenbach’s 
maple. 

A. platanoides var. Lorbergii, Lorberg’s maple. 

A. platanoides compacta globosa, compact 
round-headed maple. 

A. Pseudo-platanus var. Wortei, Worte’s syca- 
more maple, Hurope. 

A. saccharinum, sugar or rock maple, N. A. 

A. rubrum, scarlet or swamp maple, N. A. 


A. Tartaricum var. Ginnala. Ginnala maple, 
Siberia. 
Acanthopanax ricinifolia (Aralia Maximo- 


wiezii), caster bean-leaved aralia, Japan 

4Esculus Hippocastanum, horse chestnut, Asia. 

44, Hippocastanum var. rubicunda,red flowering 
horse chestnut, N. A. 

A). Hippocastanum var. rubicundo 
Briot’s horse chestnut, N. A. 

Ailantus glandulosa, tree of heaven, China. 

Alnus ineana, hoary alder, N, A. 

A. incana var. pendula, weeping alder, N. A. 

Amelanchier Botryapium, shad bush, June 
berry, N. A. 

Aralia spinosa, Hercules’ club, N. A. 

Betula alba, white birch, Europe. 

B_ alba pendula laciniata, weeping cut-leayed 
birch, Europe. 

B. alba pendula lJaciniata Youngii, Young’s 
weeping birch, Europe. 

Caragana arborescens pendula, weeping Siberian 
pea tree, Siberia. 

Carpinus Virginica. ironwood, N. A. 

Catalpa bignonioides, Indian bean, N, A. 

C. bignonioides var. aurea, golden catalpa. 

C. speciosa, hardy catalpa, Western N. A, 

C. Teas’ Japanese hybrid. 

Celtis occidentalis, hackberry, N. A. 

Cerasus [Prunus. Ed.] pendula, weeping Japa- 
nese cherry, Japan. 

C. (P.) serotina, wild cherry, N. A. 

C. Waterii. 

Cercidiphyllum Japonicum. Katsura, Japan. 

Cercis Canadensis, red bud, N. A. 

Chionanthus Virginica, fringe tree, N. A. 

Cladrastis tinctoria (Virgilia lutea), yellow- 
wood, N. A. 

Crategus, English 
thorns. 

Fagus sylvatica yar. heterophylla, fern-leayed 
beech, Europe. 

F. sylvatica var. purpurea Riversi, Rivers’ pur- 
ple beech, Europe. 

F. sylvatica pendula, weepimg European beech, 
Europe. 

F. sylvatica tricolor, three colored-leaved beech, 
Europe. 

Fraxinus excelsior variegata, variegated leayed 
ash, Europe. 

er cmeelaans Canadensis, Kentucky coffee tree, 


Briottii, 


and American varieties, 


Halesia tetraptera, silver bell, N. A. 

Koolreuteria paniculata, China. 

Liriodendron Tulipifera, tulip tree, N. A. 

Morus alba pendula, Teas’ weeping mulberry, 
Russia. 

Pavia nana rosea (a small tree which came to 
me from Holland under this name). 

Populus alba var. Bolleana, Bolles’ silyer-leaved 
poplar, Turkestan. 

P. monolifera var. Van Geertii, Van Geerts’ 
golden poplar, N. A. 

Prunus Maackii, May day tree, Siberia. 

Prunus Pissardii, Pissard’s purple-leayed plum, 
Persia. 

Pyrus Malus floribunda Parkmannii, Parkman’s 
tea rose crab, Japan. 

P. Malus astrosanguinea, red flowering crab, 
Japan. 

P. Malus spectabilis,showy flowering crab,Japan. 

P. Malus prunifolia pendula, weeping Siberian 
crab, Siberia. 

Quercus coccinea, scarlet oak, N. A. 

Q. palustris, pin oak, N. A. 

Rhus semi-alata var. Osbeckii,Osbeck’s sumach, 
Japan. 

. Cotinus, smoke tree, Spain. 

Salisburia adiantifolia (Ginkgo biloba), maiden- 
hair tree, Japan. 

Salix alba var. vitellina Britzensis, mahogany 
willow, Europe. 

8. Caprea var. pendula, Kilmarnock weeping 
willow, Britain. 

8. pentandra (laurifolia), laurel-leayed willow, 
Britain. 

S. purpurea pendula, new American weeping 
willow, N. A. ‘ 

8. Petzholdii pendula, Petzhold’s weeping wil- 
low, Europe. 

8. nigra Petzholdii pendula, black weeping wil- 
low, N. A. 

Wisconsin weeping willow. 

Sassafras officinale. ague tree, N. A. 

Syringa Japonica, tree lilac, Japan. 

Tilia Americana, linden, basswood, N. A. 

T. petiolaris (alba pendula), white-leaved weep- 
ing linden, Europe. 
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Ulmus Americana, American elm, N. A. 
_U. montana var.Camperdown, Camperdown elm, 
Nurope, Siberia. 

EVERGREEN HARDY TREES. 

Picea excelsa, Norway spruce, Northern Europe. 

P.excelsa var.Remonti,Remont’s spruce, Europe. 

P. excelsa var. inverta, inverted spruce, Europe. 

P, pungens yar. glauca, Colorado blue spruce, 
a - 
Pinus Mughus, mountain pine, the Alps. 
P. Mughus nana, knee pine. the Alps. 
Pseudo-tsuga Douglasii, Douglas’ spruce, N. A. 
Retinospora plumosa aurea var. Fulleri, Fuller’s 
golden retinospora, Japan. 

HARDY SHRUBS. 


Acanthopanax (Aralia) pentaphylla variegata, 
five-leaved aralia, Japan. 

Amygdalus communis, flowering almond, Bar- 

ary. 

Berberis vulgaris, European barberry, Europe. 

B. vulgaris purpurea, purple-leaved barberry, 
Europe. 

B. Thunbergii, Thunberg’s barberry, Japan. 

B. Hakodate, Japan. 

b. (Mahonia) Aquifolium, Rocky Mountain 

holly, W. N. A. 

Calycanthus floridus, allspice, N. A. 

Caragana frutescens, Siberian pea tree, Siberia. 

Cephalanthus occidentalis, button bush, indi- 
genous. 

Celastrus Orixa, bush bittersweet, Japan. 

Callicarpa Americana, N, A 

Clethra alnifolia, sweet pepper bush, N. A. 

Clematis Stans, bush clematis, Japan. 

, Colutea arborescens, tree colutea, Mt. Vesuvius. 
Cydonia (Pyrus) Japonica, Japan quince, Japan. 
Elewagnus hortensis var. angustifolia, Japanese 

oleaster, Orient, Japan. 

Kuonymus Americanus, strawberry bush, N. A, 
Kk. alatus, winged euonymus, Japan. 

li. latifolius, broad-leaved spindle tree, Europe. 
Pxochorda grandiflora, pearl bush, China, 
Forsythias in variety, golden bells, China and 

Japan. 

Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, large flower- 
ed hydrangea, Japan. 

Hypericnm aureum, golden St. John’s wort, 
mountains of Tennessee. 

Hi. Kalmianum, Kalm’s St. John’s wort. N. A. 

H. prolificum, free-blooming St. John’s wort, 

NAS 
Ligustrum vulgare, common privet, Europe. 
Lonicera Tartarica, bush honeysuckle, Tartary. 
Neviusia Alabamensis, snow wreath, Ala. ,U. 8. 
Philadelphus in variety, syringa, mock orange, 

various countries. 

Potentilla fruticosa, shrubby cinquefoil, Britain. 

Prunus maritima, beach plum, N. A. 

P. Sinensis, flowering plum or peach, China. 

P. triloba, double flowering dwarf plum, China. 

Rhus in variety, sumach, Japan and N, A. 

Ribes aureum, Missouri currant, N. A. 

Robinia hispida, rose acacia. N. A. 

Rosa lutea, Harrison’s yellow rose, Orient. 

R. rubiginosa, sweet-briar, Eglantine 
Europe. 

R. rubrifolia, red-leaved rose, Europe. 

R. rugosa, Ramanas rose, Japan. 

R. setigera, Michigan rose, N. A. 

R. var. Prairie Queen, N. A. 

Rubus deliciosus, Rocky Mountain bramble, 

INS AL 
R. odoratus, flowering raspberry, N. A. 
Sambucus Canadensis, common elder, N. A. 

S. nigra var. aurea and variegata, golden and 
variegated elder, Europe. 

S. racemosus. scarlet-berried elder, Siberia. 

Salix rosmarinifolia, rosemary willow. 

Shepherdia Canadensis, buffalo berry, indi- 
genous. 

Spirea Billardii, Billard’s spirea, Japan. 

S. Japonica (callosa) in variety, Fortune’s 
spirea, Japan. 

S. cana, hoary-leaved spirea, Croatia. 

S. Cantoniensis, Reeves’ spirea, Japan. 

S. bullata (crispifolia), crisp-leaved 

Japan. . ; 
$.Douglasii, Douglas’ spirea,northwest America. 
S. Douglasii var. Nobleana, Noble’s spirea, Cal. 
S. Japonica var. Bumalda, Bumalda_ spirea, 

Japan. 

8. Lindleyana, Lindley’s spirea, Himalayas. 

S. opulifolia aurea, golden-leaved spirewa, N. A. 

S. prunifolia fl. pl., bridal wreath, China, Japan. 

8. sorbifolia, ash-leaved spirea, Siberia. 

S. Thunbergii, Thunberg’s spirea, Japan. 

S. Van Houttei, Van Houtte’s spirea, Japan. 

Staphylea colchica, bladder nut, Caucasus. 

Symphoricarpus occidentalis, wolf berry, west- 
ern North America. 

S. racemosus, snow berry, N. A. 

S. vulgaris, Indian currant, N. A. 

8. vulgaris variegata, variegated currant, N. A. 

Syringa Emodi, Mt. Emodus lilac, Himalayas. 

S. Japonica, Japan tree lilac, Japan. 

S. Josikwa, Lady Josika’s lilac, Hungary. 

S. Persica, Persian lilac, Persia. 

S. villosa. downy-leaved lilac, China. 

S. vulgaris in variety, common lilac, Persia and 

Hungary. 

Viburnum acerifolium, dockmackie, N. A. 
V. lantanoides, hobble bush, N. A. 

V. Nepalense, Nepaul. 

V. nudum yar. cassinoides, N. A. 

V. Opulus sterilis, common snowball, N. A. 
VY. Sieboldii, Siebold’s viburnum, Japan. 


Tose, 


spirea, 


HARDY VINES. 

Actinidia arguta, Japan. 

Aristolochia Sipho, Dutchman’s pipe, N. A. 

Akebia quinata, five-leaved akebia, Japan. 

Ampelopsis quinquefolia, Virginia creeper, in— 
digenous. 

Celastrus scandens, bittersweet, indigenous. 

Clematis, large flowered varieties. 

C. crispa, leather flower, N. A. 

C. apiifolia, Japan. 

C. Flammula, sweet-scented 
south Europe. 

C. integrifolia var. Durandii, Durand’s, Europe. 
- paniculata, Japanese clematis, Japan. 

C. Viorna var. coccinea, scarlet clematis, Texas. 

C. Virginiana, virgin’s bower, N. A. 

C. Viticella, vine clematis, Europe and Asia. 

C. Viticella var. kermesina. 

Euonymus radicans variegata, creeping euony- 
mus, Japan. 

Lonicera Periclymenum yar. Belgica, Dutch 
monthly honeysuckle, Europe. 

L. semperivirens, scarlet trumpet honeysuckle, 

A 


virgin’s bower, 


Q 


Periploca Greea, silk vine, Orient. 

Tecoma radicans, trumpet vine, N. A. 

Vitis cordifolia sterilis, flowering grape, N. A. 
SOMEWHAT TENDER TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Azalea mollis, three specimens remained unpro- 
tected in an open position on the Wooded Island the 
winter after the World’s Fair closed and bloomed 
freely the following summer on my grounds. A 
group in a sheltered position in Lincoln Park, 
Chicago, remained out unprotected last winter. 
evidently uninjured. A dozen small plants on my 
place with an inverted box, filled with leaves over 
them, passed last winter safely. My larger plants 
are lifted in the fall, planted in soap boxes and 
wintered in a cool cellar. 

Cornus Mas var. variegata, Cornelian cherry; 
lives but does not thrive. 

Cornus alba var. Spexethii; when slightly pro- 
tected does fairly well. 

C. florida rubra; lives three or four years but 
makes no headway; does not bloom. 

C. florida pendula; the weeping dogwood, lives, 
but does not bloom and the leaves always have a 
wilted look. 

Daphne Cneorum; the garland flower, will not 
thrive with me, but seems to do well in a neigh- 
boring garden a mile away. 

Acer Pseudo-platanus purpurea, the purple- 
leaved sycamore maple; gets its terminal buds 
winter killed. 

Acer palmatum, the Japanese maples; do not 
thrive, they gradually die out. 

Abies Nordmanniana, Nordman’s silver fir; on 
probation, stood last winter quite well, it had an 
artificial wind-break. 

Magnolia Soulangeana and M. oboyata var. dis- 
color; do well in a sheltered position and well 
wrapped in straw in winter. 

Liquidambar styraciflua, sweet gum tree; has 
passed three winters here fairly well, but terminal 
buds are apt to freeze, 

Paulownia imperialis, empress tree: retains its 
erowth as far up as protected. 

Quercus Robur yar. concordia, the golden oak, 
gets killed back considerably. 

Sciadopitys verticillata, Japanese umbrella tree; 
does well under slight protection. [If we mistake 
not it will live with you all right if sheltered from 
wind or warm sunshine. Ed.| 

Sophora Japonica pendula; is on trial; it has 
passed one winter unprotected, but seems slow in 
getting established. 

Styrax Japonica; requires protection. 

Tsuga Canadensis Sargentii pendula, Sargent’s 
weeping hemlock; lives but makes no headway, 


although protected from winds. [Exceedingly 
slow growth is characteristic of it. Hd.] 


Diervilla (Weigelia), Deutzias, Hibiscus Syria- 
cus; all three, in all their varieties, are fairly 
hardy. If planted in rich ground they make more 
new wood than they can ripen and it winter kills. 
The hibiscus in such positions often loses more 
wood than ought to be cut back in the spring. 

Hypericum Moserianium; requires the protec- 
tion of a cold frame. 

Kalmia latifolia, sheep laurel; requires a slight 
protection in order to flower it. 

Kerria Japonica; winter kills too near the root, 
but comes outagain and flowers. 

Rhodotypus kerrioides; acts nearly in the same 
way as the kerria. 

Roses Mme. Geo. Bruant, Seven Sisters, Ayrshire 
and Wichuraiana; all require light protection. 

Pavia macrostachya; lives but does not thrive 
or flower. 

SOMEWHAT TENDER VINES. 

Ampelopsis tricuspidata (Veitchii), Japan or 
Boston ivy; is hardy if protected some five or six 
feet up for a few years after planting. 

Ampelopsis bipinnata; kills back some. 

Lonicera Halleana; kills to the ground but 
comes up and flowers. 

Lonicera flexuosa var. aurea reticulata, the 
golden-netted honeysuckle: requires some light 
protection, such as the matted vine of the thun- 
bergia thrown over it in winter, this preserves the 
wood. Heavy wrapping kills the vine to the 
ground. Ii does not flower. 

Pueraria Thunbergiana (Dolichos Japonicus) ; 
kills to the ground but comes up next spring and 
will grow thirty or more feet. 

Wistarias; do not do well with us. 


FAILURES—TOO TENDER. 

Those mentioned below were given fair trials as 
to protection, character of soil, drainage, ete., but 
all failed. 

Azalea viscosa, A. nudiflora, and Ghent varieties. 

Andromeda arborea, sorrel tree. ‘ 

Corylus Avyellaria purpurea, purple-leaved hazel 

Stuartia pentagyna. 

Styrax Americana. 

Viburnum plicatum, Japanese snow ball. 

Lonicera fragrantissima, fragrant bush honey- 
suckle. 

Hydrangea quercifolia, oak-leaved hydrangea. 

Halesia diptera, southern snow-drop tree. 

Idesia polycarpa. 

Ligustrum ovalifolium, California privet. 

[lex (Prinos) verticillata, eastern winter berry. 

Rhododendrons. 

W.C. Ecan, 


Egandale, Highland Park, near Chicago. 


TREES AND SHRUBS FROM THE WOODS, 


I had much better success in transplant- 
ing Kalmia /fatifolia, or laurel, as I like 
better to call it—than I expected after 
reading your article in September, 1894. 
Ihave some bushes two years old and 
several others a year old that seem in 
good condition. They are not very beau- 
tiful yet, but they are alive and apparently 
happy. Of other shrubs that I have 
brought from the woods I have several 
inkberries, with their fine evergreen 
foliage, a bay, two or three plants of 
Andromeda Mariana, several green briers, 
three flowering dogwoods, two of them 
very fine, a low green willow, a sage wil- 
low, a dwarf sumach or Rhus copallina,a 
sheep laurel and a fine swamp magnolia 
of round close habit that had twenty- 
eight blossoms the first year that I trans- 
planted it. I have also a holly, twosweet 
gums and a fine little red maple. But 
though I must have brought twenty 
pines from the woods—Jersey scrub, 
Indian and yellow—I have not made one 
live, and only two junipers out of a dozen. 
IT have transplanted these evergreens at 
every season of the year, and of every 
size I could almost say. I have dug about 
them and headed in their roots the pre- 
vious year. I have done everything I 
could learn, but could not make them 
live. And I have struggled too with the 
sassafras and sour gum, two of our pret- 
tiest trees, but they follow each other to 
the grave, one after another with perfect 
unanimity, X. 

South New Jersey. 


THE JAPAN ALLSPIGB (Chimonanthus fragrans 
grandiflora). 

How many of you have ever had a 
breath ofits spiciness? For hardiness it 
just about holds its own at Richmond, 
Va. [Not uncommon at Washington. 
—Ep.] or on a wall at London, England. 
It is deciduous, and in winter itiscovered 
with small dull yellowish flowers which 
are among the most delightfully fragrant 
inthe universe. Althoughitis rather a 
sprawling shrub, by pinching in itsshoots 
it can be kept in bounds and compact. It 
may be planted out in the garden in 
spring, and lifted and potted or boxed 
early in the fall, andin this way we can 
enjoy its delicious flowers in the house or 
cool greenhouse in winter. But planted 
out in a cool greenhouse as we do camel- 
lias, what a delightful plant it is! 

James McPHERSON. 

True. And better than that, we can 
grow it out of doors at New York, and 
enjoy it too, as we will show you. At 
Dosoris we have a specimen 6 or 7 feet 
high and several years old growing inthe 
south edgeof a rhododendronbed. About 
the middle of November we tie up its 
branches together somewhat, then set up 
a wooden box likea cupboard over it, but 
instead of boarding the south side of the 
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box we fasten a sash into it that we open 
and shut like a cupboard door; and mulch 
the ground with a heavy mass of oak tree 
leaves. During December, January and 
February this bush blooms beautifully, 
and every time we pass by there we can- 
not resist the temptation of opening the 
window, to sniff the fragrant air, feast 
our eyes, and pick a sprig of the blos- 
soms. The leaves too, dried or green, are 
spicy. Tous it has another interest, a 
remembrance of our youth, namely, aside 
from Buckleya distichophylla, a North 
Carolina shrub, this Japan allspice was 
the hardest plant to strike from cuttings 
we ever tried to propagate; from layers 
it roots all right. 


HALL’S JAPAN HONBYSUGKLE. 


I see in GARDENING, December 1, some- 
body asking if Japan honeysuckle is hardy 
in W. Va. In twenty years it has been 
killed to the ground with me three times, 
last winter being one, but as it grows up 
again fromthe ground so rapidly the kill- 
ing hardly delays its blooms, and if the 
old wood is left it is covered by June. I 
only wish it was killed now and then, as 
with all its good qualities, and I value 
them highly, it is a terrible nuisance if it 
gets a start on a fence or in grass. 


KILLING AILANTUS, 


I have killed ailantus, the most per- 
sistent sprouter I ever fought, by boring 
holes in the stump and keeping them filled 
with salt, and have a notion to try it on 
my fence honeysuckle. 


A DEBILITATED TREE PAZONY. 


For fifteen or maybe twenty years I 
have had ashrub pzony growing in the 
same spot. For some years it has had 
such little trifling blooms no one would 
ever guess how pretty its flowers used to 
be. Manuring, trimming, etc. have done 
no good. Must Imoveit? [Yes, by all 
means. And when youdig it up lookand 
see ifthere is anything the matter with 
the roots. Ifthey are cankered or worm- 
eaten cut away the diseased parts. Plant 
in fresh, good soil, that doesn’t get very 
dry in summer. If the roots are diseased 
fresh soil may not restore them to full 
health; but if they are all right it should 
help them greatly.—Ep. ] 


HYDRANGEA PANICULATA GROWS WEAK. 


I have an old shrub of this hydrangea 
whose flower heads, notwithstanding 
encouraging treatment, are quite small 
compared with what they used to be. 
What should I do forit? [Cut it back 
hard, then lift it carefully and transplant 
it into fresh ground; the soil should be 
deep and rich, and if practicable moistish 
in summer. Far sooner than bother 
transplanting anold bush like that, how- 
ever, we would rather plant a young one. 
Or grow the old one for another yearand 
elbow a few of the side branches into the 
ground as layers and a year later sever 
them and transplant them.—Ep.] 


THE WIRE TRELLIS GETS TOO HOT IN SUM- 
MER. 


In answer to my inquiry about cover- 
ing smooth pillars with vines, page 67, 
you suggest putting wire netting around 
the pillars to support the vines. Willnot 
the wire get too hot and kill the young 
vines? I tried the netting as a frame for 
clematis and have nearly killed my 
clematis with it; shall take it down next 
spring. It gets hot down in this country 
in summer and makes iron pretty uncom- 
fortably warm I assure you. [If the 
painted wire netting gets too hot for 
clematis—the large flowered ones only 
we presume, not species like paniculata— 


it might be well to try slender wooden 
rods—say 5-inch in diameter and made 
of clear white pine, and painted—run 
upright and fastened together on the side 
next the pillars by thin wire and staples. 
Long bamboo stakes would also answer, 
but they are not asdurable as the painted 
pine strips.—Ep. ] 


UNDER THE MULBERRY TREE NOTHING 
GROWS. 


Under amulberry tree near my house is 
one of those “‘shady corners’? that no 
plant can be tempted to “‘enjoy,”’ in spite 
of what one of your correspondents says 
on page 322 in the last volume of Gar- 
DENING. Ferns, myrtle, wintergreen, Hu- 
phorbia Ipecacuanha, the low blackberry 
and quantities of other plants got in 
shady woods and carefully transplanted, 
refuse like the grass to live there. Xe 

South New Jersey. 

Dig or fork the ground three or four 
inches deep under the tree, regardless of 
roots, then spread some old leaf soil one 
or two inches deep over it. Now plant 
periwinkle (what you call ‘‘myrtle’’), 
English ivy, creeping hypericum, or Hall’s 
Japanese honeysuckle in it, and let them 
run at will. To insure success, have these 
plants growing in good soil in your gar- 
den for one or two years before setting 
them out so that each one of them will be 
a well rooted, independent, established 
plant. Do this in September or early 
October to give the plants six months in 
which to get established before the mul- 
berry leaves:come on to shade them. It 
isn’t the shade altogether that is ruinous 
to the carpeting plants, but the dry, often 
hard, surface soil, for the mulberry is a 
surface feeder as well as a deep rooter. 
If you once get a good thick sod of vines 
there so as to catch and hold leaves to 
make it spongy, and rain when it falls, 
many a little plant will feel at home 
under the tree, that would die there if the 
ground were bare, hard and dry. In dig- 
ging the ground when preparing it, if 
many young roots are cut or torn up it 
may be well to balance this loss by cut- 
ting in the top of the tree alittle. But 
there is no gainsaying the fact that itis 
a very difficult thing to get agood carpet 
of plants under a low thick branched tree, 
be it mulberry or any other. 


MAGNOLIA FUSCATA. 

Everyone who loves perfume should 
keep a plant of this Chinese little ever- 
green shrub by them. It isn’t hardy but 
like Daphne odora and Camellia Japonica 
it will stand a few degrees of frost fora 
short time unhurt. It is easily obtained 
and easy to manage. It may be planted 
out of deors in a shady border in spring, 
and lifted and potted or boxed in August 
or September. The plants soon form a 
mass of roots like a bush of box, enabling 
them to bear frequent transplantings 
with very little check. [It is called 
Michelia tuscata nowadays. It is one of 
the gems among hardy shrubs in gardens 
in the southern states.—Eb. | 

JAMES MCPHERSON. 


A HEDGE IN Wisconsin.—G. P. G., 
Chicago, wishes to know what are the 
most suitable plants to set out fora hedge 
at Lake Beulah, Wis., for the entrance to 
a country place. Mr. Albert Salisbury of 
Wisconsin answers: ‘‘For a hedge to be 
kept closely trimmed use arbor vite or 
hemlock; for a windbreak, the Colorado 
blue spruce. The green varieties of this 
spruce, are what are commonly used for 
hedges, and they can be had in nurseries 





at reasonable rates. Outside of ever- 
greens, the common barberryis about the 
best hedge plant for this region.” 


A PRETTY HEDGE PLANT.—For a low 
hedge effect nothing is prettier, in my 
opinion, than the variegated leaved cor- 
chorus or kerria as it is also called, 
trimmed slightly now and again. Per- 
haps you will say variegated hedges are 
not in good taste. We Miike 

Plainfield, N. J. 
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TROPAEOLUM SPEGIOSUM. 


Can you give me some advice as to 
growing Tropzolum speciosum from 
seed? I failed last season to germinate 
one seed. Last month I had some seed 
sent me from England; these I soaked 
over night and planted in ordinary soil 
in a box and put the same in cellar. 
Should they get some frost this fall or 
will they start withoutit? I have been 
unable to get tubers, so am anxious to 
grow it from seed if possible. L.O. P. 

St. Francois Xavier, Manitoba. 


Get fresh seed, in the fall, and sow it at 
once, say in wooden flats as you have 
done, then place the flats in a cool but 
frost-proof cellar to remain there till 
spring. Place a little fresh, clean, loosely 
shaken-up swamp moss over the surface 
of the soil to keep it moist. When spring 
opens, or before that if the seeds germi- 
nate, bring the box up from the cellarand 
setitina cold frame out of doors, or if 
the seedlings areup, keepitinthe window 
till the young plants canbe safely trusted 
outside. But it isn’t an easy matter to 
propagate it from seed. 


We are glad to know of your earnest 
endeavor to cultivate this lovely, hardy 
vine, and and hope you will succeed. It 
is a herbaceous perennial species, a native 
of Chili, and although it is hardy at New 
York, we do not think it can be hardy in 
Manitoba unless under a very heavy 
winter mulching Oh, how grand we have 
seen it in some European gardens, form- 
ing a wall of neat foliage, and ablaze 
from bottom to top with brilliant ver- 
milion blossoms, in other places spreading 
over rocks and bushes in like manner as 
our wild clematis and mikania do when 
they run over our shrubbery. One of the 
prettiest floral sights we remember was 
at Altvre in the north of Scotland, where 
the gable end of the blacksmith’s house, 
in the wood, covered with this tropzo- 
lum, wasa sheet of flame from the ground 
to the ride. Aye, it was finer there in the 
poor man’s yard than we ever saw it in 
a nobleman’s garden. Notwithstanding 
that, however, it is a hard plant to grow, 
and it behaves exasperatinglv with us. It 
seems to prefer a cool, moist well-drained 
soil, shelter from wind, and an eastern or 
southeastern aspect. But don't subject 
the roots to hard frost, mulch them deeply 
in winter. If vou fail with seeds, try 
roots. Packed in slightly damp moss in 
a tin box, all to weigh less than eight 
ounces, you can import them from Europe 
by mail in good condition. 


HEAVENLY BLUE MORNING GLORY. 


With ipomcea Heavenly Blue, after 
three years’ experience, I am as much 
pleased as I am disgusted with the yellow 
cosmos. The Heavenly Blue deserves its 
name, and I know of no flower more re- 
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THE MANY FLOWERED TORCH LILY. 





fined and elegant, and though it blooms 
with me too late to perfect seed, I yet 
each year plant a stretch of some 500 
feet for the enjoyment received from them. 
One point which has not been made 
prominent, but which should be, is that 
if a piece of the vine in bloom is cut off 
with undeveloped buds and taken into 
the house and put in water, thebuds will 
develop and open up daily as though 
growing on the vine. This enables one 
to produce a beautiful effect by twining 
the cuttings arourd pictures or small 
statuary, cabinet mantels, etc. Another 
point in its favoris that it opens about 
8 o’clock in the morning and continues 
open until about 3 to 4 in the afternoon. 
Throughout it is both elegant and 
charming. A. W. SMITH. 
Americus, Georgia, Nov. 7. 


THE MANY FLOWERED TORGH LILY. 
(Kniphotia aloides var. fioribunda). 


How keeping trace of these botanical 
names does bother one! We used to give 
this species Tritoma Uvaria for a botani- 
cal name, and “fiery poker’’ for an Eng- 
lish one. Well, you all know how gooda 
plant the old tritoma is, and I can assure 
you that the variety of it called foribunda 
is very much better than its parent. 

It is an accidental seedling that origi- 
nated in my garden a few years ago. I 
used to grow a good many clumps of the 
old Tritoma Uvaria and they did moder- 
ately well with me, living out of doors 
over winter under a mulch of leaves and 
growing nicely and blooming fairly well 
insummer. One day IJ noticed a distinct 
appearing little plant unusually full of 
rising flower scapes, near an old clump 
and marked it, and early the following 
spring lifted, divided and replanted it, 
keeping it by itself. It has proven so 
much better and more floriferous than 
the old form that I have discarded all of 
my old plants, retaining only this new 
variety to which I have given the name of 
floribunda. 

It is such a free bloomer that the small- 
est piec. planted out in spring will bloom 


the same year. Established plants begin 
flowering very early and keep in blossom 
more or less till frost destroys them in 
November. We cut our first out of door 
flowers of it last summer on Decoration 
Day; the blossoms stand 7° or 8° of frost 
in fall before they show signs of injury. 
The large plant shown in the picture had 
forty-nine flower spikes on it during last 
summer. A noticeable point about this 
variety is, that while the old Uvaria used 
to seed freely with me, I have never 
found a good seed pod on the floribunda. 
It is also hardier than the old sort, stand- 
ing our winters here without any protec- 
tection, but of course, a mulching of 
leaves for it always advisable. 


Auburn, N. Y. J. ELLETSON. 


HIBISGUS—GANNAS. 


Where can I buy large single flowered 
hibiscus bushes? What are the best 
variety of dwarf cannas and where can 
they be had? EDGEMOOR. 

Oconomowoc, Wis. 

1. Dropa note to J. C. Vaughan, F.R. 
Pierson Co., Henry A. Dreer, or Pitcher 
& Manda, whose advertisements you will 
find in GARDENING, telling them what you 
want, and the size and number of the 
plants. But there are lots of large single 
flowered kinds of hibiscus, the commonest 
being H. rosa-sinensis, a tender shrub 
with large red, scarlet or crimson flowers; 
it is grown in the greenhouse in winter 
and may be kept in a pot or tub, or 
planted out in summer. What we call 
althea, a hardy shrub (may get killed to 
the snow or mulch line with you) that 
bloomsin July and August, is Hibiscus 
Syriacus. The single pure white is a 
beautiful shrub, but the other singles are 
in less demand than the doubles. In 
ground where the growth would be hard 
and well ripened this shrub will live bet- 
ter than in rich soil where the young 
growth would be sappy, A very common 
and beautiful hardy hibiscus with large 
pink or white blossoms is the eastern 
swamp rose mallow (Hibiscus Mos- 





cheutos). It is a herbaceous plant, and 
not ashrub, that is it dies down to the 
ground every year as a phlox or larkspur 
does, but on account ot its bold, vigorous 
growth it is often classed among shrubs. 
Although native in our brackish swamps 
it thrives in common inland garden soil 
just as well as any other plant, andisa 
most desirable plant to have. Get a 
dozen or so of it, give it good somewtat 
moist soil to grow in, throwan arm ‘ulor 
two of tree leaves about thecrowns of the 
plants in winter, and don’t be disap- 
pointed if they don’t blooom till the 
second year. They live for many years, 
flower very generously, and ripen lots of 
seeds; then you can raise any quantity of 
young plants from your own saved seeds. 

2. Get Madame Crozy, crimson-scarlet 
edged with yellow; Queen Charlotte, 
crimson broadly banded with yellow; 
Alphonse Bouvier, brilliant crimson; 
Columbia, crimson, largetrusses; Charles 
Henderson, rich crimson, compact spike; 
and Eldorado a fine, large yellow flower 
spotted a little. While theseare excellent 
tried sorts each, one having a distinct ad- 
vantage ofits own, get a dozen or so of 
the newer varieties (any of the dealers 
mentioned above can supply them) and 
plant them out in a border or evenina 
row in the vegetable garden, four feet 
apart, in deeply dug, well manured ground 
and give them their full freedom. In them 
you will have both interest and pleasure. 


FIVE MONTHS OF CARNATIONS, 


From the last week of May t'll the first 
of November I think there was not a day 
when we could not gather at least a little 
bunch of the spicy carnations from our 
garden. And this is the way we raise 
them. Sow early in spring seeds of the 
Grenadin, Early Vienna, and English 
border carnations, Transplant abouta 
foot apart, or farther if vou have plenty 
of room, and keep them in vigorous 
growth through the season. They are 
hardy in pretty cold climates. They are 
mostly double and yield flowers of many 
colors and shades, some of them large 
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and of the richest fragrance. The Viennas 
or Grenadins will be first to bloom, then 
come the English border plants, and these 
carry the bloom into July, when these 
three kinds are most done for the year. If 
we were to depend on plants from seed 
alone there would now be a little gap be- 
fore the Margaret carnations begin, for 
notwithstanding what issaid about their 
blooming in f.ur months from sowing, I 
do not think they will do it under ordi- 
rary conditions, and August is as soon 
as we look for their flowers, the seeds be- 
ing sown in early spring. This gap is 
filled by planting out about the first of 
May some rooted cuttings of greenhouse 
varieties, which may either have been 
wintered in a cold frame, or got from any 
florist in spring. These and the Mar- 
garets maintain the bloom till the hard 
freezing of November. The seedlings, 
especially of the first three kinds are the 
more profuse bloomers, some of the plants 
looking as if they had hundreds, certainly 
they had dozens of stalks in bloom. 
Plainfield, N. J. 1B, Thee 


HOW TO GROW GLADIOLI. 

Knowing that the late Mr. George Such 
used to be one of the largest growers of 
gladioli in America, and what an honor- 
able and conscientious gentleman he was, 
and so good a friend of GARDENING, a 
few days before he sailed for Europe last 
summer, we asked him to tell us how he 
grew this favorite flower. He could not 
then. But Mrs. Such has sent us the 
following notes on the subject which were 
contributed by her esteemed husband to 
the London Garden a few years ago, and 
which are as pertinent now as they were 
then. 

‘“‘Over-rich soil and too much moisture 
have much to do with the degeneration 
of this fine flower. For fifteen years or 
more I have been a wholesale grower of the 
gladiolus, and at the present time—Sep- 
tember 1880—I have many hundreds of 
thousands of these bulbs nearly ready to 
be dug up, and for a certainty, hardly 
one in a thousand will show the slightest 
trace of disease. 

‘““My soilis extremely sandy, so much 
so that it has the appearance of being 
really nothing but sand. For the gladi- 
olus I use no strong manure whatever, in 
fact, if a pretty well manured crop of 
corn, or some other rank grower has oc- 
cupied the land during the previous sea- 
son, I have the ground merely plowed up 
in the spring and have the bulbs planted 
without additional preparation. Plant- 
ing begins about April 1 and is usually 
ended by May 1. From early in June till 
the end of August we havea tropical heat, 
the thermometer ranging from 70° to 85° 
and 90°. This, however, does not disagree 
with the gladiolus, unless the weather 
happens to be very dry as well as hot, in 
that case the plant suffers, especially if 
the flower stalk is showing, at which 
time a soaking rain is of great benefit. 
Towards the end of September, or indeed 
sooner with some varieties, the leaves be- 
gin to change from a lively green color to 
a yellowish brown, showing that the sea- 
son’s growth is at anend. Then digging 
up begins, each digger being followed by 
a boy who cuts off the stalks as soon as 
the plants are taken from the ground. 
The bulbs are dried, not in thesun, buton 
airy shelves, and the roots are cleaned off 
during rainy days, or any time during 
the winter, whenever that is convenient. 

“T am by no means in favor of keeping 
the stalks attached to the bulbs after they 
have been dug up. 

“Gladiolus bulbs, to come out in good 
order in the spring, should be kept cool 


and dry during winter. If the bulbs are 
in a damp place, or heaped together before 
they are fully dried, the roots will start in 
a short time, and a top growth will be 
likely to show itself as well. But no mat- 
ter how cool and dry they may be kept, 
some varieties are almost sure to throw 
out a shoot in early spring, of which fact 
I may mention that the kind named 
Shakespeare is a notable example.” 


POTENTILLAS. 

E. C., Illinois, wants to know some- 
thing about these, and asks: 

1. “What are potentillas?”’ 

Ans. A genus of hardy perennials be- 
longing to the Rose family of plants; Eng- 
lish name cinquefoil. 

2. ‘Whatare hybrid potentillas—what 
are they hybrids of?”’ 

Ans. Garden varieties, single, semi- 
double and double, obtained by hybridiz- 
ing some of the prettier exotic species as 
P. insignis, yellow; P. atrosanguinea, 
velvety crimson, and P. colorata, pink, 
and recrossing their progeny till the 
specific identity is lost sight of. 

3. ‘Are they long lived and hardy?” 

Ans. Under certain favorable condi- 
tions and in certain soils they may live 
for several years without being disturbed, 
but asa rule they need breaking up and 
replanting after the second year. They 
seem to be fairly hardy, but are markedly 
better for a mulching of light loose mate- 
rial or evergreen branches. When well 
grown they are desirable and beautiful 
plants, but there is no denying that they 
need careful attention, in fact if they 
didn’t we would see more of them, for 
they have long been in cultivation. 

4, ‘Are they easily raised from seed?”’ 

Ans. Yes. But the species only can be 
depended on to come true to kind; seed- 
lings of varieties come mixed. The flow- 
ers are generally single or semi-double, it 
is seldom that we get a good double 
flower from seed. 

5. ‘Will they blossom the first year 
from seed?” 

Ans. The singles ought to, so should 
the semi-doubles; the full double or named 
varieties are generally propagated by 
division as growth begins to start in 
early spring, and should bloom the first 
year, but of course morethenext summer. 

6. “Are they good for cutting, mass- 
ing, or what?”’ 

Ans. They would be it we could get 
them in quantity enough. But their best 
place seems to be in the borders and wide 
front of shrubbery beds and in rockeries, 
where they are more at home for garden 
than house decoration. 


CUPID SWEET PEA. 


This is a pure white flowered sweet pea 
of pigmy stature. It was a chance seed- 
ling discovered at Santa Clara, California, 
in 1893, by Mr. C. C. Morse, and sold 
by him to Atlee Burpee & Co. of Phila- 
delphia. It grows from four to six inches 
high, is very stocky, and each plant 
makes a leafy mat some twelve to twenty 
inches across, consisting of several short- 
jointed branches that haven’t the least 
inclination to trail or climb. The plant 
is also exceedingly floriferous, bearing a 
profusion of snow white, perfectly formed, 
fragrant blossoms on little stalks three 
to four inches long. This little beauty is 
unique among sweet peas. Planted in 
beds as we would verbenas it forms a 
carpet of snow; or set out as an edging 
to other flower beds it will make a beau- 
tiful band of white. While its use out of 
doors will be for garden decoration prin- 
cipally, if we wish to we may use its 


blossoms for cut flowers as we do those 
of the other sweet peas, but for this end 
itis not as desirable as they are because 
of the shortness ofits stems. As a win- 
dow or greenhouse pot plant what a 
gem it willbe. Wecan have itin bloom 
allthe spring as we can oxalis, musk, 
primrose or other tufted subjects. It will 
probably be the lion among seed nov- 
elties in this winter and spring’s cata- 
logues. Now let us caution our readers 
who buy the seeds against sowing them 
deep. Sow the seeds ina pot or pan or 
wooden flat box in light moist soil, cov- 
ering them half an inch deep; or in a cold 
frame one-half to three-fourths inch deep; 
or in the open ground an inchdeep. When 
the plants are two inches high lift them 
very carefully and transplant them singly 
into pots iffor pot culture, or in rows in 
the garden, the plants being a foot asun- 
der in the row. Don’t despair if the 
plants come up slim to begin with, they 
will probably branch out with sturdy 
vigor when they get a little older. 


GLOBE ARTIGHOKE. 


W., Chicago, wants to know something 
about the globe artichokeas a decorative 
plant, and asks: 

1 “Isat hardy?” 

No. But under a heavy mulching it 
lives allright. It is a herbaceous peren- 
nial, thistle-like plant of much luxuriance 
of foliage. We cut it off close to the 
ground in November, then place a shovel- 
ful of earth or coal ashes onthe top of the 
crown tamping it firm; then wait till the 
ground freezes and place a big armful of 
leaves on top of each stool, and the old 
leaves or some litter over the tree leaves 
to keep them in place. 

2. ‘Will goed plants come from seed, 
or is it perpetuated from suckers?”’ 

Good plants can be obtained from seed. 
Ifsown in a greenhouse in February or 
March and planted out in spring many of 
the seedlings will bloom the first year; if 
not sown till later, they are not apt to 
bloom till the following year. But they 
will make fine big leafy clumps. By 
division is the common method of increas- 
ing them; simply dig up aclump and chop 
it through into several pieces, replanting 
these, or dig up some pieces from the sides 
of the old clumps. Inbothcases they will 
make large flowering clumps the first 
year. 


GLEMATIS—RED SPIDER. 


THE JAPANESE CLEMATIS PANICULATA 
has not been over praised, it is a very 
satisfactory plant; always clean and 
healthy looking, and a sheet of fragrant 
blossoms in August and September. 

RED SPIDER ON SWEET PEAS troubled me 
this summer, tobacco dust on the wet 
foliage had very little effect, then I used 
the hose and the full force of hydrant 
holding the nozzle under the foliage, two 
or three doses were sufficient. [Tobacco 
in any form is useless as an insecticide in 
the case of red spider.—Ep.] GARDENING: 
I desire to add my quota of appreciation 
for it; it is filled with useful practical 
information and I hope never to be with- 
out it. Even the advertisements are clean 
and reliable, no quack medicines or bogus 
jewelry. I have the three Vols. bound 
and they prove invaluable as reference 
books. 

Waterloo, Ontario. 


PINK COLORED PERENNIAL POPPIES.— 
One of our readers asks if there are any 
ofthese. Ans. Of the clear pure pinks 
such as we have incarnations, and Shirley 
poppies we have not so far as we know, 
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but the common Oriental poppy has in 
recent years, been broken up into several 
shades of salmon and rose as well as 
scarlet; and the color of the blooms of 
Papaver pilosum is asort of salmon-pink. 
All are easily grown and good perennials. 
Pilosum is readily raised from seed. 








Chrysanthemums. 


MY CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


My chrysanthemums have done quite 
as well as could be expected, considering 
the indifferent place have had to bloom 
them in; some have been excellent, nota- 
bly Rider Haggard, Mrs. E. D. Adams, H. 
Balsley, Latest Fad, Katherine Leech, 
Mme. Ed. Rey, Yellow Queen, Miss Tacie 
B. Harper, Philadelphia, Kioto, Marie 
Louise, Eugene Dailledouze, M. Jeffords, 
Wm: Falconer, Col. Tobin, Mrs. M. R. 
Parker, Jr., Chalfant, Niveus, The Queen, 
Constellation, Mutual Friend, Rose 
Wynne, Mrs. J. H. White, Master of the 
Garden, Mrs. Jos. Rossiter and Golden 
Dawn. Helen Bloodgood, Fisher’s Torch, 
Mrs. W,H. Trotter and Esther Cleveland 
were very unsatisfactory. It may be 
when I get into my greenhouse another 
year I may have better success with the 
disappointing ones. Fisher’s Torch, as I 
have it, is worthless, Octoroon is just 
coming out and gives good promise. 

Whitehall, Mich., Dec. 5. Cy Wak: 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FROM GUTTINGS. 


A. B.,N.J., asks: ‘‘When is the proper 
time to take chrysanthemum cuttings?”’ 
The best time to take these depends upon 
the purpose for which the plants are 
wanted; ifit is desired to have plants in 


large pots for specimen plants the cut- 
tings should be taken early, say from the 
middle to the end of January,and as soon 
as they are rooted grow them on as cool 
as reasonable. If for ordinary bush 
plants the end of February or March is 
time enough, and if for small pots and 
specimen blooms the end of May or early 
in June is soon enough. The same time 
will apply for plants to be grown in 
benches for specimen blooms, such as are 
grown for the large cut flower markets 
and for exhibition purposes. 
Summit, N, J. Joun N. May. 


GHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR THE BORDER. 


Much has of late been said and written 
about chrysanthemums that would grow 
and bloom in our open borders, and give 
us that very much wanted mass of colors 
in a time of the year when only here and 
there a few late comers still remind us of 
the fast disappearing summer. But 
where is that chrysanthemum that will 
give us this pleasure? It certainly would 
be welcome. 

At the close of the World’s Fair I ob- 
tained some chrysanthemums under the 
name of Golden Fleece, of the pompon 
type—if I mistake not they were exhibited 
by Dingee & Conard—which were claimed 
to be hardy and they have proved so. 
But unfortunately those beautiful blos- 
soms that should give tint and color to 
our fall landscape are wanting. The 
plant has budded well every year, but at 
the time buds are going to open cold 
weather has already set in to such a de- 
gree as to check the developing of any 
flowers save a few crippled ones. The 
plants have always been in a sheltered 
position and could not be given better 
protection. The same will apply to 
Cosmos bipinnatus also, but this plant 
being a little earlier some pleasure is de- 
rived from it. 


The perennial borders should never be 
without chrysanthemums wherever 
grown and bloomed successfully, but I 
doubt very much if we ever will be able 
to see our gardens gay with them in this 
part of the country. JAS. JENSEN. 

Chicago, Ill. 

[About New York and southward the 
pompons live well and bloom well out of 
doors, but north and west where the 
winters set in early even they are not sat- 
isfactory. But if we mistake not we shall 
soon have an early blooming race of 
chrysanthemums that will be of use to 
you.—ED. ] 








Roses. 








MILDEW ON ROSBS, 


A. B., Middlebrush, N. J., writes: “My 
roses are badly mildewed. What can I 
do to stop it or destroy it? I have tried 
dusting with sulphur but it has failed tc 
do any good.” 


The best way to check this trouble is 
to mix some sulphur to the consistency 
of paint, then with abrush orstub broom 
give the pipes in the greenhouse a thin 
coat when they are quite warm, the even- 
ing of a cold day is the best time to do it. 
Care must be taken not to put on too 
heavy a coat, as it will then destroy the 
color of the flowers. After.applying it be 
very careful to attend to the airing of the 
greenhouse regularly, as the young foli- 
age will get badly damaged if the tem- 
perature is allowed to run up too high 
without ventilation, particularly if with 
bright sunshine—the greatest preventive 
of mildew is judicious ventilation, for 
plants like animals delight in fresh, pure 
air—start giving air in the morning as 
soon as thetemperatureinthe greenhouse 
reaches 62° or 63°, gradually increasing 
it as the thermometer rises, and reducing 
it in the same way in the afternoon, this 
keeps the plants in such a sturdy vigor- 
ous condition that mildew seldom gets. a 


foothold. JOHN N. May. 
Summit, N. J. 


CimBING RosEs.—W,, Durham, N. C., 
asks: ‘‘Is climbing La France really a 
climber? Is climbing Perle des Jardins a 
climber? I have them, bought of reputa- 
ble florists, and they have failed to climb.” 
Ans. Yes, the climbing La France is 
really a climber. See picture of it, 
engraved from a photograph, in GARDEN- 
ING, page 149, February 1,1893. Itsonly 
fault is, sofar as we know, that it is 
rather shy blooming. Theclimbing Perle 
is also a climber. We saw it in fine form 
the other day, trained along the raftersia 
the conservatories of Mr. Wm. Brown, 
at Flatbush, N. Y. 








The Greenhouse. 








GREENHOUSE PLANTS IN BLOOM NOW. 


The Catalonian jessamine (Jasminum 
grandiflorum) has fragrant white flow- 
ers and is very useful for cutting. Ha- 
brothamnus elegans has purplish red 
flowers and blooms nearly all the winter, 
and so does H.(Cestrum)aurantiacus with 
orange colored flowers. Varieties of the 
old fashioned and now much neglected 
camellias with red, white and variegated 
flowers are in bloom, The white flowereu 
laurestinus (Viburnum Tinus) is a capital 
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winter bloomer; we lift the plants from 
the borders in the fall and pot them. 
Stevias whose panicles of white blossoms 
are indispensable for cutting are at their 
best, and we have a nice lot of snap- 
dragons (Antirrhinum) in bloom. Chrys- 
anthemum tricolor, sometimes called 
‘painted daisies,’ an annual species, 1s 
very useful for cutting, the flowers last a 
long time—we sow the seed in August. 
Lasiandra macrantha, a free flowering 
plant with large violet purple flowers, is 
beautiful just now, butits flowers being 
ephemeral are of no use for cutting; it 
does best in the cool greenhouse. 
Euphorbia splendens is in bloom in the 
warm greenhouse, it has long fleshy vine- 
like exceedingly thorny stems and num- 
erous small rose colored pretty flowers. 
Of recent years, for commercial purposes 
only, it has been called the “‘crown of 
thorns” plant, a name it has no right to 
whatever. Libonia floribunda is coming 
into bloom. It is very useful as a pot 
plant for winter decoration, but as its 
flowers wilt so soon after being cut they 
are of no use for this purpose. We raise 
a fresh lot ot plants every year from cut- 
tings rooted in March. : 
We buy a lot of plants of Azalea mollis 
every year for forcing. When received in 
November they are potted and placed in 
a cold frame, and we take them into the 
greenhouses as required, allowing six or 
seven weeks between when we bring them 
indoors and their time of flowering. We 
never force them the second season, but 
plant them outside in beds, where they 
thrive and make pleasing objects in early 
summer. Plants of the dwarf Otaheite 
orange in 6-inch pots, with from eight to 
ten small fruits, make nice plants for 
table decoration. Wm. FITZWILLiaM. 
Orange, N. J. 


CARNATIONS. 


Happening to be at Flatbush, L. I., the 
other day we called ona few of the flo- 
rists there. Flatbush is one of the out- 
lying towns recently annexed to Brook- 
lvn, and there are villages of greenhouses 
on its outskirts. Carnations seem to be 
their principal crop, and asa rule they 
were superb in bloomand growth. They 
are grown in both span-roofed and hip- 
roof (84 span) greenhouses, always on 
raised benches. and well up to the light; 
and they are always planted out on the 
benches. The finest house we saw wasat 
Dailledouze Brothers’ place. It was a 
new iron frame building of the most im- 
proved modern pattern, %4 span, 200 feet 
long, with large panes of glass, we l raised 
up benches made of 14-inch cypress 
plank, and heated by hot water in 2-inch 
pipes. It was built by Lord & Burnham. 
It was filled with one unbroken mass of 
carnations from end to end, superb in 
growth and bloom and aseven as the 
finest grain field. The leading varieties 
grown were Scott (William Scott. But 
no matter what the full name of a variety 
may be the florists abbreviate it, if there 
is any shortening to it), pink, Lizzie Mc- 
Gowan, white, and Helen Keller, varie- 
gated. We noticed a lack of scarlet flow- 
ers, but some still held on to Portia. 
Tidal Wave, a dark pink variety of 
dwarfish habit, was largely grown. Yel- 
lows of any sort were few. Crimsons 
were fewer still, at the same time some of 
the most successful growers spoke very 
highly of Meteor. Dailledouze Brothers 
had a large house filled with Bay Ridge, 
a pale salmon pink sort, and thought 
well of it. Many other kinds were to be 
seen in quite limited numbers, but there 
was some fault to find with most of them. 


Even the lovely, full and fragrant pink 
colored Madame Diaz Albertini is rejected 
absolutely, and Daybreak, a pale salmon 
pink, which was a few years ago a reign- 
ing favorite, has lost its popularity with 
them. Instead of using bent wire netting 
between the rows of plants to support 
them and allow of free ventilation be- 
tween them as they used to the florists 
generally have adopted a support made 
of galvanized wire, consisting of a circular 
loop about 5 inches or 6 inches in diam- 
eter, then both ends, about 12 incheslong 
bent back to insert in the ground like 
stakes. The flower stems rise up through 
the loop and are neatly and effectively 
supported, and the flowers may be gath- 
ered without in the least disturbing the 
balance of the plant. All carnations are 
cut with long leafy stems and only one 
bloom to thestem. It is now with car- 
nations as it is with roses or chrysanthe- 
mums, the flower stems are disbudded to 
one flower—the terminal one—whatever 
other flower buds appear on the stem are 
nipped off as soon as they are observed. 
But the more flower stems a plant bears 
the better the florist likes it. 

THE CARNATION RusT.—A little of it 
was to be seen at most every place we 
visited, but none of the florists seemed 
to bother about it; they kept the worst 
of the leaves picked off pretty clean. 
After the darkest days of the winter are 
over they insist that the rust lessens in 
virulence and they get good flowers even 
from infested plants. But some varieties, 
as Daybreak, are more prone to it than 
are others, and they recommend that 
preference be given to kinds like Scott, 
that are less subject to rust. Speaking 
of rust, the Dailledouze Brothers told us 
that they have tried lots and lots of the 
recommended solutions and other anti- 
dotes but without any apparent benefit. 


A SMALL GREENHOUSE. 

E. P. A. asks ‘for plans and probable 
cost of material for a smallconservatory, 
say 8x10 feet, witu both ends glazed, and 
brick foundation; also best means of heat- 
ing where there is no furnace in the house 
and the location of the conservatory is 
such as to rendercommunication with the 
chimney of the house impracticable.” 

Such a conservatory may be a span- 
roofed structure with a 3 foot wide bench 
on each side and a 2 foot wide pathway 
in the middle; or if built against a wall it 
may be a lean-to, with same arrangement 
inside as described ior the span house. 
Ventilation at the top and on one side 
only will be enough. Place the door 
where most convenient. If the founda- 
tions and sides are of brick the brick wall 
all around should be about 2 feet high, 
then 2 feet to 3 feet of glass above thar, 
enough to give you plenty headroom in- 
side, and the pitch of the roof about 714 
or 9 inches to the foot. The cheapest 
way to build such a house is to make a 
rough drawing of it on paper, giving the 
size in detail, then send tosome oneof the 
firms advertising greenhouse building 
materials in GARDENING. They can fur- 
nish the sash bars, mountings, plates and 
all other wooden parts, grooved, cut to 
fit and all prepared to put together. Get 
a mason in your neighborhood to look at 
the job, he can give you an estimate on 
his part of the work in five minutes; and 
a neighbor carpenter can set up the 
wooden frame and put in the glass in a 
short time. For heating use one of the 
little boilers advertised in GARDENING, or 
write to Hitchings & Co. for their Do- 
mestic boiler. Kerosene stoves, coal 
stoves and the like may do well enough 
but they are dangerous; the boiler isn’t. 


MY WINDOW PLANTS. 


Plants that bloom well with me in 
winter in the windows are cyclamen, 
geraniums, single petunias, abutilons, 
lantanas, yellow linum, oxalis, Zanzibar 
balsam, bulbs and roses. 

The tea roses were propagated fron 
cuttings in August. I give them a bath 
overhead every fine morning. In an east 
facing bay window of the dining room 
we have callas, geraniums, and several 
varieties of begonias in bloom. The 
vines of a thrifty plant of Bignonia cap- 
reolata are trained as an arch over a 
window; it always blooms in February 
with me. 

I grow many gloxinias in spring and 
summer. The tubers are now at rest in 
a warm cellar; I sprinkle the soil in the 
pots about once a week, as I find they 
keep much better if kept a little moist 
than if dust dry. Tuberous begonia 
tubers, however, may be kept drier with- 
out injury. Jo.1P), 

Alexander, Il. 


GLIMBERS FOR A PALM HOUSE. 


Half a dozen creepers adapted for a 
rather shady conservatory to grow well, 
look well and bloom well is a rather difh- 
cult problem to solve. However, the fol- 
lowing three plants where they can get 
the most light, viz., Bignonia venusta, 
Habrothamnus Newellii and Bougain- 
villea spectabilis are free blooming andin 
flower from December till March and 
April. Ofcourse their wood must be well 
ripened, and this may be accomplished 
by judiciously withholding water when 
growth is matured. 

Now for three in the most shady loca- 
tion choose Lapageria rosea, Plumbago 
capensis alba and Clematis indivisa 
lobata, F. L. Harris. 

Wellesley, Mass. 


VINES FOR A PALM MOUSE. 


I would recommend the following list 
of climbers as being suitable for the palm 
house to which you referred, page 102: 

Clerodendron Thomsonz, Allamanda 
Hentersoni, Passiflora princeps, Thun- 
bergia Harrisii, Tacsonia Van Volxemi, 
Dipladenia hybrida, Aristolociia orni- 
thocephala; and Trachelospermum ( Rhyn- 
chospermum) jasminoides. If these plants 
get sufficient air and light to enabie them 
to ripen their wood, accompanied by a 
judicious use of the knife, syringe and 
wateringpot, I have no doubt but they 
will give general satisfaction. 

THos. MINGEY. 

Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. 


THRIPS. 


C. H , Roxbury, Mass., writes: ‘‘Please 
tell me what insect works in this way on 
plants, and what is the best remedy. 
Enclosed please find some of the leaves.”’ 

The mischief is done by the common 
greenhouse thrips, an insect that preys 
heavily on many plants, notab y azaleas 
and pellza ferns. Tobacco inany form, as 
fumigation, vapor or dust is a cure for it 
just as it is for aphides, only thrips are 
more difficult to destroy. Free hosing 
will dislodge them and keep them in 
check. A dry atmosphere encourages 
them. 

FREEsIAS.—E. P. A., Indiana, asks: 
‘‘How old must freesia bulbs be before 
blooming? Those of last year did not 
bloom though they were guaranteed 
flowering bulbs, and those of this year 
give promise of no better results.”’ Ans. 
We presume you refer to bought bulbs. 


1896. 
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If so, they should be ‘‘flowering”’ bulbs. 
But much depends upon the cultivation; 
if the bulbs were small they should have 
been potted early in fall and kept rather 
cool so as to give them a long season of 
growth without exciting them into early 
bloom; if large they could have been forced 
ito bloom earlier. Raised from seed the 
plants bloom nicely the second year, but 
of course much better the third season. 
But freesias are increased more from a 
multiplication of bulbs than from seed. 
These bulblets should bloom nicely the 
second year. 


Fucusias.—A reader asks ‘‘what is the 
cause of young leaves of fuchsias turning 
yellow and falling?’ Ans. Without know- 
ing anything about the condition of the 
plants or how they are grown, we cannot 
tell. Butif they are well rooted and the 
leaves are turning yellow we should let 
them go to rest, that is keep them cool 
and rather dry at theroot. This may, 
after awhile, defoliate them completely, 
tut that doesn’t matter, towards spring 
cut them back somewhat, set them up to 
the light, give them a little more water, 
and let them grow. 


CoLocasia.—P. H C., Paris, Ontario, 
asks about the correctness of this generic 
name. Ans. The name Colocasia is good 
and the description of your plant seems 
to fitit. Alocasia, Colocasia, and Cala- 
dium are generic names that are a good 
deal mixed up in catalogues, for instance 
the proper name of the big green leaved 
plant commonly known as Caladium 
esculentum is Colocasia esculenta. 


BEGONIA VERNON.—A reader writes: “A 
cutting of B. Vernon rooted last spring 
has sulked for two months, or since I 
pinched off the buds, as it was but four 


inches high.’”’ Ans. A year old plant 
should be a deal bigger than that. Pinch- 
ing off the flower buds should do the 
plant good. Ifthe rootsare good and the 
plant otherwise healthy we would let it 
live along till next May, then plantit out; 
but if it is at all unhealthy we would 
dump it out, and raise a fresh lot from 
seed. 


Lemon O1i.—I have tried it as an 
insecticide and find it all right for thrips 
on azaleas, and we had some ferns which 
were troubled with aphis, and it killed the 
insects without injuring the young fronds. 

Eee CuRnIS. 
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GARBER’S HYBRID, LE CONTE, AND KEIFFER 
PEARS. 


We find Garber’s Hybrid an unprofita- 
ble pear and only good for preserving; it 
isa long while in coming into bearing 
and ripens in November. Le Conte ripens 
in October and is a beautiful fruit but 
lacking in quality, it rots as soon as ripe 
and.cooks soft, and both are inferior to 
Keiffer, which all who appreciate a Seckel, 
Bosc or Anjou as dessert pears as grown 
here do not highly esteem. 


PRUNUS SIMONI. 


When this plum was first known we 
planted five trees, expecting to realize the 
glowing description we had read, but 
alas, when they bore fruit no one could 
be induced to take a second bite. We 
gralted them with the Abundance plum 
and they are truly named, and are good 
to eat, prolific and fine for preserving. 


All hail to the Japan plums. All the dan- 
ger is in allowing them to overbear; we 
have to prop the branches up or they 
break, and so far they are almost free 
from knots and but little troubled by the 
curculio. Our domestic plums rotted 
badly, and we felt sad to find all the 
Spaulding, a most excellent dessert fruit, 
rot on the tree. 


Esopus SpitzENBURG APPLE.—In an 
agricultural paper the question was asked 
why the Esopus Spitzenburg apple was 
not more planted here. About 40 years 
ago we planted four trees in our orchard, 
they lingered and grew slowly; three have 
since died and the one left has not borne 
a full crop yet and the apple is deficient in 
the aroma and high flavor of those grown 
in Western New York. 


CULTIVATE THE GROUND IN SUMMER.— 
The last summer we kept the cultivator 
going through the drouth both in the 
garden and nursery, and the trees and 
plants scarcely were affected by it. Keep- 
ing the ground stirred is the best irriga- 
tion we can give a mellow soil, it pre- 
vents to a great extent e aporation from 
the surface, and although it is dust onthe 
top it is a great protection. Try it. 

Isaac Hicks, 

Westbury Station, Long Island. 


THE P. BARRY PEAR. 


During late summer and fall we have 
lots of pears, enough for every purpose of 
dessert, stewing and cannirg, even up till 
Christmas we have several, butlaterthan 
that, notwithstanding Winter Nelis, Glou 
Morceau, Easter Beurre, and some others 
we have a scarcity of real good pears, and 
it is right here where the P. Barry pear 
comes in. We are indebted to the courtesy 
of Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry, the intro- 
ducers for the use of theillustration. They 
say ofit: “Another of the late-keeping 
Fox seedlings. Large, pyriform; skin 
orange yellow, covered with russet spots 
and blotches, flesh very juicy, buttery, 
fine grained; flavor sprightly, rich, excel- 
Jent. The best late winter pear. Resem- 
bles Anjou in texture of flesh and Winter 
Nelis in color of skin and juiciness of flesh. 
Tree a good grower and must be top 
grafted. Ripein April. We exhibited fine 
specimens of this pear at the World’s 
Fair latter part of May.” 


GROWING BERRIES. 


Growing berries successfully requires 
good taste, industry, determination and 
a natural love for the work, doing that 
which ought to be done at the right 
time and in the best possible manner, 
determine to overcome bug. blight, frosts, 
drouth ard short crops. None of these 
essentials can be omitted without loss, if 
not failure. Study quality of soil, location 
and adaption to your wants. The soil 
must be well drained and made rich and 
the fertility maintained with the best fer- 
tilizers. Noue are better than barnyard 
manure and wood ashes. 


Study the best varieties for your loca- 
tion. In the north hardy plants are 
essential. Studv plant growth, enemies 
and remedies. The labor of years may be 
lost if this is neglected. It is safest to 
grow several varieties having something 
to pick atall seasons. If strawberries fail, 
raspberries, currants and gooseberries 
may succ ed; these gone, we still hope for 
blackberries, grapes and other fruits. 
Complete failure in a single variety may 
come often, entire failure of many varie- 
ties, seldom. M. A. THAYER. 

Sparta, Wis. 
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THE BLUE PoTaTo VINE (Solanum Sea- 
forthianum, and catalogued by several 
as S. azureum) has shown itselt herein a 
new role this year. In addition to being 
a pretty bluish-flowered vine in the green- 
house as well as planted out of doors, in 
both instances it has borne a heavy crop 
of scarlet berries in clusters not at all un- 
like those of the bitter-sweet (S. Dulca- 
mara), and which hangs on to the vines 
for a long time, giving them a highly or- 
namental effect. But it isn’t at all hardy. 
From Washington southward, however, 
we believe it could be treated as an an- 
nual; indeed we thing it will grow and 
fruit quick enough to self-sow itself there. 
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A HYBRID SILVER Fir.—A hybrid fir tree 
obtained by crossing Abies Pinsapo (the 
female) with Abies Cephalonica (the 
male) was recently shown in England. In 
a general way it resembles the male 
parent, but in the stiffness of its branches 
and thickness of its leaves it leans to the 
female. The resin canal differing from 
that in either of its parents is technical 
evidence of distinctness from either. 


A PICTURE OF SWEET PEas.—Messrs. 
Atlee Burpee & Co. of Philadelphia have 
sent us a framed copy of their new and 
beautiful painting of sweet peas by the 
artist M. Paul de Longpre. The flowers 
are of natural size and painted in the liv- 
ing, vivid hues of nature. Longpre is a 
talented French artist, a specialist in 
flower painting, and this picture was pre- 
pared by him at Fordhook Farm last 
summer, from life, for he had there every 
new and prominent variety in cultivation 
to choose from. 


FOREIGN GRAPES IN THE AMERICAN 
MARKET.—Quite a business is done here 
in imported hothouse grapes from Europe. 
Indeed such quantities have been ur- 
loaded upon our markets in recent years 
that several gardeners who used to make 
a specialty of growing Hamburgh and 
Muscat grapes in greenhouses for the 
winter market have rooted out their vines 
and turned their attention to tomatoes, 
claiming there is more money for them in 
the latter. At the same time many excel- 
lent growers still stick to their grapes. 
They can sell all they can raise, but at a 
lower price than in former years. 


IDYLLISTS OF THE COUNTRY SIDE is a 
dainty little book of 263 pages published 
by Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. Its 
author is George H. Ellwanger, familiar 
to us all by his delightful ‘‘The Garden’s 
Story”? and other works. The contents 
of the book are ‘‘The wand of Walton,” 
“Gilbert White’s pastoral,’ ‘The land- 
scape of Thomas Hardy,” “‘Afield with 
Jeffries,” “The sphere of Thoreau,’’ and 
‘“A ramble with Burroughs.’’ The same 
broad loveof and familiarity with nature 
that characterizes Mr. Ellwanger’s other 
works are also evident here, and too the 
same elegant diction and refined literary 
grace. 


FLOWERS AT R.R. STaTIons.—Reference 
has been made in GARDENING to the at- 
tractive flower beds around the stations 
of the Michigan Central railway. A sim- 
ilar display is to be seen along the Grand 
Trunk, and it is largely due to the efforts 
of Mr. Jemmison, an enthusiastic ama- 
teur of PortHuron. Mr. Jemmison freely 
provides flower seeds for the pump men 
at all the watering tanks along the line, 
and offers encouragement in every line of 
gardening. He is especially interested in 
dahlias, sweet peas, asters and pansies. 
To him is due much of the increased in- 
terest in gardening through his section of 
Michigan. 


BLUE AND YELLOW IN FLOWERS.—A 
correspondent of the Garden in writing 
of the rareness of yellow and blue flowers 

‘in the same class of plants,” mentions 
“there are yellow and blue columbines, 
yellow and blue lupines, and yellow and 
blue polyanthuses.’’ Another writes: 
“Pansies are the only instance I can re- 
call where the two colors are found.’’ We 
would remind them that there are yellow 
and blue anemones, yellow and blue cle- 
matis, yellowand bluenymphzas, yellow 
and blue delphiniums, yellow and blue 
crocuses, yellow and blue irises, yellow 
and blue flax, yell »w and blue hyacinths, 
also salvias, asters, scabios, ipomceas, 





statice, polemonium, gentian, centaurea, 
aconitum, and lots more. 


AN EarRLy WALLFLOWER.—There is a 
good deal of talk just now about an 
“early”? wallflower called ‘Earliest of all 
Wallflowers,’’ and of which Sutton & 
Sons of England, who hold the stock of 
it, are sending blooms to the various 
editors.. Plants raised from seed sown 
last May began to flower in September. 
Good, but is that any better than the 
“annual’’ wallflower that we have grown 
for two or three years and which has been 
listed in some of our seedsmen’s cata- 
logues for two years? It blooms in as 
short atime and keeps it up too. But 
everything that the Suttons handle is apt 
to be g3od. 


THE OLD FasHIONED GARDEN is the 
name ofa little book of poems by Pro- 
fessor John Russell Hayes of Swarthmore 
College, and published by John C. Win- 
ston & Co., Philadelphia. Size 7x4% 
inches, pages 101, price 75 cents. Pro- 
fessor Hayes is a great lover of nature, 
and has given vent to his feelings in poetic 
note. The book contains sonnets, mis- 
cellaneous pieces, verses on flowers and 
fairies, and some translations, and withal 
itis a book that will be perused with 
much pleasure by those who love wild 
flowers, and popular flowers, old fash- 
ioned gardens, and nature generally. 


Rust IN BEGontas.—The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle tells us: ‘Mr. Michael, the 
authority on the Acarine, informs us 
that the disease is caused by a mite,a 
species of Tarsonymus, which is so small 
and so translucent that it requires a 
trained eye to detect it. Its habits of life 
also tend to concealit. Thecreaturesare 
most destructive to healthy plants, bur- 
rowing between the two surfaces of the 
leaf, and eating out its substance. eA 
They are most difficult to destroy, but 
frequent spraying with insecticides may 
be beneficial. * * All badly affected 
plants should be destroyed by fire.”’ 
Fumigation is also mentioned as being 
efficacious. 


Rust on Carnations.—C. W. Ward of 
Queens, N. Y. is one of the largest and 
most successful carnation growers in the 
country. We asked him the other day 
what he did to destroy rust on carna- 
tions. He replied: ‘‘Whenever I find a 
plant on my place that has got rust on it 
I pull it up, no matter how good, or new, 
or valuable or many of it there may be, 
open the furnace door and chuck it or 
them into the fire. Idon’t keepa hospital, 
I grow carnations for a living and can’t 
afford to have one rusty plant on my 
place. Further, I can’t afford to throw 
the rusty plants out on the rot or com- 
post heap, where the fungus might live 
and the spores spread; fire is the perfect 
destroyer.” 


TESTING TREES AND SHRUBS BEFORE 
SELLING THEM.—An eminent nurseryman 
writes us ‘“‘We have need to have patience 
and charity, for we so often are hum- 
bugged sometimes innocently, as many 
nurserymen do not test their trees or 
plants but put them out through others, 
descriptions, often erroneous, and so the 
error is continued from one nurseryman 
to another, and the poor purchaser is the 
victim.’’ Reputable nurserymen, seeds- 
men and florists are just as anxious to 
know the inside facts, the merits and 
demerits, of the new plants they sell as 
are the general public. But as new plants 
are generally profound secrets till very 
shortly before they are sent out, all firms 
try to get a share of the stock as soon as 
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it is placed on the market, accepting and 
using the description given of it by the 
originators. They cannot wait to test it 
before selling it, lest their competitors 
should get ahead of them, for the public 
are on the alert for novelties and will go 
where they cangetthem. But themoment 
our nurserymen and florists get hold of 
some of the plants they should set outa 
few on their own grounds for trial. 


“X X”’ CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—In cutting 
over a lot of chrysanthemums in pots to- 
day (December 10) for storing past till 
spring we noticed that many of thelabels 
had double c'oss (X X) marks on them; 
this signified that they had behaved 
admirably under pretty rough treatment, 
that is kept in a deep cold pit till now. 
Those that were most marked had been 
mostcut from, in itself a good sign. They 
included Gloriosum, pale yellow; Yellow 
Dragon, deep yellow; W. H. Lincoln, fine 
stiffhabit, late yellow; George S. Conover, 
fine, round headed, yellow; Judge C. S. 
Benedict, clear yellow; Mrs. M. R. Par- 
ker, Jr., globular, pink, early; Helen 
Bloodgood, delicate, fine pink; Silver 
Cloud,creamy white; Mrs. Higinbotham, 
very large, pink, slightly hairy, strong, 
tree blooming and doing well outside or 
indoors; Mrs. Irving Clark, delicate pink, 
very full, making fine big heads, but a lit- 
tle weak necked; Excellent, light pink on 
long stems; Mrs. Langtry, white; Cul- 
lingfordii, glowing crimson; Brigand, in 
the way of, but bigger than, Culling- 
f rdii; and Bronze Giant, an immense full 
headed flower of crimson and gold. There 
were lots more, but these are the first ones 
that came to our memory. 


THE GARDEN ANNUAL, 1896, has come 
to hand. Itis published by The Garden, 
37 Southampton street, London, and 
costs one shilling exclusive of postage. It 
contains over 390 pages of closely filled 
matter relating to horticulture, and gives 
the name and address of every country 
seat in Great Britain and Ireland, with 
the proprietor’s and gardeners’ names, 
also the names and addresses of all the 
florists and nurserymen of the country, 
and too of all the leading nurserymen, 
florists and seedsmen of the rest of Europe. 
And a full list of the botanical gardens of 
the United Kingdom, India and_ the 
Colonies with the names of their officers 
are given. All ofthe new plants, vegeta- 
bles and fruits certificated in London dur- 
ing the past year areenumerated. Among 
these we find 334 different kinds of plants 
and flowers, 16 sorts of fruits, and 18 of 
vegetables. Among the plants we find 5 
amaryllis, 13 begonias, 7 carnations, 63 
chrysanthemums, 10 dahlias, 8 gladioli, 
3 nymplieas, 5 peeonias, 4 sweet peas, 6 
roses, etc. Orchids seem to have been 
particularly prominent. There were 27 
cattleyas, 26 cypripediums, 14 dendro- 
biums, 10 lelias, 12 lelio-cattleyas, 11 
odontoglossums, and 3 vandas. In the 
way of fruits there were 5 apples, 1 cherry, 
5 melons, 2 plums, and 3 strawberries; 
and of vegetables we find 5 beans, 1 kale, 
7 lettuces, 1 radish, 1 spinach and 3 
tomatoes. 


THE NEw YORK GARDENERS’ SOCIETY. 
—A large number of representative pri- 
vate gardeners met in New York on the 
21st ult. and organized a society to be 
known as the New York Gardeners’ So- 
ciety, The object of the members is 
mutual improvement, professional ad- 
vancement, a better acquaintance with 
each other and to secure that recognition 
in horticulture which should belong to 
them. The gardeners wish to place flori- 
culture and fruit and vegetable culture 


on a higher plane than it has ever before 
been in New York by aiding one another 
in every practical, consistent way. At 
their meetings they will give their experi- 
ence in the cultivation of flowers, fruits 
and vegetables, and kindred subjects, 
relate their successes that others may 
learn, and tell of their failures that others 
may give them light. They will also 


‘bring some of the fruits or failures of their 


labor to render the discussions the more 
pertinent and instructive. Recognizing 
the apathy shown to general gardening 
in the commercial metropolis of the coun- 
try, where even no horticultural society 
exists, the gardeners have determined to 
urge the co-operation of their employers 
in bringing before the public in periodical 
exhibitions that which is best, most 
beautiful and useful in gardening. And 
they have resolved among themselves to 
aid each other into entering into that 
noble contention or rather emulation of 
who best can work and grow the most 
superior fruits, flowers and vegetables. 
In fine they unite into a society that they 
may become better men and better gar- 
deners. The next meeting of the 
society will be held on Saturday evening, 
4th inst. All gardeners wishing to join 
should attend that meeting. 


MIGNONETTE IN WINTER is a leading 
crop with many commercial florists. 
They sow the seed about the first or 
August and transplant the seedlings into 
beds of soil on the benches of their green- 
houses, whole houses being devoted to 
this crop alone. It begins blooming in 
November. The plantsare 9 to 12 inches 
apart each way. They belong to the 
Machet section and are very different 
from the common outdoor sorts; indeed 
they often grow to be 2 feet high with 
stems Y-inch thick. They also grow 
nicely in pots, but of course they make 
the best flowers when planted out in beds. 


BEAUTIFUL GARNATIONS. 


From the Cottage Gardens, Queens, L. 
I., we have received a box of three score 
very beautiful seedling carnations. Every 
blossom is perfect in form, and on a long 
leafy stiffstem. In colorthey range from 
pure white, through delicate and deep 
tinted pinks, scarlet and crimson, and 
several are variegated and pencilled. Mr. 
Ward grows carnations splendidly, and 
he has the best facilities and greenhouses 
for so doing, and better still he is an 
enthusiast in this line, and raising new 
pedigree varieties is a hobby of his. If 
any of our readers who have never seen 
carnations grown in thousands for the 
cut flower market, happen to be in the 
neighborhood of Queens they should 
visit Mr. Ward’s place and get a practical 
lesson. 








The Vegetable Garden. 








MUSHROOMS IN THE BASEMENT. 


I wish to raise mushrooms in the base- 
ment of a dwelling, but have never 
tried to grow them. I find full instruc- 
tions in GARDENING (a complete set of 
which I have trom the firstissue), but am 
doubtful if the preparing of the bed would 
be wholesome in connection with a dwell- 
ing as the basement is used for ventilat- 
ing the rooms above. Can I prepare a 
bed and grow mushrooms in the base- 
ment without rendering the air above 
unwholesome? A.B. 

Washington. 


In an ordinary house cellar from which, 
there is no current of air passing into the 
upper rooms mushrooms can be grown 
without any inconvenience as regards 
noxious gases or smell; but when the 
rooms above are ventilated from the 
basement in which the mushroom beds 
would be made up we would hesitate to 
introduce them. Under no circumstances 
should the fermenting manure be prepared 
for use in thecellar; prepareit out of doors 
or in some shed or undercoveraway from 
the house, and don’t bring it into the 
cellar till it is a condition quite ready to 
build into beds, then the smell is evident 
for only a day or maybe two; and after 
the beds are encased with soil it emits no 
discernable odor. 


WuirLoor.—T. G., N. Y., writes: ‘‘We 
are enjoying whitloof now, grown in 
greenhouse and in boxes. It’s good, too, 
as salad.’”’ We may say that Whitloof 
isa large leaved kind of chicory raised 
from seed sown out of doors in summer 
as one would parsnips; in fall the fleshy 
roots are lifted and kept over as one 
would salsify, except that they are 
planted in boxes, pots, or beds in the 
greenhouse and ‘‘forced”’ for their leaves. 
In forcing they are kept in the dark as 
one would rhubarb to bleach them and 
make them tender. They are treated and 
eaten as a salad. It has been in common 
cultivation for many years, that is with 
people who raise winter salads. 


SWEET POTATOES, HOW TO KEEP THEM 
IN WINTER.—James Stewart of Memphis 
in the Commercial Appeal says: ‘Dig 
betore hard frost, and as soon as possible 
put in the tubers in barrels or boxes and 
place in the kitchen, near or back of the 
cook stove. They will then keep until 
May orJune. There is no danger of get- 
ting them too warm. They will not rot, 
and the last of them will be as good as 
the first.” 


THE BEAN MiLpEw.—The mildew (illus- 
trated and described in GARDENING, pages 
72-73, November 15 last) was almost 
ruinous to my own and some others’ 
Lima beans. Others’ in vicinity escaped. 

Plainfield, N. J. 








Miscellaneous. 








A LETTER FROM MEMPHIS. 


Your display of chrysanthemums, front 
page, December 15 is grand, but that’s 
bantering us. Were these flowers of 
longer duration and easier produced we 
would indulge in them more. 

Tell David Fraser, page 100, that he 
will fail in his rose project. [We don’t 
think so. D.F. has had considerable ex- 
perience in growing roses and many years 
in gardening generally.—ED. | 

You give us lists of plants in bloom 
both indoors and outside. Strangeto say 
there is but little taste for such things 
here. When a fine mansion is built a 
negro is generally sent to the woods to 
hunt for a few scrubs courteously called 
shade trees, and plant them, the grounds 
are sodded over with Bermuda grass (the 
worst of all grasses); a wall of stone and 
iron is built around the front of the prop- 
erty; a straight stone flag pavement is 
laid from the gate to the house, and all is 
done. Some indulge in a few flower beds 
or a bordér, or a border under the eaves 
about the house. Evergreens are very 
little planted, still many kinds thrive 
gloriously. There is very little variety of 
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fine flowering shrubs in our gardens, 
although this is Paradise for trem. Most 
people have a border or a few beds of 
roses, but seldom give them the necessary 
care to get the best results from them. 
We cannot show you much horticultural 
taste. 

Our Irish and sweet potatoes are 
housed, of kale, winter beets, onions, car- 
rots, and parsnips some have a few, but 
many have none, even turnips are not 
plentiful in our gardens. You may think 
this strange considering our splendid soil 
and glorious climate, but it 1s owing to 
the unsatisfactory labor—negro labor. 
Of late years some Swedes, Germans, 
Italians, and Scotch have settled here, 
and it would really do you good to visit 
their places (though small) and find the 
abundance, variety and excellence of their 
garden crops, and the way in which they 
save, accummulate and usemanure But 
they cannot begin to supply the full 
demand of our city. JAMES STEWART. 


SUPPORTS FOR GREBNHOUSE GARNATIONS. 


I find that plants of different habits re- 
quire different supports. For such vari- 
eties as Daybreak, Mrs. Duhme, Brides- 
maid, Portia and strong stiff growing 
sorts we have found the inverted V shaped 
wire netting coupled with the wiring and 
stringing overhead to be the best support 
that we have found. For such sorts as 
Storm King, Scott, Lizzie McGowan, 
Meteor and tall growing kinds that are 
inclined to sag down at the base of the 
plant we have adopted the same wire 
netting to support the base of the plant 
and the Excelsior wire riag support man- 
ufactured by the Worcester Wire Co. put 
up at successive heights to support the 
upper portion of the plant. There are 
some objections to this Excelsior sup- 
port, but I think on the whole that the 
advantages outweigh the objections. By 
both of these methods no unsightly stakes 
appear above the plants to shade the 
ground and interfere with the work of 
picking the flowers. I believe that these 
two systems are the best in vogue at the 
present time, although there is an im- 
provement on the Excelsior stake that 
makes it a better stake than the Excel- 
sior, but the improvement is rather ex- 
pensive, but it pays us because it is qui‘e 
an advantage to have so large a place as 
ours balanced up with proper labor sav- 
ing appliances of all descriptions. We 
think it to our advantage to have the 
best ventilating apparatus; to have our 
houses built in a neat substantial as well 
as durable manner, and to have every- 
thing about our place in apple pie order. 
By so doing we can carry on the work 
with fewer men and at less expense, and 
the neatness and cleanliness of the place 
predisposes our plants to a_ healthy 
growth. There is another good wire 
device invented by W. A. Mills of Port 
Chester, N. Y., which seems to be a 
passably good thing. I have never used 
it, as it was a little too expensive for me. 

Queens, N Y. C. W, WARD. 


WaLLFLOWERS.—A reader writes ‘“‘Now 
and again I have seen a wallflower ina 
pot which showed a loving care by some 
one who treasured it for old acquaintance 
sake, but they don’t pay.” Ans. True 
we do not have here the superabundance 
of this lovely flower one finds in central 
and southern Europe. and cannot; but 
with a little care and trouble we can have 
nice wallflowers. And if you grow what 
is called the ‘‘annual’’ wallflower, from 
seed sown as you would gillyflowers in 
spring you can have a nice sprinkling of 


wallflower blossoms, with the true color 
and fragrance, from late summer all 
through the fall, till hard frost sets in. 


GLERODENDRON TRIGHOTOMUM. 


We have had this clerodendron several 
years and find it one f the worst trees to 
throw up suckers we know. Sometwenty 
years we have tried to destroy it, but it 
is as bad as the small perennial morning 
glories to kill. We bought the first plant 
under the nameof Catalpa Bungei. Two 
years ago seeing thisclerodendron praised 
we sent and got it, and behold it was the 
same tree we had so long been trying to 
eradicate. Isaac HIcks. 


True, Clerodendron trichotomum suck- 
ers badly, so do T. viscosum and T. fcet- 
idum, also hardy shrubs. But like the 
locust, the trumpet creeper and the angel- 
ica tree (Aralia spinosa), when it is 
allowed to grow unchecked, it does not 
sucker so much as when it is cut down. 
For large gardens and parks because of 
its bold foliage and late (September) 
blooming qualities we have room for it, 
but on account of its suckering habit, 
large spreading size and bad smelling 
leaves we should advise against its being 
planted in small gardens. Nicholson in 
his ‘‘Dictionary of Gardening”’ describes 
it as ‘‘a very handsome hardy shrub.”’ 
Professor C. S. Sargent in his “Forest 
Flora of Japan,’’ page 53, refers to it as 
‘the beautiful Clerodendron trichotomum 
which in late summer enlivens the banks 
of streams with its great masses of trop- 
ical foliage and brilliant flowers, and in 
Yezo often attains to the size and habit 
ot a small tree.’’ Veitch & Sons of Lon- 
don in their last catalogue give it a lead- 
ing place in their select list of trees and 
shrubs, and say ‘‘The flowers appear in 
September and are produced in large ter- 
minal cymes; they are white with a pur- 
plish calyx, and delightfully fragrant. It 
is thence one of the most distinct and use- 
ful hardy shrubs.”’ 

The whole plant is not at all unlike a 
catalpa, indeed in foliage it is very much 
like the dwarf catalpa known in gardens 
as C. Bungei. How this dwarf catalpa 
which is only a form of C. bignonioides 
get the name of Bungei we do not know, 





the true Catalpa Bungei being a large 
tree and a native of China. Cleroden- 
dron foetidum is also called C. Bungei. 
It also suckers freely, indeed, it always 
gets killed to the ground in winter with 
us, but in the form of many suckers it ap- 
pears again in spring, blooming in early 
fall. Its foliaze has no resemblance to 
that of a catalpa, however. 


IF YOU 
LIKE 
GARDENING 
PLEASE 
RECOMMEND 
IT TO 

YOUR 
FRIENDS. 


BERBERIS THUNBERGII. 


Everybody is now admiring the brilliant autumn 
colors of this splendid new Japan shrub, the foliage 
and fruits being of a most intense scarlet. It is un- 
rivalled in masses or as a low hedge plant. Now is 
the time to plant. 12 to 18 inches high. $2 5) per doz ; 
$15 per 100. 18 to 24 inches, $3 per doz.: $20 per 100. 
24 to 30 inches and upwards, $3.75 per doz ; $25 per 100. 
A large and complete stock of all the finest decora- 
tive shrubs and plants. hedge plants, ete My priced 
list of autumn foliage and fruit plants will be sent to 


any address. B. M. WATSUN, 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 
12 Cacti, $1. S5for 50 cts. 
150 Blooming Bulbs, $1. 
RARE PLANTS Book on Cacti, 116 Pages, 19 cts 
A. BLANC & CO.316N. 11th st. PHILADELPHI 
Illustrated Catalogue. We beat the world. 
Box2, Good & Reese Co., Springfield, O. 











100U Varieties of Cacti. 
500 sorts of rare BULBS. 
Many can’t be had elsewhere. 
CAC ] | 60 for 50 cts. , 25for 25 cts. 
Two Illustrated Catalogues free. 
BARGAINS IN FLOWERS 
Send 10 cts. in stamps for 


COLORS OF 
|) FLOWERS 


7896. 
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250,000 Peach Trees f 


150,000 Pear, 100,000 Plum 
75,000 Cherry, 150,000 Apple. 
Quince, Apricot, Ete. 100,000 
Nut. Trees, 2,000,000 Small 
Fruits, 700,000 Roses, 1,000 
carloads Ornamental Trees and 
Pore 
ull supply of flower and - 
table seeds, plants, bilbs, ete. 


Elegant edd deck catalogue, free. Send 


for it before buying Hiverythin i 
( c - mail 
81ze postpaid. Larger by express or 
freight Safe arrival and Ssaitstaction 
guaranteed. Direct dealing saves money. 


42nd Year. 1,000 Acres, 
29 Greenhouses, 
STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
Box 19 PAINESVILLE, OHIO, 


Crimson 
Rambler 
Rose. 


Strong young plants, 
30c. each; $3 per doz. 


F. R. PIERSON CO. 


Box G, 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


A NEW MAGAZINE 


GARDENS AND GARDENING. With De- 
scriptions of Trees, Shrubs, Vines and 
Flowers. Newport Series. By Lucius D. 
Davis, Newport, R. I., Editor and proprietor. 

This new Magazine, in addition to general 
descriptions of Trees, Plants, Vines and Flowers, 
will givein each number an outline sketch and 
manner of planting one of the famous Newport 
Gardens. These articles will be illustrated, so as 
to show the effects of artistic grouping in the use 
of ornamentals. At the close of the Newport 
series, it is proposed to extend similar treatment 
to other noted gardens in different sections of the 
country. 

Printed on heavy paper, with broad margins 
and in the best style of the printer’s art. Two 
numbers, October ‘and November. have already 
been issued, one sketching a Model City Garden, 
and the other a Seaside Villa at the water’s edge. 

Price, $2.00 a year; single copies 20 cts. Ad= 

dress name of Magazine, or Proprietor, New= 

port, R.1. 


FORD’S 


BCOK 
OF é Largest yielding corn,oats 
«& potatoes. Fruits, plants 
CHOICE aba oes gone des- 
TESTED criptions. oney-saving 
GARDEN 


CMA prices. Write today it’s 
<—> Free. If you plant a tree 

FLOWER 
& FIELD 


Ror sow aseed you need it. 

If you area market gard- 

ener, let us know it. Men- 

tion this paper. Frank 
ORCHIDS. & 

12 Best free growing and profuse flow- 

ering Orchids for amateurs, for $10.00. 

WIl1. MATHEWS, Utica, N. Y. 


SUPPLY YOU? 


Stock for nurserymen, parks and large planters 
is our SPECIALTY. Send wants. Catalogs 
free. 


pend Hn EL SOIL $1.00 per bbl.; 5 bbls. for 
$4.00. 


WM. H. HARRISON & SONS, 
LEBANON SPRINGS, N. Y., U. S. A 


PEACHSIREES @ tina cae, 
TREES AND PLANTS, 


Allkinds. It will pay you 
N. P. BROOKS, Lakewood, (Nurseries), N. J, 















to write for prices. 








ROSES 
THE LARGEST STOCKY 
INAMERICA\ 00 PAGES 
CATALOGUE FRE & 
ELLWANGER & BARRY 
/ Slounr Hope NURSERES 
s MOGHESTER Nave 

















For Standard Bartlett and Dwart 
Duchesse Pear Trees; also, 
Richmond Cherry. 


100 CARLOADS 


PLANTS AND VINES AT LOW PRICES. 


Specialties, Red Cross Currant; Loudon Red Raspberry; Wilder 
Early Pear; large English Gooseberries. 80-page Catalogue, 
alsocopy of Green’s Fruit Grower mailed free on application. 


NURSERY Co., 
ESTABLISHED 1870. 
Rochester, N. Y. 








The BEST SEEDS 


chat GROW are [E® U R : E E S 


that GROW are 
ARDY ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, VINES, EVER- Per aA fate Ni etal 
GREENS, AND HARDY HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS, illustrated descriptive catalogue on aapiioss 
tion. Plans and estimates furnished. Send your list of needs for special rates. 
| THE READING NURSERY, JACOB W. MANNING, Proprietor, READING, MASS. 



















“The novice or amateur 
fond of flowers (and who is 
not?), kuowing little or noth- 
ing of the gardeners’ art, 
finds in this periodical con- 
stant guidance and instruc- 
tion conveyed in a popular 
form.’’—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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PA 
‘Mee 





» Me 
Goer sires O n “A magazine that those in- 
Sinn Garocnns @ || terested in the subject of gar- 
WILD FLOWERS dening cannot well afford to 
THOMAS mecHAN Sea magpintone be without.””—Boston Herald. 











\“\Gemantown. 
cere, 


ae ar S 


A twenty paged magazine of intelligent and practical Horticulture, Wild Flowers and kindred sub- 
jects. Illustrated with copper and wood engravings. Each issue contains a beautiful colored plate of 
a Wild Flower or Fern—engraved and printed by Prang & Co., expressly for this work. 

MEEHANS’ MONTHLY contains practical and general information on all horticultural subjects, the 
care and culture of trees, shrubs, hardy plants, fruits and vegetables. The chapters on Wild Flowers 
and Botany are written in such a simple form that the amateur has no difficulty in gleaning informa- 
tion on a subject that heretofore has only been open to the student of Botany. 

It is not a work catering to an idle hour and then to be thrown aside. As a volume for the library 
it is equal to the best works on botanical and general horticultural subjects, and as such, it has a value 
far beyond the usual monthly magazines. 

Subscription Price, $2.00 per year; %1.00 for 6 months. 
with Gardening for one year, for %3.50. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, Publishers, 
Box C. . . . « GERIMANTOWN, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sample copies Free.° In,Club 
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PERENNIAL LARKSPURS. 


One of the most satisfactory flowers we 
found in the double hybrid delphiniums, 
flowering the first year from seed until 
stopped by hard frost. I should say it is 
of the first importance to get a g od 
strain of seed; I had two, of hich one 
was so inferior in its flowers as to be 
almost worthless, the other was hardly 
less than magnificent. E.R. 

Plainfield, N. J. 


RABBITS, TO PROTECT Fruit TREES 
FROM THEM IN WINTER.—In hard wint- 
ers and in localities where the winters 
are severe rabbits are often very destruct- 
ive to young fruit trees, especially in 
orchards, by gnawing the bark near the 
ground, often girdling the tree, to its 
great injury if not its death. The follow- 
ing preventives are given by Prof. J. L. 
Budd of Ames, Iowa, in Rural Life: ‘‘We 
have used successfully a wash of fresh 
lime thickened with flowers of sulphur, 
with an ounce of carbolic acid to a pail 
fullof wash. This is put on the stems 
and main branches in the early part of 
November and again on a pleasant day 
early in January if the autumn wash has 
scaled or partially washed off by heavy 
rains. 

But where the jack rabbits run the fol- 
lowing wash has been found most 
effectual: Slack one quart of fresh lime 
in one gallon of stale urine. Then pour 
in one pint of pine tar boiling hot. 
Thicken with cow dung until it makes 
quite a thick wash. This stays on over 
winter and is the most effectual and 
harmless wash we know of.”’ 


I wIsH To say that GARDENING has been 
a great help to me in my daily work. I 
have got some valuable suggestions from 
it that have been worth far more than 
two dollars a year. Wik 
Massachusetts. 





KILLS RUST 


GRAPE nus 


and MILDEW 


Sold by the Seedsmen. 
Made by BENJ. HAMMOND, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


BUILDERS should 
FE read our large adver- 
tisement in the last 

or next issue of this paper....... 


LOCKLAND LUMBER CO., Lockland, Ohio. 


When you write an 
advertiser please state 
that you saw the adv. 
in GARDENING. 








HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 


We can supply any of the following books, postpaid, 
at the prices given. 


How to Grow Cur FLOWERS (Hunt). 
—The only book on the subject. Itisa 
thoroughly reliable work by aneminently 
successful practical florist. Illustrated, 
$2.00. 


GREENHOusSe CONSTRUCTION (Taft).—It 


tells the whole story about how to build, 
and heat a greenhouse, be it large or 
small, and that too in a plain, easily un- 
derstood, practical way. It has 118 
illustrations, $1.50. 

BULBS AND TUBEROUS ROOTED PLANTS 
(Allen).—Over 300 pages and 75 illustra- 
tions. A new work bya specialist in this 
line. Tells about lilies, cannas, dahlias, 
hyacinths, tulips; and allmanner of bulbs 
and how to grow them indoors and out- 
sides, summer and winter. $2.00. 

MusHrooms: How To Grow THEM 
(Falconer).—The only American book on 
the subject, 29 illustrations. Written by 
a practical mushroom grower who tells 
the whole story so tersely and plainly 
that a child can understand it. This book 
has increased mushroom growing in this 
country three fold in three years. $1.50. 

SUCCEsS IN MaRKET GARDENING (Raw- 
son).—Written by one of the most promi- 
nent and successful market gardeners in 
the country, and who has the largest 
glasshouses for forcing vegetables for 
market in America. Outdoor and indoor 
crops are treated. Illustrated, $1.00. 

THE Rose (Ellwanger).—The standard 
work on roses in thiscountry and written 
from a field affording the widest experi- 
ence in practical knowledge and opportu- 
nities for comparison, and where every 
variety of rose ever introduced is or has 
been grown. $1.25. 

THE BIGGLE BERRY Book (Biggle).—A 
condensed treatise on the culture of straw- 
berries, raspberies, currants and goose- 
berries; with truthful coloredillustrations 
of 25 varieties of strawberries, 8 rasp- 
berries, 5 currants, and 5 gooseberries: 
35 illustrations in black and white; and 
portraits of 33 of the most noted berry 
growers all over the country. 50cts. 

THE PROPAGATION OF PLANTs (Fuller). 
—An illustrated book of about 350 pages. 
It tells us how to propagate all manner 
of plants, hardy and tender from an oak 
to a geranium, and describes every pro- 
cess—grafting, budding, cuttings, seed 
sowing, etc., with every manipulation 
pertaining to the subject It is the voice 
of practical experience, by one of the most 
brilliant horticulturists living. $1.50. 

ManureEs (Sempers).—Over 200 pages; 
illustrated. It tells all about artificial, 
farmyard and other manures, what they 
are and what they are good for, the dif- 
ferent manures for the different crops and 
the different soils, how to apply them, 
and how much to use and all in such a 
plain way that no one can misunderstand 
it. The author is an active, practical, 
horticultural chemist. 50 cents. 








DICTIONARY OF GARDENING (Nicholson). 
—An inimitable work. An encyclopedia 
of horticulture. It is the ready book of 
reference for all cultivated plants, includ- 
ing the most obscure genera and species 
as well as the most familiar. It is stand- 
ard authority onnomenclature. An Eng- 
lish work but as much appreciated here 
asin Europe. Four volumes. $20.00. 

THE GARDEN’s Story (Ellwanger).—A 
delightful book portraying the beauties 
and pleasures of -gardening in the most 
fascinating style; itiseminently practical, 
and useful too, for the author loves, 
knows and grows the plants he writes 
about; and has a field for observation 
and practice second to none in the coun- 
try. = Price $1.50) 

Fruits and Fruit Trees of America 
(Downing). $5.00. 


Fruit Garden (Barry). $2.00. 


Small Fruit Culturist (Fuller). $1.50. 
Gardening for Profit (Henderson). 
2.00. 
Practical Floriculture (Henderson). 
$1.50. 


On the Rose (Parsons) $1.00. 


Truck Farming at the South (Oemler). 
$1.50. 


Window Flower Garden (Heinrich). 75c, 
Ornamental Gardening (Long). $2.00- 


ART Our OF Doors (Vau Rensselaer). — 
Hints on good taste in gardening. $1 50. 


THE FLOWERS OF JAPAN and the Art of 
Floral Arrangement. Colored and plain 
plates. (Conder.) $12 50. 


SWEET SCENTED FLOWERS AND FRA 
GRANT LEAVES (McDonald). <A very in- 
teresting subject handled in a popular 
and masterly way. $1.50. 


BoranicaL Dictionary (Paxton). His- 
tory and culture of plants known in gar- 
dens. New and enlarged edition, $7.20. 


THE WILD GARDEN (Robinson). How 
to make alloutdoors beautiful, more espe- 
cially the wilder and rougher parts of the 
grounds about our homes, by the great- 
est master in that art. Splendidly illu - 
trated from life. $4.80. 


How To KNow THE WILD FLOWERS 
(Dana). Guide to the names, haunts and 
habits of our common Wild Flowers. 
Illustrated. $1.75. 


ACCORDING TO SEASON (Dana).—Talks 
about the Flowers in the order of their 
appearance in the woods or fields. $0.75. 


Volumes 1 and 20f GARDENING.—Bound 
in half leather, beautifully illustrated, 
$2.25 each. Vol. 3, bound in style uni- 
form with Vols. 1 and 2, price $3.25 post- 
paid. The set of three by express, not 
prepaid, $7.00. These three volumes, 
with their complete indexes, are alone 
an exceedingly valuable horticultural 
library. 


We are prepared to furnish any other book on any horticultural subject. 
Please mention what you wish to get in this line. 


.. THE GARDENING GO., Monon Building, Chicago. 


THE ORIGINATORS OF THE STANDARD FLOWER POTS. Our capacity now is 


[2,000,000 STANDARD FLOWER POTS 


BR YRAR. 
ne for price list. 

BRANCH WAREHOUSES: 
Randolph Ave. & Union St., Jersey City, N 


Jackson Ave. & Pearson St., Long Island city, N.Y. 


tes>A full line of Bulb Pans. 
The Whilldin Pottery 


Company, 
713 TO 719 nT a) 
NILAGELPHIA, PA, 
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JOHN G. MONINGER CO. 


Cypress 


WRITE 
3 Green-House | 
oe Construction 
to 5 
307 Material. 


Hawthorne Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


HPPING 


Steam Pum 3 
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For WATER SUPPLY 
and DEEP WELLS. 


EPPING, GARPENTER & GO, ttu, 
2420 Penn Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 























uses nO 


“Peter Phillips, Punxsutawney, Pa., 
other pump in his brewery.”’ 


“Peter Shaver, Wegee, O., uses no other pump 
in his coal mines.” 


™Y DREER’S 
GARDEN SEEDS 


Plants Bulbs and Requisites 


Pi They are the Best at the 
Lowest Prices. Catalogue 
Ae of garden topics mailed 
Tree. 


Henry A. Dreer, 
714 Chestnut St. Phila. 


When you write an 
advertiser please state 
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that you saw the adv. 
in GARDENING. 





HITCHINGS & CO. 


Established 50 Years. 


Horticultural Architects and Builders 


And Largest Manufacturers ot 
GREENHOUSE LEASING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 











ak NOpete Zana remniee. ointment 


The highest) awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse 
Construction and Heating Apparatus. 


Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palm Houses, etc. erected complete with our Patent Iron 


Frame Construction. 
SEND FOUR CENTS FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES. 


233 Mercer Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
H. M. HOOKER COPIPANY, 


57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 


GLASS FOR GREENHOUSES. —aa 


Plate, Window and Art Glass, Paints, Oils, Etc. 
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Announcement to Florists.__.—_. 


We desire to announce the dissolution of the firm of Bian Dopffel & Co., and to introduce to the trade 
its successor, The SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., which will be under the management of William Dopffe} 
and Conrad Breitschwerth. The business will be conducted as heretofore, except on a larger scale to 
meet the growing demand for our goods, We have accordingly enlarged our plant and capacity and with 
unsurpassed facilities are now prepared to fill the largest order on short notice. Our latest improved 
machines are turning out the best and most serviceable flower pots in the market, and assuring you of 
ony patente to lead in further improvements we solicit a continuance of your patronage in the belief 

hat we can supply just what is needed at a price and in a manner satisfactory to all. 

Send for price list and samples and we know you willgiveusanorder. ....... 


SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., Office 403 N. Salina St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


WATER 


For Your 

GREEN HOUSE, 

ROSE HOUSE, 
NURSERY, 


Conservatory, Lawn, 
House,Garden,Stock 
orany other purpose. 


Send for HOS es Catalogue H 0 T -Al R 
DeLAMATER-RIDER ano PU [Vj PING 


DeLAMATER-ERICSSON EN C N FE 


UMPING 
ENGINE. 

Their operation is so simple and 

safethatachildcanrunthem. They 


will pump water from shallow 
streams or any k.nd of well. The 
can be arranged for any kind of fuel, 

Capacity 1.500 to 30,000 gallons 
of water a day, according to size. 


The De Lamater Iron Works, 
467 West Broadway, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


When writing mention Gardening. 
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Wirt pa eu sa CE) ae 
THE PRIDE OF THE “ADIRONDACKS. 
The new Park Fenee, 20 miles long, Elk high, 
Buffalo strong, Fawn tight, 10 rods between tree- 
posts, roughest ground ever fenced. Built by 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


ERICSSON, 


Bound Volumes 
GARDENING. 


Vols. 1 and 2, bound in half leather 
in uniform style with complete indexes, 
$2.25 each, postpaid. 

Vol. 3, bound in style uniform with 
Vols. 1 and 2, price $3.25 postpaid. 


The set of three volumes by express, 
not prepaid, $7.00. These three vol- 
umes, with their complete indexes, are 
alone an exceedingly valuable horti- 
cultural library. 


THE GARDENING CO. 
Monon Building, CHICAGO. 





EMERSON 


J PATENT BUDE 


A FILE 


jm _ And Permanent 
H Binding for Music, | 


When you write an 
advertiser please state 
that you saw the adv. 
in GARDENING. 


I Periodicals,Photos |\4 
fiw Of Goods, Samples 
I Of Fabries, etc. 
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TIAL ALALALALLALAMARLAAL 


For Flowers Indoors. 





Bowker’s 
Flower Food. 


A rich, concentrated fertilizer, 
dorless, made from chemicals; 


YVVEYYTUYEVOTEYIVOTEVEVYTEPTTY POLIS 


) 
applied in solution once or twice=™ 
a month, makes house plants grow—» 
vigorously and blossom‘ abun- 
dantly. 


A small spoonful for a 2-inch pot. 

A larger spoonful for a 4-inch pot. 

Enough for 30 plants 3 months, 25¢, 

Enough for 30 plants a whole year, 
50c. 


We pay the postage and send a book 
@ on ‘‘ Window Gardening ” free with each 9 


@ package. 
27 Beaver St., New York. — 


=— =Bowke 43 Chatham St, Boston. 
FHidiiibdshdbbddbdshdbsddbdbddiine 
BPR PRSRLOFEIOGOPRLUPR PALES 
Belle Siebrecht, 
THE NEW ROSE. 


The best Everblooming Rose to date, 
so say the most successful Com- 
mercial and Private gardeners. 


TUALIAMOLLOALOMALALAUALALLOUUAALALLALLALL 


MTT | 


t 


nm 


FERTILIZER CO., 





We are shipping yet every day. 


SIEBREGHT & WADLEY, 


Rose Hill Nurseries, 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Mention this paper. ..... 






FLOWER POTS. 


STANDARD 


You will make a mistake if you place your 
orders for flower pots this Spring without 
first receiving our estimates for same. 

Our plant is now the Largest in the World. 
Our stock unlimited. Our goods equaled 
by none. 


‘Acatie HEWS & CO., 
North Cambridge, Mass. 


ORNASIENTAL TREES 
and SHRUBS .. . 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Specimen Plants for Lawns and Cem- 
eteries. Send for Catalogue. 


SAMUEL C. MOON, 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


ttl CON (Phoenix) NURSERY. . 
o Acres. Thirteen Greenhouses. 


Trees. Plants 


we offer a large and fine stock of every description 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Vines, Small Fruits, Hedge Plants, 
Fruit and Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced 
Catalogue mailed tree. Established 1852. 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Suc. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Tl, 








LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
Horticultural Architects <® Builders. 


STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING Framers 


Plans and estimates furnished on application. ° a cemne 





Largest builders of Greenhouse Structures. Six highest Awards at the World’s Fair. 
g8"Send Four Cents Postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., Architectural Office, 


160 FIFTH AVE,, cor. 2lst St.. 
Factory: Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. NEW YORK CITY. 
When writing mention Gardening. 
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YOU CAN RETIRE 
AT NIGHT with perfect assurance that your 


plants will be protected f:om frost, and that when you 
get up in the morning the temperature in the houses 
will not have changed —if you have a 


“LITTLE GIANT” HOT WATER HEATER, 
American BRotler Company 


NEW YORK: 94 Center St. CHICAGO: 84 Lake St. 
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New Hardy Climbing Polyantha Rose, 
CRIMSON RAMBLER. 


A wonderful New Rose. The most Remarkable Novelty in Hardy Roses that 
has been Introduced in many, many years. 


It blooms in large clusters, with from thirty to fifty flowers in a cluster, each a bouquet in it- 
self, the clusters shooting out from each joint, covering the vine its entire length with a solid mass 
of the most beautiful perfectly-shaped miniature crimson roses; full description of this Superb 
Rose and a beautiful painting of it made from nature bya celebrated artist, showing a plant in full 
bfoom also a spray of the flower will be found in ‘‘Chozce Selections in Seeds and Plants.” 


Price, strong young plants, 30c. each; $3.00 per doz. Extra size plants, 50c. each; $5.00 per doz. 


This is only one of the many good things that are described in ‘‘Choice Selections in Seeds and 
Plants,” which is just issued from press. The book is artistic. It is very complete, and will be 
found of particular interest to all lovers of choice flowers. It isa comprehensive guide to the pur- 
chase of the choicest selections and the most valuable novelties in seeds and plants. Sent free to 
all who mention GARDENING. Address 


F. R. PIERSON CO., Box c, Tarrytown-on=Hudson, N. Y. 


Importers, Growers and Dealers in Choice Seeds, Bulbs and Plants. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


Cllictt— Fi 


Uj a 
Planting lane and specifica- Lan al SS Ci a pe il NM ch | tec C 


tions furnished and visits for , 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


is consultation made, References ! 
and full information on inquiry. | 

We are offering new seed, crop 1895, of the best 
kinds of these seeds in the world. You require both 
for early. Our New 1896 pages ready. 


{ large pkt. ‘‘International’’ Mixed Pansy, 25c. 


NIN a Sweet Pea New ‘‘America,” pkt. 15c, 


SWEET PEAS, ... yauornis seep 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, 


NEW YORK, 26 Barclay St. 84 & 86 Randolph St., CHICAGO. 















Ph ee et er re ee 








$2.00 A YEAR. 
24 NUMBERS. 


Vol. IV. 


CHICAGO, JANUARY 15, 1896. 


SINGLE COPY 
10 CENTS. 


No. 81. 























REX BEGONIAS AT MR. BRAMHALL’'S, ORANGE, N. J. 





The Greenhouse. 








REX BEGONIAS. 


The varieties of Rex begonias compris- 
ing the group in the photog aph, and in 
their order from right to leftare Madame 
Siebold, Louis Closson, Prince Bismarck, 
and President Carnot. They were all 
grown from cuttings made about eighteen 
months before the photograph was taken. 
Of this numerous family, we find these 
particular varieties to be the most satis- 
factory, both in leaf and flower. They 
not alone are effective in grouping with 
palms in the greenhouse, but when not 
kept too long inthe dwelling, are adapted 


to use as house decorative plants. They 
also have the merit of cheapness. The 
large plants in the photograph are in 
6-inch pots, and are grown in a compost 
ot one-third each of leafloam, thoroughly 
rotted manure and good garden soil. 
We give them plenty of water at the 
roots, and find they thrive in a high and 
humid temperature, and shaded from the 
direct sunlight. FLORANOL. 
South Orange, N. J., December 2, 1895. 


BEGONIAS. 

IT have given my begonias full sunshine, 
shade, plenty of water, and no water, 
but under allcircumstances they refuse to 
thrive. B. rubra alba sheds the healthy 
fresh green half grown leaves, but con- 
tinues to form new ones only to repeat 


the performance. B. alba picta is begin- 

ning to do likewise. They have a soil of 

black prairie loam and sand. I use Bow- 

ker’s food for plants. Is B Rex magnifica 

a vigorous grower? I have had one over 

a year and it hastwo leaves. E. B.A. 
Hammond, Ind. 


There is something radically wrong 
with all of your begonias, and we cannot 
tell what itis. But we can advise you in 
a general way. Turn them out of their 
pots to see what like their roots are; if 
these are dead or rusty, and at the base 
of the plant there is decay or rust in the 
stem or rootstock, we would dump them 
out, as not being worth the bother of 
trying to recuperate, indeed the trial is 
apt to fail. And we would send to the 
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fan. 15, 








Storrs & Harrison Co. or Vaughan for a 
few young healthy plants. All of your 
begonias prefer shade, but not dense 
shade. They like a moist atmosphere, a 
moderate amount of water at the root, 
but not overhead, and in watering never 
pour the water on to the stem in the 
middle of the pot, pour it more to the 
side. Black prairie soil if of a waxy ten- 
dency isn’t good, no matter if mixed with 
sand. Pity you didn’t have some surface 
soil from the woods, surface soddy scrap- 
ing froma field or roadside, something 
that would be free and porous, but not 
loose or chaffy. Use comparatively small 
pots, well and clean drained, and pot 
firmly. Keep the plants rather warm in 
winter, but never let them wilt for want 
of water; screen them from sunshine, and 
keep them out of draughts, be they cold 
or not. Bowker’s fertilizer is excellent 
for well plants, but a manure stimulant 
of any kind is very poor medicine for a 
sick plant. 


A HOTBED HEATED WITH HOT WATER. 


What do you think of the advisability 
of making a range of hotbed frames 
against the sides of a greenhouse, inclin- 
ing the sash away from the greenhouse, 
abolishing the use of manure and obtain- 
ing heat from hot water pipes passing 
through the greenhouse walls? I under- 
stand it has been successfully done, the 
pipes being carried along the sides above 
the soil. A READER. 

Such frames are an eve yday occurrence 
and work splendidly, and they do away 
with a vast amount of laborious work. 
But let us explain: The heat of a regular 
hotbed is bottom heat, it comes from the 
fermenting manure in the bottom of the 
frame and under the surface coating of 
soil, and it keeps the air between the bed 
and sash warm, moist, and genial for 
most all young plants usually grown or 
started in frames. The bottom heat is a 
great impetus to the growth of roots, 
hence of tops, but by careful ventilating 
we can manage to keep the top air cool 
enough so that the plants will assume a 
sturdy, stocky growth and not a spindly 
one. But the heat is unsteady. To begin 
with it is quite brisk, but in a few weeks 
it cools down so much that we have to 
use extra covering over the sashes to keep 
the beds warm enough in cold weather. 
Hotwater pipes carried above the ground 
have a very different effect, it is simply a 
heated frame and if we warm the pipes, 
say keep them at 125° or 130°, while we 
may not raise the temperature above 60° 
we would soon ruin everything in the 
frame by the parching breath of the pipes, 
and red spider would abound on every- 
thing that it would liveon. But if you 
dig out the frame deep enough to allow 
ofan air chamber under the bed of the 
frame and run the hot water pipes in that 
chamber, you get the bottom heat and 
the genial moist top warmth ss well, 
even better than that of the manur- 
heated frame, for it will be steadier. For 
covering the air chamber under the frame 
don’t use close boards, for they wouldn’t 
admit the heat fast enough; use narrow 
boards leaving them %4 of an inch apart, 
then spread a layer of straw over them 
under the soil, this admits the heat and 
affords perfect drainage. And thin slate 
is better than wood. You may also run 
a pipe as you suggest to the outside 
above the bed, but never heatit hot, 100° 
to 110° is hot enough. If your idea is to 
have a heated frame, that is one in which 
you can winter geraniums, cannas at 
rest, or miscellaneous low growing plants 
or grow violets or anemones or the likein 


by all means do as you suggest, but don’t 
use a bit more fire heat in it than youcan 
help, and to aid you in this, in very cold 
weather unroll a strip of matting over 
the sash or use shutters on them, they 
will greatly help in preventing ice forming 
on the glass. Plants keep excellently in 
such a frame. At Dosoris we have a 
string of them 120 feet long, heated by 
one run of 4-inch pipe. 


THE BEST PALMS, FERNS, DRAGAENAS, BTC# 
FOR HOUSE PLANTS. 


Mr. James Dean of Bay Ridge (part of 
Brooklyn) N. Y., is one of the oldest, 
largest and most successful growers of 
these plants in the country, making a 
specialty of them and growing them in 
thousands and of all sizes for the New 
York market. He sells them in wholesale 
quantity and as required to the retail 
florists in the city, who dispose of them 
to their customers for dwelling house 
decoration, for in the house of every re- 
fined family in New York living plants— 
palms, rubber plants, screw pines or ferns 
are used, and regarded as being as much 
an article of necessary home decoration 
as the pictures on the walls. Long expe- 
rience has taught Mr. Dean what plants 
are the best for this purpose, and he con- 
fines himself mostly to these. We have 
asked him to tell us about them, and in 
the following notes he kindly accedes to 
our request. We know the man and 
assure you when he speaks we listen. 


The following plants I believe to be the 
best for use in dwelling houses, and they 
are all standard varieties of easy cultiva- 
tion, and can be had from the florist at 
reasonable figures; indeed after years of 
trial they still head the list. In fact they 
are the only ones that we can sell to the 
city florists in quantity. In growing 
palms for use in house decorations they 
should be grown ina cool temperature, 
not over 60° at night during winter, and 
in summer they should have plenty of air 
which induces a stocky growth, this will 
enable them to stand the dry air of the 
dwelling house: Kentia Belmoreana, 
Kentia Forsteriana, Latania Borbonica, 
Areca lutescens, Phoenix rupicola, Cocos 
Weddeliana. 

Phoenix rupicola canbe used when there 
is not much light to be had better than 
any of the above. Kentia Forsteriana 
will do fairly well in halls when the light 
is poor. If but one palm canbe used take 
Kentia Belmoreana, and so follow down 
the list. 

The best screw pine is the green leaved 
Pandanus utilis by all odds. Give it a 
sunny warm place in the room and it will 
do well. 

The best draczenas are D. terminalis, D. 
tragrans and D. Lindeni. 

The best fern is Nephrolepis davallioides 
furcans. As smaller plants of ferns for 
ferneries and as small table plants I use 
Pteris serrulata and its variety cristata, 
and Pteris albo lineata. 

Araucarias, especially A. excelsa and 
its variety glauca, make splendid plants 
for house decoration. 

Fartugium grande, anold fashioned and 
much neglected plant, is also an excellent 
house plant and equally good for the 
garden. 

An open window on the shady side of 
the house on a cold morning, while dust- 
ing and cleaning the ro \ms, is the cause 
of many plants being lost; ifthey are not 
frozen they are chilled so that they never 
regain their health; they should always 
be removed from the window before it is 
opened on a cold morning. All house 


plants should be taken to the bath room 
once a week and swished through tepid 
water to remove the dust from them. 
JAMES DEAN. 
Bay Ridge, N. Y., January 6. 


DRY BULBS. 


Look over the bulbs and tubers that 
you have stored dry in your cellar, store 
room, or potting shed, to see that they 
are keeping well, that frost does not 
reach them, drip fall on them, rot start 
among them, or that they do not become 
shrivelled by over-dryness. All those that 
were grown in pots and are still in them 
but dry and atrest, forinstan e gloxinias, 
achimenes, caladiums, gloriosas, begonias 
and gesneras, may remain as they are so 
long as they are doing all right, keeping 
plump and fresh and not starting to 
grow. But if you need the pots for other 
plants you can shake the gloxinias and 
begonias out of theirs, and pack the 
tubers in flats, close together heads up, 
and one deep, with a little sand or soil 
under and over them. Then keep them 
dry as before. But avoid over dryness. 
Better give them a sprinkling of water 
every now and again to keepthem plump 
than allowed them to shrivel in the least, 
and if necessary check their growth by 
keeping them a little cooler Begonias 
keep well in a temperature of 40° to 50, 
gloxinias in one of about 55°. The achi- 
menes, gesneras, and caladiums may also 
be turned out of their pots and stored in 
flats in the same way, but there is less 
risk in letting them stay as they are, and 
even if we turned out the achimenes we 
would let tre balls of earth remain intact. 
As our greenhouses are pretty well filled 
up now, and when we begin propagating 
plants for our summer gardens they will 
be still more crowded, we should avoid 
rushing any more dry bulbs and tubers 
into growth than we really need. 
But pot up some gloxinias for bloom in 
April; and whatever amaryllises are push- 
ing up new leaves or showing flower 
scapes, should be brought up from their 
resting place and set on the stage where 
they can get a little water and have light 
and warmth. 


CHINESE PRIMROSES. 


Our greenhouses are quite gay with the 
finer varieties of what are known as 
Chinese primroses (P, sinensis vars.), and 
also with Primula obconica and P. 
Forbesi, both of which are likewise 
Chinese species. It pays to get the very 
finest varieties of Chinese primroses; get 
each color by itself; mixed seed contains 
a good many poor reds. Andi_ takes 
just as much time, room, and pains to 
grow poor varieties as it does the best 
sorts. 

Our obconicas are the large flowered 
strain like what you grow at Dosoris. 
They were sown in pots in the greenhouse 
in spring, and pricked off into flats when 
large enough to handle, then potted off 
singly into 214-inch pots, then into 3 to 
4-inch ones, and finally into 5s. Duri g 
the summer months we kept them ina 
well ventilated, in fact almost uncovered, 
cold frame, giving them plenty water at 
all times, and shading them from bright 
sunshine. 

But Primula Forbesi is my favorite, 
what a gem itis! I shall grow a lot of it 
next season, itis so beautiful, so full of 
flowers and long in bloom, and when cut 
its blossoms last better than even those 
of P. obconica. It is excellent as a win- 
dow plant. We sowed the seed of it on 
April 15 last, in a pan in the greenhouse; 
it was slow to germinate. When the 
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seedlings came up we pricked them off 
into another pan, using fine, light soil, and 
after they had a good start potted them 
off singly into 2-inch pots. They were 
then put into a shaded cold frame out of 
doors for the summer, and potted on as 
their advanced growthsuggested till they 
were in 414 or small 5-inch pots. They don’t 
like much pot room; overpotting is apt to 
rot them off at the rootsand neck. Ihave 
found that they grow better in a south- 
facing window ot a dwelling house than 
in the greenhouse, and now it is for win- 
dow plants particularly that we grow 
them. In a cool greenhouse though, such 
as gardeners grow cinerarias, calceolarias 
and the like in these primroses do splen- 
didly. 

Primula floribunda. Among the seed- 
lings of P. Forbesi there came up a plant 
of this yellow flowered little beauty. 
Noticing that it was distinct from the 
others we were very careful of it, andnow 
that it isin bloom we have identified it. 
It is a charming little plant with small 
yellow flowers in whorls on long slender 

_scapes, and a great profusion of them. It 
is a native of the Western Himalavas. We 
treated it exactly as we did P. Forbesi, 
and so well has it behaved, that I intend 
to have a good many more of it another 
year. DAVID FRASER. ~ 

Mahwah. N. J. 


THE GaRLAND HeEatH (Erica perso- 
Iuta).—S , Hamilton, N. Y., asks: ‘Will 
you please tell me the name of this shrub® 
(sprig enclosed), where I can obtain it, 
and how it is propagated and culti- 
vated?” Itisa little greenhouse heath, 
with tiny bell-shaped flowers, and a good 
deal grown nowadays by some florists 
for marketing, when in bloom, at thecity 
florists’ stores. Florists who deal in 
geraniums, fuchsias, carnations, roses 
and the like for sale as little plants sel- 
dom handle these heaths, for they require 
special care both in propagation and cul- 
tivation; in fact the men who handle them 
are generally specialists, and they grow 
them well and get good prices for them. 
Apply to some one of the leading New 
York cut flower stores; in fact, if you are 
in the city about this time drop into one 
of these stores and you will probably find 
some of these heaths there. They are 
propagated from cuttings taken off as 
soon as the plants are out of bloom, and 
put into pots or pans partly filled with 
clean sand pressed very firm. Glass panes 
or preferably bell glasses are placed over 
the pots till the cuttings begin to root; 
they should be taken off and wiped dry 
every day. Pot off the rooted cuttings 
singly into small pots and plunge these 
evenly in a cold frame, repotting as re- 
quired. For soil use two parts sifted 
peat of good quality, one part loam and 
one part cleau sharp sand; if you haven’t 
any peat in place of it use very finely 
rotted leaf soil. Don’t use manure of any 
kind. All through their life keep the 
plants as cool as practicable without 
letting them freeze, and in an open airy 
place, and while you must be exceedingly 
careful about watering them never let 
them get quite dry. Drain the pots thor- 
oughly. 


Pipinc Frocs.—Mr. J. Jensen, Hum- 
boldt Park, Chicago, writes: “In Gar- 
DENING, page 104 December 15 last, you 
ask, why can’t we have some of these pip- 
ing Coqui in our big greenhouses too? 
But how or where are we to get them?” 
Ans. Can’t some of the U.S consuls in 
the West Indies help you? If not, try the 
director or curator of some of the Botani 
cal Gardens in the British islands there, 


say Jamaica or Trinidad. Or maybe Sie- 
brecht & Wadley, florists, New Rochelle, 
N. Y., who also have nurseries in Trini- 
dad, might be able to get them for you. 
These little frogs would be uniquein your 
greenhouses, exceedingly interesting to 
visitors and beneficialto the plants, being 
persistent insect consumers. We hope 
you will try to get them and be success- 
ful in introducing them. 


AGDESMIA CLEMATIDEA.—F.E. S., Utica, 
N. Y., writes: ‘‘I have some tubers that 
were sent me under above name. Is this 
the same as Adesmia? Kindly give me a 
few hints as regards its requirements.” 
Ans. We know of no such genus as 
Agdesmia, and it is not given in Bentham 
& Hooker’s Genera Plantarum. Adesmia 
is a genus of pea flowered shrubs or trail- 
ing plants from South America, and not 
likely to be ‘tuberous’ rooted. Prof. 
Theo. Holm of Washington, to whom we 
referred your inquiry suggests that your 
plant is possibly an ‘‘Agdestis, which be- 
longs to the poke weed family. It is a 
graceful vine with tuberous roots like 
those of a beet. The flowers are showy 
and the plant well worthy of cultivation. 
It is a native of Mexico.”’ 


CRINUM BULB, HOW TO TREAT IT.—J. B. 
G, Flushing, N. Y., asks: ‘Will you 
kindly tell me how to treat a crinum 
bulb? I have no facilities for growing 
plants except a hotbed in the spring, and 
later a garden.”’ Ans. Pity you did not 
say what species it is. Let it stay dry 
all winter, either in or out of the pot, and 
be sure you save it from frost. If itis in 
a pot bring it up to the light in April, 
and about the end of May set it out of 
doors and give it lots of water. But if 
the bulb is lying by dry now like a gladi- 
olus or dahlia let it stay so till about the 
middle of May, when you may plant it 
right out in the garden. Don’t put it in 
your hotbed in spring. 


HEATING A GREENHOUSE.—E. M., Beaver 
Falls, Pa., has a lean-to greenhouse 48 
feet long by 12 feet wide divided intotwo 
compartments, one to be kept warmer 
than the other, and he wishes to know 
what quantity of 2-inch hot water pipes 
would be required to heat it properly. 
Ans. Ten lines of pipe in the cool end and 
twelve lines in the warm end will easily 
maintain a temperature of 50° to 55° in 
the cool compartment and 55° to 60° in 
the warm one in zero weather. Alto- 
gether, with cross pieces, this will require 
about 583 feet of pipes, besides the neces- 
sary valves, fittings and expansion tank. 


WHITE WORMS IN CARNATION SOIL.—A 
reader in Cleveland, Ohio, white: ‘‘I have 
some small pure white worms in my soil 
that kill my carnations, how can I destroy 
them?’”’ Ans. You should send us speci- 
mens in a small tin or wooden—never 
paper—box. Try clear, fresh lime water, 
Carnations rather like than object to 
lime, but be careful to begin with. The 
lime water should be made from hot stone 
lime and not from air slacked or old lime, 
and the water should not be milky white, 
it should settle till clear. Rather use it 
under than over strong. 








Aquatics. 








AQUATIGS—GARE OF IN WINTER. 


I have just sown the seeds of the Vic- 
toria regia, this is a little earlier than I 
used to, hut asitis sucha slow grower 
in order to have good sized plants to 


plant out in the pond by the end of June 
we must get the seeds started early in 
the year. We sow them ina pan filled 
with ordinary good potting soil and sub- 
merge the pan from 3 to 4 inches in one 
of our heated tanks in the greenhouse, 
where the water is kept as near 80° as 
possible; if it falls to 70° occasionally it 
won’t hurt, but it should not fall below 
this where the plants are young. After 
they get older a fall to 60° for a short 
time won’t hurt them. It is better, how- 
ever, to keep the water as warm as 80°, 
and from that to 90°, If one has not a 
tank heated by the steam or hot water 
pipes passing through it avery simple 
and yet satisfactory way is to getasmall 
oil stove andatank about 2 feet square 
and from 9 to 12 inches deep, place the 
oil stove underneath the tank and regu- 
late the flame so that it will keep the 
water at the desired temperature. One 
should try the working of this plan sev- 
eral days before placing seeds in it, as the 
water might get too hot and killtheseed. 
And also, the larger the tank is the less 
attention it will require, as the greater 
the body of water the less fluctuation 
there will be in its temperature, and yet 
one must not havea tank so large that 
the stove cannot heat it without burning 
a full flame. You can get an evener heat 
by keeping vour light low, and also less 
oil fumes and smoke. After the seed ger- 
minates it should have the full sun and 
be raised so that it will be near the light; 
but after the young plants have made a 
few leaves they will do very well further 
from the light. 

We have also quite a number of Euryale 
ferox growing beautifully. This plant 
while usetulin a very large pond is not 
worth the space it would occupy in a 
small basin or pond. The flowers are 
small, only about 2 inches in diameter, of 
a deep violet color, and in no way pretty; 
it is rather a disappointment to every 
one seeing it for the first time, for when 
you see the large leaf, 2 feet in diameter, 
it is but natural to look for a large 
flower. The seeds germinate very easily, 
in fact it is hard to keep them from grow- 
ing. Isaw some a few days ago that 
had been placed in a glass of water in a 
living room to be kept untiltime for sow- 
ing, and a great number of them had 
already germinated and the seedlings 
were about 11% inches long. 


Besides these I have also started some 
seed of Nymphza Zanzibarensis and its 
varieties rosea and azurea. I start these 
early so as to have a good number in 
flower when I plant them out in the pond 
in June. But seeds of these three can be 
sown any time between now and March, 
for they are easy to grow and very satis- 
factory bloomers. The seed is very small, 
about the size of mustard seed. A good 
way to start these seeds if vou have no 
tank is to get your potter to make you 
some 9, 10 or 12-inch fern pans, but have 
him leave them without drainage holes 
and glaze them for you. Such pans are 
very handy to start water lily seeds in, 
and I often use them in preference to the 
regular tank. Fill them half full of good 
loam and well rotted cow manure that 
has been put through a fine seive. (Half 
loam and half cow manure are what I 
use) then sow your seed and fill almost 
full up with water; thenstand the pan on 
the bench of an ordinary greenhouse 
where a temperature of from 60° to 70° 
is maintained. In about ten days you 
will see the seeds have germinated. At 
first itis hard to detect them, they are 
exactly like hair or grass. I believe in 
leaving them in the seed pan until they 
get quite strong, say having four tiny 
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leaves; in this stage they are easily trans- 
planted into other pans or boxes, about 
2 inches apart, and from then on they 
must be shifted as they require it until 
you have them into their blooming pots 
or boxes. I flower them in 9 and 12-inch 
pots and a good number in the ordinary 
soap box which we find a good size for 
the above varieties. 


If there is no tank in the greenhouse get 
a whiskey barrel and cut it in two, it will 
do admirably for your young plants when 
they need more room and it can be placed 
in some corner of the greenhouse where 
the plants will get good light. The same 
treatment holds good with N. dentata 
and any of the other varieties seeds of 
which are commonly offered for sale, but 
I would advise beginners to try only N. 
Zanzibarensis and its varieties rosea and 
azurea, and N. dentata, all of which are 
easily raised and with a little intelligent 
care will give satisfaction. 


I raise all my plants of the following 
kinds from tubers that have been kept in 
moist sand under the greenhouse bench, 
since being lifted from the pond (the sand 
is just kept moist enough to prevent dry 
rot), N. dentata, N. Devoniensis, N. rubra 
and N. gigantea. These I start into 
growth about or soon after the middle of 
January. We put a few tubers in a 7-inch 
pot filled with the same soil as above, 
only coarser, and place the pots in a tank 
about 3 or 4. inches under water, where a 
temperature of 65° to 70° is kept. Soon 
the tubers begin to grow much like a 
potato, and from these sprouts roots will 
strike down into the soil from the first 
joint. After they are well rooted and 
good sturdy plants they can be severed 
from the tuber and potted off separately 
into 3 or 4-inch pots, and submerged in 
the tank about the same depth. One 
must be very careful not to detach the 
young plant from the tuber too soon or 
you will probably lose it; leave them until 
they have made four good leaves and you 
will be sure of success. The same tubers 
will start and grow again so that you 
will get several cropsfrom them. Welike 
to start all these tropical varieties to- 
wards the end of January, as we aim to 
have nice plantsin 9-inch pots when plant- 
ing them out into the pond; by so treat- 
ing them we get them to flower sooner, 
and thereby lengthen their season of 
blooming out of doors. This winter I 
have not flowered any in the greenhouse, 
as our tanks are well filled with seedling 
hybrids that have not flowered as yet, 
and therefore we had no room for flow- 
ering plants. The best variety I ever 
grew for winter flower was N. O’ Maraana, 
it was never out of flower. 


Last fall I litted all of my Zanzibarensis 
variety after frost, and cutting off the 
leaves and roots threw the plants into a 
tank, meaning to look over them at my 
leisure to get the young tubers from them; 
about a month later I went to overhaul 
them when to my surprise they com- 
menced to throw out new leaves and 
roots, I took off all the young tubers and 
threw the old ones back into the water 
again to see what they would do. They 
still kept growing so I potted them up, 
and they are doing well and promise to 
make nice plants. 

The hardy lilies such as Nympheza odor- 
ata, N. odorata rosea, N. o. Caroliniana, 
N. o. exquisita, N o sulphurea, N Mar- 
liacea chromatella, N. Marliacea rosea, 
N Marliacea carnea, N. candidissima, N. 
alba, N. pygmea, N. Laydekeri rosea, N. 
Helviola, N. Mexicana, with the different 
kinds of Nelumbium we have, we leave in 
the outdoor pond all winter, as we find 


they do much better so treated than if 
they were lifted and stored in the cellar 
or greenhouse. We have no less than 12 
inches deep of water on top of them, and 
very rarely we have more than 6 inches 
ofice. We do not disturb the plants until 
April, when we draw off the water and 
leave only enough to keep the fishes from 
suffering, then we overhaul all the boxes 
the lilies are in, add fresh soil where nec- 
essary, and move any of the hardy ones 
we wish moved. Then the water isturned 
in and won’t be drawn offagain. When 
we plant out the tender ones we do so 
from a small flat bottomed boat kept for 
going about among the lilies. 
Washington, D. C. PETER BISSET. 
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ORGHID NOTES. 


The following orchids are nowin bloom 
on this place: Lelia peduncularis, a 
pretty free flowering species with delicate 
rosy purple flowers. It does best in 
shallow baskets with very little potting 
material. 

Cypripedium venustum pardinum, a 
variety with prettily mottled foliage; 
flowers yellowish green and black. It 
does best in small pots in a cool green- 
house. C.tonsum,a stove species with 
ornamental foliage. 


Cymbidium Lowianum, a fine winter 
flowering orchid requiring pot culture. 

Cattleya speciosissima, a showy large 
flowered speces, and C. Eldorado, an- 
other showy one with a deep golden lip. 
These two species require basket culture 
and a rather warmer temperature than 
C. Triane. Cattleya Trianez, the most 
reliable of the winter flowering cattleyas, 
and essentially the florist’s cattleya, does 
best with pot culture. 


Dendrobium Wardianum, nobile, fim- 
briatum and lituiflorum candidum are 
coming into bloom. Dendrobium fimbri- 
atum is a handsome species, and flowers 
only on the pseudo-bulbs that are two or 
three years old. D. lituiforum candidum, 
like D, Wardianum, flowers on the cur- 
rent vear’s growth, after the leaves fall. 


These dull months afford an oppor- 
tunity to repot, clean and wash the 
orchids. The only insecticide I use ‘is 
carbolic soap—the finest grade of such as 
is used for washing animals—about two 
ounces to a gallon of water. 

Wo. FITZWILLiaM. 

Baronald, N. J., Jan. 8, 1896. 








Chrysanthemums. 





HOW I GROW GHRYSANTHEMUMS., 


In December and January I take cut- 
tings from the suckers for plants intended 
for standards, as I find it necessary to 
root them early for this class. They are 
potted on as required till they get the 
final potting into 10-inch pots about the 
first of June. 

Before throwing out the old plants in 
December I secure pieces which are potted 
into 6-inch pots for stock. These are kept 
in a light place, in a cool house where 
they will make stocky, robust growths 
for cuttings. In February I put in cut- 
tings of varieties which are suitable for 
bush plants. In March another batch is 
rooted for planting outdoors to be 


covered with canvas when they come 
into bloom in the fall. At the same time 
all the stock plants are placed outside in 
cold frames—as the great majority are 
not suitable for large specimen plants— 
and kept over till June. From those 
planted outdoors, and thosein the frames 
I take the cuttings for 6-inch pot plants 
in June—those in the picture (front page 
December 15, 1895) were made the 15th, 
though I think now that June 1 is about 
the right time. If rooted earlier and 
grown to one stem and disbudded to one 
bloom they will be likely to grow too 
tall for a private place. 


T root the June cuttings in the propa- 
gating house—which faces the northwest 
—and give air night and day, and keep 
the tops ascool as possible, but givea 
little bottom heat till they emit roots. 
They are potted from the bench into 
2-inch pots; from these into 4-inch pots, 
and when they fill these with roots, get 
their final shift into 6-inch pots. In some 
vears when I was busy I repotted them 
from 2¥%-inch pots into 6-inch ones, but 
they never did as well as when I took the 
little extra trouble withthem. The 6-inch 
pot plants are grown altogether indoors 
in a light. airy greenhouse. They are 
syringed twice a day during the hot 
weather, that is in the morning and at 
noon, as the evaporation is very great at 
that time of the year. The potting com- 
post consists of three parts good turfy 
loam and one part well rotted cow 
fnanure to which is added some sharp 
sand. The pots are well drained, using 
a little swamp moss over the drainage, 
and they are washed clean when used tor 
the last shift. 


The only artificial manure I use is sul- 
phate of ammonia. I use it in this way: 
I put some cow manure in a bag and 
place the same in a barrel and fill with 
water, and put the full of a 3-inch flower 
pot of sulphate of ammonia in the water. 
Talternate the cow manure every week 
with sheep manure. I never attempt to 
give it to the plants till their pots are 
well filled with roots, and discontinue the 
sulphate of ammonia when the flower 
buds show color. Be very careful of over- 
watering as soon as the plants set their 
blossom buds; they will not take near as 
much water at this time as they would a 
few weeks before, and if over watered 
their roots will decay. The greenhouses 
in which they bloom are slightly shaded 
with whitewash after the flowers open 
to prevent the color of the blooms from 
fading prematurely, asthe direct sunlight 
has a bad effect on the dark colored 
varieties especially. [The above is in 
response to inquiries from some readers 
who were particularly anxious to know 
how Mr. Farrell grew such splendid flow- 
ers as those shown in our front page 
illustration, December 15.—Ep.] 

Orange, N. J. JOHN FARRELL. 








Landscape Gardening. 











PLAN FOR A LARGE OITY PLAGE. 


The accompanying plan designed by 
Mr. H. A. Caparn of my office I think an 
especially good one—very original and 
artistic—and properly carried out would 
make a very charming garden. It is 
designed for a city home, rather than a 
country one, where it is desirable to 
secure privacy from numerous pedestrians 
and to conceal from view surrounding 
streets and buildings. Some would ob 
ject to arrangement shown on account o 
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PLAN FOR A LARGE CITY PLACE: 





its exclusiveness, but after the making of 
many gardensI am still of the opinion 
that privacy is one of their best qualities. 
Mr. Caparn explains his plan as follows: 

“This plan is for a place of average 
shape and about two and a half acres in 
area, The unusual location of house and 
lines of walk will show that economy of 
space is qrite consistent with convenience 
and breadth of effect. Picturesqueness is 
obtained by arrangement of planting, not 
by. meandering of sinuous ribbons of 
gravel. By placing the hous: in the cor- 
ner the greatest possible extent of un- 
broken lawn space is secured, while the 


porch fronting the lawn is as private as 
it could be on a place of this size. The 
lawn runs up to the house unimpaired by 
any stripes of arid pavement, and the 
lines of the house are relieved only by the 
creepers covering it (Boston ivy on the 
walls and clematises, wistarias and Hall’s 
honeysuckles on the porches) and the tall 
conifers to the south of the house. 

“This kind of design is suited only to 
land level or approximately so, but with- 
in those lines could be easily adapted to 
many places. An ideal contour map 
would show the lawn gently sloping from 
all sides to the middle with the walks on 


level ground. Along the front boundary 
runs a wall or iron fence, the entrance is 
through iron gates into a court large 
enough to admit of a carriage being 
turned. There is asmaller gate admitting 
pedestrians to a paved walk leading to 
the front and back of the house. The 
carpet bedding on each side of the 
entrance court is justified by the formal 
lines of building and macadam which it 
supplements. The shrubbery behind it 
sets it off and separates it from the main 
part of the grounds. The drying ground 
is enclosed on three sides by a hedge or 
vine-covered trellis. The stable is placed 
at the corner of the vegetable garden and 
entered from a side street, thus being kept 
entirely away from the house; but if the 
place were not on a corner the stable 
could be placed opposite the drying 
ground and the paved walk widened to 
allow the passage of vehicles. 


“The interest and value of the vegeta- 
ble garden could be added to by borders 
of annuals, herbaceous and tender plants 
for cut flowers, grape vines and dwarf 
fruits. It is enclosed by a wall. A hedge 
would be a good protection, would look 
better and be far cheaper, but would take 
several years to become an effective 
defence. If the walks are made wide 
enough to admit of a horse and cart be- 
ing used in the garden, 61% feet will be 
wide enough for them and the inner 
corners should be rounded a little to 
allow for turning; in this way manure 
may be carried to all parts of the garden 
with great convenience. 

“Tf desired, breaks could be left in the 
shrubbery to admit views from the street 
without injury to the general design.”’ 

EXPLANATION OF PLAN. 

1. Japan maples, 

2, Retinospora obtusa. 

3. Magnolia conspicua, Yulan mag- 
nolia. 

4, Magnolia parviflora. 

5,5. Shrubbery with small trees and 
groups of large herbaceous plants in the 
margins. 

6. Abies orientalis, oriental spruce. 

7. Rollison’s arbor vites or golden 
retinosporas. 

8. Nordmann’s fir. 

9. Scarlet maple. 

10. Andromeda arborea. 


11. Balsam fir. 

12. Norway spruce. 

13. Picea pungens, Colorado blue 
spruce. 


14. Purple beech. 
15. Irish juniper and beds of herba- 
ceous plants. 
16. Vine-covered summer house. 
J. WILKINSON ELLIOTT. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Ai SANDY KNOLL AS A RESIDENGE SITE. 


Iam thinking of purchasing a piece of 
ground, covering two and one-half acres 
outside of this city and erecting a building 
thereon, suitable for a suburban home. 
The land is a portion of a sandy ridge 
or knoll, partly covered by medium sized 
oak trees. The site offers a beautiful 
location tor a house, as it is several feet 
higher than the surrounding land, thus 
ensuring perfect drainage at all times. 
The knoll is composed of a fine yellow 
sand of a depth in highest part, where the 
house would stand, of about seven feet, 
then tapering off towards the rear to say 
a foot or so, the whole piece being more 
or less sandy. N w, what I want to 
know is would you consider ita desirable 
site? Isit possible to grow sod on such 
land by covering it with a top dressing 
of clay, and what depth of that would it 
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require; also what trees and shrubs 
would succeed best in sandy soil of the 
nature I have described? I might add 
that there is a sod on it now, covering 
the surface to a depth of about three 
inches, formed by the growth and decay 
of vegetable matter during many years, 
but the sod is thin and weakly in appear- 
ance as though more nourishment were 
necessary. Oak KNOLL. 

Michigan. 

Probably an excellent situation for a 
house, but not a promising place fora 
garden. Many trees and shrubs can be 
grown in such a place, so far as the soilis 
concerned, if it havea little help as you 
suggest; the main question is one of 
water in summer. Wewould rather have 
the peaty or humous cleanings from a 
swamp or pond than clay to mix with 
the soil, and would put it on from fourto 
ten inches thick, working it into or mix- 
ing it with the dark soil on top of knoll, 
but not bury it into the sand. If you 
have clay use it in the same way, but 
four to six inches deep of it may suffice 
The cost of this surface coating may be 
estimated easily enough if you contract 
for it at so much per cubic yard delivered. 
Of course you will save all the surface soil 
that comes off the ground where the 
dwelling and other houses are to stand, 
also where the roads are to be cut out. 
In planting trees and making shrubbery 
belts it will be useless to plant in the 
sand, you will have to dig out wide fairly 
deep holes, remove the sand, and fill up 
with better soil and then in summer 
mulch the ground with a good coating of 
sedge, swamp hay, rank manure orsome- 
thing of that sort, to keep the ground 
cooland moist and catch every drop of 
rain that falls. Then how about the 
roadways? As the ground is now they 
are apt to be a sand bed in summer. 

If you give it the abovesurface dressing 
you can raise a fair grass sod onit in 
summer, so far as the soil is concerned, 
but as the subsoil is so porous and the 
situation exposed probably the grass 
may, to aconsiderable extent, burn out 
in summer. 

As regards a list of trees and shrubs for 
such a place read what Robert Douglas 
of Waukegan, Ill., says about ‘Trees 
that thrive in sandy or gravelly soil” in 
GARDENING, page 212, April 1 last; also 
what Warren H. Manning says, page 
120, January 1Jlast If you want any- 
thing more specific please write to us 
again. 








Trees and Shrubs. 








SELEGT HARDY SHRUBS. I. 


Allow me to bring to your n ‘tice a few 
of the best hardy shrubs, new or old, for 
planting in our gardens. It is a good 
time now to study this question and pre- 
pare for planting in early spring. 

BERBERiS SIEBOLDI, a barberry from 
Hakodatein Japan, is afirst classmedium 
sized shrub with larger leaves than those 
of our common barberry, pale yellow, fra- 
grant flowers, large orange red fruit, and 
in fallit has the most brilliantly colored 
foliage of any of the genus in cultivation. 
And it is very hardy. 

BBRBERIS THUNBERGH, also from Japan, 
is the most indispensable species of all. It 
is a middle sized bush, 3 feet or a little 
more in height, with wide arching 
branches. The leaves are small, but 
numerous, the flowers pale yellowish and 
in great profusion; its foliage stays on the 





plant long in the fall and assumes a vivid 
hue, and its bright orange scarlet fruit 
hangs on the bushes from fallthrough the 
whole winter. It is quite hardy, and 
makes an excellent shrub for a low hedge. 

CALYCANTHUS FLORIDUS is the favorite 
sweet scented shrub orstrawberry scented 
bush. It has almost double, chocolate 
colored flowers in spring and all summer, 
and soft leaves, downy unde:neath. A 
goodly sized, native shrub. 

CLETHRA ACUMINATA from the Carolina 
mountains has spikes of white flowers in 
July. It is a middle sized shrub with 
larger leaves and flowers than has C. alni- 
folia, which is the common species in the 
eastern states. 

CyYDONIA OR Pyrus JAPONICA, the Japan 
quince, is too well known to need remind- 
ing youof. It flowers from April into 
and through May, having according to 
variety crimson, orange, scarlet, pink, 
blush or white flowers. It is hardy and 
useful as isolated specimen plants or un- 
trimmed hedges. [If you want a vivid 
deep crimson beauty be sure you get the 
variety called Simoni —ED. | 

CyYTISUS NIGRICANS is a very desirable, 
low giowing dense habited broom with 
small leaves and slender branches ec: »vered 
most of their length with bright yellow 
blossoms in June. Fine for small gardens. 

DEUTZIA GRACILIs is still the gem of the 
genus. It is a dwarf, very compactshrub 
with a wealth of racemes of white flowers 
in May, being in fine bloom about Deco- 
ration day. If you wish to have it in 
perfection give it plenty room, good deep 
soil, and water in summer. Among other 
short stemmed kinds are 

DEUTZIA PARVIFLORA, a Chinese spe- 
cies. Its habits of giowth remind one of 
a spireea,so too do its axillary umbels 
of pretty white blossoms all alongitslast 
year’s shoots. It flowers at the same time 
as D. gracilis, but amateurs should get 
them both, because while both are good 
they are very unlike each other. Don’t 
crowd it away among big shrubs, but 
give it a good place by itself in the border. 


DEvuTzIA LEMOINE! is a hybrid between 
the last two species, parviflora being the 
mother plant, and in habit it is interme- 
diate between its parents. Itisquitenew 
to us, but its reputationis so good andits 
parentage so assuring that we regard it 
with great expectation. The raiser, E. 
Lemoine of Nancy, France, writing in 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle, tells us that it 
‘has not the corymb of D. parviflora nor 
the long truss of D. gracilis. It bears a 
ramified panicle, erect, sometimes hemi- 
spherical, sometimes cone-shaped with a 
broad base. Each cluster includes from 
fifteen to twenty-five large and well 
opened flowers, measuring three-fourths of 
an inchto an inch,in appearance different 
from those of other deutzias. The petals 
are broad, oval, with undulated edges of 
the purest white,and quite concealing the 
lobes of the calyx; the stamens are red- 
dish yellow with a tri lobed thread. The 
flowers of D. Lemoinei are spread quite 
out, while those of D. gracilis have pointed 
petals and are generally but a little open; 
they touch in the inflorescence so as com- 
pletely to hide the peduncles and pedicels; 
this is not so with D. parvifloraor D. gra- 
cilis. Deutzia Lemoinei is an excellent 
shrub forforcing. * * * Grownside by 
side with D. gracilis they surpass that 
plant in beauty. Thus we believe that this 
new shrub will soon be widely multiplied 
forforcing,and will gradually supplant D. 
gracilis. Inthe open ground it needs no 
special care so it may havea place in all 
gardens, however small. Quiteas florifer- 
ous asis D. gracilis,it hasthe advantages 
of being more hardy and sturdy, of grow- 


ing much more quickly and of flourishing 
in any soil.”’ The accompanying illustra- 
tion is from a plant in Europe that was 
lifted from the open ground in late fall, 
and grown in the greenhouse in winter. 

DEUTZIA CRENATA iS a very much stronger 
growing shrub than any of the deutzias 
mentioned above and a later blooner; it 
is very common iu our gardens, finding a 
place with the philadelphus or mock- 
orange, or ‘‘syringa,’’ as it is often called 
in our shrubberies. The double flowered 
forms, both the pure white and pur- 
ple tinged, are more esteemed than the 
single ones, and their flowers last longer 
without dropping. But the best double 
wh te one of allis Pride of Rochester; it 
has larger blossoms, longer panicles and 
more of them than the others. Although 
the true Deutzia scabra is a little shrub, 
most beautiful when in bloom, itis unfor- 
tunately barely hardy here. 

J. R. TRumMpy. 
Kissena, L.I., Jan. 6. ’96. 


WANTED—A COLUMNAR TREE. 


I have one special place where a pyra- 
midal tree would look well. It must be 
a rather narrow form on account of lack 
of space near the ground. I have Bolle’s 
poplar and the cercidiphyllum and don’t 
want the ordinary Lombardy poplar. 
About the only other hardy tree I know 
of is the pyramidal white birch. I've 
never seen one, so can’t tell if it is a hand- 
some tree. The weeping birch has a ten- 
dency to die back at the top all along the 
Lake Shore. There is not a good speci- 
men of it between Chicago and Mil- 
waukee. What can you tell me about 
the pyramidal birch or can you suggest 
any other? Don’t tantalize me by sug- 
gesting Chimonanthus tragrans grandi- 
flora. I still remember the sniff you gave 
me of it several years ago. READER. 

Chicago. 

The fastigiate or pyramidal form of the 
European white birch is a very beautiful 
tree, and where it thrives it holds its 
branches from the ground up. A mild 
spell of weather in February or March 
succeeded by a sudden piercing frosty 
snap, just such conditions as you often 
have about Chicago, often plays havoc 
with the European birches. The trees 
themselves are perfectly hardy so far as 
steady hard cold is concerned, but the 
sudden changes of late winter are detri- 
mental to them anywhere, and to any 
variety ofthem. Ifthe common Engiish 
oak were hardy with you we would rec- 
ommend the fastigiate form of it, which 
makes a fine columnar tree of its kind, is 
distinct and marked. But the Ginkgo is 
hardy with you. Nowthere is quite a 
narrow bodied form ofit that holds this 
shape through life, and which we think 
would suit your purpose. There is a big 
tree of it near Staatsburgh, N. Y. Ask 
some of our nurserymen if they can sup- 
ply you with this distinctly fastigiate 
form. The cercidiphyllum, although gen- 
erally of pyramidal contour, does not re- 
tain a columnar form, its slender branches 
move outward, giving it an ordinarily 
pyramidal shape, often broadly so, and 
sometimes the trees are as round headed 
asanoak. This may be against popular 
belief, but the biggest tree of it at Dosoris 
is so shaped. - 

But if you cannot get a tree to suit you 
you can make one. You can plant a 
Ginnala maple and grow it to a straight 
stem and prune it so as to cause it to 
branch from the base up; ard with a little 
common sense pruning each year, keeping 
the top reduced enough to fill upthelower 
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DEUTZIA LEMOINEI. 





part, you will soon have a pretty tree 
without any clipped or trimmed appear- 
ance. Orset in a tall post where you 
wish to have the tree and plant trumpet 
creeper to run up and coverit. The top 
of a red cedar tree makes a fine post for 
such a purpose; shorten in the branches 
to 12 or 20 inches of the trunk, to give it 
rustic effect and help support the creeper. 
White cedar and native larch also make 
good posts for such a purpose Be sure 
you peel the bark off of them before set- 
ting, it helps to preserve them, and don’t 
use them when they are green or fresh 
cut, wait for six ortwelve months till the 
woo! gets dry and seasoned and they 
willlast in the ground without rotting 
much longer. 


MAPLE TREE BORER. 


For the past two summers we have no- 
ticed a maple tree on our place not doing 
well, the foliage turning yellow and drop- 
ping during midsummer. Last Monday 
night (December 30) we hada severe gale, 
and the tree was blown over, not broken, 
but torn up by the roots, although a tree 
of good size, more than a foot in thick- 
ness. Examination showsthat the roots 
are somewhat decayed, and that it was 
killed by borers. Another tree (maple) 
lost a large branch last winter from the 
effects of an ice storm, and the past sum- 
mer has not seemed to grow, the foliage 
falling earlier than it should. We fear 
borers are killing that also. Is there any 
help for it? If not, is there any prevent- 


ive? Will there be danger of others being 
affected? It seems such a pity to have 
them so killed. 18h, 1210), 

Conn. 

Without having one or two specimens 
of the borers for identification, or a piece 
of the perforated wood showing their 
work, we cannot tell much about it. But 
we suspect that the work is done by the 
ordinary maple tree borer (Glycobius 
speciosus). It is figured and described in 
GARDENING, page 56, November 1, 1894. 
The beetles abound about or a little 
after midsummer, and lay their eggs 
in the crevices and, holes in the bark on 
the trunks and main branches of the 
maples. Methods of prevention or cure 
would be solaborious as to be practically 
impossible, for instance keeping the 
trunks and stout branches scraped 
smooth, especially in the crotches, so as 
to give the beetles no good place to lay 
their eggs in; sponging or painting these 
parts over once or twice in August with 
kerosene and whale oil soap, say one 
gallon of kerosene, two gallons of water 
and two pounds of soft soap, mixed to- 
gether. This is to kill the eggs. 


BERBERIS THUNBERGII. 


Who has not a hedge of Berberis Thun- 
bergii, or at least a group of them? He 
that answers ‘‘not I’’ has yet some hap- 
piness in store. How many its virtues, 
how few its faults! If faults there be, it 
has kept them a secret from me, for I can 


discover none. It greets you in early 
spring with a most delicate leafage, being 
among the first shrubs to don its summer 
garb, and then it hangs a row of creamy- 
white bells along the under side of its 
arching branches as if to ring in merry 
tones the promise of its autumnal glory. 
In spite of drouth and insect pests it 
keeps its garments fresh and bright all 
summer long and has a habit of sending 
its branches at such peculiar, vet graceful 
angles as to indicate its nativity and say 
to you ‘‘am | not Japanese in effect.’”’ All 
through the Indian summer it joins the 
masquerade of coloring that glorifies the 
dying foliage of the woods and decks 
itself in coral berries that almost glisten 
in the sun, and they hang as vivid pend- 
ants all thr ugu the winter months. The 
reds and browns and sunset tones its 
leaves assume are fitting foils to its bril- 
liant berries, and blind is he to Nature’s 
charms who can look on them without 
intense admiration of this modest little 
shrub Never rank growing, never very 
large, in sun and heat and winter’s cold 
it thrives and blooms and does its share 
in the adornment of our grounds. Fora 
low hedge or an under shrub, or for low 
grouping it stands without a peer. 
Highland Park, Ill. W. C. EGaAn. 








The Flower Garden. 








QUESTIONS ABOUT HARDY PLANTS. 


C. M. C., Washington, D. C., asks the 
following questions: 

1. ‘‘HasGENTIANA ACAULIS much merit, 
and can it be made to bloom the first 
year? Arethereany other good gentians?”’ 

Ans. Gentiana acaulis is a hardy her- 
baceous perennial, a low growing, tufted 
or mat-like plant fron the Alps and 
Pyrenees, and withal a most beautiful 
little blue flower. In the northernstates, 
on rockwork or as an edging in the mixed 
flower garden, in moderately moist soilit 
may be grown in fair condition, but we 
have grave doubts of its thriving at 
Washington. G. verna, another high 
mountain gem, will be worse still. And 
don’t bother with our native fringed gen- 
tian; although it is a charming little 
plant in its wild state, few people can 
grow it in their gardens. Try the strong 
growing kinds like the blue and white 
forms of theclosed gentian (G. Andrewsi1), 
G. asclepiadea, G. cruciata, G. calycosa 
and G. Saponaria. While all of these are 
good border plants, and will probably do 
well with you if not in a too sunny or dry 
place, they are not as beautiful or inter- 
esting as the littlealpine kinds that, most 
likely, won’t grow with you. 

2. CAMPANULAS.—“‘Are there any cam- 
panulas among the perennials that are 
striking and effective? Ditto among the 
annuals?” _. - 

Ans. There are lots of fine perennial 
campanulas, for instance the white and 
blue, single and double persiczfolia also 
nobilis, macrantha, celtidifolia and glom- 
erata, and others of tall growth, but the 
first named only is a refined plant. Car- 
pathica grows in bunches; and many lit- 
tle tufted kinds, such as muralis, pulla, 
isophylla, garganica, turbinata and ces- 
pitosa, which, if we give them proper 
conditions, as a north or east facing rock 
garden, plenty moisture in summer and 
shade from bright sunshine will grow 
with us well enough. Thenthereare Bar- 
relieriand fragilis, which make nice spread- 
ing tufts in the rock garden or are fitted 
for planting in baskets or bracket pots. 
The platycodons are also campanulas, 
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and they—blue and white, single and 
double, dwart (Mariesi) and tall (grand- 
iflorum) are among the best of our sum- 
mer perennials. Inthe way of biennials 
we have Canterbury bells and C. pyra- 
midalis, both hardy with you. Among 
the best of the annuals are macrostyla, 
large flowers and distinct, and the com- 
mon attica and Loveyt. 

3. ‘THE Swan RIveR Daisy (Brachy- 
come iberiditolia).—In my three bound vol- 
umes of GARDENING I do not find any- 
thing on this plant. What are its merits 
and demerits?”’ 

Ans. Itisa very pretty little annual 
with white, bluish and purplish daisy-like 
flowers which are borne in the greatest 
profusion. It is one of the commonest 
and cheapest of annuals and of the easiest 
cultivation, but somehow or other, like 
saponaria, Virginia stocks, collinsias and 
some other old fashioned little plants, our 
people don’t seem to get up any enthusi- 
asm forit. It doesn’t last long in bloom. 

4, “SALPIGLOssIs.—What is vour opin- 
ion of these?” 

Ans. We grow them extensively for 
cut flowers in summer. They are annu- 
als, and easy enough to grow after they 
getstarted but sometimes hard to start, of 
upright habit and attaining 2 to 3 feet in 
height. Their flowers are large, prettily 
colored, a good deal variegated, and 
rather odd to those unfamiliar with them; 
the plants last a long time in bloom, and 
the blossoms keep fairly well when cut. 

5. Dantas —“I carefully studied your 
list of the twelve best dahlias, as furnished 
by a distinguished amateur, and then 
looked through a drawer full of cata- 
logues. In the whole lot I found but one 
of the dahlias. What can be done under 
such circumstances to secure the list com- 
plete?” 

Ans Send us the names you wish to 
find, and we will try to help you. The 
dahlia question is a vexed one. You 
know dahlias don’t bloom with usin sum- 
mer and fall as they used to; it is nothing 
to see a hundred plants in one garden in 
vigorous growth, but without a score of 
perfect flowers on them; and perhaps ina 
cottage garden a little way off there may 
be a dozen plants in fine blossom. For 
want of a better name and technical 
knowledge of this disease we call it ‘‘Dah- 
lia mite,’’ and so far we have been unable 
to effectually destroy or prevent it. 


6. CANTERBURY BELLS.—‘‘I had this 
year a fine collection of these. The best 
plants were marked, and the seed care- 
fully planted as soon as the pods were 
ripe, in a cold trame, over which there 
was ascreen. Result, not a plant. What 
was the matter? My own idea is that 
the man who did the planting planted 
too deep.” 

Ans. Of course that was in midsum- 
mer—July or the first of August, the easi- 
est time of the vear to kill seed in a seed 
bed. The general cause of failure is over- 
dryness of the soil underneath as well 
as at the surface and over-exposure 
of the surface soil not alone to sun- 
shine, but to drying winds. Just be- 
fore the seed was ripe had you cleaned 
the ground about the plants and 
raked it smooth, then allowed the seed 
pods to burst and scatter the seed at will, 
a few days after the next good rain that 
ground would probably have been a living 
carpet of little seedlings. Then youcould 
have picked up what you wanted, pricked 
them off into a prepared bed in a frame, 
and in a few weeks, when they had made 
nice little plants set them out of doors 
where you wanted to have then. 

7. “Oucur AZALEA MOLLIs, of which I 
purchased 12 specimens in pots, be pro- 


tected this first winter? And how?”’ 

Ans. Azalea mollis is perfectly hardy 
with you, but if your plants are still in 
pots don’t disturb them till early spring, 
keeping them in the cellar, sunk in a cold 
frame or in a pit most anywhere where 
they will be quite coo], and at the same 
time away from frost. Plants in pots, no 
matter how hardy they are, should not 
have the earth in the pots frozen. Don’t 
let the soil in the pots get dry, at any 
time, and discourage any inclination the 
plants may show to grow; it will be bet- 
ter for themselves if they are quite dor- 
mant when they areset out, thanif burst- 
ing into leaf. 

8. “THE ‘MipcGET’ ROosE’.—What is 
your opinion of this rose? It originated 
in France, and was advertised by some 
leading dealers as producing flowers in a 
few weeks from seed?” 

Ans. As soon as it was “‘sent out’? we 
grew and tested it. The seeds germinated 
readily, and, really, the little plants came 
into bloom when they were only a few 
months old. But aside from being an 
oddity they are of no use as roses. 


THE PAEONY. 

Nothing in its season so much attracts 
the average passerby as a well grown 
mass of pzeonies, and nothing is easier to 
grow, and whenonce started takes better 
care of itself. On this account very rarely 
is the proper effort made to have a fine 
display of pzonies and frequently the 
barest necessaries of plant life are hardly 
furnished them. Perhaps you have seen 
a lawn lit up by pzonies to excite your 
emulation and want to bave some your- 
self. Let me advise you: 

Prepare in advance. Consider what 
varieties you want and get ready the 
place to put them in. Pzeonies love rich 
soil and moisture. They will endure much 
neglect and even considerable shade, but 
if they are in a good bed they will show 
their gratitude. They will flourish in 
rich bottom land, but are at home in the 
heaviest clay or lightest sand. Dig out 
a deep bed for them as soon as you can 
to allow the ingredients time to decay 
and settle. If you have well rotted man- 
ure you can use two-thirds of that with 
one-third of good top soil, but if the man- 
ure did not rot under shelter and in a 
large mass I should use fresh manure. 
The ordinary well rotted manure from a 
farm is leached out, it is a snare and delu- 
sion, and may destroy your hopes. If 
you use fresh manure incorporate it well 
with the soil and put on the bed the first 
year some rank growing annuals or 
cannas or anything to hide its unsightli- 
ness and make it high, as it will settle. 
Don’t put all the manure in the bottom 
and the soil on top, as some of our friends 
are wont to make their asparagus beds. 

Now we will assume your bed is made 
and ready to plant. If you get plants 
from the near neighborhood or are trans- 
planting some that you have neglected 
and that need a change the best time and 
when you can give all needful care is per- 
haps a month after the flowering season. 
Divide your clumps, press the soil firmly 
about the roots, shade the tops slightly 
and give a thorough watering which may 
have t » be repeated once or twice. It the 
plants take good hold you will have a 
crop of flowers next season. The next 
best time is in fall as soon as the foliage 
decays. Do not wait until spring if you 
can avoid it, and never undertake to im- 
port peony plants in spring. You would 
gain time by waiting until fall. 

The garden varieties are mostly de- 
stendants of Pzonia albiflora, a species 
from China, Bright yellows are still 


lacking and they may soon be added by 
crossing some of the older sorts with a 
new variety, Pzonia lutea, introduced 
only within three years by seed sent from 
Yunnan, a hitherto unexplored region of 
China. There are several European spe- 
cies also, and the double form of one is 
the well known double scarlet earliest 
flowering peony. It is P. officinalis and 
no kind is better for a lawn ornament. 
It should be one in any collection of even 
three varieties. It precedes all the Chinese 
varieties in bloom by two weeks. There 
are also lighter colored varieties of it, but 
they are not so commonly grown I 
have a large collection of peonies and 
the following varieties are among the 
most noticeable init. It is not necessary 
for ordinary wants to grow so large a 
collection, but as it may be hard to find 
some of the varieties in the stock of the 
nurseryman who offers some of the others 
you have an opportunity of substituting. 
For lawn decoration the darker colors 
are much preferable. For cutting, and in 
doing this never wait for the flower to be 
fully expanded you will find the light colors 
most desirable. Some of these varieties 
are quite new and decided improvements. 


WHITE. 


Duc DE WELLINGTON —White, center 
creamy, fine bold flower and bold grower. 

SOLFATERRE.—Pure white, yellowish 
center, golden stamens, rose scented, very 
fine. 

CovurONNE D'Or.—Large full white 
flower, bold and showy, with a beautiful 
mass of golden stamens. There is no finer 
white peony. Scent disagreeable. 

La TuLieeE.—Very fine cup-shaped bud, 
but not full enough nor firm enough when 
open, white with carmine tips 

MATHILDE DE ROSENECK.—Flesh white, 
very fine form. 

Marie.— White, lightly tinted rose, fine 
form and late. 


LIGHT SHADES 


ALEXANDRINA.—An old variety, fine 
lively rose color and shape of Magna 
Charta rose. 

M. PaIL_et.—Very fine flesh pink, fair 
form. 

BEAUTE DE VILLECANTE.—Tender rose, 
but not perfect in form. This variety at- 
tracted attention at the World’s Fair. 
Not one of my favorites 

Mme. Carror.—Light rosv guard 
petals, center flesh white, very fair flower. 

ZOE CALLot.—Very fine, bold, light rose 
flower with carmine pistils. It is peony 
formed, but a pleasing color. 

MME. JuLEs CaLLot.—Extra fine large 
rose flowers, shape perfect and color good. 

Marie JAcQguIN.—An open tulip shaped 
flower, good form, attractive, whitish 
pink with yellow stamens. 

VIRGINIE.—There is also a salmon col- 
ored variety of this name—good light 
rose, bold flower and strong grower. 

J. B. RENDATLER.—Good full flower of 
lively rose color. 

TRIOMPHE DE L’EXPOSITION DE LILLE. 
—Large pink flowers, petals edged whitish 
and slightly washed with carmine, large 
fine flower. 

Mme. Lotse (Mere).—Blush pink, large 
and fragrant. 

Lapy AnNnA.—Lively rose, fine form. 


DARK SHADES. 

L’EcLATANTE.—Carmine, 
center, beautiful. 

Jussieu.—Very dark purple. 

CoMTE DE NIEPPERG.—Not over full but 
a fine, clear, showy currant red. 

CHARLES BINDER.—Fine full flower of 
a striking red color; good garden variety. 
Color described in French as ‘‘rouge 
violace,”’ 


dark rose 
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M. P. Rispourc.—A very showy, lively 
dark rose. 

L’AVENIR.—Fine glowing dark rose, 
guard petals cup-shaped, center pzeony 
formed of lively salmon red. Attractive. 

AuGusTE LEMONIER.—Not very full but 
a very brilliant showy scarlet, about the 
same shade as Gen, Jacqueminot rose. 

CHAS. VERDIER.—Another flower with 
the same brilliant shade Very fine form. 

M. pu Ripert —Very fine, violet purple. 

M. Grprain.—Good garden variety, 
well shaped red or dark pink flower. 

EtreENNE MeEcuin.—Brilliant effective 
cherry red. One of the very showiest of 
all. 

In conclusion would say that I did not 
have the assistance of F, Schuyler 
Mathews in describing the colors of these 
flowers. To compare the flowers with 
their descriptions in catalogues, especially 
the French, I saw would lead to hepeless 
bewilderment, and sol bethought me of 
my good wife, whose color sense I here- 
tofore placed the greatest reliance in. But 
the various blendings of pinks, rose, car- 
mine, scarlet, etc. were so endless that she 
would not even attempt a description. 
So I had torely on myself. But the newer 
varieties are so beautiful that descrip- 
tions do not describe. You must see for 
yourself. Cuas. L. MANN. 

Milwaukee. 

Let us urge our readers to plant some 
peeonies, and as Mr.: Mann describes, give 
them good, deep, rich ground to grow in, 
and plenty of moisture. Starvation and 


a lack of moisture in summer are often 
the cause of the non-blooming of pzeonies 
the following year. If youlook backinto 
GARDENING, page 5, September 15, 1892, 
you will there see a fine clump of the old 
fashioned double early flowered pzonia 
Mr. Mann says should be one of three if 
limited to this number. The Chinese 
sorts behind it are far behind, not a bud 
is near ready to open. And they are so 
hardy and live so long that they appeal 
to us all. For our illustration we are 
indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. Ell- 
wanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y., who 
have a capital collection otf these fine 
flowers. 


fi GOOD HARDY VINE (Dolichos Japontcus). 


I send you under another cover the 
leaves of a hardy vine which has demon- 
strated its great usefulness and beauty 
ona neighbor’s porch. It leafs early,is a 
very vigorous—remarkably so—and very 
clean, but flowerless. The owners do not 
know its name and neither do the pro- 
fessors in the botanical section of the 
agricultural department. They said it 
evidently belonged to the bean faintly but 
wanted to see its fruit. I have hunted 
twice for seed pods in August and again 
in October. I could find none ani the 
owner said it had none. The bark is 
grev. The central leaf projects 1% inch in 
front of the other two. What is its name, 
as I want some plants? Ca Mines 

Washington, D. C. 


It is Dolichos Japonicus or as the bot- 


anists now callit Pueraria Thunbergiana. 
It is the most vigorous-growing vine at 
Dosoris, often throwiag out shoots 30 or 
40 feet long in one season. For some 
years after we planted it it died down to 
the ground every winter, but now the old 
wood lives over for ten or twenty feet; at 
Washington even the old wood is hardy. 
It is a coarse-looking vine but it keeps its 
leaves well allsummer. It belongs to the 
bean family and has purplish flowers, but 
they are not very attractive. The plants 
seldom bloom when voung. 


CAMPANULA PYRAMIDALIS.—A reader 
asks: ‘‘Do you treat it asa biennial or 
not? Isit hardy with you?” Ans. Asa 
biennial. It may be kept as a perennial, 
but with some difficulty. Besides it is so 
easily gotten up from seed and it makes 
such fine big plants as a biennial, better- 
than ever after, that there is no advan- 
tage in keeping it longer than the second 
year. Some plants ordinarily called bien- 
nials ifsown early bloom the first year, 
but thisisnot oneof them. Underamulch- 
ing of sedge or leaves as we keep holly- 
hocks and foxgloves it is hardy with us, 
but altogether we have better success 
with it when we plant it ina cold frame 
over winter as we do Canterbury bells, 
and plant it out again in early spring. It 
doesn’t blossom till after midsummer, 
sometimes not till late in the season. It 
is an excellent plant well worth growing, 
and the compact variety introduced a 
year or more ago is an additional desider- 
atum, 
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CoLD WEATHER HURTS THE SALE OF 
FLOWERS.— When in New York a bitterly 
cold day last week, we ask a large flower 
commission agent how was business, and 
he replied: ‘‘We have lots of stock and it 
is fine too, but this cold weather is hard 
on us and we cannot get rid of the 
flowers as fast as we would like to, you 
see the street peddlers and street stands 
cannot expose flowers for sale in weather 
like this, and that makes a big difference 
in our business.’? How so? we asked. 
“Well, we get rid of left over, too old,and 
poor stock in that way, and if the ped- 
dlers cannot expose it for sale they won’t 
buy it, and that’s a loss all round. But 
as regards good grade flowers we can sell 
all we get.” 


THE SMALLEST APPLE that we know of 
is the fruit of Pyrus Parkmannii. 


THE success of your p riodical has héen 
marvelous, and is fully justified by its 
value. DREN: 

New York. 


Cupip SWEET PEA—A MISTAKE.—In the 
last issue of GARDENING, page 119, the pic- 
ture of the sweet pea there shown is that 
of Blanche Burpee and not of Cupid. It 
was a compositor’s mistake. W. Atlee 
Burpee of Philadelphia, at our request, 
sent electros of both varieties direct to the 
Chicago office, but a careless compositor, 
in making up the page, used the wrong 
picture. A mistake like this is exceedingly 
mortifying to us, and we apologize to our 
readers for it. Please erase the name 
Cupid from under the picture in your 
copy, and write that of Blanche Burpee. 


THE ‘“‘WILLOW”’ by the rivers of Baby- 
lon was presumably not * a willow 
but what we now know as Populus 
Euphratica. Salix Babylonica is of 
Chinese or Japanese origin and if the 
weeping willow exists now in the valley 
of the Euphrates, it probably has been 
introduced, so says the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 


THE MADRESFIELD CouRT GRAPE, Mr. 
John Gardiner tells us, is undoubtedly the 
finest Muscat grape in existence and it 
can be grown in tubs very satisfactorily 
where the watering is under full control. 
Over-abundance of water causes this 
grape to crack when taking the second 
swelling. It will ripen at the same time 
as Black Hamburgh. 


GinsENG.—C. R. S., Williamsport Pa., 
asks for some informatian as regards the 
cultivation of ginseng root, also from 
whom he can obtain plants. Ans. Write 
to the Agricultural Department, Wash- 
ington, for a pamphlet recently published 
by it on this subject. Send to Harlan P. 
Kelsey, Highlands Nursery, Kawana, 
Mitchell Co.,N C., for theplants. Hehas 
4.0,000 of them for sale. 


THE CLIMBING METEOR ROSE.—One of 
our readers asks about this variety. 
Although we have seen thousands of little 
plants of it gotten up for sale we have not 
seen a large climbing specimen, so meet- 
ing Mr.F. R. Pierson (the largest grower 
of Meteor roses for cut flowers around 
New York) the other day we asked him 
about it. He informed us that no doubt 
it was a true Meteor, and a climber too 
in this way—that it would produce much 
longer shoots than the typical plant, but 
it wouldn’t be a climber after the fashion 
of a prairie rose. 


THE HYBRID STREPTOCARPUS.—What 
beautiful little plants they are with their 
white, lilac, purple, violet, rose, and red 
flowers, and they seem to keep in bloom 
most allthe time. Their best purpose is 
as pot plants for greenhouse decoration, 
or planted out along withferns, begonias, 
peperomia, and other little plantsin rock- 
work or rustic work in greenhouses or 
on mossed walls, and after they are full 
grown and in bloom they make good 
window plants. Shadethem from bright 
sunshine. Raise them from seed, and now 
is a good time to sowit. The seeds are 
very small, and take three weeks to ger- 
minate, but they have much vitality and 
the seedlings are not apt to damp off like 
those of begonias or gloxinias. Two 
parts fibrous loam, one of baked leaf soil, 
and one of sharp sand make a good soil 
for them, 


CHRISTMAS ROSES are not roses at all, 
they are hellebores, and belong to the 
same family «f plants as do clematis, 
anemone, columbines andlarkspur. Their 
botanical name is Helleborus niger and 
they blossom in early winter, at a time 
when they are very welcome indeed. We 
have a nice lot of themia bloom now— 





large wide-open fine white blossoms, ex- 
cellent for cut flowers. The plants are 
hardy, but as the blossoms open out of 
doors are so damaged and poor we pro- 
tect ours witha cold frame and sash in 
winter and cover it over with sedge to 
keep severe cold out. The plants are 
growing on the east side of a building 
and sheltered from the north; they are 
fully exposed all summer, and as they are 
planted out permanently they require no 
attention except in the matter of winter 
covering, and that is because we want the 
flowers. Anyone can grow these Christ- 
mas roses just as well as we can. 


FILLING THE IcE House.—First, clean 
out the ice house; have an even floor of 
wood boards, strips or even shavings, etc., 
in the bottom and the drainage perfect. 
Have the ice pond plowed both ways so 
that the cakes maybe evenl square when 
cut. Be particular in packing the ice to 
have the cakes up tight together in close 
even floors and mash up the broken cakes 
to fill up whatever chinks there may be 
between the cakes. When the house is 
full, in hard frosty weather leave it open 
at night, but be ‘particular to shut it up 
to exclude rain. Before mild weather sets 
in cover the ice with a good layer of saw- 
dust or shavings. Now the most impor- 
tant point to observe in keeping ice in 
summer is ventilation. Don’t get pos- 
sessed of the idea that in an air-tight 
house the ice will keep better than in an 
open one, for suchiscontrary to the facts. 
Keep the ice well covered and dry and 
abundantly ventilated at thetop. Read 
what Mrs Chrismansays about this (from 
long, actual experience) in GARDENING, 
page 348, August 1, 1895. 


KEROSENE STOVES FOR HEATING SMALL 
GREENHOUSES.—A L. W., New York, 
writes: ‘In the current number of GarR- 
DENING yourefer to kerosene stoves as 
dangerous. As I have used one for seven 
years in my plant room I would ask 
whether vou regard them dangerous from 
explosion or beingnoxious. [havegrown 
twenty varieties of plants and flowers 
without trouble, I may add thatextreme 
care is taken in filling and lighting as 
required by the insurance company.”’ We 
are glad to know this. The dangerliesin 
careless management and consequent 
noxious gases. Infact we have a little 
side greenhouse at Dosoris keated from an 
open door into the potting shed, except 
in quite cold weather, when we put a 
couple of large kerosene lamps into it, 
burning them all night and in the dull 
part of the day, and there is no harm to 
the plants from them. But let theselamps 
flare up too high and smoke, and harm 
will ensue, and if a drop of water touches 
the glass it breaks and the flame smokes, 
and if not detected soon the plants suffer. 


THE SUMMER WATER LiLy GARDEN.— 
Prepare for it now, not only the lilies 
themselves, but the plants you wish to 
group around your pond to give it a lux- 
uriant and tro, ical effect. Mr. Peter Bis- 
set, the head gardener at Mr. Gardner 
Hubbard’s beautiful place, Twin Oaks, 
(see GARDENING, front page, April 15, 
1895), Washington, under date ot the 9th 
inst., writes us as follows about what he 
used for this purpose: ‘‘For planting 
around the edge of the pond we used 
Ricinus Zanzibarensis a good deal and 
found it admirable, it grew to the height 
of 15 feet, also Musa ensete, Caladium 
arboreum, Aralia papyrifera, Bambusa 
aurea, Solanum Warscewiczii and C. 
giganteum, Wigandia Caracasana, Canna 
Ehemannii and various of the fine flow- 
ered sorts, Acalypha in variety, Cyperus 
alternifolius with its feet in the water; 
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Eulalia gracillima, Erianthus Ravennz 
and several others. The effect was fine, 
tropical And in good keeping with the 
surroundings.”’ The musa, solanums, 
wigandia and cyperus can be raised from 
seed and the sooner it is sown in the 
greenhouse the better; the ricinus also 
from seed, but March is soon enough to 
sow it 


POISONED By CHRYSANTHEMUMS—ARE 
THEY Guitty?—The Rey, J. C. Berrien of 
Steubenville, Ohio, writes: ‘‘I would like 
to ask ifin your experience, or if in the 
exoerience of the readers of GARDENING 
you have found the foliage of chrysanthe- 
mums to be poisonous to human flesh? I 
have noticed fur two years past about 
the time I was tying and staking my 
*mums an irritation upon my hands and 
face, accompanied withitching, sometimes 
very annoying. After the plants had been 
cut down and I ceased handling them the 
symptoms disappeared. Would such re- 
sults follow handling dried and mouldy 
leaves swept from the street, particularly 
poplar and maple? I have piles of these 
that I worked in considerably about the 
same time. I would like to put theblame 
on something else and not be obliged ‘to 
keep my hands off’ my beloved chrysan- 
themums.’’ We have never seen a case 
of poisoning by chrysanthemums nor 
have we before now heard of one. Has 
any other of our readers? Wedon’t think 
the trouble was in the maple or poplar 
leaves, but we do know that the hairs 
upon the maple keys or seed coming in 
contact with the soft parts of the hands 
often cause such an irritation. Many 
people, however, are very much more 
susceptible to ‘‘poisoning” in this way 
than are others. 


PYRETHRUM FLOWERS IN WINTER. 


A year ago a neighbor florist called our 
attention t» an experiment he was mak- 
ingin the way of growing pyrethrums 
for cut flowers in winter. The experiment 
p oved a pronounced success, and now he 
has a large span-roofed greenhouse filled 
with double white pyrethrum plants, set 
out on the benches as one would carna- 
tions, and they look very promising. 
They were planted as a succession to late 
chrysanthemums in the greenhouse. 
These pyrethrums are perfectly hardy 
herbaceous perennials that bloom in May 
and early June out of doors; their flowers 
are full-double, pure white, of good size, 
very beautiful, and have good stiff stems, 
and altogether they look somewhat after 
the manner of a good double white China 
aster, only more refined. Like most 
hardy perennials the pyrethrums need a 
decided period of rest, and without it they 
cannot be made to grow and bloom sat- 
isfactorily in winter any more than we 
can lily of the valley. Our neighbor pre- 
pared for this last spring. He got ready 
acold frame and lifting and dividing a 
lot of old plants, planted the divisions 
out in the bed of this frame, and encour- 
aged them to start early and make a full 
strong growth before midsummer, and 
cut off the flower spikes as they appeared 
so as to enlarge and strengthen the 
plants. An early growth and complete 
exposure ripened them up pretty well in 
the fall, and the frosts we had before 
Christmas from which they had no pro- 
tection seemingly have rested them 
enough, for since they have been planted 
in the greenh use they have started very 
kindly into growth. When in bloom the 
flowers will be supported by the wire hoop 
supports used for carnations. Don’t force 
the same plants every year, rather raise 


your stock for next year from outdoor 
plants that had not been forced at all 
this winter. They are very easily propa- 
gated by division in early spring. 


POINSETTIAS 


Are gorgeous winter-blooming plants, 
their heads of scarlet bracts being their 
attraction. As pot plants they are ex- 
ceedingly showy in the conservatory, and 
for a short time in the house, but for cut 
flowers they are often very unsatisfac- 
tory, they wilt so soon after being cut. 
When we cut them we strip off all unnec- 
essary foliage, then drop the sprays bodily 
into a tank of water, Jetting them float 
there for some hours, then lift them out 
and again cut a piece off of the ends of 
the stems and set them back in the water 
again for a while. After this they last 
plump and fresh fairly well for a night. 
Long leafy stems are sure to wilt the 
heads of bracts. After using them in the 
house for a night if the ends of the 
branches are shortened a little more and 
the sprays are again placed in a tank of 
water to float for a few hours they will 
plump up. Some people, after cutting 
their poinsettias dip the cut ends in hot 
water to stop the coagulation of the milk 
and thus save the pores from being 
choked and their means of absorbing 
water to keep themselves plump pre- 
se ved. The ‘‘double’”’ variety forms a 
fine succession tothe single one. As soon 
as they are done blooming cer the bracts 
are cut over we lay the plants on their 
sides on the floor under the bench of a 
greenhouse to stay there without any 
further care till April, when we shall bring 
them out, shake them out of their present 
pots, prune them hard back, repot them 
into pots, possibly smaller than the ones 
they were in before, and then set them up 
on the stage to the light, but not encour- 
age growth much till the weather is 
warm enough—end of May—to allow us 
to plunge them out of doors for the 
summer. 


SWEET PEAS. 


SOME OF THE NEW SWEET PEAs well 
worth trying are as follows. The descrip- 
tions are from the published lists: 

America—Intense and heavy cardinal 
striped variety, 

Blanche Burpee—Probably the largest 
and finest white-flowered variety in cul- 
tivation. 

Bride of Niagara—Pink and white, com- 
ing double. 

Daybreak—White ground color with 
crimseon-scarlet cloud on the back of up- 
per petal. * 

Extra Early Blanche Ferry—Said to 
come into bloom some days ahead of 
Blanche Ferry. 

Gray Friar—Large, finely formed gray- 
ish flower. 

Juanita—White lined and flaked with 
light blue. 

Katherine Tracy—Soft crimson blush. 

Oddity—Pale carmine with bright rose 
edge. 

Ramona—Creamy white, splashed and 
flaked with pink. 

Meteor — Standard orange-salmon, 
wings delicate pink with slight purple 
veins. 

BLANCHE FERRY is the most esteemed 
pink and white sweet pea in cultivation 
and itis the earliest of all. If the new 
extra early variety of it is as the raisers 
claim, ten days earlier, it will be a great 
boon not only for outdoor cultivation, 
but for growing in the greenhouse in 
winter. It isn’t as tall a grower as the 


average run of sweet peas and its seeds 
are apt to be of the best quality and they 
are low priced. If restricted t» one sort 
of sweet pea get Blanche Ferry. At the 
same time if one cannot afford to have 
more than one packet or ounce of sweet 
pea seed, by all means get mixed seed. 
Emily Henderson is simply a white flow- 
ered Blanche Ferry—the size, fo'm, dura- 
tion, earliness, etc.—everything except 
the color of the flowers, being identical, 
all of whch are an extra good recom- 
mendation. 


YELLOW-FLOWERED SWEET PEAS.—We 
haven’t any. The varieties descri ed as 
yellow are of a creamy shade. Mrs. Eck- 
ford is the best of them, but its large, 
wide-open, splendid form is more the 
attraction than its creamy color. 


DOUBLE-FLOWERED SWEET PEAS.—Not- 
withstanding all the persistent efforts of 
seed raisers to fix a double flower perma- 
nently they have not succeeded, so far as 
we have seen. This must be aggravating 
to them because when our common sweet 
peas arein the flush of their vigor and 
bloom we often find among them some 
“double” flowers. But Editor Seelye of 
Rochester, N. Y., assured us last summer 
that his tolks had trained one down so 
fine that a large percentage of the blos- 
soms could be depended on as coming 
double We must try it this year. We 
are also informed by other seed growers 
that they have established the strain 
enough to assure them of a moderate per- 
centage of double blossoms, 








The Fruit Garden. 








GREENHOUSE GRAPES. 


The foreign grapes such as Black Ham- 
burgh and Muscat of Alexandria that we 
grow in our greenhouses are of no use for 
outdoor cultivation in the northern or 
middle states, at the same time, with 
very little trouble or cost amateurs with 
a make-shift greenhouse in summer can 
grow them in firstrateorder, and I sayso 
from many years close practical experi- 
ence in this line. [Growing grapes, 
peaches and other fruits in greenhouses, 
also mushrooms, and fancy vegetables 
in winter for market is Mr. Gardiner’s 
business, and he is one of the largest and 
most successful growers of these things in 
the country.—Ep.] I have tested over 
thirty varieties of theseexotic grape vines 
thoroughly and find that if they are 
pruned in fall, and laid down and buried 
in winter, having four or five inches deep 
of loam over them they are perfectly 
hardy here out of doors. I have had 
Black Hamburgh and Muscat of Alexan- 
dria growing outside for twelve years 
and all the protection in winter they 
received was a covering of four or five 
inches of soil put on about the first of 
November. Many amateurs, gardeners, 
and floris's use greenhouses in winter and 
spring but leave them empty in summer, 
now a market man like me cannot afford 
to do that, and that there is no need of 
youdoingit. You can grow grapes in 
that greenhouse in summer just as well 
as not, and they won’t interfere in any- 
way with your winter flowers. In this 
case the vines should be planted out of 
doors in the border and close by the front 
of the greenhouse, and the canes may be 
brought inside in spring and again taken 
outside in fall through apertures made for 
this purpose. This gives the vines acom- 
plete rest in winter, and enables us to use 
the greenhouse hot or cold just as we 
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wish and without any fear of exciting the 
vines, which might be the case were they 
laid down and boxed inside the house. 

Many gardeners have also cold frame 
and hot bed sashes in use in winter and 
spring, but stored past idle in summer, 
now there is no need of this, with these 
sashes vou can very easily set up a tem- 
porary greenhouse in summer over your 
grape vines and grow and ripen your 
fruit in perfection, and have your grapes 
cut, and the sash house taken aparti1 
fall in time to let you have the sashes 
again for your winter frames. To make 
such a house, for the back wall set in posts 
to run 8 feet above ground, then use 
boards or shutters not in use in summer. 
Nail pieces of scantling 3 feet long to the 
top of the posts, to project forward like 
the rafters of the north hip of a green- 
house, on these naillight boards. The front 
should be of sash Six or seven feet is 
wide enough for the house. A few light 
posts along the front, then a board or 
plank next the ground, and a string of 
sash on their sides will give a 4 foot high 
front wall; from -op of this and leaning 
to meet the boarded hip at the top sash 
should be placed in regular order This 
is practically a hip roofed little green- 
house. The sash should be fixed tightly, 
and provision made for ventilating at the 
top at the back of the house. The vines 
should be planted 3 feet apart and 18 
inches inside from the front wall, and 
trained up on wires run through vertical 
screw eyes and nine inches from the glass. 
The vines should be planted permanently 
in rows out of doors for this purpose, and 
the temporary building merely set over 
them. The chief labor in connection with 
them in summer is training the vines and 
thinning the grapes, which is very simple 
and light work and can be done by 
children if need be. 

Ventilation may be left open day and 
night after the first of June except during 
wet and dull sunless weather, when the 
ventilators should be shut. No ventila- 
tion or draught should be admitted from 
the front of the house, and the glass 
should be shaded thinly with whitewash. 

For these exotic grape vines a clayey 
loam soil enriched with bone and rotted 
manure is best. A border six feet wide 
and two feet deep is sufficient, and it must 
be drained so that nostagnant watercan 
lay on it at any season of the year. Dur- 
ing the growing season the border should 
be mulched with a heavy dressing of 
rotted manure or litter to conserve moist- 
ure and keep the fine feeding roots near 
the surface of the ground where they can 
get additional feeding in occasional ap- 
plications of liquid manure. This having 
the roots at the surface of the ground 
where they are under full control as to 
feeding is half the battle in raising fine 
grapes. 

After the grapes are cut the sash house, 
can be taken down and removed, and by 
the first of November the vines may be 
pruned and laid down lengthwise in the 
row on top of the border, and four or 
five inches deep of loam placed on top of 
them, then all further trouble with them 
is over till next April, except to look out 
that this ridge of loam covering is not 
broken or washed down so as to expose 
any part of the canes to the light. 
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Another good way of growing catch- 
crops of grapes isin tubs. I use square 
box tubs 20 inches square at top. 16 
inches in bottom, and 12 inches deep. 
The tubs and vines are buried out of 
doors in winter, and unearthed and taken 
up before the middle of April. By bring- 
ing them into the greenhouse then and 
training the vines up to a wire or a stake 
they soon start into growth, and they 
bear good crops of grapes too. 

Josstown, N.J. JOHN G. GARDINER. 


CHESTNUT cioNns.—J. E. Prior, Conn., 
writes: ‘‘I have some 25 or 30 three year 
old seedlings of native chestnuts in my 
garden. Can you inform me where I can 
get cions of Paragon chestnut to grafton 
them?” Ans. Try Samuei C. Moon, 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 








The Vegetable Garden. 








THE BUNGH SWEET POTATO. 


Let me impress upon your readers who 
grow sweet potatoes the importance of 
this new variety. After a season’s trial of 
the Bunch yam I don’t think any of you 
will plant any moreof the running yellow 
yam. The latter is now and has been for 
many years the sweet potato of the south 
—the Ne Plus Ultra. But it is bound to 
go. Its viney, trailing, rooting along its 
branches as it runs habit, renders its 
cultivation troublesome, worse than that 
the spreading rooted vines soon become 
independent of the original root where the 
yams are forming, and absorb the nour- 
ment for their own interest and effort at 
a sub crop, and thus it is that we often 
find patches of potatoes producing a 
meagre crop although the tops look first- 
rate. If the averagerunning sweet potato 
vines could be run on trellises this would 
be avoided and the whole mission of the 
the leaves and vines would be centered 
in swelling the yams at the original root. 
But we will never take this trouble. So 
nature has now given us agood yam that 
doesn’t run at all, but gathers itself into 
a compact leafly bunch that attends 
strictly to business at the main root. It 
is a chance sport, not a seedling, and its 
tubers are identical in kind with those of 
its parent, the running yellow yam. But 
for the reasons given above it produces 
finer tubers and a heavier crop of them 
It is as easily cultivated as cotton, Al- 
through not new.by any means, it is still 
scarce. Weare adopting it altogether. 

JAMES STEWART. 

Elmwood, Memphis. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


Be careful that no frost gets to any of the 
roots stored in boxes or binsin the cellar, 
or in pits out of doors. Don’t spare the 
covering. Begin to save manure for hot- 
beds; you will need it next month. Sow 
lettuce seeds in flats in the greenhouse for 


The BEST SEEDS 
that GROW are 





plants for the earliest hotbeds. If you 
haven't sown some tomatoes sow some 
at once. Some extra early cabbage and 
cauliflower plants may also be sown 
now, and when the seedlings come up 
keep them in a moderately cool light 
place to get them well rooted and stocky; 
they should be half grown before itis time 
to plant them out permanently. Both 
rhubarb and asparagus force very easily 
from now on, and all the tr. uble with 
them is to dig them and bring them inside 
where there is a moist warmth of about 
60°. They don’t need the light. 








OUR 
Wild Flowers 
and Ferns 


are very beautiful. and so are those of other 
countries. It is my mission to grow and sell 
hardy plants) that have been tested in this 
hardy climate. I go the world over to get the 
best. My catalogue offers over 700 kinds of 
plants shrubs, vines, &c., tells how to grow and 
where to plant. senc for 2c. stamp. 

H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 





BERBERIS THUNBERGII. 


Everybody is now admiring the brilliant autumn 
colors of this splendid new Japan shrub, the foliage 
and fruits being of a most intense searlet. It is un- 
rivalled in masses or as a low hedge plant. Now is 
the time to plant. 12 to 18 inches high, $2.50 per doz.; 
$15 per 100. 18 to 24 inches, $3 per doz.:; $20 per 100. 
24 to 30 inches and upwards, $3.75 per doz. ; $25 per 100. 
A large and complete stock of all the finest decora- 
tive shrubs and plants. hedge plants, ete. My priced 
list of autumn foliage and fruit plants will be sent to 
any address. ; B. TS : 

Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 


When writing mention Gardening. 
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& WA prices. Write today it’s 

<> li Free. If you plant a tree 
or sow a seed you need it. 
If you are a market gard- 
ener, let us knowit. Men- 
Ly tion this paper. Frank 
Ford & Son, Ravenna, 0. 


ORCHIDS. & 


12 Best free growing and profuse flow- 
ering Orchids for amateurs, for $10.00. 


WI. MATHEWS, Utica, N. Y. 


SUPPLY YOU? 


Stock for nurserymen, parks and large planters 
2 our SPECIALTY. Send wants. Catalogs 
ree. 


Be SOIL $1.00 per bbl.; 5 bbls. for 


WM. H. HARRISON & SONS, 


LEBANON SPRINGS, N. Y., U.S.A 
Mention Gardening. 


PEACH TREES 2¥ te 100, 1000 or 


in Car load lots. 
TREES AND PLANTS, 2nd*;2¢ mill pay you 


N. P. BROOKS, Lakewood, (Nurseries), N. J. 
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Over 250,000 Farmers, 
Market Gardeners and COiti- 
zena attest tothe superiority of 


SALZER’S SEEDS. 


We arethe only seedsmen in 
America making a specialty 
of Farm seeds, and are the 
largest growers of Oats, 
Wheat, Potatoes $1.50 a bblL., 
Grasses, Clovers, Fodder 
Plants, etc., in the world. 


1,000,000 ROSES, 
Plants and Small Fruits. 
VEGETABLES. 


Enormous Stocka, Northern 
Grown Onion Seed only 90c. 
per pound. All prices low. 

85 Pkga. Earliest Vegeta- 
bles, postpaid, 1; 10 pkgs. 
Flower Sceda, 25c. 

Mammoth Catalog and 10 
pkgs. Grains and Grasses, 10¢. 

Catalog free for 5c. postage. 


JOHN A.SALZER SEED CO, 
5 LA-CROSSE, WIS..: 


250,000 Peach Trees 


150,000 Pear, 100,000 Plum 
75,000 Cherry, 150,000 Apple. 
Quince, Apricot, Ete. 100,000 
Nut Trees, 2,000,000 Small 
Fruits, 700,000 Koses, 1,000 
carloads Ornamental Trees and 
Hediste 
ull supply of flower and ve 
table seeds, plants, bulbs, Ae 
Elegant 168-page catalogue, free. Send 
for it before buying. HKvyerything mail 
Size postpaid. Larger by express or 
freight Safe arrival and saitsfaction 
guaranteed.Direct dealing saves money. 


42nd Year. 1,000 Acres. 
29 Greenhouses, 
STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
Box 19 PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
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T A CATALOGUE. 


A list of the best seeds sold 
y anywhere. Many choice novel- 
ties, and prices are right. Ccn- 
tains 100 pages, 400 illustrations, 
beautiful colored plates, honest descriptions. 
They cost us 17 cents each, but will be 


Mailed Free if You Name This Paper. 


IOWA SEED CO., Des Moines, Iowa. 
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GARDENS AND GARDENING. With De= 
scriptions of Trees, Shrubs, Vines and 
._Flowers. Newport Series By Lucius D. 


Davis, Newport, R. I., Editor and proprietor. 


This new Magazine, in addition to general 
descriptions of Trees, Plants, Vines and Flowers, 
will give in each number an outline sketch and 
manner of planting one of the famous Newport 
Gardens. These articles will be illustrated, so as 
to show the effects of artistic giouping in the use 
of ornamentals. At the close of the Newport 
series, it is proposed to extend similar treatment 
to other noted gardens in different sections of the 
country. 

Printed on heavy paper, with broad margins 
and in the best style of the printer’s art. Two 
numbers, October and November. have already 
been issued, one sketching a Model City Garden, 
and the other a Seaside Villa at the water’s edge. 


Price, $2.00 a year; single copies 20 cts. Ad- 
dress name of Magazine, or Proprietor, New= 
port, R. I. 





1000 Varieties of Cacti. 
500 sorts of rare BULBS. 
Many can't be had elsewhere. 
12 Cacti, $1. S5Sfor 50 cts. 
150 Blooming Bulbs, $1. 


CAC I | 60 for 50 ots. , 25 for 25 cts. 
Two Illustrated Catalogues free. 


RARE PLANTS Book on Cacti, 116 Pages, 19 cts 
A. BLANC & CO.316N. un 8t. PHILADELPHI/ 


SACRIFICE PRICE Resse 


For Standard Bartlett and Dwart NURSERY 601) 
9 


Duchesse Pear Trees; also, 
Richmond Cherry. 


100 CARLOADS 


PLANTS AND VINES AT LOW. PRICES. 


Specialties, Red Cross Currant; Loudon Red Raspberry; Wilder 

Early Pear; large English Gooseberries. 80-page Catalogue, 

alsocopy of Green’s Fruit Grower mailed free on application. 
When writing mention Gardening. 
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ESTABLISHED 1870. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


















is now ready. It is handsomely illus- 
trated by direct Photographs, and is 
full of meat. It is written for business 
and to Business Buyers it is sent free. 
If you want it write now. 

INTO DOLLARS JOHNSON & STOKES, ** Vittindciphta. Pa.” 
MOOODDOOOOOOOOOOOOCOCOOOOOOOOOOOO0000000000000 


REID'S 


Buy your Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, Vines, Roses 
and Ornamental Shrubs at headquarters. One- 
half saved. All leading varieties—new and old. 


Originators of choice fruits. Crates and Baskets.¥ 
Handsome illustrated and descriptive catalogue free. 
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PEACH. 
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$100,000. Worth.-New Crop Seeds. 


Tons and Tons of Onion, Beet, Cabbage, Cucumber, Melon, Lettuce, Radish, Squash, Tomato, Turnip Seed, 
ete., and thousands of bushels of Beans, Corn, Peas, Seed Potatoes, etc., and any quantity of Flower Seeds, 
Bulbs and Plants are offered at astonishing low prices. Every person intending to purchase $5.00 worth of 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Potatoes, etc., should send for my “ Planter’s Wholesale Catalogue” filled with all the 
best, and prices are from 30 to 50 per cent. cheaper than any other Seedsman will make you. By ordering $5.00 
worth or more, is why I can supply you at wholesale. Two or three neighbors can club together and make 
the order $5.00 and_get these prices. Do not buy until you see this Great List. It’s free to all. Nothing 
published like it. ~ Write for a copy to-day. F. B. MILLS, Seed Grower, ROSE HILL, N. Y. 


| [IPARDY ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, VINES, EVER- the anest genera assoriment of tardy Orne 
| FI GREENS, AND HARDY HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS, o entalogue on applies 


illustrated descriptive catalogue on applic®- 
tion. Plans and estimates furnished. Send your list of needs for special rates. 


{THE READING NURSERY, JACOB VW. MANNING, Proprietor, READING, MASS. 
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INAMERICA-160 PAGE. Be 
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LLLWANGER & BARRY 
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BULBS, POOR SUCCESS WITH. J.S , Prince- 
ville, Ill., writes: ‘I bought quite anum- 
ber of bulbs from a seed firm last spring 
and planted them, but not one ever came 
up. Does Fuller’s book treat on bulbs? 
I want to get a book onthem.” Ans. 
No, Fuller’s works are on treesand fruits. 
Itis Allen’s book that treats on bulbs; 
you can get it from the publisher of Gar- 
DENING, at the Chicago office. Butif you 
tellus what bulbs you want to get we 
can give you the straight truth about 
them and how to grow them as well as 
any book published. 


You PUBLISH a most excellent journal, 
which it is both a pleasure and a benefit 
to read. OxzCruUDE: 

Director Florida Experiment Station. 
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Build 
Your Own 
Greenhouse. 
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Clear Cypress is now generally conceded 
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= roofs, gables and plates. 
= this lumber for greenhouse construction, 
Zand for many years we have made a spe- 
= cialty of furnishing the finest grade. We 
= are glad to make estimates for anything 
=from a roof for a pit to the largest con- 
=servatory or range of houses; and we 
= furnish our customers, free, complete de- 
= tailed drawings from which any ordinary 
3 carpenter can put up the material cor- 
= rectly. 


# LOCKLAND LUMBER CO., 
E LOCKLAND, OHIO. 
. 
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Send forour Special Greenhouse Circular. 


THEA.T, Stearns Lumber ©., 


Neponsen;, Boston, Mass. 





KILLS RUST 


GRAPE DUS 


and MILDEW 


Sold by the Seedsmen. 
Made by BENJ. HAMMOND, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


BARGAINS IN EF] QWERS 


Send 10 cts. in stamps for 

Illustrated Catalogue. We beat the world. 

Box2, Cood & Reese Co., Springfield, O. 
Mention Gardening. 








HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 


We can supply any of the following books, postpaid, 
at the prices given. 


How to Grow Cur FLowERs (Hunt). 
—The only book on the subject. Itisa 
thoroughly reliable work by aneminently 
successful practical florist. Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GREENHOuse CONSTRUCTION (Taft) —It 
tells the whole story about how to build, 
and heat a greenhouse, be it large or 
small, and that too ina plain, easily un- 
derstood, practical way. It has 118 
illustrations, $1.50. 

BULBS AND TUBEROUS ROOTED PLANTS 
(Allen).—Over 300 pages and 75 illustra- 
tions. A new work bya specialist in this 
line. Tells about lilies, cannas, dahlias, 
hyacinths, tulips; and allmanner of bulbs 
and how to grow them indoors and out- 
sides, sammer and winter. $2.00. 

MusHrooms: How To Grow THEM 
(Falconer).—The only American book on 
the subject, 29 illustrations. Written by 
a practical mushroom grower who tells 
the whole story so tersely and plainly 
that a child can understand it. This book 
has increased mushroom growing in this 
country three fold in three years. $1.50. 

SuccEss IN MARKET GARDENING (Raw- 
son).—Written by one of the most promi- 
nent and successful market gardeners in 
the country, and who has the largest 
glasshouses for forcing vegetables for 
market in America. Outdoor and indoor 
crops are treated. Illustrated, $1.00. 

THE Rose (Ellwanger).—The standard 
work on roses in thiscountry and written 
from a field affording the widest experi- 
ence in practical knowledge and opportu- 
nities for comparison, and where every 
variety of rose ever introduced is or has 
been grown. $1.25. 

THE BIGGLE BERRY BOOK (Biggle).—A 
condensed treatise on the culture of straw- 
berries, raspberies, currants and goose- 
berries; with truthful coloredillustrations 
of 25 varieties of strawberries, 8 rasp- 
berries, 5 currants, and 5 gooseberries; 
35 illustrations in black and white; and 
portraits of 33 of the most noted berry 
growers all over the country. 50cts. 

THE PROPAGATION OF PLANTs (Fuller). 
—An illustrated book of about 350 pages. 
It tells us how to propagate all manner 
of plants, hardy and tender from an oak 
to a geranium, and describes every pro- 
cess—erafting, budding, cuttings, seed 
sowing, etc, with every manipulation 
pertaining to the subject It is the voice 
of practical experience, by one of the most 
brilliant horticulturists living. $1.50. 

MAanureEs (Sempers).—Over 200 pages; 
illustrated. It tells all about artificial, 
farmyard and other manures, what they 
are and what they are good for, the dif- 
ferent manures for the different crops and 
the different soils, how to apply them, 
and how much to use and all in sucha 
plain way that no one can misunderstand 
it. The author is an active, practical, 
horticultural chemist. 50 cents. 








DICTIONARY OF GARDENING (Nicholson). 
—An inimitable work. An encyclopedia 
of horticulture. It is the ready book of 
reference for all cultivated plants, includ- 
ing the most obscure genera and species 
as well as the most familiar. It is stand- 
ard authority onnomenclature. An Eng- 
lish work but as much appreciated here 
asin Europe. Four volumes. $20.00. 

THE GARDEN’s Story (Ellwanger).—A 
delightful book poitraying the beauties 
and pleasures of gardening in the most 
fascinating style; itiseminently practical, 
and useful too, f:r the author loves, 
knows and grows the plants he writes 
about; and has a field for observation 
and practice second to none in the coun- 
ibGVe aCe Sl OOE 

Fruits and Fruit Trees of America 
(Downing)... $5.00. 

Fruit Garden (Barry). $2.00. 

Small Fruit Culturist (Fuller). $1.50. 

Gardening for Profit (Henderson). 


2.00. 

Practical Floriculture (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

On the Rose (Parsons) $1.00. 


Truck Farming at the South (Oemler). 
$1.50. 


Window Flower Garden (Heinrich). 75c, 
Ornamental Gardening (Long). $2.00- 


ArT Out OF Doors (Van Rensselaer) — 
Hints on good taste in gardening. $1 50. 


THE FLOWERS OF JAPAN and the Art of 
Floral Arrangement. Colored and plain 
plates. (Conder.) $12 50. 


SWEET SCENTED FLOWERS AND FRA- 
GRANT Leaves (McDonald). A very in- 
teresting subject handled in a popular 
and masterly way. $1.50. 


BoranicaL DicTIONARY (Paxton). His- 
tory and culture of plants kn» wn in gar- 
dens. New and enlarged edition, $7.20. 


THE WILD GARDEN (Robinson). How 
to make alloutdoors beautiful, more espe- 
cially the wilder and rougher parts of the 
grounds about our homes, by the great- 
est master in that art. Splendidly illu - 
trated from life. $4.80. 


How To KNow THE WILD FLOWERS 
(Dana). Guide to the names, haunts and 
habits of our common Wild Flowers. 
Illustrated. $1.75. 


ACCORDING TO SEASON (Dana).—Talks 
about the Flowers in the order of their 
appearance in the woods or fields. $0.75. 


Volumes 1 and 2 of GARDENING.—Bound 
in half leather, beautifully illustrated, 
$2.25 each. Vol. 3, bound in style uni- 
form with Vols. 1 and 2, price $3.25 post- 
paid. The set of three by express, not 
prepaid, $7.00. These three volumes, 
with their complete indexes, are alone 
an exceedingly valuable horticultural 
library. 


We are prepared to furnish any other book on any horticultural subject. 
Please mention what you wish to get in this line. 


> .. THE GARDENING GO., Monon Building, Ghicago. 


THE ORIGINATORS OF THE STANDARD FLOWER POTS. 


Our capacity now is 


(2,000,000 STANDARD FLOWER POTS 


PERF YHAR. 
Send for price list. 

BRANCH WAREHOUSES: 
Randolph Ave. & Union St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Jackson Ave. & Pearson St., Long Island City, N. Y. 


ie8°A full line of Bulb Pans. 
The Whilldin Pottery Company, 


713 TO 719 WHARTON ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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JOHN GC. MONINGER CO. 


Cypress 


WRITE 
Green-House Fr 
ed Construction 
307 Material. 


Hawthorne Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


EPPING 


Steam Pumps. 
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MUON IM \ 


For WATER SUPPLY 
and DEEP WELLS. 


EPPING, GARPENTER & CO, tta. 
2420 Penn Ave, PITTSBURGH, PA, 


‘Peter Phillips, Punxsutawney, Pa., uses no 
other pump in his brewery.”’ 


‘‘Peter Shaver, Wegee, O., uses no other pump 


in his coal mines.”’ 
Try DREER’S 
GARDEN SEEDS 


Plants Bulbs and Requisites 


They are the Best at the 

Lowest Prices. Catalogue 

aun of garder topics mailed 
ee. 






Henry A. Dreer, 
714 Chestnut St. Phila. 


When you write an 
advertiser please state 
that you saw the adv. 
in GARDENING. 











Established 50 Years. 


Horticultural Architects and Builders 


And Largest Manufacturers ot 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 
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Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palm Houses, etc. erected complete with our Patent Iron 
Frame Construction. 
SEND FOUR CENTS FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES. 


233 Mercer Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
H. fl. HOOKER COPIPANY, 


57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 


GLASS FOR GREENHOUSES. —_ 


Plate, Window and Art Glass, Paints, Oils, Etc. 


Announcement to Florists.___.—_!, 


We desire to announce the dissolution of the firm of Sipfile, Dopffel & Co., and to introduce to the trade 
its successor, The SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., which will be under the management of William Dopffel 
and Conrad Breitschwerth. The business will be conducted as heretofore, except on a larger scale to 
meet the growing demand for our goods, We have accordingly enlarged our plant and capacity and with 
unsurpassed facilities are now prepared to fill the largest order on short notice. Our latest improved 
machines are turning out the best and most serviceable flower pots in the market, and assuring you of 
our intention to lead in further improvements we solicit a continuance of your patronage in the belief 
that we can supply just what is needed at a price and in a manner satisfactory to all.- 
Send for price list and samples and we know you willgiveusanorder. ....... 


SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., Office 403 N. Salina St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


WATER 


For Your 

GREEN HOUSE, 

ROSE HOUSE, 
NURSERY, 


Conservatory, Lawn, 
House, Garden,Stock 
orany other purpose. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue HOT-Al R 
DeLAMATER-RIDER ano PU MPING 


DeLAMATER-ERICSSON 
umPinc — ENGINE. 
ENCINE. 
Their operation is so simple and 
safethatachildcanrunthem They 


will pump water from shallow 
streams or any k.nd of well. The 
can be arranged for any kind of fue 
Capacity 1.500 to 30 ,0U0 galions 
of wat+r a day, according to size. 


The De Lamater Iron Works, 
467 ‘West Broadway, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
When writing mention Gardening. 
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if a Page agent claims our wire is 50 to100 per cent 


ERICSSON, 


better than usedin any other fence. Make him 
proveit. Hecandoitor we will disown him. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO.. Adrian, Mich. 


Bound Volumes 
GARDENING. 


Vols. 1 and 2, bound in half leather 
in uniform style with complete indexes, 
$2.25 each, postpaid. 

Vol. 3, bound in style uniform with 
Vols. 1 and 2, price $3.25 postpaid. 

The set of three volumes by express, 
not prepaid, $7.00. These three vol- 
umes, with their complete indexes, are 
alone an exceedingly valuable horti- 
cultural library. 


THE GARDENING CO. 
Monon Building, CHICAGO. 





When you write an 
advertiser please state 
that you saw the adv. 
in GARDENING. 
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For Flowers Indoors. 





Bowker’s 
Flower Food. 


A rich, concentrated fertilizer, 
odorless, made from chemicals ;—® 
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applied in solution once or twice=™ 
a month, makes house plants grow—® 
me eee and blossom abun- 


APUPSTNRP ENTREE NTPNPATE NTP ANTE 
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A small spoonful for a 2-inch pot. 
A larger spoonful for a 4-inch pot. 
Enough for 30 plants 3 months, 25¢. 
Enough for 30 plants a whole year, 
50C. 
We pay the postage and send a book——w» 
@ on ‘‘ Window Gardening ”’ free with each = 
a package. 
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Belle Siebrecht, 
THE NEW ROSE. 


The best Everblooming Rose to date, 
so say the most successful Com- 
mercial and Private gardeners. 


We are shipping yet every day. 


SIEBREGHT & WADLEY, 


Rose Hill Nurseries, 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Mention this paper 


FLOWER POTS. 


- STANDARD . 


You will make a mistake if you place your 
orders for flower pots this Spring without 
first receiving our estimates for same. 

Our plant is now the Largest in the World. 
Our stock unlimited. Our goods equaled 
by none. 


Asn: HEWS & CO., 
North Cambridge, Mass. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 
and SHRUBS . . 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Specimen Plants for Lawns and Cem- 
eteries. Send for Catalogue. 


SAMUEL C. MOON, 
* + Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Ld TN EEE Phoenix) NURSERY. 
cres. Thirteen Greenhouses. 


Trees Plants 


We offer a large and fine stock of every description 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Vines, Small ee medee Plants, 
Fruit and Forest Tree S eedlin ings. Priced 
Catalogue mailed free. Established 1852. 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Sue. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Tl. 














LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
Horticultural Architects < Builders, 


SE AND HOT WATER HEATING Erawecns 


Plans and estimates furnished on application. 





Largest builders of Greenhouse Structures. Six highest Awards at the World’s Fair. 
t2"Send Four Cents Postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Archit ice, 
LORD & BURNHAM CO. Arne ra ries oist st. 
Factory: NEW YORK CITY. 
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YOU CAN RETIRE | 
AT NIG HT with perfect assurance that your 


plants will be protected fiom frost, and that when you 
get up in the morning the temperature in the houses , 


Irvington-on=-Hudson, N. Y. 


will not have changed —if you have a 


“LITTLE GIANT” HOT WATER HEATER, 
American Lotler Company 


NEW YORK: 94 Center St. CHICAGO: 84 Lake St. 
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ELLWANGER & BARRY’S 
1896 CATALOGUE 


is now ready and will be mailed free to regular customers, 
to others on receipt of ten cents to cover postage. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


S6th YRAR. 























“LITTLE GIANT.” 
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Planting plansand specifica- | Land S Ci a pe i ik ch | fee ie 


tions furnished and visits for , 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


consultation made. References ! 

and full information on inquiry. 
ett ce wn nm mn rr ar - - ew ew ee! 

We are offering new Seed, crop 1895, of the best 

kinds of these seeds in the world. You require both 

for early. Our New 1896 pages ready. 


| large pkt. ‘‘International’’ Mixed Pansy, 25c. 


—_AND— Sweet Pea New ‘‘America,"’ pkt. I5c, 


**Cupid,’’ pkt. 25c. 
) 
SWEET PEAS, vaucnan’s seep STORE, 
B | NEW YORK, 26 Barclay St. 84 & 86 Randolp St., CHICAGO 

and General Nursery Stock, Ornamental and 

EVERG RE ENS Useful. Immense stock, larze assortment. 
Wholesale and Retail. Prices very low. Send for c mplete Price List mailed Fyvee. 

EVERGREEN NURSERY CO., Evergreen, Door Co., 
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$2.00 A YEAR. 
24 NUMBERS. 


Vol. IV. 


CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 1, 1896. 


SINGLE Copy 
10 CENTS. 


No. 82. 











MR. O. D. MUNN’S TERRACE 





Landscape Gardening. 





MR. O. D. MUNN’S TERRAGE GARDEN. 


This terrace garden is on a sunny slope 
of the Orange Mountains, near to Eagle 
Rock, whichis 625 feet above sea level, 
and from it one gets a splendid view of 
New York City, the harbor, and sur- 
rounding country. The woods in the 
background are on the summit of the hill 
and consist of natural growth of oak, 
beech, hickory, etc., andform an excellent 
protection to the gardenin front from the 
northwest winds. 


The steepness of the hillside on which 


the terrace garden is made is ten inches in 
three feet. The soil is clayey loam with 


GARDEN, ORANGE, N. J. 





shallow clay subsoil resting on trap rock. 
There are eight terraces, witheight flights 
of steps, but the lowermost terrace is not 
shown in the picture. The average width 
of each terrace is 25 feet and length from 
end to end 200 feet. The height of the 
banks is about 10 feet each, and they 
have a slope of about 60°. The banks are 
faced with grass, the grass lapping over 
a little on the level both at top and bot- 
tom. To begin with they were sodded, 
the sods being staked in place till they 
took firm hold in the ground. There is 
very little trouble from washing and rut- 
ting by heavy rains because at the top of 
the garden is a ditch and drains running 
to right and left that carry away all the 
surface overflow from above. Notwith- 
standing the breadth of terracesthe grass 
doesn’t burn out in summer nearas much 
as one might imagine, and this is largely 








due to the fact that it is not kept closely 
shaved by the mower; on account of the 
steepness of the grade scythes are em- 
ployed instead of mowing machines, and 
the grass is not cut as oftenor asshort as 
it would be were machines used. This 
always leaves a few inches of grass to 
protect the sod, and when it is ‘combed 
down with the rake it looks very well. 
The same helps to protect it in winter. 

The soil of the terraces is made soil, 
that is it is good loam carted on there. 
The walks are all macadamized and edged 
with box. 

The geometrical flower garden seen in 
the picture is filled with ordinary summer 
bedding plants as geraniums, coleus, 
petunias, alyssum and thelike. One of the 
lower terraces is filled with cannas, peren- 
nial sunflowers, and other large and mis- 
cellaneous hardy border plants. In the 
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front of the upper terraces is planted a 
large variety of hardy perennial, annual 
and bedding plants, that keep up a gay 
effect all summer long. Back of them 
small vegetables are grown, and all do 
very well. 

The vines seen trained on one of the 
lower terraces are hardy grapes, they 
also appear over the arch. The varieties 
consist of Wilder, Niagara, Brighton, 
Pocklington, and Concord. 

The box edgings are clipped in April. 
They are not protected in any way in 
winter, and they seem to be hardy enough, 
coming through unhurt, But wherever 
the box is a little under the shade of trees 
in summer it suffers more in winter than 
what is fully exposed. 


The steps are made of the best Georgia 
pine, 4-inch plank 12 inches wide, which 
is the width of the tread; the riser is 
7inches. The railings to the steps of 
rustic design are of locust. The vasesare 
turned out of solid locust, and are 4 feet 
high. There are thirty-four of them. As 
regards wind there is no trouble with 
them, they are so firmly fixed and the 
place is so well sheltered around with 
woods. They are filled with Yucca aloifolia 
variegata and agaves, which are taken 
into the cool greenhouse in winter. 


At the corners of the lower steps, on 
each side, is a clump ofttree peonies. At 
the base of the third flight of steps 
(second as seen in picture) are clumps of 
the zebra-striped eulalia grass. Oneither 
side are also pillars of cypress vine raised 
iron: seed sown in spring; it is in full 
beauty from June till frost. 

Among the prominent shrubs shown in 
the illustration are purple leaved barberry 
to the left; and a group of deciduous 
magnolias to the right. Rhododendrons 
. thrive nicely here, notably the hybrids of 
Catawbiense, and R. maximum grows 
wild in abundance in the ravines in the 
woods. 

The summer house at the top is made 
of rustic cedar, roofed with slate, and 
floored with Georgia pine. The flooring 
is very lasting. The rustic work is painted 
frequently with linseed oil and burned 
umber, which gives it an appearance of 
bog oak. Around the summer house are 
planted golden oak, purple and fern 
leaved beech, Retinospora filitera ‘and 
Azalea amcena. ‘The azalea gets no pro- 
tection in winter and it usually lives very 
well, but last winter it got burned a 
little. 

There are two hydrants at each flight 
of steps, one on either side, thus provid- 
ing ample facilities for artificial watering. 

The apple orchard to the left contains 
such varieties as Baldwin, Northern Spy, 
Rhode Island Greening, Red Astrachan, 
Early Harvest and Golden Sweet, and 
they all do very well. But on account of 
the steepness of the land it has got to 
have a surface dressing of manure every 
year. 


A PLEASING GOMBINATION. 


In a bed composed of shrubsand herba- 
ceous perennials, the shrubs are planted 
mainly at the back, if the bed be a one 
sided one or in the center if it is to be 
viewed on both sides, and in each case 
the shrubs now and then come out to the 
extreme front. Between these promon- 
tories of shrubs are left ample sized bays 
for perennials or for low growing shrubs. 
This method ensures irregularity of out- 
line so essential, and cozy nooks for flow- 
ers. Many perennials that are handsome 
in flower, are apt to be somewhat bare of 
leaves at the bottom, or they may have 
too stiffan aspect to constitute desirable 





border plants, thus making it necessary 
for us to use a more graceful species asan 
edging. Where tall growing plants are 
used at the back in the bed I have found 
that Dicentra eximia, the Allegheny 
Mountain bleeding heart and Iris gra- 
minea, the grass-leaved iris, areadmirable 
for that purpose. I desire now to speak 
of the latter as we have it in avery pleas- 
ing combination. Two plants of the 
double-flowered Spireea prunifolia planted 
seven feet apart were used at the extreme 
outer edge of a large bed; about eight 
feet back and midway between the 
spireas is a standard shaped purple 
leaved plum (Prunus Pissardii), in front 
of the prunus is a cut leaved sumach and 
two more are in front of it, the latter be- 
ing planted about two and a half feet 
fro~ the outer edge of the bed. The 
sj.iieas and the prunus form the three 
points of a triangle and the sumachs fill 
in beeween. The Jris graminea is used as 
anedging. The foliage effect is fine all 
through the season. Young plants of the 
cut leaved sumach are used, and their 
crooked naked stems are entirely hidden 
by the iris. We have on each side the 
handsome dark green and glossy leaves 
of the spirzea, the front pendulous band 
of the dark shining grass-like leaves of the 
iris and the handsome fern-like foliage of 
the sumach leading back to the purple- 
hued leaves of the prunus whose stand- 
ard stem is hidden by the sumach. This 
is a permanent all summer aspect. The 
prunus has its flowers and the iris its 
share, and delicate and handsome they 
are, blooming in May, but these are com- 
paratively fleeting. More attention 
should be paid to foliage effect in shrub- 
bery belts, than has heretofore been the 
custom. The foliage, like the poor, are 
always with us, but the visit of the flow- 
ers of shrubsis of short duration. [We 
are surprised to know that Iris graminea 
behaves so well, and is so hardy in 
northern Illinois. Jris Sibirica and its 
varieties, especially sanguinea are the ores 
mostly used for such purposes, they are 
so hardy, so easy to grow, and last so 
well in foliage all summer.—Eb. | 
Highland Park, Ill. W. C. Ecan, 











Trees and. Shrubs. 








ROSA RUGOSA—WEIGELIAS—ANDROMEDAS., 


H. S&S. T., Elsah, Ill., asks: 

“Rosa RUGOSA, Should it be pruned when 
it has a tendency to grow ragged at the 
bottom?”’ 

Ans. Yes, prune it in hard, and do this 
anytime between now and the first of 
April. Andif you don’t like the look of 
the bare stumps in thebed, cut them right 
down to the ground, sprouts enough will 
come from the roots to replace thetop you 
may cut over. 

“WEIGELIAS —Should they be pruned, 
and if so when?” 

Ans. It the weigelias have grown tobe 
long, sprawling, arching shrubs out of all 
shape, they will probably bloom in great 
profusion, and whatever pruning is done 
now will be at the expense of that flori- 
ferousness, as all the pruned out wood is 
apt to be flowering wood, We generally 
wait till the plants are done blooming 
before we prune them, and then we cut 
them only enough to keep them shapely 
and sufficiently thin to let them ripen 
their young wood well and convert it 
into sound flowering branches. If your 
bushes are over grown and unshapely 
and you wish to get them into handsome 
form again; cut them hard hack and doit 
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now; don’t cut them clean over as you 
would a hedge or pollard tree, but cut the 
main naked branches down hard and let 
the spray remain for the time being un- 
touched. This will cause them to send up 
strong sap-shoots, and these must be 
tipped a little in early summer, and 
thinned. Bear in mindthat the more you 
cut in your trees and shrubs in winter the 
more you induce them to throw up sap 
or soft flowerless wood, summer pruning 
done judiciously and a little at a timehas 
a tendency towards floriferousness and 
fruitfulness. 

“ANDROMEDAS, are they poisonous to 
the touch?” 

Ans. We don't think so; at least we 
have handled them a good deal without 
perceiving any ill effects from them. At 
the same time other people may have dif- 
ferent experience, for we must bearin mind 
that the stagger bush (Andromeda Mari- 
ana) an abundant native shrub has abad 
reputation in this way, its foliage is con- 
sidered poisonous to domestic animals 
that eat it. 


HOLLY TREES. 


A reader in Hagerstown, Maryland, 
writes: ‘‘I am very anxious to havea 
holly tree, but some one tells me I would 
have to wait twenty years forthe berries. 


(1). Isthat true? (2). Dothey need a 
rich soil? (3). Muchwater? (4). Pro- 
tection?”’ 


2. They are not particular. But we 
find the finest specimens in the rich bot- 
tom lands. 

3. While they love rich moist soil, they 
will also grow very wellon upland. At 
Dosoris we have two trees on a south- 
facing slope, in rather dry sandy land, 
mulched in summer, and near bz other 
trees which give them shelter, and they 
do very well. It is true though that their 
growth is much slower than it would be 
in richer and moister ground. 

4. They are perfectly hardy with you 
and need no protection except from the 
cold sweep of the northwest winds, and 
all‘broad-leaved evergreens are benefited 
by that. 

1. Wesubmitted this inquiry to Mr. 
Gabriel Du Val, who is much interested in 
these trees and has a beautiful country 
home in Prince George’s Co,, Maryland, 
with splendid hollies on it (see GARDEN- 
ING, March 1, 1895, page 178), and he 
kindly replies as follows 

“Although holly trees, undeniably are 
of very slow growth, yet I think the age 
of the tree has lictle relation to its bear- 
ing berries, and I am sure your corres- 
pondent is grossly misinformed that she 
‘would have to wait twenty years for the 
berries.’ Ihave seen many young trees, 
not more than six feet in height and 
probably not more than six or eight years 
old—with quite a number of clusters of 
berries on them. It is true nevertheless, 
that the older the tree the more the ber- 
ries. I would suggest to your correspon- 
dent the caution necessary to successfully 
transplant the bush. I know of nothing 
more uncertain as to results. The smaller 
the plant the better for the purpose, and 
a sine qua non almost is that the roots 
should not be disturbed but be transferred 
with the dirt in which they are growing.” 


QUESTIONS ABOUT TREES, 


H. B. K., Hackensack, N. J., asks: 

1. ‘‘ THE RED-FLOWERING HORSE CHEST- 
Nnut.—Is it as large a tree as the white 
one, and isit as suitable a tree for the 
street?”’ 

Ans. It is not sucha large tree as the 
common white horse chestnut, and on 
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this account may not be so good a street 
tree. But it grows remarkably well here, 
forming middle sized trees and blooming 
abundantly. 

2. ‘DO THE DOUBLE-FLOWERED HORSE 
CHESTNUTS do as well as the single ones 
in the vicinity of New York?” 

Ans. Yes, every bit. Whether or no 
they may grow to become as large trees 
as the common horse chestnuts we have 
not had an opportunity of proving, but 
judging from their behavior at Dosoris 
there is nothing miffy or stunted about 
them, and they blossom freely, lasting 
longer in bloom than the single white, 
and with them we are spared the litter 
of fallen husks and nuts in fall that is so 
characteristic of single ones. 

3. “Is PAUL’S DOUBLE SCARLET-FLOW- 
ERED HAWTHORN a Suitable tree for a 
small lawn in this vicinity, and can it be 
trimmed to make a shapely tree?”’ 

Ans. It is one of our choicest May- 
blooming trees and thrives very well 
about New York, especially if in land that 
isn’t very dry or sandy. But this and all 
the European hawthorns are subject to 
red spider and mildew on their leaves in 
summer, and rust on their shoots. This 
has brought them into bad repute. Their 
good points, however, are so pronounced 
that we consider them indispensable, they 
always blossom well, and when young 
too. But the flowers of the double ones 
are not fragrant like those of the single 
ones. 

4. “My PLANTS OF KERRIA JAPONICA 
are now all single flowered, will they 
become double? This is the first year 


after purchase and the plants are about 
two feet high,” 


Ans. No. If t ey are single flowe ed 
now they are of the single flowered kind 
and will continue to be single flowered. 








‘The Flower Garden. 








GENTAUREA MARGUERITE. 


This is one of the seed novelties this 
year, and comes to us highly recom- 
mended. We read that it is ‘‘a new vari- 
ety worthy of extensive cultivation, 
superseding all the old varieties of cen- 
taurea, and bearing flowers in great pro- 
fusion; these are pure white, beautifully 
scented and in form resemble thecommon 
yellow sultan; they are simply invaluable 
for cutting purposes. It is a hardy 
annual, and for a succession of bloom till 
frost sow at different times from the end 
of March to July. Height 2 feet.’”’ The 
above is a very good description indeed. 
Our illustration is engraved from a pho- 
tograph of some flowers grown by Mr. 
Swenson of Elmhurst, Ill., last summer, 
who raised it from seed in the greenhouse 
in March, and later planted it out and 
treated it as an outdoor annu:l, and he 
was very much pleased with it. It is a 
form of the well known yellow sweet sul- 
tan (Centaurea suaveolens), and as 
its descriptive name might indicate, it 
was raised in Italy. 


SHAVINGS IN MANURE. 


A livery stable man has always 
hauled to my place, during the winter 
months, whatever manure he accumu- 
lated, hauling whenever he wanted to, at 
40 cents a two-horse load. He has here- 
tofore used ‘“‘slough grass’’ fo. bedding 
and which rots readily and has no weeds. 
This year owing to extreme drouth this 
class of bedding is scarce and he is using 
pine shavings. We generally put the 
early winter and fall’s hauling directly 
upon the lawn, did not this year on ac- 
count of the shavings. NowI don’t know 
whether to let him continue hauling or 
not. I’ve never had any experience with 
manure of this character. Would you 
continue getting it? Do you consider it 
as good as the other. Will it not take 
too long a time to rot? Cae: 


Shavings are slow to rot, but like saw- 
dust they are good absorbents. They 
won’t hurt the lawns, however, especially 
if you rake the mulching off roughly in 
early spring with close toothed wooden 
rakes, that will spread it evenly, leaving 
the fine manure only on the ground. The 
manurial element in the shavings them- 
selves is very little, and they are looked 
upon with suspicion as fungus producers, 
but we have used them in manure for 
ordinary vegetable and farm crops and 
have never known any harm from them. 
At 40 cents a load, (if the man brings you 
fair loads) we would consider that extra 
cheap manure, and be very glad to ac- 
cumulate a big heap of it. 


CLEMATIS DISEASE. 


I have been very unsuccessful: with my 
large flowered clematisas Jackmanni and 
Henryi. Some plants bought last spring 
were planted out and they started to 
grow all right, reaching seven feet high by 
midsummer, and some of them blossomed. 
But all at once the stems and foliage 
blackened and withered up as if they 
were burned. It was the same in my 
neighbors’ gardéns. [It is the common 
clematis disease. Nothing that we have 
tried has been quite effectual in either 
preventing or curing it. The fleecy white 
kinds like Flammula and paniculata are 
not subject to this evil—Ep.] J. O. B. 

Massachusetts. 


AMARANTUS SALICIFOLIUS.—H. J. F, 
Pittsburg, Pa., writes: ‘Can you tell me 
something about the utility of salicifolius 
as an ornamental foliage plant? Accord- 
ing to the description of a seedsman’s 
catalogue it ought to bea desirable plant, 
but the nurserymen seem to ignoreit. Is 
there anything difficult or unsatisfactory 
in its growth? I shall be glad to see 
something about it in GARDENING.’’ 
“Salicifolius’’ means willow-leaved and is 
a simple adjective descriptive of some 
plant of whose identity the only clue you 
give us is ‘‘an ornamental foliage plant.”’ 
This leads us to believe that you refer to 
the willow-leaved or fountain like Amar- 
antus salicifolius, a brilliant and splendid 
annual from the Philippines. Well we re- 
member the furor it caused some 25 \ ears 
ago when it was a novelty in our gar- 
dens, where its luxuriant growth, pyra- 
midal fountain form and wealth of bril- 
liantly colored, long, drooping, narrow 
foliage set us raving over its elegance. 
And for ten years after it held sway 
among novelties. But, although, it is.as 
good to-day as ever it was, our seedsmen 
generally relegate it to their general list 
of cheap seeds. Florists seldom raise 
plants of it for sale, nurserymen never 
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touch it, it isn’t in their line of business. 
It has its bad points too, for sometimes 
it refuses to be comforted, at others it 
grows nicely and all of a sudden rots off 
at the neck. With care, however, any 
one can grow some plants of it satisfac- 
torily enough and then it is grand, espec- 
ially when its leaves assume their brilliant 
hues about midsummer. 








The Greenhouse. 








GREENHOUSE PLANTS IN BLOOM. 


. The handsomest of the greenhouse vines 
now in flower is 


BIGNONIA VENUSTA, a trumpet flower 
from Brazil. The scarlet-colored flowers 
are exceedingly pretty either in the bud 
state or when fully expanded. This plant 
does not show to itself to advantage ina 
small state, consequently it should be 
planted out in a box or border inside the 
greenhouse and the vines trained along 
the rafters; it is one of the best vines for 
this purpose. After it has finished flow- 
ering it should be pruned to keepit within 
bounds. 


Pavonia WiotTt.—This little Brazilian 
shrub belongs to the Hibiscus family. It 
may be said to bea flower of many col- 
ors, the stamens are bluish, styles and 
stigmas crimson, petals purple and the 
whorl of long narrow bractlets at the 
base of the flower are bright red. The 
currect name of it is Goethea multiflora, 
the generic name being in honor of Goethe, 
the German poet, who was a great lover 
of plants. 


PITTOSPORUM UNDULATUM, a cool green- 
house shrub from Australia, is hardy in 
the extreme southern states and deserves 
to be better known. Its flowersaresmall, 
white, and in clusters at the ends of the 
branches. Its main attraction is the ex- 
quisite perfume, which resembles that of 
the Dutch hyacinth. [It is one of the 
kinds of seeds sent to us recently from 
New South Wales and which we have dis- 
tributed among our readersso far as they 
have applied for them. Ed.] 


OCHNA MULTIFLORA begins flowering 
with the new year. Itisasmall shrub 
from Sierra Leone with yellow drooping 
flowers not unlike those of a yellow 
cinquefoil. The flowers are not pretty 
enough to find favor with amateurs, but 
its beauty lies in the fruit and receptacle, 
the latter being bright red, with the fruit 
at first green, then deep purple, arranged 
on the receptacle inacircle. The seeds 
sprout easily and the seedlings flo wer the 
second year. 


THE FRAGRANT OLIVE (Osmanthus 
tragrans.) A small plant of this well- 
known shrub, if at all in a healthy state, 
can be relied upon to flower all winter. 
The flowers, which look like those of the 
common holly bush, are inconspicuous, 
but the perfume from afew of them is suf- 
ficient to scent a good-sized house. 


STROBILANTHES (Goldfussia) ANIsSO- 
PHYLLUs and S. isophyllus are exceedingly 
showy, light purple flowered greenhouse 
plants which spend the summer in mak- 
ing immense numbers of slender twiggy 
growths. These are covered for several 
weeks in winter withtheir pretty flowers. 
They require little care insummer beyond 
planting cr plunging out in a sunny situ- 
ation. 

Orcuips.—In the orchid collection at 
the White House conservatories Lelia 
anceps and L. Arnoldiana are in fine 





flower; thelast named is the most florifer- 
ous of the two, many of the spikes hav- 
ing 8x10 biossoms. Cattleya Trianz 
and its numerous varieties are well repre- 
sented; this is one of the most gorgeous 
flowered orchids and plants of it are 
cheap enough nowadays for even those of 
limited means and accommodation to 
experiment with. Cypripedium insigne 
is grown here on a large scale; 3,000 
blooms of it were used on the dinner 
table here at the cabinet dinner last week. 
It is the best known of all the tropical 
lady’s slippers, and should be in every 
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greenhouse collection, as it is as easy to 

grow as a geranium and needs no more 

heat. G. W. OLIVER. 
Washington, D. C. 


WINDOW AND PARLOR GARDENING. 


This is a beautifully gotten up, reliable 
and most helpful book of 164 pages, by 
N. Jonsson-Rose and published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price 1.25. 

The author is an educated practical 
horticulturist; he knows the plants inti- 
mately and how to grow them, and has 
the happy faculty of communicating this 
information to others in a terse, intelligi- 
ble way. He is also an artist and has 
illustrated his book with fifty-three en- 
gravings, every one of them original and 
the work of hisown pen. What a relief 
this is! The illustrations are true to life; 
they are the pictures of plants, flowers, 
implements etc. as they exist, and have 
none of the exaggeration of made-up fig- 
ures. Through the courtesy of Messrs. 
Scribner we are enabled to show youtwo 
of these picture-; one is from the chapter 
on propagation and shows how to inake 
cuttings of different plants; the otheris of 
the mother-of-thousands saxifrage (Saxi- 
fraga sarmentosa) as a bracket plant in 
the parlor window. The book begins by 
telling us of the advantages and pleasures 
of window gardening, and then the differ- 
ent parts of the plants areexplained to us. 
Now follow chapters on appliances, soils 
and manures, propagation, potting, forc- 
ing, watering, cleaning, special windows 
and terrariums, frames and pits, light, 
temperature and moisture, insects and 
diseases, decorations, baskets, vases and 
window boxes, and the veranda and 
how to adorn it. Then come chapters on 
the selection of house plants, in which 
these are classified, enumerated and sev- 
erally dealt with. We heartily recom- 


mend this book to ourreaders. It has 
none of the twaddle and nonsense pecu- 
liar to many works on this subject. It 
may be had from the publishers of Gar- 
DENING at the Chicago office. 


THE NEWER REX BEGONIAS, 


The finest of the newer begonias is 
Mrs. E. Bonner, a cross between B. Rex 
and the old B. discolor, it has marvel- 
ously fine leaves with a tendency tomake 
a joint growth. 

Bertha Morrison is the result of cross- 
ing the variety Comtesse Louise Erdody 
with old Queen of Hanover, and it is one 
of the most distinct of the whorled type. 
The Infanta is also another new whorled 
variety showing a character quite its 
own, it is not so twisted as some of the 
others, but enough so tocommand atten- 
tion. Perle Humfeld, Bertha McGregor, 
Wn, Robinson, Mrs. Sheppard, Mme. 
Mentet and Robt. Jenkins areall modified 
forms of the Rex, and brought about by 
crossing it with the better class of the 
shrubby or “flowering” kinds. No col- 
lection, however, should be without Louis 
Closson, Lesondsi, Siebold, Belle Poite- 
vine, Monge and Desfontaines, these are 
all distinct in either form or color of leaf- 
age. It may be remarked that all the 
Kex type enjoy being outside in summer 
time in shaded positions. I have seen 
some very fine beds on the north side of 
building screened from the sun. 

I hope some one may be induced to try 
cross fertilizing the newer Rex varieties 
with such kinds as Thurstonii, Mme. 
Lionnet, Duchartre, metallica, manicata, 
an1 the ranker shrubby varieties. I see 
no reason why we should not have the 
charmy leafage and bright coloring of the 
Rex on stems three to four feet in length. 
Let some of your amateur readers try 
inter-crossing on the lines suggested; it 
would beinteresting anda source of much 
pleasure, to say nothing about the pros: 
pective pecuniary reward which would 
accrue to the raiser of a new variety pos- 
sessing strong stems studded with the 
leatage of the Rex. [lt was Mr. Hill who 
had the collection of magnificent speci- 
mens of Rex begonias that were exhibited 
in Horticultural Hallat the World’s Fair. 
—Ep.] Gy ann, 

Richmond, Indiana. 


GHRYSANTHEMUMS AND DAHLIAS 
SEED. 


P. J. V., Ste. Marie, Ill., writes: ‘‘Please 
tell me how to raise and cultivate from 
seed (1) chrysanthemums, (2) dahlias, so 
I may have flowers this fall.”’ 

1. CHRYSANTHEMUMS are as easily 
raised from seed as are ten week stocks or 
China asters, except that you must sow 
them early, say in February or March to 
have the seedlings bloom well next fall. 
Sow the seeds in a pot, pan, or box in the 
window or greenhouse and treat them 
much as you would pepper plants or 
tomatoes. Use light soil. Prick off the 
seedlings singly as soon as they are fit to 
handle. When they grow big enough to 
touch one another transplant them 
farther apart in the pans or boxes or pot 
them singly. Don’t let frost touch them. 
Gradually harden them off in spring and 
plant them out early in May, and after 
that, so far as watering, cultivating, 
staking, disbudding, lifting and potting 
and other cultural details go treat them 
precisely as if they were other chrysan- 
themums raised from cuttings. 

2. Daunvias.—'Double flowered”’ dah- 
lias from seed are generally a medley lot 
of very little account, so we seldom 
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bother raising them. Very fine single- 
flowered dahlias, however, may be raised 
from seed, and the seedlings bloom 
abundantly and early the first year. 
From seed sown in March in pots or 
boxes in the window or greenhouse you 
should get plants that will begin bloom- 
ing in July, and from April sowing ina 
frame, to begin blooming in August. 
Dahlias seeds are large and not unlike 
those of zinnias, and they germinate quite 
as readily. Prick the seedlings off singly, 
harden them well beforehand and then 
plant them out about the middle of May 
where you wish to have them bloom, in 
moistish, deeply worked, rich soil. The 
tubers of these seedlings are just as good 
for lifting and storing over winter as are 
those of old varieties. 


THE GREENHOUSE. 


Get all manner of plants that require it 
repotted and ready for a good summer’s 
growth. Use clean pots, drain them 
effectively, in repotting have the ball of 
the plant deep enough that the fresh soil 
will completely cover it, but not so deep 
that an inch or so of the stem will be 
buried. In potting ram the soil very firm. 
A loose soil when well watered becomesa 
mud puddle; a very firmly packed soil no 
matter how much watered retains its 
firmness, and the plants in their short 
jointed firm wood soonshow which isthe 
better practice. The soil used in potting 
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while somewhat moist should not be wet; 
in fact it should be very free and mellow. 
Never use a large fot for a small plant; 
Overpotting is very injurious. Newly 
potted plants should be kept only moder- 
ately moist at the root till young roots 
begin to grow into the fresh soil; they 
enjoy a moist atmosphere though, and in 
the case of fine-leaved plants like dra- 
czenas, crotons, marantas, aralias, anthu- 
riums, alocasias, and the like syringing 
them overhead twice a day, say in the 
morning and again in the early after- 
noon does them much good. The blos- 
soms of plants, however should never be 
syringed overhead. 

Put in some cuttings of all manner or 
plants increased in this way, for instance 
carnations, begonias, libonias, eupato- 
riums, marguerites, stevia, streptosolen, 
fuchsias, habrothamnus, cytisus, aspara- 
gus (tenuissimus), myrtles, double 
petunias, plumbago, passion flowers, and 
many others. Bouvardias if they have 
been kept rather dry at the root since 
flowering may now be shaken out of their 
pots and their fleshy roots cut up into 
shortjpieces, say 2 inches long, if these are 
inserted as cuttings they throw out ad- 
ventitious eyes that soon grow into nice 
little plants. Ifsome clumps of Anemone 
Japonica are lifted and treated in the 
same way wecan get up a nice stock of 
them for flowering next August and Sep- 
tember. 

Keep calceolarias cool, faintly shaded 


but near the glass, and give them lots of 
water and plenty room. Don’t wet them 
much overhead. The same withcinerarias 
and late Chinese primroses and pelargo- 
niums. 


GREENHOUSE QUESTIONS. 


H., St. Louis, asks as follows: 

PITCH OF A GREENHOUSE ROOF.—Will 
not five inches of a fall do? 

Ans. Yes, very well. Seven and a half 
inches in the foot is regulation pitch. The 
more pitch the more sunlight and sun- 
heat, and vice versa. 

2. “LIME WATER, how often should 
house plants have it?”’ 

Ans. Now becareful. Don’t give lime 
water except for some special purpose as 
the killing of worms in the soil, and then 
only to carnations and soft wooded 
plants generally. Don’t give it to ever- 
green shrubby plants as azaleas. Only 
repeat the application as may seem neces- 
sary for the specific purpose for which it 
is used. 

3. “JAPAN ALLSPICE AND MAGNOLIA 
FuscATA.—Where can I get them? I can- 
not find them in any of the catalogues I 
have.” 

Ans. Try John Saul, nurseryman, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Prosper J. Berckmans, Au- 
gusta, Ga., or Reasoner Brothers, Oneco, 
Fla., or R. D. Hoyt, Seven Oaks, Fla. 

4, ‘ROSES AND CARNATIONS.-Can they be 
grown successfully in the same green- 
house?”’ 

Ans Yes, but not with the certainty 
that they can in separate houses. When 
grown together the roses are generally 
climbirg varieties; pot plants may also 
be grown pretty well. Particularly avoid 
a high temperature especially at night. 


ASPARAGUS SPRENGERI. 


Here is a new and beautiful ornamental 
species for cultivation in our greenhouses 
and window gardens. Although it is new 
in our gardens it made rapid strides in 
popularity in Europe last year. Mr. F. 
W. Burbidge, curator of the Botanic: 
Garden, Trinity College, Dublin, writes 
as follows in the London Garden Novem 
ber 9, 1895 about it. ‘I consider this one 
of the most distinct of all the indoor 
species, and as a contrast in form, habit, 
and color to A, plumosus, A. decumbens, 
etc., it well merits the attention of all 
interested in greenery for bouquets, 
wreatis and sprays. But it is most hand- 
some as seen drooping gracefully and 
naturally from pot or hanging basket in 
a warm plant house or conservatory. * * 
It is an evergreen species with silvery 
tubers, reminding one of those of some 
kinds of oxalis, and its growths are 
thrown up in free and plumose manner 
like ‘Prince of Wale’s feathers,’ as a lady 
said the other day. These feathery 
growths vary from 2 to 8 or 10 feet in 
length, and being of a fresh light or apple 
green hue, are admirably adapted for all 
delicate decorations indoors. I have had 
cut fronds in water that were quite fresh 
six weeks after they were cut from the 
plants. Like allthe species, this will grow 
in almost any soil, but in large pots or 
baskets of rich compost with a handful 
of bone dust the plumes are very long and 
beautiful. Another way is to plant out 
the crowns along the margins of the 
stages and allow the growths to fall 
over naturally like a green curtain orcas- 
cade. My plants are in pots ona shelf 
and hang down over the head of a door- 
way, and they form an admirably fresh 
green background for a few cattleyas or 
dendrobiums in flower.”’ 
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FERNS. 


We are now busy potting up our ferns 
of all kinds, deciduous and evergreen, 
mature and young, those in full leaf and 
others that had beencut over and atrest. 
Repotting them now does not mean that 
we are going to force them into renewed 
active growth at once, on the contrary, 
by keeping them moderately cool and 
inactive we hope to secure a good show- 
ing of young roots in the new soil before 
the young fronds begin to expand. Many 
growers insist that the proper time to 
repot ferns is just as they areabout start- 
ing into spring growth, but we cannot 
wait forthen, we must do now every- 
thing we possibly can to lighten our 
labor when the rush comes a month or 
two hence. Besides repotting ferns now 
is perfectly proper. 

Som.—For our general stock of ferns such 
as adiantum, pteris, nephrodium, aspi- 
dium, and vigorous growing kinds gener- 
ally, we use the same compost that we do 
for roses or carnations, that is the best 
rotted sod loam and cow manure that 
had been mixed and stacked for a year 
and add a fourth of its bulk of fine leat 
mould. Inthe case of young plants we 
may add a little sha~p sand, sometimes 
some sifted coal ashes. Golden ferns like 
less manure and more loam. For several 
kinds of surface rooting or creeping ferns 
we use fern root, swamp moss or the 
rough fibrous soddy stuff saved from the 
loam when sifting it. 


Pots.—Be sure the pots into which the 
ferns are to be repotted are perfectly clean 
inside and dry. When plants are potted 
into dirty pots the roots when they grow 
out are sure to stick to the insides of the 
pots and when the plant is turned out 
the roots tear, but when the pots used 
are clean and dry, no matter how much 
root bound the plants may be wecan turn 
them out of the pots without a torn or 
broken root, just as clean as jelly out of 
a mould. 


DRaAINAGE.—In repotting plants of all 
kinds good drainage is necessary. In the 
case of fast growing young stock like 
geraniums, coleus, and the like, for pots 
under 5-inch size we regard the hole inthe 
bottom as drainage enough, and in fact 
we do the same with such vigorous ferns 
as Pteris tremula and Nephrodium molle, 
but delicate plants of all kinds especially 
finely rooted plants should have the 
equivalent of arubbledrainin the bottom 
of their pots, this consists of a layer of 
broken potsherds, broken brick, broken 
charcoal. or cinders sifted from the ashes, 
placed over the hole, anda thin layer of 
chopped moss, half rotted leaves, the 
fibre sifted from the loam or something of 
that sort spread over the rubble to keep 
the soilin the pot from working down 
among the rubble and clogging it and 
stopping the drainage. Itisasafe practice 
however to use this rubble drainage in 
the bottom of all pots for ferns, because 
most ferns are water-loving plants, and 
should get lots of water, and ample pro- 
vision should be made for itsready drain- 
age so as to keep the suil good and sweet. 
This is a vital point. 

REPOTTING.—Never repot a dust dry 
plant nor a soaking wet one, the best 
condition of the ball of roots and soil is 
slightly moist. When youturnthe plants 
out of their pots even the drainage inthe 
bottom is likely to be enclosed in a tight 
mass of roots, and it probably will be 
necessary, in order to get the plant deep 
enough in the new pot to break away the 
roots about the old drainage, removing 
the latter too. Keep the plants welldown 
in the pots, to give plenty of room for 


water, and in potting pack the soil firmly 
with a smooth, blunt piece of wood, not 
too thick to work easily bet ween the old 
ball of roots and the side of the pot. 
Don’t over-pot the plants. From a 4-inch 
pot into a 6-inch one, from a 5intoa 7, 
from a 6 into an 8, and so on is about 
right for vigorous sorts, but small or 
slender or poorly rooted ones had better 
go froma 4 into a 5, from a5 intoa6 
and so on. Don’t bury the crowns of the 
ferns. In potting ferns having above 
ground running rhizomes such as many 
davallias and polypodiums, be sure to 
have them on top of the soil, even if you 
have to use a wire, cane, or wooden peg 
to keep them there till they firm them- 
selves with fresh roots. 

INCREASING THE STOCK by means of 
division is all right in the case of adian- 
tums like pubescens and formosum, and 
from runners as with Nephrolepis daval- 
lioides furcans, but in the case of ferns 
easily raised from seed as common maid- 
enhair, crested pteris and Aspidium fal- 
catum, we get far better plants fromseed, 
or spores rather, than in any other way. 
Of course Adiantum Farleyense must nec- 
essarily be propagated by division, as it 
never bears seed. 

YOUNG FERNS —Pick up and pot singly 
all the little ferns say of pteris or adian- 
tum you may find growing spontaneously 
in other pots, on the benches or on the 
floors. A mixture of finely chopped moss, 
leaf soil and sharp sand is a good com- 
post for the first potting of these little 
plants. 

WATERING FERNS.—Never let a fern get 
quite dry, nor a growing or evergreen 
fern so dry as to wilt. Give them plenty 
water at the root and have the atmos- 
phere moist where they are grown. While 
we may syringe or hose over the young 
ferns every fine day with more good than 
harm, wetting the foliage of specimen 
maidenhair or powdery ferns does them 
no good. 

SHADE —Pellzeas and some others may 
bear the sunshine with fairly good grace, 
but open sunshine doesn’t do any of our 
indoor ferns any good; on the other hand 
it yellows and disfigures them, therefore 
they should be kept moderately well 
shaded, adiantums especially so. 


Hor BEp Pir, BRICK OR PLANK, which 
is best, without regard to cost? asks J. O. 
B. Hewrites: “Il have no greenhouse, 
but raise a good many flowers in hotbeds, 
having to buy the manure. Tell me how 
to build it?’ Ans. Brick by all means. 
Arrange to have the bed in the frame a 
little above the ground level, never under 
it. Two feet deep of manure make a good 
hotbed, indeed 18 inches is more com- 
monly used; then say 2 feet deep of man- 
ure, 4. to 6 inches of loam, and 9 inches 
between bed of loam at front and the 
glass; this will require a front depth of 
good 3 feet Four to six inches higher at 
back than in front is the rule as regards 
plank frames, but with so permanent a 
structure as one of brick we should use 
say 9 or 12 inches higher at back than in 
front. This gives you better sunlight. 
Let the front wall rise about 15 inches, 
including plate, above ground in front 
and 2 feet or thereabout at back, If the 
brick wall isn’t proof against admitting 
frost when the frame is in use, bank 
around it witn earth, manure or leaves. 
If you use this pit as a cold frame in 
which to grow pot plants in spriag and 
fall the walls being 2 or3 inches higher all 
around may give you better service. 


SEEDS FROM NEW SoutH WaALeEs.—C. 
W. P., Shickley, Nebraska. and others. 


No, they arenot hardy. They may beslow 
to germinate too. Sow them in pots or 
boxes in the window or greenhouse, or 
delay till early in May, and then sow 
them out of doors, shading them till the 
seedlings appear. 





Orchids. 





NOTES ON ORGHIDS. 


The various articles on orchids, espe- 
cially cypripediums, in GARDENING arenot 
only very interesting to the amateur, but 
also instructive, and are therefore read 
by me very promptly. Having a little 
collection of cypripediums of my own 
[Mr. Uihlein has, we believe, the largest 
and most valuable collection ot these 
beautiful orchids in the west.—Ep ]| Itake 
liberty to say a few words of my own 
experience December and January are 
probably the two best months for this 
class of terrestrial orchids, as not less 
than some seventy different kinds are in 
bloom in my greenhouses just now. We 
have firstly all the different types of the 
C, insigne, such as Robinsonianum, mon- 
tanum, maculatum, Maulei, maximum, 
albo marginatum, Mandevillianum, 
Mooreanum, Shylletense, and dozens of 
others, too many to enumerate. Then 
there are the robust growing C. Cham- 
berlainianum, Dauthieri superbum, cal- 
urum, cardinale, pavonium, nitens, Har- 
risianum, Schlimii superbum and _albi- 
florum and venustum pardinum. Then I 
must not forget to mention the splendid 
Spicerianum oftsprings, such as Latham- 
ianum (Spicerianum X villosum), Leea- 
num (insigne X Spicerianum), and Ujih- 
leinianum (Spicerianum X Curtisii). The 
latter is an introduction of 1894 by F. 
Sander & Co., London, and it is very fine. 
It isin bloom here since December 1 and 
may last two or three weeks more. The 
following will be in bloom within a few 
days: Vernixium, chlorops, Sedenigrand- 
ifloram and superbum, Calypso, the ex- 
cellent Oakwood var., Weidlichianurm, 
Haynaldianum,\Melanophthalmum, Box- 
alli, barbatum biflorum, Harrisianum 
nigrum, and many more. 

Some kinds were recommended to be 
grown in baskets, but I find best results 
invariably in pots. Use charcoal ve y 
liberally, small cut peat mixed with some 
yellow loam same as we use for potting 
palms, keep the pots and temperature 
well moist, but avoid watering from 
overhead. My plants are sound in foliage 
and some of the 6inch pots show as 
many as eight fine blossoms each. I must 
confess there is a great deal of satisfac- 
tion for an amateur to grow cypripe- 
diums, as they are very easily managed, 
bloom regularly and remain in blossom 
for a long, long time. As to temperature 
I will say 60° to 65° suits most of them 
all the year around. The venustums, 
concolors and insignes do well out of 
doors from June until the middle of Sep- 
tember in a shady place. 

Of other orchids the Cattleya Trianze 
and C. Percivalliana; Lelia anceps, al- 
bida, autumnalis and Eyermaniana have 
passed their prime, whilst Arpophyllum 
giganteum, Zygopetalum crinitum, Sacco- 
lobium guttatum and S. giganteum, On- 
cidium Jonesianum and O. undulatum; 
Sophronitis grandiflora, Epidendrum 
cochleatum and E. ciliolare are in full 
bloom. 

Within a week or so there will be in 
blossom Vanda Amesiana, Saccolabium 
illustre and S. ampullaceum, Hartwegia 
species, Catasetum species, Calanthe 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM WM. SIMPSON. 


Turneri and C. Veitchii, Phaius grandi- 
folias, P. Bernaysii and P. Wallichii, On- 
cidium incurvum, O. Cavendishii and O. 
pubescens, Leptotes bicolor, Phalzenopsis 
grandiflora and P. Stuartiana, Odonto- 
glossum Rossii, O. pulchellum majus and 
O, luteo-purpureum, Lelia cinnabarina, 
and last but not least Dendrobium fim- 
briatum and D fimbriatum oculatum, D. 
suavissimum, D. nobile, D. Dalhousea- 
num, D. Wardianum and D. chrysanthum. 

Prices of orchids have been greatly re- 
duced the last few years, so that it does 
not require a little fortune to decorate 
the conservatory with a few of these ele- 
gant bloomers. This is especially true of 
the cypripedium family, and no conserva- 
tory should be without a dozen or two of 
the different types. 


Chicago. EDWARD G. UIHLEIN. 








Chrysanthemums. 





CHRYSANTHEMUM Wm. Simpson.—Un- 
doubtedly this is one of the finest of all our 
new varieties. It is a broad-petalled, 
incurved Japanese sort, having the center 
fully closed up, and with reflexing lower 
petals that add materially toits massive- 
ness; in color it is of deep Maud Dean 
pink; in form somewhat like Mrs. E. G. 
Hill, and its blossoms, which are borne on 
upright stiff stems, measure from 9 to 11 
inches across. It was raised from seed 
saved by Mr Joseph Heacock, Wyncote, 
Pa., from his own plants in the fall of ’93; 
first bloomed in ’94, and in ’95 captured 








however, say for about four weeks, grad- 
ually withhold water from them,so as to 
somewhat ripen the wood without caus- 
ing it to shrivel or the leaves to drop 
off, but it should be sufficient to check the 
young soft growths, in fact to virtually 
stop the plants from producing any new 
growths. When the wood has been rip- 
ened up sufficiently take a pair of sharp 
pruning shears and starting at the base 
of each plant cut away all the small 
spray like branches back to good sound 
eyes on each shoot producing them, then 
shorten the main strong branches back 
to within four or five eyes of the base 
from where they last started, but be care- 
ful to leave some green leaves on each 
shoot if possible. Then every branch and 
leaf should be carefully raked off and 
cleared away, and a good spraying of 
water from coarse rose on the hose given 
to the whole house, and at the same time 
giving a fairly liberal watering to the 
roots. Wait long enough to allow of the 
surplus moisture drying up, then with a 
stout rake draw away from the surface 
of the bed as much of the old soil as can 
be done without injuring the roots and 


‘remove it from the house, and replace it 


with a liberal top dressing of equal parts 
good loam and well decomposed manure 
well mixed up before putting it on, and 
make the surface level. Then give the 
whole a watering sufficient togo downas 
deep as the roots are. After this attend 
to daily syringings, etc , and the result 
willdoubly repay the cost and trouble for 
the next winter’s supply of roses. 
Joun N. May. 


RosE SEED.—G. H., Yarmouthport, 
Mass., asks: ‘‘Is the enclosed rose seed 
good and ripe enough to plant now?” 
Ans. Hep pretty dry, but on breaking it 
and cutting the seeds open they seem to 
be alive and well If the seeds is old it 
may take a long time to germinate. 





the highest honors at our horticultural 
exhibitions; the judges on new chrysan- 
themums gave it 86 points out of a possi- 
ble 100. It is also one of the earliest of 
our large-flowering varieties, being in 
good bloom in the latter part of October. 
It is an excellent example of how quickly 
our florists detect the good in a plant, 
and when they have found sterling merit 
how vigorously they can propagate the 
variety. Two years ago the seed from 
which Wm Simpson was raised was 
sown; to-day over 100,000 plants, and 
all propagated from that one seedling, 
are ready for the market. 





Roses. 








PRUNING OF GREENHOUSE ROSES. 


How shall I prune La France, Niphe- 
tos and Souvenir d’un Ami roses; when 
should it be done, and how muchshould I 
cut out of them? Theseroses were planted 
out in my greenhouse twelve years ago. 
Niphetos and Souvenir d’un Ami are in 
bloom now, but La France is not so pro- 
fuse. My greenhouse has a southeast 
exposure, and is somewhat shaded in 
summer. INWeak’ 

Iowa City. 

A few of thesmall sprays of non-bearing 
wood may be cut out now if the plants 
are very full of it, but do this sparingly 
at this season of the year. Defer the gen- 
eral pruning till the end of next July or 
the beginning of August; previous to that, 





The Fruit Garden. 








THE ORIGIN OF THE BALDWIN APPLE. 


The following account of the origin of 
the Baldwin apple was prepared by B. V. 
French, vice-president of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society and published 
in the Horticulturist of Albany, N. Y., 
January 1847. These facts concerning 
this well known fruit may be of interest 
to your readers, and they exemplify the 
permanence of the ‘‘really excellent.’’ As 
it appears this variety highly esteemed 
yet in many sections of the country has 
been favorably known for at least 150 
years. J. C. BERRIEN. 

Steubenville, Ohio. 

“This justly esteemed fruit originated 
in Wilmington near Boston, in that part 
which now makes a portion of the new 
town of Sommerville, in the county of 
Middlesex, Mass. The original tree grew 
on the farm of a Mr. Butters and was 
known for a time as the *‘Butters apple.” 
This tree was frequented and pecked by 
the wood pecker, and Mr. Butters called 
it the ‘‘wood pecker’? apple which was 
soon abbreviated tothe Pecker apple. My 
trees which I set out twenty-eight years 
since (1818) are registered ‘‘Pecker.” 
This fruit must have been known abouta 
century. Orchards were propagated from 
Mr. Butters’ tree, pretty freely about 
seventy-five years since by Dr. Jabez 
Brown of Wilmington and Col. Baldwin 
of Woburn and their sons, to whom the 
public are principally indebted for bring- 
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iug the fruit so generally into notice. 
From Col. Baldwin and his family, who 
introduced it largely into public notice, 
it took the name of ‘‘Baldwin,”’ by which 
the fruit is now everywhere known. Iam 
informed that Major Samuel Jaques, of 
Sommerville, eminent as an agriculturist 
breeder, and horticulturist, as wellasa 
public benefactor of his age now owns 
that part of the farm on which the origi- 
nal Baldwin tree grew, and has placed a 
monument on the site where it o..ce flour- 
ished. It has been thought by some that 
there were three varieties of the Baldwin, 
as some fruited annually, some every odd 
numerical year, and some on the even 
years which (as this 1846) is the general 
fruiting year. But on a carefulinvestiga- 
tion they are found to be identical. The 
tree with us for thriftiness, for hardiness, 
for fine form, and for vigorous strength, 
for its abundant bearing, and the beauty 
and long keeping of its fruit is placed at 
the head of all other NewEngland winter 
apples. The fruit is always fair above 
medium size of a fine rich red and yellow 
color.. The flesh nearly tender, in color, 
yellowish, rich, juicy and fine flavored; 
excellent for the table or cooking and is” 
in use from November till May.” 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


Our grape vines are all pruned and tied. 
Where vines are buried leave them undis- 
turbed. Apple, pear, peach, plum and 
other fruit trees are pruned and all 
wounds painted over. We have some 
stem-scraping to do yet; this is done bya 
common iron tree scraper; we scrape off 
the rough loose bark, and then paint the 
stems with a kerosene wash—one-third 
kerosene. This kills the scale, if any, and 
doesn’t hurt the bark at this time of year. 
If bark scale is seen on any of the young 
trees—dwarfs especially—we spray them 
all over with this kerosene wash. Dur- 
ing the last three or four years pear tree 
blight has played sad havoc among our 
dwarf bearing trees, taking the healthiest, 
biggest and best of them, and those grow- 
ing in the heaviest ground. We cutaway 
all aflected parts as soon as noticed and 
burn them. We alsospray withammoni- 
acal solution, but really the spraying 
hasn’t checked the evil. In some of our 
dry sandy land we have dwarf pear trees, 
say from 15 to 20 years old, but they are 
gnarly and unhappy, so we are going to 
root out every one of them this spring 
and plant low worked standards in their 
place. Some of these we already have 
there are very thrifty indeed, and show 
none of the stunted appearance of the 
dwarfs on quince roots. In planting 
dwarf they are generally set 3 feet infrom 
the walk and 10 feet apart. The 3 feet 
is far too close. If you have room set 
them back 5 feet from the walk, and 12 
feet apart. You can grow flowers or 
smal) vegetables between them. The 
dwart pear trees we have on good soil do 
very well indeed. 


GRAFTING GHESTNUT AND WALNUT TREES, 


T.H, M., Conn., asks: “Can the large 
F.ench chestnut and the English walnut 
be grafted successfully on our native 
chestnut and hickory trees?”’ 

Ans. The ‘‘French’’ chestnuts can be 
and are grafted on our common wild 
chestnut trees. In fact some wide awake 
farmers that have chestnu’ groves on 
rocky hillsides have cut down the native 
trees and utilized the root sprouts from 
them for grafting the finer varieties, not- 
ably Paragon, on. But we don’t think 
you will have much if any success graft- 
ing the English walnut on our native 


hickory. Grafting walnuts on walnuts is 
all right, but it requires an expert to 
handle a hickory, and even then it is far 
from a tractable stock. You should get 
the book ‘‘The Propagation of Plants 
(Fuller),’”’ price $1.50, from our Chicago 
office. Mr. Fuller, an experienced prac- 
tical tree man, tells about these things. 
He is at work on a new book altogether 
devoted to nut trees, and it will be pub- 
lished soon. 


GREENHOUSE GRAPE VINES—C. W.R, 
Whitehall, Mich, writes: ‘‘Have been 
greatly interested in Mr. Gardiner’s 
article, page 139-140, and would ask (1) 
if vines can be planted in open ground in 
well prepared beds this coming spring, 
protected during next winter asinstructed 
in the article, and house built in spring of 
1897, for their accommodation, also (2) 
where the vines of these foreign varieties 
may be purchased?’ Ans. 1. That de- 
pends on how grape vines do in your 
place; if the Rogers’ hybrids as Salem are 
at all inclined to mildew in summer, then 
these exotic sorts would be worthless 
because of their susceptibility out of doors 
to that disease. To a large extent this 
is why they need a greenhouse over them 
in summer, and top not side ventilation. 
2. Try John Gardiner, Jobstown, N. J.; 


‘or Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y. 








The Vegetable Garden. 








FORGED VEGETABLES. 


F. S., Des Moines, Iowa, is a market 
gardener and grows various kinds of veg- 
etables in greenhousesin winter, butsome 
of them are not doing well with him. The 
soil used is old hotbed compost. Unfor- 
tunately he gives us no cultural details; 
however, we shall do the best we can. 

1. CucumBERs look bad; the leaves are 
drying up, in fact won't grow. 

Ans. Root them out altogether; out 
with the soil too, and thoroughly clean 
the house they arein. It may be downy 
mildew or spot (anthracnose), either bad 
enough. If you sow or plant cucumbers 
there again use fresh soil, and be very 
guarded against cold draughts. 

2. RADISHEs not doing well. 

Ans. If not too much shaded, too thick 
or too stuffy and hot and ill-ventilated, 
sowings put in now will probably come 
all right. You can grow radishes, let- 
tuces, spinach, parsley or cauliflower all 
in the same house or temperature well 
enough, but you cannot grow cucumbers 
in the same house with them successfully; 
the amount of ventilation they will take 
would mildew your cucumbers to death. 

3. Lerruce doing fairly well. 

Ans. And it should do better from 
this on. 

4, PARSLEY growing very slow and 
showing white specks on leaves. 

Ans. A little more warmth and sun- 
shine, with water enough, and moderate 
ventilation will probably start it up 
afresh. Send us some of the white-speck 
leaves, so that we may try to find out 
what’s the trouble with them. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


Look over the root crops stored in the 
bins, cellars or pits to see that because of 
overdryness they don’t shrivel, because of 
too much warmth they do not grow, or 
too much moisture they do notrot. Rub 
off any sprouts that may appear on car- 
rots, parsnips, salsify or horseradish, or 
potatoes. Have all secure from frost 
especially potatoes, beets and carrots 


and keep the potatoes dark, that is cov- 
ered oyerso asto exclude light from them, 
and in this way keep them from getting 
green, and hence unfit for use. 

Prepare for spring. Gather together 
some fresh stable manure for hotbeds, 
and as soon as hard winter weather is 
past make up a bed in a warm, sheltered, 
sunny place. Sow some lettuce seed in 
boxes in the house or greenhouse, and ~ 
prick off or pot off the seedlings when they 
come up, so as to have them ready to 
plant into the hotbed a little later on. 
Carrots sown in February or March ina 
hotbed are fit for usein May. Spinach 
do s well in hotbeds in spring. And we 
can get up some nice early cabbage and 
cauliflower from early sowings and have 
them half grown before planting out time, 
or the spring maggots get at them. ‘Sow 
a box of Prizeteker onions in the house or 
greenhouse to plant out when the 
weather opens; this will give you very 
large bulbs. 

If you have more rhubarb plants ont of 
doors than vou want dig up the surplus 
and bring them into a warm cellar and 
cover them over with common earth and 
give them plenty water, and they’ll soon 
throw up nice tender leaf-stalks, and lots 
of them. Under the benchin a greenhouse 
is also anice place forthem. They will 
grow anywhere where they can have 
room, moisture at the root and warmth. 
The same with asparagus. 





FORGING RHUBARB. 


The difference in taste is much more 
appreciated in rhubarb that has been 
forced than that which is allowed to 
grow in the open air, the color also being 
much more enticing, and thelittle trouble 
required to grow it, should recommend it 
it to any oneevenifthev have but little con- 
venience; select two or three good strong 
roots that have been growing outdoors all 
thesummer and lift them about November, 
let them lay out of the ground ina shady 
place about two weeks and if they get fro- 
zen a few times it will not hurt them. About 
December plant them in a box or large 
pot or anything that you can get the 
roots in without breaking them and after 
giving them a good soaking of water, 
place them in a cellar or under a bench or 
any dark place where the temperature 
will remain about 50° or 55°. In about 
three or four weeks it will be ready for 
picking. Fresh roots can be put in at 
intervals of a few weeks to prolong the 
season. Of course the roots are useless 
after being forced. | THOMAS GRIFFIN 


FORGING TOMATOES IN WINTER. 


It is very easy for the amateur to pro- 
vide his table with some nice ripe 
tomatoes in winter providing he has a 
greenhouse situated where it will get a 
fair amount of sunshine and he can main- 
tain the temperature from 55° to 60°. 
Sow the seed about the middle of July and 
when the plants are up transplant them 
into small pots, and as they are filled 
with roots transplant them into larger 
pots till you finally have them into 10 or 
12-inch pots, which is large enough to 
fruit them in. 

Use a good rich soil and pot them very 
firm or they will make toosoft a growth. 
Train them to one stem and keep all the 
laterals or side growths pinched off. Pot 
them in the greenhouse about the last days 
of September before there is danger from 
frost and tie the plants to a good stout 
stake or wire to keep them in an upright 
position. When they are carrying a crop 
of fruit water them with liquid manure 
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two or three times a week, and shake or 
tap the plant occasionally with the hand 
to distribute the pollen, which will ferti- 
lize the blossoms; this is best done about 
noon, when the air is dry and the sun 
shining. Give them plenty of air when 
the weather is favorable (but avoid 
draughts) which will enable them to 
make a good stocky growth. 
THOMAS GRIFFIN. 
Westbury Station, N. Y. 


PUMPKINS—SQUASHES. 
WHAT'S THE DIFFERENCE? 


G. W. C. B., Baltimore, Maryland, 
writes: “Insome sections of country pump- 
kins, or at least such as are recognized as 
such in other sections are called squashes 
and then again in other sections this order 
of recognitionisexactly reversed. Willyou 
please define the difference bet ween pump- 
kins and squashes, so we novices can 
make the distinction also.”’ 

We submitted your inquiry to Prof. L. 
H. Bailey of Cornell University, who 
kindly replies as follows: 


It is impossible to give any distinctions 
between pumpkins and squashes _be- 
cause the vernacular names are used very 
indiscriminately. Ordinarily, what people 
in Europe call pumpkins are what we 
‘call squashes. Perhaps I can best answer 
by saying that there are three types of 
pumpkin-like plants which we grow. One 
type is characterized by a soft, round 
stem to the fruit, and to this type belong 
- the true squashes, like the Hubbard, 
Boston Marrow, Turban, Mammoth 
Chili, and the like. This species is Cucur- 
bita maxima. Another typeis character- 
ized by a very hard and deep-five-cornered 
stem, and this includes the true field 
pumpkins which are used so much for 
stock and for pies. To this type also 
belong the summer bush squashes like the 
Crookneck, and scallop varieties. This 
type is Cucurbita Pepo. This third type 
is characterized by a rather firm, cylindri- 
cal stem which has a large expansion 
where it joins the fruit and it includes the 
Cushaw, Canada Crookneck and Japan 
Crookneck types. This type is Cucurbita 
moschata. L. H. BaiLey. 


GLOBE ARTICHOKES.—A reader asks: 
“Can I grow these here in northern 
Massachusetts?’ Ans. Yes, perfectly. 
Cut them over about November 1, and 
pile leaves on top of them two feet deep 
so as to keep hard frost out of the ground. 
Don’t uncover them till April, till danger 
from sharp frost (say 5° or 10° or more) 
is past. They should do well in your part 
of the country. But give them deep, well 
drained soil in a warm sunny exposure if 
practicable. 

SEA KaLe.—The same reader asks 
about growing this vegetable, and writes: 
“T have a large basement cellar under the 
stable and carriage houseand which isn’t 
quite frost proof in winter. Using a 
manure bed there couldn’t I force seakale 
in it in spring?’’ Ans. Yes, you can grow 
it very well. If you cannot get thongs or 
young crowns in spring to makea planta- 
tion with, get some seed. One year old 
seedlings will give nice little kale, but 
nothing like so good as two year old 
crowns. If from seed, grow them in rows 
2 feet apart and the plants 6 inches asun- 
der. About November 1 cut them over, 
draw some loam up overthe crowns with 
a hoe (if in the field plow a furrow over 
them), then put a ridge of litter or old 
manure along over top of the row. All of 
chis is to help against hard frost, for your 
climate israther severe. Early next spring 








dig out every second crown and plant it 
in another row, this will leave your 
plants 2x1 foot apart insummer. For 
forcing in winter dig up the crowns in 
early November and store them in earth 
in a cool place in a shed or heeled in close 
together out of doors under a pile of 
leaves, there to be kept till needed for 
forcing, Make a hotbed in the cellar with 
a bed of earth on it and in this set the 
seakale roots pretty close together, then 
put on the frame, using close fitting 
shutters instead of sashes, and you should 
get fine kale. Asparagus, rhubarb, 
chickory, and mushrooms may also be 
grown in this frame. A little banking of 
manure around the frame and some hay 
or straw over the sash or shutter will 
make it snug from frost. 








Mushrooms. 








“SHOT”? HOLES IN MUSHROOMS, 


NaC bencoydy bas writes: sends to 
you a small box containing some dis- 
eased mushrooms. My first experience 
with this pest was noticeable on some of 
the last cutting of my first bed, the first 
cutting, say till December, had nosigns of 
it. My second bed (bearing a fine crop) 
is nearly all affected like the specimens 
sent to you. I find by disturbing the 
cavity that it is full of tiny spider-like 
insects that are visible to the naked eye. 
What is it,and what can I do to save my 
crop?” 

Ans. It looks to us like an aggravated 
case of ‘‘bullet”’ or shot holes, which you 
will find described in our book ‘‘Mush- 
rooms: How to grow them,” page 128. 
They are caused by a species of slug that 
eats a narrow hole through or deep into 
the cap of the young mushrooms. The 
spider like insects you refer to simply 
inhabit the holes and are the effect, not 
the cause of the trouble; they are almost 
always found in wounds in mushrooms, 
especially in the burst stems, but they do 
very little harm. Go into the cellars at 
night with your lantern and search for 
and kill the slugs. Sprinkle oven-dried 
fine salt all over the walls, floors, etc.; 
even if alittle of it falls on the beds it 
won’t hurt the mushrooms. Fresh lime 
my also be sprinkled on every bare sur- 
face but be careful to keep it away from 
the beds. ‘“‘Catchthem with young lettuce 
leaves’? some one may tell us. Well, at 
this time of year lettuces are generally 
less plentiful than mushrooms. 


MUSHROOMS, QUESTIONS ABOUT. 


W. #H., Hillsdale, Mich., asks as follows: 

“THE YIELD in pounds of mushrooms 
to 100 square feet of bed if a fair average 
crop is obtained?”’ 

Ans. About three-fifths of a pound per 
square foot is a good average crop. 

“*AVERAGE PRICE at wholesale during 
the winter?” 

Ans. The price to-day is50 to 60 cents. 
It fluctuates greatly however, according 
to supply and demand and quality of 
mushrooms offered, say from 15 to 65 
cents. 

“FRENCH AND ENGLISH SPAWN, com- 
parative yield?” 

Ans. We get nearly twice as much in 
weight from English as from French 
spawn. Most market growers stick to 
the English spawn; stillthe French article 
has its friends, and its white skinned 
mushrooms when they attain a fair size 
are preferred in the market. 

‘“PACKING FOR SHIPMENT, best method ?”’ 


Ans. In small chip baskets or light 
boxes, and these packed in larger crates. 
Consult your commission man, and pack 
as he advises you to. Pack in such away 
as he can best dispose of the mushrooms. 


MUSHROOM QUESTIONS. 


C. D. Heath, Ypsilanti, Mich., asks: 1. 
“How long after spawning a bed at 89° 
should it be before the mushrooms appear 
in a house temperature of 50°? 2. Will 
a bed spawned at 89° 6 inches below the 
surface, in a house temperature of 50°, 30 
days after spawning with temperature 3 
inches below surface of bed 57°, grow 
mushrooms, beds being covered with rye 
straw? If they will not grow mushrooms, 
I can sow lettuce by starting hot water 
pipes.”’ 

1. At this time of year probably seven 
to eight weeks. 

2. Yes. But you should have had that 
bed covered up long ago with enough 
straw to prevent the inside of it falling 
lower than 65°, then mushrooms would 
have showed much sooner. If it will pay 
you to use fire heat in your greenhouse 
for lettuces it surely won’t pay you to 
sacrifice a mushroom crop rather than 
give it a little heat too. 


MusSHROOMS IN THE GREENHOUSE.—G. 
E. B., Brooklyn, writes: lam a commer- 
cial florist and have an old greenhouse 
now about empty; would it pay me to 
plant it to mushrooms now, say before 
the middle of February?’ Ans. Be care- 
ful. A mushroom crop is expensive. To 
fill that house would cost you $25 or $30 
for spawn, let alone fire heat, labor, etc. 
As a catch crop under the benches, we 
would say, go ahead. But if you mean to 
fill the upper benches as well as under 
them, you may have a great success, per- 
haps as great a failure. Better take a run 
out to see C. H. Allen, he is having fine 
success with them under his carnation 
benches, or to Thomas Griffin, his cellars 
are now a sight worth seeing. 


WorbDs OF Pralse.—George S. Conover, 
the veteran horticulturist and historian 
of Geneva, N. Y., writes to tell us that 
Mr. Trumpy’s article on ‘“‘Selec€ hardy 
trees,’’ page 134, was one of the best he 
ever read, and he prays for more of it. 
Mr. John McElvery of Flatbush, Brook- 
lyn, one of the most eminent, experienced 
and enthusiastic of water lily growers in 
the country, says ‘‘That article of Mr. 
Bisset’s on ‘Aquatics’ in last GARDEN- 
ING (pages 121-2) is splendid—the best I 
ever read. It hits the nail plump on the 
head; it is the precise truth from the first 
to the last, and told in a way that the 
most inexperienced can understand. Old 
lily man as lam, I read that article over 
twice before I laid the the paper down— 
couldn’t help it.” Mr. C. W Redfern of 
Michigan was so interested in Mr. Gar- 
diner’s article on ‘‘Greenhouse grapes,” 
page 139, that he has resolved to go and 
do likewise. These words of appreciation 
are very gratifying to us, and the writers 
of the articles in question deserved them. 
But it is so all through GARDENING; we 
give our readers the most trustworthy 
information obtainable—the voice of 
actual experience We have no theory, 
no argument, no padding; we have no 
time or space for anything but pointed 
information, helpful to our readers. 


WE, ARE ALWAYS deeply interested in 
everything in GARDENING. We havetaken 
it from the first, and find it our best per- 
manent advertising medium. 

Wm. H. Harrison & Sons. 

Lebanon Springs, N. Y., Oct. 25, 795. 
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GARDENING is gotten up for its readers and in their 
interest, and it behooves you, one and all, to make it 
Interesting. If it does not exactly suit your case, 
please write and tell us what you want. It is our 
desire to help you. 

ASK ANY QUESTIONS you please about plants, 
flowers, fruits, vegetables or other practical gardening 
matters. We will take pleasure in answering them. 


SEND US NOTES of your experience in gardening in 
any line; tell us of your successes that others may be 
enlightened and encouraged, and of your failures, 
perhaps we can help you. 

SEND US PHOTOGRAPHS OR SKETCHES of your 
flowers, gardens. Paaea ated fruits, vegetables, or 
horticultural appliances that we may have them en- 
graved for GARDENING. 
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Mr. A.W. BENNET?T.—It was with much 
sorrow that we learned of the decease 
from typhoid fever on the 16 ult. of Mr. 
Bennett, Superintendent of Parks, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. He was 31 years of age, the 
son of an eminent florist (the late Wm. 
Bennett of Flatbush, L. I.), had been 
engage1 in horticulture all his lite time, 
and for the last two and a half years had 
been connected with the Pittsburg Parks. 
Here he had a splendid opportunity to 
exercise his executive ability and profes- 
sional talent, and he made the most of it, 
rendering the parks ond conservatories 
so attractive that tens of thousands of 
people have visited the greenhouses in one 
day. He was a frequent visitor to 
Dosoris, a warm personal friend of our 
own, and an admirer of and contributor 
to GARDENING. 

Bea eA ERS 


Cop SroracE.—_W. M. B., a produce 
and fruit dealer in Canada writes ‘“‘for 
information concerning the matter of 
cold storage, etc.’’ Ans. There isa news- 
paper in Chicago called Ice and Retrigera- 
tion. It is right in your line an1 cangive 
you a great deal more information on 
this matter than wecan. Write to it. 


CROTONS OUT OF DOORS IN SUMMER. Mr. 
P. J. Berckmans, of Augusta, Georgia, 
writes us: ‘For the last 2 years we have 
had remarkable success with crotons 
bedded out in full sunshine. The broad 
leaved varieties are the coming plants for 
that purpose, and I am satisfied that ere 
long they will be largely used everywhere. 
The more sun you can give them the be - 
ter they show their colors.” 


ARISTOLOCHIA GIGAS STURTEVANTII is 
the ‘“‘goose flower”’ vine that made sucha 
sensation at the World’s Fair in 1893. It 
is a tropical relative of our common pipe 
vine, It has very odd shaped blossoms 
16 to 18 inches in width, and over 20 
inches long with a long narrow tail 2 to 
3 feet long. Like all members, tropical 
and temperate of the aristolochia genus 
it luxuriates out of doors in our warm 
summer weather. In the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle just at hand is a fine picture of 
it as it appeared last year, in full growth 
and bloom, on the fence of the President’s 
garden at the White House, Washington. 


ProtTect Your Harpy PLants.—Now 
is the time when \ our plants are likely to 
suffer. When thedays geta little warmer 
at noon and we are apt to have some 
mild spells, buds swell, sap moves faster, 
and growth begins to start; all of this is 
natural. The danger lies in the sudden 
coming of a cold spell after it; this is very 
injurious to many things. See to it that 
whatever covering, as mulching, over 
strawberries, globe artichokes, lily beds 
or the like, that you had put onin Novem- 
ber or December, is still in place, that the 
shelter belts and screens are in good 
order, and that the fig trees, grape vines, 
blackberry bushes and other things lay- 
ered and covered with earth over winter 
are nowhere bare and exposed to sun- 
shine or wind. 


No Fences.—A subscriber from Mary- 
land writes: ‘‘There was much more 
interest taken in flowers here before the 
fences were taken down, but since then the 
dogs have been very discouraging.” 
That’s the key to the whole matter. We 
admit that wide, well kept streets with 
no fences on either side, but instead open 
smoothly shaven lawns between the resi- 
dences and the side walk, are very impos- 
ing, and beautiful, aristocratic, and park 
like if you will. But if we want lots of 
flowers, and more especially handsome 
evergreens we must plant them back of 
our houses where wecan fence them away 
from the dogs that pass along the street. 
If we could have no dogs with our no 
fences, then the floral and shrubbery effect 
of our front gardens would be splendid, 
but while the dogs run at will our hearts 
bleed for the ruffled beds and burnt ever- 
greens. 


BEGONIA FRGEBELII INCOMPARABILIS is a 
new begonia, a hybrid between B. Free- 
belii,a species from Ecuador, and B. poly- 
petala, one from Peru, and now making 
quite astirin Europe. Itisofvigorous, but 
low unbranched habit, with large foliage, 
and from the center throws upspikes two 
feet high of vivid orange scarlet flowers 
about two inches in diameter. Its value 
is as a glowing free-flowering winter 
blooming plant, coming in while the ordi- 





nary tuberous rooted kinds are in their 
beauty, and lasting well into winter. 
Many of our readers may remember how 
much Begonia Froebeliiwas grown about 
20 years ago for its floral brightness in 
winter, and how especially fine they were 
grown at the Such greenhouses, South 
Amboy,N.J. Unfortunately 10w days 
they are not nearly socommon. They 
are tuberous rooted with an inclination 
to rest in summer and grow and bloom 
in winter. 


To FORM A FLORAL SocreTy.—One of 
our suscribers wishes to get up a Floral 
Society; and asks how to set about it. 
Better write to the secretary of the 
Amateur Horticultural Society, Spring- 
field, Mass.; Mr. R, Manning, secretary, 
Mass, Hort. Society, Horticultural Hall, . 
Boston; and to Mr. C. E. Kemp, secretary 
Horticultural Society, Frederick, Mary- 
land or secretaries of any other similar 
societies asking them for copies of the 
constitution and by-laws of their respect- 
ive societies. These by-laws will be sug- 
gestive to you when you are framing 
by-laws to suit your case; then get your 
floral friends together and talk the mat- 
ter over, and agree toformsucha society. 
When you have drawn up a Constitution 
and By-laws, let all sign them who wish 
to become members, and pay their dues, 
then elect your officers, and you are a 
Floral Society, It is a laudable purpose, 
and there should be a society of the kind 
in every town in the country. 


DWARF JAPANESE CHERRY PLANTS.—A 
reader writes us: ‘‘I have just flowered 
some dwarf Japanese cherries, how beau- 
tiful and fragrant they are! Why don’t 
our people grow more of them? Two or 
three weeks forcing brings them into 
flower, even single branches cut oft and 
placed in water in a warm roomor green- 
house expand their buds in a few days. 
They are grand.’’ The tree referred to is 
Prunus Mume, the most commonly culti- 
vated ornamental treein Japan, Although 
it attains arboreal proportions and is 
often planted as a shade tree along the 
road sides in Corea and Japan, it is also 
the most common of all pot plants there. 
There are single and double flowered 
forms, and varieties with red, white and 
pink blossoms, and the plants are often 
grafted, contorted and dwarfed as per the 
usual pot plant methods in Japan. 
Prunus Mume comes into bloom very 
early in spring, before the leaves appear 
and is really a very beautiful plant. It is 
perfectly hardy out of doors at Dosoris. 


RAISING SEEDLINGS.—We have found 
February to be the best monthin the year 
for raising seedlings in the greenhouse; we 
can keep the house at a more equable 
temperature, and the seeds germinate 
more evenly and show less inclination to 
damp off than in any other month. This 
applies particularly to begonias, gloxin- 
las, gesneras, streptocarpus and other 
very fine seed, as well as to vincas, ver- 
benas, nerembergia and the like that 
require to be sown extra early to have 
fine plants of in May. Mimulus, lobelia 
and torenia also do well sown this month 
and can be kept within bounds before 
planting out time. Wigandi,, ferdinanda 
and fine-leaved solanums used for out- 
door summer gardening should be raised 
from seed as soon as practicable; : nd we 
always make it a point to sow euca- 
lyptus, grevillea and Schinus mollein Feb- 
ruary. But March is soon enough tosow 
the average run of summer g rden annu- 
als, as marigolds, asters, zinnias, coreop- 
sis, etc. In sowing seeds that you wish 
to germinate as soon as practicable, a 
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minimum temperature of 60° is desirable; 
shade the :eed pans or boxes from sun- 
shine -nd guard them against drying 
draughts. 


SNAPDRAGONS AS WINTER FLOWERS.— 
About Boston they have been growing a 
fine white-flowered variety of antirrhi- 
num for some years inthe greenhouses for 
winter flowers, and it has become quite 
popular. Other people throughout the 
country have now taken hold of it and it 
is being grown considerably both in 
private conservatories and commercial 
greenhouses. Amateurs as a rule grow it 
in pots as they do carnations or cinera- 
rias, but the florists plant it out on 
benches in the same way as they do car- 
nations. New plants areraised from cut- 
tings every year as we do stevias or car- 
nations, and are grown right along to 
their flowering stage, for they need no 
rest in winter as hardy herbaceous peren- 
nials generally do. True, they are more 
biennial than perennial, and out of doors, 
ifsown in spring, they bloom nicely as 
annuals. By pinching back the flower 
tips we can retard the blooming time as 
late as we wish; also by not raising the 
young plants so early in the season we 
can have them come into bloom, without 
much pinching at the required season. 
Altogether this white snapdragon is a 
pretty and useful and easily grown addi- 
tion to our winter flowers, but we ques- 
tion its popularity being long-lived. 


THE JAPAN CRIMSON GLORY VINE (Vitis 
Coigneti#) is a recent introduction from 
Japan. It isa tall growing hardy orna- 
mental woody vine whose foliage in fall 
assumes a splendid glowing crimson hue. 
Although a few plants obtained originally 
from Japan have been in cultivation in 
Europe for several years, it has so persis- 
tently defied the propagator’s art, that 
itis only since a year or two that it has 
been offered for sale. Now let us give A. 
Blanc & Co., of Philadelphia, their due 
share of credit in this matter, they offer 
it in their catalogue for 40 cents each. In 
the English catalogues just to hand the 
price charged is seven shillings and six- 
pence a plant, exactly four and a half 
times as much as we can buy it for in 
America. This difference between the 
price of Vitis Coignetige there and here may 
be taken as a common, example of the 
prices charged there for new plants as 
compared with what is charged here. 
The general public here here refuse to pay 
big prices for plants, and our florists and 
nurserymen know better than to charge 
big prices. When our florists get hold of 
a new and meritorious plant they urgeits 
propagation to the utmost, believing 
that there is more money to be made by 
selling a thousand plants at 25 centseach 
than a hundred at a dollar apiece and we 
all reap the benefit of this impulse. 


PLANTING TREES.—If you desire to 
plant any trees this spring prepare for it 
now. Make up your mind as regards 
what you want to plant and measure the 
ground and mark off the places for the 
trees; and as soon as the frost leaves the 
earth prepare the holes. The preparation 
of a hole does not consist of scooping out 
enough earth to make a cavity large 
enough to hold the roots of the tree to be 
planted, and no larger. Dig the holes 
deep and wide, say 2 feet deep and 4 to 8 
or more feet wide, removing the sand in 
the bottom and filling up with good sur- 
face earth, then you are giving atreea 
start in life that you will be glad for in 
later years. As soon as the holes are dug 
out fill them up full and let them stay 
filled till you are ready to plant the trees, 


when it isa small matter to redig them 
enough to plant it. Inselectingthe trees, 
don’t go out into the woods for them, 
but send to a reputable nurseryman for 
the best nursery-grown stock obtainable. 
The nursery trees are straight stemmed, 
well headed, full rooted, andsure togrow 
from the first; but that from the woods 
is uncertain at best and often bitterly dis- 
appointing. 

‘“POISONED BY CHRYSANTHEMUMS—ARE 
THEY GU:LTy?’’—In relation to this item 
page 138, I would answer Rev. J. C. Ber- 
rien in the affirmative; at least my own 
experience with these plants seems to 
prove that they are guilty of ‘‘poisoning”’ 
the skin. It also appearsto me that they 
are much more liable to cause this irrita- 
tion spoken of by your correspondent, if 
handled while the foliage is wet. To pre- 
vent the trouble I provide myself witha 
pair of driving gloves, from which the fin- 
gerends have been cut. These gloves I 
always wear when I work among the 
‘mums,’’ and thus obtain practical 
immunity from the annoyance. I also use 
as a further preventive an alcoholic solu- 
tion or tincture of lobelia, which mav be 
obtained in any drugstore, and which I 
always apply both before and after touch- 
ing the plants Ifwe may judge from the 
results attained in my case, I think that 
the Rev. Mr. Berrien by using the means 
indicated above will be able to continue 
raising ‘‘mums’’ and escape the trouble of 
which he complains. Above all things, 
however, let him keep his hands off while 
the foliage of the plants is wet. 

Dayton, Ohio. THEO. MEUCHE. 


Canna IraLia —In this we have some- 
thing wonderful. It was raised in Italy 
about four years ago. An illustration 
and description of it in Gardening World 
just to hand prompt us to referto it. We 
read ‘‘The plant attains a height of 6 feet 
to 9 feet and bears spikes of bloom about 
16 inches in length, and the individual 
petals measure 4 inches to 5inches. * * 
The flowers are of a brilliant scarlet, con- 
spicuously spotted, and have a broad 
border of golden yellow. The leaves 
resemble those of a musa in shape and 
size.’’ A colored plate of the flowers that 
we have seen shows enormous blossoms 
of the Queen Charlotte type. Now fora 
bit of inside history. Justas soon as this 
Italian wonder was born and bloomed, it 
was noted by an American florist. The 
next season this florist offered $1,000 for 
three plants of it, but the offer was 
refused; $2500 was asked for six roots. 
The American would not pay this. Nego- 
tiation were again opened between them 
the next summer (’94) when the Italian 
firm offered to sell fifteen roots of Italia 
and the same number of a similarly large 
flowered yellow one called Austria to the 
American for $2500. This may seem to 
bea big story, but the original Italian 
letter is in our hands. Italia is now in an 
American greenhouse, however, and the 
owner of it writes us: ‘Now don't think 
for a moment that I paid $2500 for them 
but I have now two hundred plants of 
each, and am going to sell them soon at 
$5 a plant We have had it in bloom for 
some weeks and it is fully up to the 
description.”’ Being here means multipli- 
cation of stock by the most rapid 
methods practicable. 


Witp Puants v. Nursery Srock.—A 
landscape gardener came to us the other 
day to find out where he cou'd get certain 
wild shrubs which grow in swamps, as he 
wished to dig up a large quantity of them 
to plants in masses to obtain certain 
effects. Weanswered him in this way: 
If you want to do good work, work that 


will satisfy the proprietor and redound 
in after vearsto your own glory, let those 
bushes stay in the swamps where they 
are, and go or send to the nurseries for 
the best nursery-grown stock of the kinds 
you want, and take no other. Plant these 
and thev will grow and look well from the 
first. Mr. A. B. does not want any cheap 
trash on or about his place; he wants 
nothing planted to-day that will be an 
unkempt dying or dead shrubbery—as 
your swamp collected stuff will be—next 
year. Don’t talk about the cheapness of 
it. We have been in the nursey business 
and know how cheaply nursery stock can 
be gotten up and sold; we have also dug 
up rhodora, winter berry, azalea, clethra 
and other shrubs in swamps and planted 
them in gardens, with the usual mortify- 
ing results. True, certain nurserymen 
make a business of collecting wild pla ts 
and growing them in nursery rows for one 
or two years till they become ‘‘estab- 
lished”’ plants; well, this stock is al right, 
for in disposing of it they sell only what 
is well rooted and in good health, reject- 
ing the rest. Andasarule we can buy 
this stock from them cheaper than we 
ourselves can collect it. These nursery- 
men also collect small plants or young 
seedlings, as of kalmias or rhododen- 
drons, and transfer them to their nur- 
series,growing them on forsome years,and 
making good stock out of it. 


SUMMER-FLOWERING BULBS, BTG. 


Don’t let canna roots get very dry. 
They should have been siored with the 
earth adhering to them; if you didn’t do 
this spread a little loam over them to 
keep them from getting toodrv. Keep 
them cool but always above 40°. A few 
canna roots potted now and brought 
into the greenhouse will make nice bloom- 
ing plants in two or three months. Star 
of ’91 is one of the best for this purpose. 

It doesn’t matter much how dry we 
keep the dahlia tubers they seem to keep 
well enough, still overdryness shrivels 
and weakens them, and much moisture 
causes them to grow prematurely. If you 
have any extra fine variety you wish to 
get more of put it into a pot or box of 
earth now and bring it into the green- 
house or window and let it grow; the tip 
of every shoot can be taken off and used 
as a cutting in the same way as we make 
and strike cuttings of other plants. 

It is well to go overthe gladiolus bulbs, 
pick away the bulblets and save them, 
and -remove the rough outer husk and 
dead bulb from the base. See that they 
are quite dry and stored in small bulk, 
that is not over a few inches in depth; 
also keep them cool, 45° to 50°, to pre- 
vent them starting into growth toosoon. 
Keep the bulblets by themselves and in 
spring sow them out of doors in rows as 
one would peas. If the hard dark col- 
ored skin on these bulblets is peeled off or 
partly off, the little bulbs will make a 
much bigger and surer growth in summer 
than if be left untouched, but this peeling 
had better not be done till within two to 
three weeks before planting. Gladiolus— 
aside from G. Colvillei—are now largely 
grown as greenhouse plants for spring 
and early summer flowers. Try a few. 
Take well ripened bulbs of such varieties 
as Brenchleyensis, vermilion-scarlet; 
Shakespeare, creamy white and carmine 
striped; Eugene Scribe, rose and deep 
rose, variegated; Napoleon III, scarlet; 
John Bull, whitish; and Romulus, Gark 
red with white blotch on lower petals. 
Pot them about as you would hyacinths 
and set them under the bench of the 
greenhouse but away from the hot air of 
the heating pipes, and keep drip away 
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from them till they make fair roots and 
begin to grow, then take them up to the 
light and put a stake to each pot to keep 
the plants from breaking down. 

Pick over the tuberoses. Separate the 
offsets and keep the large flowering bulbs 
by themselves and the lesser ones ina box 
by themselves. They require more warmth 
than gladiolus. 

Tigridias may be treated like gladioli, 
or kept alittle warmer. Mice and rats 
will eat them, guard them from these 
pests. 

Amorphophallus and green leaved 
caladiums should also be kept moderately 
warm, say 55° or a little over, and not 
too dry. 

Keep montbretias quite cool, say 40° 
to 45°, with a little loam over them; 
don’t keep them dust dry, for some of the 
kinds don’t make very solid bulbs. 

Hyacinthus candicans may be kept 
quite dry, giving it the same care as 
gladiolus, so may summer-blooming 
oxalis. 


GLADIOLUS. 


In field culture, where contact with the 
manure cannot be easily avoided as in 
small spaded plots, the gladiolus does 
better following a previous crop, for 
which the ground had been fertilized with 
stable manure. But no plant is benefited 
by the application of more food than it 
can consume, if this food, however, is in 
the proper condition it will not use more, 
nor be injured by it. Excessive moisture 
should be provided against by drainage. 

The gladiolus of to-day is difterent from 
the gladiolus of 15 or 16 years ago, ex- 
cept the section Gandavensis, which has 
been inbred for years, resulting in so 
serious an impairment of its vitality that 
many varieties will not produce charac- 
teristic flowers for two successive seasons. 
This excessive incrossing is the cause of 
its degeneration, which is amply proven 
by contrast with varieties having the 
least infusion of new blood from species. 
During the past season my greatest fail- 
ure was in Gandavensis, growing on a 
sandy loam, manured f.r the previous 
season’s crop, (new hybrids here grew 
over six feet high). My greatest success 
in the same section, was in a block where 
the water stood in the drills at planting 
time, and the soii was never dry. Well 
fertilized moist soil, with plenty of atmos- 
pheric moisture, will produce results ob- 
tainable under no other conditions. 

Simcoe, Ontario. H. H. Gorr. 





If you like Gardening 
please recommend it to 


your friends. 
CVSSSSSSCELSCESECBECEO 


The 
Alice Grape. snyder 


@ grape ever offered. Ripens with Concord. 
Keeps all winter; splendid quality, very 
@ productive, Catalogue with full description 
ree. F,E. Young, Nurseryman, Rochester, N.Y. 


seveceeqccceecnecoese 


Evergreens, Hardy Shrubs, 
Azaleas, finest Rhododendrons, 








Japan Maples, Roses, Hedge 

Plants, Vines, Herbaceous 
Plants, Choice Fruits. Low Prices. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


Fred. W. Kelsey, 145 Broadway, New York. 
LILIE 


Umbellatum, Splendens, etc.. by mail, for $1. five for 
60c. A. BLANC & CO., Philadelphia, Pv.; send for cat 
alogue. 


12 Lillies, such as Auratum, Elegans, Specio- 
sum, Pardalinum, Candidum, Longifiorum 


TREES 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL. 





Fever 





Small Fruits, Grapes Shrubs, 
Roses, Evergreens, Hardy 


Plants. 


LARGEST AND CHOICEST COLLECTIONS IN AMERICA. 
New Catalogue, beautifully illustrated. 


Free to regular 
customers, to others 10c. for postage. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mount Hope Nurseries, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Established over Half a Century ago. 








i 
Planting plans and specifica- ! 
tions furnished and visits for ; 
consultation made, References ! 
and full information on inquiry. | 


PANSIES 


t 
b 
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andscape firchilect- 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


We are offering new seed, crop 1895, of the best 
kinds of these seeds in the world. You require both 
for early. Our New 1896 pages ready. 


| large pkt. ‘‘International’’ Mixed Pansy, 25c. 


——AND-~— 


Sweet Pea New ‘‘America,"” pkt. I5c. 


**Cupid,”’ pkt. 25c. 


SWEET PEAS, .., VAUSHAN’S SEED STORE, § 


EVERGREENS 


Wholesale and Retail. 








ARDY ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, VINES, EVER- The finest general assoriment of Hardy Orna. 
nts in America. Two hun 
GREENS, AND HARDY HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS, ittustrated descriptive catalogue on applica 
tion. Plans and estimates furnished. Send your list of needs for special rates. 
URSERY, JACOB W. MANNING, Proprietor, READING, MASS. 


{THE READING N 


and General Nursery Stock, Ornamental and 
Useful. 


Prices very low. Send for complete Price List mailed Fvee. 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO., Evergreen, Door Co.,, Wis. 


Immense stock, large assortment. 












000,000 TREES. 





Over 1,000 varieties. Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Vines, Roses, etc. All standard and 
special varieties. Send for Illustrated Cata- 
logue. W.S. LITTLE & CO., 
Soi 8G ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





Home=Made Brick 


MUSHPOOM Spawn. 


Parties who have used this spawn pro- 
nounce it far superior to the imported. 


One of the largest mushroom companies 
writes me under date of Jan. 10th: ‘Fresh 
Spawn received comes nearer to what we 
want of anything we have ever seen.” 


5 Ibs. 50 cts.; 10 Ibs. $1.00. 
prices in quantities. 


WILLIAM FORBES, 
P. O. Box 54. Riverside, R. I. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


SEE THIS! 


Ornamental trees and plants, wholesale 
and retail. Catalogues free. Send wants. 
Large orders a specialty. 


WM. H. HARRISON & SONS, 
LEBANON SPRINGS, N. Y., U. S. A. 
PEACH TREES @: oe oa 
TREES AND PLANTS, fo ntte'ton pees’? 7°" 
N. P. BROOKS, Lakewood, (Nurseries), N. J. 


ALL THE 1896 NOVELTIES So proce eee: 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Special 





—— 
250,000 Peach Trees 


100,000 Plum best Eup. and Jap. 
150,000 Pear Std. ‘and Dwi: Pp 
75,000 Cherry, Morellos, Hearts,etc. 
150,000 Apple, Quince, Apricot. 
100,000 Nut Bearing Trees. 
2,000,000 Small Fruits and Grapes, 
750,000 Roses,Everblooming& Hardy. 


1,000 Car Loads Ornamentals, 


Full supply Flower and Wegetable Seeds 
Plants, Kulbs, ete, Elegant 168 pare 
catalogue free. Send for it before buying. 
HOEY Ena mail size postpaid. Larger by ex- 
press or freight. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. We occupy 1}44mileson the bank of 
Lake Erie. No hardier, healthier trees are grown 
On the continent. hy not procure the best 
directfrom the grower and avoid all com- 
missions. It willsave you money. 

42nd YEAR. 1000 ACRES. 
29 GREENHOUSES. 4 


THE STORRS & HARRISON C€O.- 


PAINESVILLE,O, Box 189. 


Please mention this paper. 


GUIDE TO PANSY CULTURE, 


Sent free to any address by Wm. Toole, 
Pansy Specialist, Baraboo, Wis., with Cata- 
logue of 


PREMIUM AMERICAN PANSY SEEDS. 


Also other seeds and plants. Write to 


WM. TOOLE, PANSY SPECIALIST, 
BARABOO, WISCONSIN. 


7896. ee 
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NEW, KAREand BEAUTIFUL PLANTS, BULBS and FRUITS 


ALL THE NOVELTIES OF THE SEASON. 


PLANTS: New Asparagus Sprengeri, 40c; New Allamanda, Williamsi, 25c; 
New Bougainvillea, 25c; New Caryopteris, 20c; New Carex, 25c; New Chrys- 
anthemum William Simpson, 60c; New Yellow Plume, 40c; Kioto Pink, 25c; 
Green Chrysanthemum, 50c; New Coleus for 1896, 15c; New Crimson 
Clematis, 30c; Dolichos Japonicus, 30c; Double New-Life Geranium, 25c; 
Ivy Geranium, Ryecroft Surprise, 20c; New Justicia Velutina, 30c; New 
Double Golden Rudbeckia, 40c; Crimson Rambler Rose, lic: New Golden 
Rambler Rose, 50c; New Carmine Pillar Rose, 75c; Shamrock Pea (Blue- 
oxalis), 20c; Blue Solanum, 20c; Solanum Wendlandi, 30c; Strobilanthes, 15c; 
Spiraea, Anthony Waterer, 20c; Thyrsacanthus, 20c; The Green Rose, 20c; 
Tecoma Smithi, 20c; Tetranema Mexicana, 20c, and 100 others. 


VITIS COICNETIAE, the Crimson Glory Vine, 40c. NEW FRUITS— 
Bismarck apple-fruit. when 2 years old, 40c; strawberry x raspberry, 20c; rasp- 
berry x blackberry. 60c: Mayberry, 20c; muskberry, 25c; currant x gooseberry, 
$1; winter cherry physalis, 25c—all excellent new things. 





NEW CANNAS for 1896. NEW DAHLIAS for 1896. °"SERRS?” 
The White Canna, 60c; The Pink Canna, 50c; Queen Charlotte, 25c; twelve 
New Cannas offered for the first time, $6; Crozy’s New Cannas, 1894-95, 
cheap; all other Cannas grown in this country, 50 Cannas, all distinct, good 
sort for $5; twenty Cannas Dwarf French by mail, $1. 


DAHLIA MRS. PEART,; 30c. Allthe newest Engish French and Ameri- 
can Dahlias at low prices. Hight Dahlias for $1; Purple Calla, 60c; Yellow Calla. 
$1; Black Calla, 20c; White Calla, 15¢; Heemanthus Kalbreyerl. formerly $5. now 
50c and 75c; Hardy Amaryllis Hallyi 40c; Lilium Giganteum, 50c; Iris Robinson- 
janum, rare, #1; Lycoris Aurea, 30c—all bargains. 

colors. 50c; six GlJoxinias. 50c; four Amaryllis, 50c: five 

fancy Caladiums. 50c; twelve Montbretias in six sorts. 25c; 
sorts, 50c. SHEDS AND RARE NOVELTIES Fifty Bulbs in ten sorts, 50c; 100 
Bulbs, fifteen sorts, $1; Gladioli, 50 for 50c, 100 for $1. Everything free by mail. 


BARGAINS 5 Lilies, 50c; 12 Lilies all named, $1; 6 Begonias in five 
twelve Zephvranthes, four sorts, 15c; three Crinums, three 


4G All the above are special offers to reade1s mentioning GARDENING, as they will not be found in our catalogue and may not be offered again. 


Catalogue of Japanese flower pots or novelties FREE. 


NoTe—Being about to remove our five 
greenhouses, devoted to Cacti, we will until May sell 
off our Cacti at a great sacrifice. Book on Cacti, 116 
pages, 160 illustrations and catalogue on Cacti, 10c, 
12 Cacti for $1, six Cacti for 50c. 


A. 


314 AND 816 NorRTH IITH ST. 


Catalogues of new and rare plants FREE. 


Catalogue of Bulbs FREE. Catalogue of Cacti FREE. 


BLANC & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





The $2,500 Italian Cannas—we have them BOTH and offer one of each, Austria and Italia, for $10. 





SALZER'SSEEDS 
ive 


Over 250,000 Farmers, 
Market Gardenera and Citi- 
zens attest tothe superiority of 


SALZER’S SEEDS. 


We arethe only seedamen in 
America making a apecialty 
of Farm seeds, and are the 
largest growers of Oats, 
Wheat, Potatoes $1.50 a bbl., 
Grasses, Olovers, Fodder 
Plants, ete., in the world. 


1,000,000 ROSES, 
Plants and Small Fruits. 


VEGETABLES. 
Enormous Stocks, Northern 
Grown Onion Seed only 90c. 
per pound. All prices low. 
85 Pkgs. Earliest Vegeta- 
bles, postpaid, 813; 10 pkgs. 
Flower Sceda, 25c. 
Mammoth Catulog and 10 
pkgs. Grains and Grasses, 10c. 
GD Oatalog free for 5c. postage. 


JOHN A.SALZER'SEED CO 
LA CROSSE, WIS.:: 


BERBERIS THUNBERGII. 


Everybody is now admiring the brilliant autumn 
colors of this splendid new Japan shrub, the foliage 
and fruits being of a most intense scarlet. Itis un- 
Tivalled in masses or as a low hedge plant. Now is 
the time to plant. 12 to 18 i: ches high. $2 50 per doz ; 
$15 per 100. 18 to 24 inches, 83 per doz.: $20 per 100 
24 to 30 inches and upwards, $3.75 per doz ; $25 per 100 
A large and complete stock of all the finest decora- 
tive shrubs and plants. hedge plants, ete My priced 
list of autumn foliage and f' uit p!ants will be sent to 
any address. Bb. M. WATS 


SON 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


. Of all kinds, true to name and fresh. 


Jos. F. Dickmann, 
1110 N. Third St., and Gravois and Oregon Ave., 
Send for my New Catalogue, FREE, Sr. Louis, Mo 


10 NOVELTIES FOR 25¢, 


Our collection of Ten Grand Novelties contains: 
Cabbage, Worldbeater; Cucumber, Cool and Crisp; 
Lettuce. New Iceberg; Musk Melon, The Banquet; 
Water Melon, Oole’s Early; Onion, Prizetaker; 
Radish, New Cincinnati Market; Tomato, New 
Imperial; Squash, Faxon; Turnip, Early White 
Milan. One trial pkt. of each, only 25c. in stamps 
or siiver. Handsome Garden Annual [REE 


COLE’S SEED STORE,  PELLA, IGWA. 


ORCHIDS. & 


12_Best free growing and profuse flow- 
ering Orchids for amateurs, for $10.00. 


WI. MATHEWS, Utica, N. Y, 


please you. 


Our Motto: 
Our Aim: 

Our Specialties : 
Our Prices: 














OOOO000000 








GREENVILLE, 





tical information. 
of postal card address, 


[5 CANNA 















THAT GROW 


GEC, 


INTO DOLLARS 


STRAWBERRY PLANT 


5 DOZEN PLANTS BY MAIL (assorted), $1.00. 
Berlin (New), $1.00 Doz.; $3.00 per 100; $10.00 per 1000. 
500,000 Asparagus Roots. 


By mail, 2 for 25 cts.; 5 for 50 ets.; 12 for $1.00 ; 100 for $6.00. 
Send postal for 20-page catalogue. Free at once. 


BERLIN NURSERIES, Berlin. Md. 


A Fruitgrower should never set a plant until he has read R. M. Kellogg’s book, entitled 


GREAT GROPS o SMALL FRUITS 


AND HOW TO GROW THEM, sccther boc ever published containsso mach prac: 


New ideas. 


Named sort for $1. 50 Cannas in f0 
named varieties $5, 20 unnamed Can- 
nas $1. 100 for #4. all postpaid; send for catalogue. A. 
BLANC & CO,, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Absolutely Sate 


To buy from us, is what 


Our NOVEL GUARANTEE makes you. 


You will find it on the first inside cover page of our new catalog, and we think it will 


We Sell SEEDS, BULBS AND PRANTS, 


And only handle the BEST and NEWEST varieties. 


vot the Cheapest, but the Best. 
To please every customer at any cost. 
Roses, Cannas and Chrysanthemums. 
As LOW as GOOD stock CAN be sold. 


We want to send you our new Catalog free. 


BEN HAINS CO.,2292 New Albany, Ind. 


Ths L Flowers that will produce beauti- 


Send your name to-day. 


ful bloom. Thousands say: **OURS ARE THE BEST.” M 

in roses, chrysanthemum, and other plants. Pure Seed, flower and 

vegetable, that are sure to grow. Largest collection of Begonias in Amer- 

ica, many other house and bedding plants of untold value. We offer buyers 

many inducements. Wecan save you money. With every order of $1.00 and 

upwards we send a valuable premium free. Write for illustrated catalogue of 

flowers, free, valuable information to every cultivator of flowers. 50 Cents 

will buy any one of the below-named collections, or any 3 for $1.25, post-paid. 

12 Everblooming Roses, all different, the finest assortment of colors you have 
ever had, best varieties, 50 cents. 12 prize-winning Chrysanthemums, 
many colors and forms of this queen of autumn flowers. 50 cents. 

12 Elegant Geraniums, no two alike. Double and Single. 50 cents. 

10 Carnations. Fragrant everbloomers. All different. 50 cents. 

8 Begonias. The prettiest collection you eversaw. 50 cents. Order today. 

Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed in every instance. Address, 


G.R.GAUSE & CoO., B0xX 50, RICHMOND, IND. 


OOOOOONONOONO00000000000 
OUR 1896 SEED CATALOG QO 
is now ready. It is handsomely illus- 6 
trated by direct Photographs, and is O 
Juli of meat. It is written for business 
and to Business Buyers it is sent free. 
If you want it write now. 


217 and 219 J c . 
JOHNSON & STOKES, 77 Raa Merket St 


any novelties 
















BY THE 
MILLION. 


20,000 Apple Trees. 
20,000 Peaches, Champion and Ciusby 





CROSBY, 





New methods, less work, double the fruit. SENT FREE on receipt 
R. M. KELLOGG, IONIA, MICH. 
Bismarck apple 40c. Mayberry 20c, straw- 


SPECIAL berry x raspberry 20c, raspberry x 
blackberry 50c. the 4 for $1, by mall. A. BLANC & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
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GARDENING is most valuable I find. 


Torega, Va. 18}, Sy Pe 
GARDENING seems the one indispensable 
garden paper. E.R. 


Plainfield, N. J. 


I GET REAL practical hints trom Gar- 
DENING. GP Wirgks 


Whitehall, Mich. 


WirnHout GARDENING I should miss one 
of the pleasures of life. aly dole Ste 
Milton, N. Y., January 9, 1896. 


YOUR EXCELLANT paper is the best in 
America. INI kes, 

Landscape Gardener, Newark, N. J., 
January 19,1896. 


GARDENING fills a long felt want and 
we appreciate it more with each issue. 
ALBERTUS STARR. 
New York, January 4, 1896. 


YOUR DELIGHTFUL PAPER I must say to 
you is the most interesting and usetul to 
me of a half dozen I see. E. E. T. 

Brighton, Maryland. 


WE ENJOY READING GARDENING and 
receive many good hints and advice from 
ites Isaac HIcKs. 

Westbury, N. Y. 


You ARE MAKING an excellent journal 
and deserve to achicve great success. 
ANDREW S. FULLER. 
Ridgewood, N J. 


I pon’? KNOW what I would do with 
out GARDENING. Its contents are eagerly 
perused as soon as it comes, and there is 
not a number without something new 
and interesting to me. 

Geneva, N. Y. GEO. S. CONOVER. 


EACH OF THESE ARTICLES of actual ex- 
perience is fully worth an entire year’s 
subscription to the periodical, indeed, I 
feel so choice of the numbers received up 
to date, that they are kept in my safe 
when not used for self instruction. 

Michigan. C. W. REDFERN. 


I wisH you continued and increasing 
success with our helpful and interesting 
paper. It wouldbe difficult indeed tosay 
anything too good for GARDENING. 

Rev. J. C. BERRIEN, 
Corresponding Secretary, Board of Min- 
isterial Education Methodist Protest-- 
ant Church, Steubenville, Ohio, 


I ENCLOSE HEREWITH my check for $3 
as I desire to take advantage of your 
liberal offer to accept a new subscriber 
with my renewal at that price. The new 
subscriber is my gardener. Although I 
am a subscriber to several papers relating 
to floriculture and am greatly interested 
in same, [consider GARDENING far superior 
to any of the others. In my estimation 
it has more of interest to lovers and culti- 
vators of flowers than all the others com- 
bined. The bound volumes are excellent 
books of reference and I believe I refer to 
them as frequently as to Nicholson’s 
“Dictionary of Gardening,’’ and Robin- 
son’s ‘‘English Flower Garden,” and much 
oftener than to any of my other books 
on the same subject. Vib sk 

Philadelphia, January 11, 1896. 





ITUATION WANTED — Gardener; first-class pri 
S vate place wanted by marr ed man; age 40 years; 
no family. Good recommendations. Address 

B A, care Gardening, Chicago. 


—_— eee 
ITUATION WANTED—On private place by first- 
S class gardener; married, no children. Address 
A Z, care Gardening, Chicago. 


ire 
BARGAI NS Bont eenen? ernie aan Vine 


Coignetiae 40c. Crimson Rambler Rose 2ve, all 4 new 
herdy plants for #1, by mail. A, BLANC & Co , Phil- 
adelphia, Pa, 








“The novice or amateur 
fond of flowers (and who is 
9 not?), knowing little or noth- 

Meehan ing of the gardeners’ ait, 
finds in this periodical con- 

stant guidance and instruc- 


tion conveyed in a popular 
form.’—Philadelphia Ledger. 


& , si, 


cadty INE 
NEEHANS 
Fa Me Mo nthli “A magazine that those in- 
Sep @ || terested in the subject of gar- 
y » dening cannot well afford to 
2 be without.’’—Boston Herald. 














A twenty paged magazine of intelligent and practical Horticulture, Wild Flowers and kindred sub- 
jects. Illustrated with copper and wood engravings. Each issue contains a beautiful colored plate of 
a Wild Flower or Fern—engraved and printed by Prang & Co., expressly for this work. 

MEEHANS’ MONTHLY contains practical and general information on all horticultural subjects, the 
care and culture of trees, shrubs, hardy plants, fruits and vegetables. The chapters on Wild Flowers 
and Botany are written in such a simple form that the amateur has no difficulty in gleaning informa- 
tion on a subject that heretofore has only been open to the student of Botany. ; 

It is not a work catering to an idle hour and then to be thrown aside. As a volume for the library 
it is equal to the best works on botanical and general horticultural subjects, and as such, it has a value 
far beyond the usual monthly magazines. 

Subscription Price, ®2.00 per year; #1.00 for 6 months. Sample copies Free. In Club 
with Gardening for one year, for %3.50. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, Publishers, 
Box C. » . « « GERMANTOWN, Philadelphia, Pa. 


$9O00000000000000000000000889009 
Trees and Small Fruits. We havea 
large and full assortment of all lead- 
ing varieties of Peach, Apple, Pear, & 
Plum, Cherry, etc. Largest stock of small 
































fruits in the United States. Estimates given | LORENTZ 

on large lots at reduced rates. Send for our ee 

: TIMBRELL 

illustrated catalogue and save money. STRAWBERRY. € 
REID'S NURSERIES, BRIDGEPORT, OHIO. | ELDORADO 
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THE ORIGINATORS OF THE STANDARD FLOWER POTS. Our capacity now is 


(2,000,000 STANDARD FLOWER POTS 


PER YEHEAR. : i@8°A full line of Bulb Pans. 
BRANCH WAREHOUSES: ~=3©60 Lhe Whilldin Pottery Company, 


Randolph Ave. & Union St., Jersey City, N. J. 713 TO 719 WHARTON SrT., 
Jackson Ave. & Pearson St., Long Island City, N. Y. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


$100,000. Worth.New Crop Seeds. 


Tons and Tons of Onion, Beet, Cabbage, Cucumber, Melon, Lettuce, Radish, Squash, Tomato, Turnip Seed 
etc., and thousands of bushels of Beans, Corn, Peas, Seed Potatoes, etc., and ane quantity of tower Seed, 
Bulbs and Plants are offered at astonishing low prices. Every person intending to purchase $5.00 worth of 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Potatoes, etc., should send for my “ Planter’s Wholesale Catalogue” filled with all the 
best, and prices are from 30 to 5() per cent. cheaper than any other Seedsman will make you. By ordering $5.00 
worth or more, is why I can supply you at wholesale. Two or three neighbors can club together and make 
the order $5.00 and get these prices. Do not buy until you see this Great List. It’s free to all. Nothing 
published like it. - Write for a copy to-day. F. B. MILLS, Seed Grower, ROSE HILL. N. Y. 


The BEST SEEDS 5 
that GROW are 
from Philadelphia— 


A NEW MAGAZINE 


GARDENS AND GARDENING. With De- 
scriptions of Trees, Shrubs, Vines and 
Flowers. Newport Series’ By Lucius D. 
Davis, Newport, R. I., Editor and proprietor. 


This new Magazine, in addition to general 
descriptions of Trees, Plants, Vines and Flowers, 
will give in each number an outline sketch and 
manner of planting one of the famous Newport 
Gardens. These articles will be illustrated, so as 
to show the effects of artistic grouping in the use 
of ornamentals. At the close of the Newport 
series, it is proposed to extend similar treatment 
to other noted gardens in different sections of the 
country. 

Printed on heavy paper, with broad margins 
and in the best style of the printer’s art. Two 
numbers, October and November. have already 
been issued, one sketching a Model City Garden, 
and the other a Seaside Villa at the water’s edge. 


Price, $2.00 a year; single copies 20 cts. Ad= 
dress name of Magazine, or Proprietor, New= 
port, R.I. 


Tin A DE SNiiICSTRTTR 
GRAPE DUS and MILDEW GREENHOUSE Sra aT 

















read our large adver- 
Sold by the Seedsmen. tisement in the last 
Made by BENJ. HAMMOND, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N.Y. | OT next issue of this paper....... 
When writing mention Gardening. LOCKLAND LUMBER_CO., Lockland, Ohio, 
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JOHN C. MONINGER CO, 


Cypress 


WRITE 
Green-House Fr | 
aa Construction 
to ° 
307 Material. 


Hawthorne Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


When writing mention Gardening. 
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For WATER SUPPLY 
and DEEP WELLS. 


EPPING, CARPENTER & CO, Liu. 
2420 Penn Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA, 


i ii 





“Peter Phillips, Punxsutawney, Pa., uses no 
other pump in his brewery.” 

‘Peter Shaver, Wegee, O., uses no other pump 
in his coal mines.”’ 


Try DREER’S 
GARDEN SEEDS 


Plants Bulbs and Requisites 


They are the Best at the 
Lowest Prices. Catalogue 
ase of garden topics mailed 
ree. 


Henry A. Dreer, 
714 Chestnut St. Phila. 


BARGAINS IN FL QWERS 


Send 10 cts. in stamps for 
Illustrated Catalogue. We beat the world. 





Box2, Cood & Reese Co., Springfield, O. 


Mention Gardening. 


3 BEGONIAS and 3 GLOXINIAS for 50 cts, 


arg liis for 50e 56 fancy Caladiums 50c. A. BLANC 
9., 





hiladelphia, Pa,; send for catalogue, | 


HITCHINGS & CO. 


Established 50 Years. 


Horticultural Architects and Builders 


And Largest Manufacturers ot 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 
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Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palm Houses, etc. erected complete with our Patent Iron 
Frame Construction. 
SEND FOUR CENTS FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES. 


233 Mercer Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
H. M1. HOOKER COPIPANY, 


+ « 57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 
GLASS 


FOR GREENHOUSES. —a- 


Plate, Window and Art Glass, Paints, Oils, Etc. 


Announcement to Florists.___.—_!, 


We desire to announce the dissolution of the firm of Sipfie, Dopffel & Co., and to introduce to the trade 
its successor, The SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., which will be under the management of William Dopffel 
and Conrad Breitschwerth. The business will be conducted as heretofore, except on a larger scale to 
meet the growing demand for our goods, We have accordingly enlarged our plant and capacity and with 
unsurpassed facilities are now prepared to fill the largest order on short notice. Our latest improved 
machines are turning out the best and most serviceable flower pots in the market, and assuring you of 
our intention to lead in further improvements we solicit a continuance of your patronage in the belief 
that we can supply just what is needed at a price and in a manner satisfactory to all. 
Send for price list and samples and we know you will give usanorder. ....... 


SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., Office 403 N. Salina St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


WATER 


For Your 

GREEN HOUS:, 

ROSE HOUSE, 
NURSERY, 


Conservatory, Lawn, 
House,Carden,Stock 
orany other purpose. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue H 0 T -Al R 


DeLAMATER-RIDER ano PU [PING 
DELAMATER-ERICSSON ENGINE. 


UMPINCG 
ENCINE. 

Their operation is so simple and 

safethatachildcanrunthem They 


will pump water from shallow 
streams or any k.nd of well. The 
can be arranged for any kind of fuel. 
Capacity 1.500 to 30.00 gallons 
of water a day, according to size. 


The De Lamater Iron Works, 
467 ‘West. Broadway, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


When writing mention Gardening. 
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No ind ho See! 
Said afence maker to a wire maker, “Of 
course that ‘spring steel’ in the ‘Page’ is all 
bosh.”? ‘‘Don’t fool yourself,’ said the W. M. 
“We make train loads of Page wire and we 
couldn’t give them the wire we sell you. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


Bound Volumes 
GARDENING. 


Vols. 1 and 2, bound in half leather 
in uniform style with complete indexes, 
$2.25 each, postpaid. 

Vol. 3, bound in style uniform with 
Vols. 1 and 2, price $3.25 postpaid. 

The set of three volumes by express, 
not prepaid, $7.00. These three vol- 
umes, with their complete indexes, are 
alone an exceedingly valuable horti- 
cultural library. 


THE GARDENING CO. 
Monon Building, CHICAGO. 


ERICSSON, 








EMERSON 


PATENT BLNDER 


A FILE 


When you write an 
advertiser please state 
that you saw the adv. 
in GARDENING. 


And Permanent |W 
j Binding for Music, |} 
Periodicals,Photos i 
of Goods, Samples | 

i co Fabries, etc. 
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For Flowers Indoors. 





Bowker’s 
Flower Food.. 


A rich, concentrated fertilizer, 
odorless, made from chemicals ;—» 
a 


UVTVVIVYITVITVITUTUTUYUY LLY UL) 


i 


pplied in solution once or twice=™ 
a month, makes house plants grow—» 
vigorously and blossom abun-—]% 
dantly. 


A small spoonful for a 2-inch pot. 
A larger spoonful for a 4-inch pot. 
Enough for 30 plants 3 months, 25¢. 
Enough for 30 plants a whole year, 
50c. 
We pay the postage and send a book 
@~— on “‘ Window Gardening ”’ free with each 


@ package. 
27 Beaver S1., New York. == 


Bowke 43 Chatham St,, Boston — =3 
NYY ONY ly 
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FERTILIZER CO., 


erenny 
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Belle Siebrecht, 
THE NEW ROSE. 


The best Everblooming Rose to date, 
so say the most successful Com- 
mercial and Private gardeners. 


We are shipping yet every day. 


SIEBREGHT & WADLEY, 


Rose Hill Nurseries, 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Mention this paper. ..... 






FLOWER POTS. 


STANDARD 


You will make a mistake if you place your 
orders for flower pots this Spring without 
first receiving our estimates for same. 

Our plant is now the Largest in the World. 
Our stock unlimited. Our goods equaled 
by none. 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 
North Cambridge, Mass. 


ORNASIENTAL TREES 
and SHRUBS .. . 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Specimen Plants for Lawns and Cem- 
eteries. Send for Catalogue. 
SATIUEL C. MOON, 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 





Sette LE Phoenix) NURSERY. . . 
cres. Thirteen Greenhouses. 


Trees Plants 


We offer a large and fine stock of every description 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Vines, Small Fruits, Hedge Plants, 
Fruit and Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced 
Catalogue mailed free. Hstablished 1852. 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Suc. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Ml. 
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SEEDS for Trial! 


BECAUSE we want to make acquaintance 
with thousands more planters everywhere, we offer 
for 1896 the best seed of Five Finest FORDHOOK 
Famous Vegetables for 25 cents—in full-size 
packets, at just one-half price. yg@s-If you will 


take these SEEDS for trial we can count on you to 


FAMOUS 
VEGETABLES 
become a regular customer for BURPEE’S SEEDS, 


FIVE FINEST 


For 2 5 cts. 
—the BEST that Grow! 


we will mail to any address one packet each of the 
following five finest FORDHOOK VEGETABLES :— 





For 25 cts. 


BEAN,—BURPEE’S STRINGLESS GREEN POD. 
finest quality. 


BEET,—NEW COLUMBIA. 
cious quality for table use, either hot or cold; extremely early, with small tops. 


A wonderful novelty; straight, fleshy pods of 
The earliest of all and the only absolutely stringless green pod Bean known. 


Uniformly handsome, smooth beets, of blood-red color and most deli- 


CABBAGE,—BURPEE’S ALLHEAD. Already famous as the earliest large Cabbage and the largest 
Early C abbage. Most thoroughbred and of delicate flavor; keeps well all winter. 

MELON,—MELROSE. The handsomest and sweetest of all Muskmelons. 

TOMATO,—MATCHLESS. New tomatoes may come and go, but this remains the best standard 
bright-red Tomato known. Large, solid, smooth, and of finest flavor; immensely productive. 


Send 25 cents for ‘‘FIVE FINEST VEGETABLES ’”’ and you will receive all the above—full 
size 10-cent packets—with illustration and directions for culture printed on each. 4@>Instead of any 
of the above, you can have either the New ICEBERG Lettuce, Burpee’s BUSH LIMA, or the New 
GIBRALTAR Onion, but no other changes are allowed. =@& Five Collections mailed for $1.00. 

We stake our reputation as Seedsmen on the statement that these New Vege- 
tables (all introduced from our Famous FORDHOOK FARM) are the finest of their 
kind in cultivation to-day. We annually sell many thousands of each at the regular 
price of ten cents per packet, but have here grouped these Five Favorites at only 
half price, in order to prove that there are no better Seeds than BURPEE’S. 


Have you 


The FARM ANNUAL for 1896 ? 


Read 
It is The Leading American Seed Catalogue—a handsome BOOK of 184 pages, with colored 
plates and hundreds of illustrations from nature. 







Besides Rare NOVELTIES for 1896, it tells all about 
the BEST SEEDS that grow, BULBS, the celebrated SCOTT ROSES, and other Plants. 
price is ten cents, but it is mailed FREE to all who intend to purchase. Write TO-DAY ! 


bis ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 
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LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
Horticultural Architects <® Builders, 


STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING ENGINEERS. 


Plans and estimates furnished on application. oe AP ene Ont 





Largest builders of Greenhouse Structures. Six highest Awards at the World’s Fair. 
¢8"Send Four Cents Postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., Architectural Office, 


160 FIFTH AVE., cor. 2lst St.. 
Factory: Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
{DOESN'T EAT wes 
buy it! That’s one of the features which have 


made the “LITTLE GIANT’ HOT WATER 
HEATER so immensely popular. 








your section of country. 


American Soler Company 


NEW YORK: 94 Center Street. 
CHICAGO: 84 Lake Street. 


SSC OCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSseseeooes 


“We Heat the World ” 


Write for Catalogue and list of references Sapam 
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$2.00 A YEAR. 
24 NUMBERS. 


Vol. IV. 


CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 15, 1896. 


SINGLE Copy 
10 CENTS. 














CLEMATIS PANICULATA AT “THE CEDARS,’ WELLESLEY, MASS. 





GLEMATIS PANIGULATA. 


This is one of the most desirable, useful, 
beautiful and hardy of our garden vines, 
and it is long lived and easy to grow and 
manage. Our illustration of it is en- 


graved from a photograph taken last 
September and kindly sent to us by Mr. 
Henry S. Hunnewell, The Cedars, Welles- 
ley, Mass. Mr. Hunnewell writes: ‘‘It 
seems to be one of the very best of vines to 
grow near the house, as it is so free from 


insects, and remains neat looking 
throughout the year, in fact, the seed 
vessels, after blooming, are rather orna- 
mental.” 

Look at that mass of vine, foliage and 
flowers, and the position about the house 
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that it occupies. What other vine that 
you know could fill that place so aptly, 
so fully, or so beautifully? Just as lux- 
uriant a growth and as greata profusion 
of blossoms are within the reach of every 
one of us who cares to plant this clematis 
and give it generous treatment. If you 
have not got it, as soonas the spring 
opens get a plant or two, and set them 
out and give them good rich soil and 
plenty ofit. As arule right up against the 
walls of the residence the filling in has 
been sand, gravel, brickbats, etc , from 
the cellar when it was dug and rubbish 
from the builders with loam enough over 
it to raise grass on; now you cannot ex- 
pect that vines or other plants will luxu- 
riate in such dry and impoverished dirt 
as that is; dig that out and fill up with 
good surface loam. It needn't be fatted 
earth surfeited with manure, surface 
earth from a field, peeling from the road- 
side or the like will do very well; if it is 
soddy, chop it up a little with the spade 
and pack it down with the feet on thetop, 
for planting the roots in the earth should 
be fine. 

This clematis isa Japanese plant, and 
we find that not only it but plants in 
general from that country like shelter 
from cold sweeping winds, at the same 
time it will grow on any side of the house 
or any exposure in the garden providing 
there*is some shelter given it from the 
north ornorthwest sweep by neighboring 
trees, buildings, fences, or undulations of 
the land. Incommon with other plants 
from the country in whichitis indigenous 
to have it luxuriant in summer it should 
have abundant moisture. The open gar- 
den as arule is moist enough; about the 
house is apt to be rather dry unless a lit- 
tle extra water is given in the way of the 
washing from the veranda floor or help 
from the faucet or watering pot. 


The plant is hardy enough. Here about 
New York the old wood of mature vines, 
10 or 12 feet high, lives perfectly well, but 
we prefer cutting it back every year to 
near the bottom so as to keep it well 
filled up near the ground. This won’t 
detract from its height at all for strong 
plants will throw out young shoots that 
will grow fifteen feet long in a seasonand 
bloom beautifully to the top. Inlocalities 
where there is any fear of its hardiness 
the plant may be cut clean over at the 
ground in the fall and mulched heavily 
with tree leaves or litter as we would 
any herbaceous plant, then uncovered 
in spring and allowed to grow, whenit 
will rush up as luxuriantly as the plant 
you seein the picture and bloom as full. 
It is simply a question of treatment. A 
position for it against the dwelling house 
isn’t imperative at all, it will grow up 
against any out building just as well if it 
has a sheet of chicken wire netting, trellis 
or other support to climb upon, overany 
fence, up a pole or pillar, over bushes or 
stumps or anywhere else we wish; or fail- 
ing to get any upright support, it will 
spread out over the ground and bloom 
beautifully too, just as we often find our 
wild clematis doing on the fringe of woods 
and over embankments. 

This clematis may be increased from 
division of the old root clumps, but this 
is not to be recommended, from layers of 
the shoots, by grafting on the roots of 
other species, notably C. Stans, but best 
and quickest of all from seed. But the 
seed is slow to germinate. Whenever old 
plants are grown and mature seed and 
this seed falls on the ground, the follow- 
ing summer young seedlings are apt to 
appear in quantity, now these natural 
seedlings are just as good as their parents, 
and if transplanted and tended carefully 
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they will bloom the second year and the 
following season become strong plants. 
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THE MARGUERITE GENTAUREA 


described on page 147 is not newwithus. 
Two years ago we got seeds of it from 
Vaughan’s seed store, and sowed them in 
the greenhouse early, then pricked them 
into flats, and from these transplanted 
them out of doors in April into the open 
ground in full sunshine. The dry heated 
atmosphere of this interior place proved 
hard upon it, and the plants started to 
die off early, but we saved some seed from 
them. We sowed these in the greenhouse 
last spring, potted the seedlings, and 
planted them out in April in ground 


_partly shaded from the afternoon sun- 


shine, and they grew much better than 
they did the previous vear, but as we 
wanted all the seed to ripen they again 
gave way by the middle of July. They 
appear to suffer by transplanting from 
flats, and we will put the seedlings again 
in pots, and keep them cool and near the 
glass, then plant them out by the middle 
of April in partial shade and keep the 
ground moist. The blossoms are very 
beautiful and last a long time as cut 
flowers. I am very anxious to grow 
them so as to prolong their season of use- 
fulness, and enclose a few seeds to you, 
hoping you may grow them and maybe 
help me. DANIEL K. HERR. 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Thank you for the seeds. Most allannu- 
als that are raised indoors early in spring 
and planted out, and in fact most annu- 
als sown very early out of doors in spring 
may grow and bloom very well in the 
early part of the season, but they are apt 
to succumb to drouth, heat and enerva- 
tion about midsummer. ‘There are excep- 
tions to this rule, however, for instance 
globe amaranths, verbenas,  salvias, 
celosias, French marigolds and a few oth- 
ers. We would suggest that you make a 
second sowing between the first and mid- 
dle of Juneinacool, somewhat shaded cold 
frame, prick off or pot off the seedlings, and 
transplant them early in June into faintly 
shaded moistish ground. These will prob- 
ably bloom from August till frost; at 
least the yellow sweet sultan does so with 
us, and as the Marguerite centaurea isits 
near kin it is but reasonable to expect 
that it willtoo. We make a largesecond 
sowing of many annuals in May, and a 
third one in June, so as to give us a con- 
tinued supply of cut flowers in late sum- 
mer and fall, and we find that from these 
later sowings of some annuals, China 
asters, for example, we get more and bet- 
ter seed than from the early ones. 


THE NEW ENGLAND ASTER 
(Aster Nove Angliz). 


This is one of the showiest of our wild 
asters, making our prairies gay in Septem- 
ber with its bright blossoms. And how 
beautiful they look in their wild state. 
But wouldn’t they look pretty in our 
gardens too? Yes,certainly. Lift a few 
of them in the fall or spring and plant 
them among your shrubbery or in your 
border of perennial plants and vou will 
find that they improve considerably 
under cultivation, indeed any extra care 
bestowed upon them will be well paid. 
They are also very effective in groups on 
the lawn, but when grown in this way 
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they should be pinched back: just as you 
would pinch chrysanthemums. Don’t 
allow them to get over two feet high and 
they will form a dense mass of flowers 
when in bloom. To make sucha bed more 
showy gladiolishould be planted amongst 
the asters, andif planted early they will 
be through flowering before the asters 
start. Also plant some early blooming 
lilies, with narcissus and crocus for spring 
blooming this would makethe bed attrac- 
tive during the whole season, and all 
could remain untouched, save a good 
mulching every year. The heavy growth 
of the asters if left over winter would 
give ample protection for the lilies and 
narcissus during cold weather. Naturally 
Aster Nove Angliz is very tall growing 
and if well cultivated will attain a height 
from 6to 7 feet; when in a wild state it is 
not often found higher than 4 to 5 feet. 
But by attaining this height it becomes 
naked below, which gives it an unpleas- 
ant look when not covered by other 
plants, and should therefore only be used 
among the shrubbery or for background 
in the perennial border unless it is kept 
down by trimming. The violet and pur- 
ple varieties are tue ones commonly seen 
on our prairies; the rose colored being 
more rareand the white form is extremely 
rare. 

Of late years several hybrids have been 
introduced that are quite an improvement 
on the type and should be found in every 
garden where perennials find a home. 

The rosea variety seems to differ very 
little from our wild rose-colored variety; 
its flowers probably are a little larger. 
William Bowmann has large violet flow- 
ers. Grandiflorus is like the type but has 
larger flowers. Rubra (or coccineus) has 
almost red flowers and is a beautiful 
variety. The last three named are like- 
wise good keepers, and they are useful as 
cut flowers. JAS. JENSEN. 

Chicago, Ill., January 8, 1896. 


GLEMATIS BREVIGAUDATA. 


A reader finding this clematis among 
the new plants mentioned in Siebrecht & 
Wadley’s catalogue asks us what it is 
and what good for. We may say this is 
a new and desirable Japanese hardy vine 
and a welcome addition to our gardens. 
It has small, white, “‘fleecy’’ flowers not 
unlike those of C. Flammula, and borne 
in large pubescent cymose panicles about 
the endof August and into September; its 
leaves are ternately divided, the pinne 
being deeply and sharply cut and not un- 
like those of our wild virgin’s bower (C. 
Virginiana). How well it may be adapted 
to general cultivation we know not vet, 
it is so new; but we have every reason to 
believe that it is quite hardy and has 
come to stay as a happy companion to 
Flammula and paniculata. By all means 
getit andtryit. It came tothis country 
first a few years ago under the erroneous 
name of C. Pieroti (a different species). 
The specific name quoted by our corre- 
spondent, namely, “brevicordata”’ is 
wrong, brevicaudata is right. 


VINES FOR VERANDA BOXES. 


L. E. W., Gordon Park, O., writes: 
‘Would the Cupid sweet pea do reason- 
ably wellin boxes round an east porch, 
inside the rail, where it is sunny and 
light? What vine could I grow next to 
the railin the same box with the Cupid 
in front? The boxes are 2 feet from the 
floor of the porch and there is a rail with 
spindles 2 feet 6 inches higher which I 
wish to cover as a screen from the street.”’ 

Ans. The Cupid pea is too new for us 
to speak definitely of its behavior under 
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A BED OF BEGONIA SEMPERFLORENS NIVEA. 





different conditions, but we would hesi- 
tate to recommend it, in company with 
vines, for growing ina veranda box. At 
the same time it might do well there. 
Good vines to droop down from the 
boxes are Vinca major, green or varie- 
gated, German ivy, and Lobb’s nastur- 
tium; to grow upward tocover the upper 
rail and spindles Lobb’s nasturtium, 
Lophospermum scandens, Barclay’smau- 
randia, variegated Japanese hop vine, 
cobea, and Ipomoea paniculata and I. 
Leari are good, If only one vine is needed 
the Lobb’s nasturtium will answer every 
purpose, it can be trained up to the upper 
rail and allowed to droop over it, when it 
will soon reach most downto the ground. 
But it needs good soil, lots of water, and 
to have the yellow leaves kept picked off. 
The other vines may te treated in the 
same way, but the maurandia being a 
thin wiry vine at first may need some 
switches, stakes or other supports till it 
gets up over the rails. 





ELLETSON’S NEW BEGONIA. 
(B. semperflorens nivea.) 

Nearly three months ago Mr. J. Ellet- 
son,. Auburn, N. Y., sent us a few of this 
begonia and other of his new plants for 
trial at Dosoris. Wepotted the begonias 
and set them in a greenhouse having a 
night temperature of 55° to 60°; the glass 
is also thinly shaded with white lead and 
kerosene. This little begonia is a perfect 
gem, of compact bushy habit, and all the 
time full of clusters of white flowers that 
project well beyond the foliage in more of 
a pendulous than upright way. We are 
in love with it, and so is everyone else 
who has seen it here; even Thomas Griffin, 
the begonia specialist, when he saw it 
here the other day couldn’t help admiring 
it. Itis identical in habit with B. sem- 
perflorens rosea, but without the stiff 
habit or close-set flowering nature of 
Vernon or the typical semperflorens. Mr. 
Elletson writes to us “It is a charming 
bedding plant. When we set out those 
seen in the picture they were four inches 
high, and about the first of October when 


the picture was taken they were 12 to 16 
inches in diameter and full of floral glory. 
It must have plenty of water in summer 
ifthe best results are expected from it, 
and a mulching too will be of great value 
in bringing out its best feature.’ We 
have been watching for some seed pods 
hoping thereby to increase our stock a 
little faster or raise something new, but 
so far not a fertile flower has appeared on 
any of the plants. 


Mr. E. writes: ‘“‘The picture shows a 
small piece of ground planted in flowers, 
and is such as anyone can easily have. 
When the shrubs were thinned out I 
planted out a few decorative plants to 
help the summer appearance of the place. 
The tall shrubs at left hand of the picture 
are Hercules’ club (Aralia spinosa), it is 
an elegant plant when in full leaf, flower 
and fruit, and it is quite hardy. The 
palms just set in for the summer consist 
of arecas, kentias and seaforthia; give 
them plenty of water and they do very 
nicely. The tall grass clumps are of 
Eulalia Japonica and its varieties. The 
lesser plants consist of borders of hardy 
pinks, and lots of geraniums and be- 
gonias.”’ 


GLADIOLI, HOW I WINTER THEM. 


Perhaps my method of caring for 
gladiolus bulbs over winter, that has 
uniformly brought them safely through 
may be of some use to others, who like 
me, have not the ideal place, that is never 
too cold or too hot or too wet. I leave 
them in the ground till after October 1, 
then loosening the ground pull them and 
with tops on them, lay them in a shed, 
often standing the bulbs down in a 
barrel or box. In two orthree weeks they 
are thoroughly dry, and thetops come off 
easily. The butbs are then put in paper 
sacks about one half-peck in a parcel, and 
if perfectly dry, each parcel is wrapped 
again in newspapers, fiveor six thickness, 
and then put in baskets and hung to the 
joist in the cellar. They ‘‘come through”’ 
all right though the atmosphere in the 
cellar is frequently below freezing during 


the winter. I save all the bulblets, treat- 
ing the large ones the same as the bulbs, 
and in the spring planting them, and as 
frequently directed inGarDENING removing 
the hard outer husk. Thesmall ones (even 
as small as bird shot) I plant as soon as 
I can separate them from the parent bulb 
or as J gather them, in digging the larger 
bulbs, in a row anywhere in the garden 
where space can be spared, raking the 
place fine, sowing the bulblets as I would 
peas, covering them with about one inch 
of sand if I have it, marking the row 
with sticks lest the spot be forgotten, 
Over allI put leaves or litter. about a 
foot deep, and lay something to keep them 
from blowing away. Last winter the 
thermometer marked several degrees be- 
low zero, for days at a time; but my row 
of baby gladioli came up full and green in 
the spring. They need a little nursing in 
the spring, The litter must be carefully 
taken away, when other things begin to 
peep throrgh the ground—not too soon 
however—and after taken away don’t let 
the ground dry out too much; or bake in 
the sun and wind. Whenthe tops arean 
inch high begin to mulch andadd moreas 
tops grow. I found old excelsior shavings 
to answer the purpose very well. I let 
them grow until the middle of September 
when I treated them as noted of the other 
bulbs in this article. 
(REv.) J. C. BERRIEN. 
Steubenville, Ohio. 


VERBENAS AND LILIPUT ZINNIAS. 


I have taken so much pleasure last 
summer in the product of seeds of the 
Royal Splendor verbena and Liliput 
zinnias obtained from A. B. Howard, 
Belchertown, Mass., that I feel that Iam 
doing a good act in calling the attention 
of the readers of GARDENING to them. 
The brilliancy and purity of coloring, and 
the massive proportions of the verbenas 
were arevelation. The zinnias are pure 
in color, perfect in form and their dimini- 
tive size removes them from the charge of 
coarseness attributable to the ordinary 
form. W. C. EGan. 
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Trees and Shrubs. 








SYMPLOGOS GRATHEGOIDES. 


C. W. E. asks us what this is. 

Ans. It is adesirable hardy ornamental 
shrub and was first sent to this country 
over twenty years ago by Mr. Thomas 
Hogg from Japan to the Parsons’ nur- 
series, L. I. It was grown at Dosoris for 
a good many years under the name of 
Symplocos paniculata, but of recent years 
we have changed this name to the more 
proper one of S. crategoides. It forms a 
bushy shrub 4 to 7 or more feet high, and 
has small (2 inches or a little over long), 
prominently veined, somewhat pubescent 
leaves, a wealth of dense short panicles of 
small white “fleecy’’ flowers in spring, 
succeeded by a heavy crop of ultramarine 
blue berries, about the size of small peas, 
in September and later. When it berries 
wellitisa gem (see what J. T. Temple 
savs about it in GARDENING, page 276, 
May 15, ’93,) and we have seen it when 
it was a mass of these brilliantly blue 
fruits, and then again we have seen it 
when it didn’t bearas many as we wanted 
it to carry. It hasn’t the vigor, the body, 
the fullness, the foliage, the dash desired 
in an everybody’s shrub, so itis always 
likely to remain comparatively rare in 
gardens, but don’t omit it from yours, 
it’s too good a thing to miss. This is to 
be regretted, for it is worth having. ‘The 
Dictionary of Gardening” says it is a 
“greenhouse shrub or tree.’”’ We know it 
to be perfectly hardy at Boston. 


UNTIMELY TRIMMING OF SHRUBS. 


Within the past week I saw a place 
where a local, so-called gardener, was 
hired to come in and trim up the shrubs. 
He did so without fear or favor. Any- 
thing and everything went through the 
same process, and no fault can be found 
with his eye for symmetry, but whata 
sad disappointment is in store for the 
owner, when next spring he misses his 
blooms of the lilac, snow balland various 
other shrubs that bloom on the growth 
of prior years. Every flower bud that 
protruded beyond the limit his eye set as 
the outline was cut away and thus the 
beauty of one season was destroyed. 
‘Lhose who do not know when to trim 
can follow the safe rule of trimming im- 
mediately after flowering. The majority 
of our shrubs bloom in the spring or 
carly summer and from then until their 
winter’s rest, are energetically engaged 
in producing the flower buds that will 
unfold the following season. The althea 
(Hibiscus Syriacus) and Hydrangea pan- 
niculata grandiflora, are two shrubsthat 
bloom quite late in the season, and it is 
well to wait until spring tefore cutting 
them back. These two shrubs require 
more severe cutting back to produce good 
blooms, than any other in the limit of my 
experience [The Chinese tamarix too.— 
Ep.] Asarule the only trimming neces- 
sary for shrubs in general is to cut out 
the dead wood, which can be done atany 
time, and keeping the shrub in form or 
within bounds. Some, however, like 
Exochorda grandiflora require to be well 
headed in, especially when young, inorder 
to keep it dense and shapely. 

W. C. EGan. 


PLANTING A PRIVET HEDGE. 


I want to plant a hedge of California 
privet, The soil ot my lot is very heavy, 
clayey and rather damp. Is such soil 





suitable for privet? What treatment 
should be given the soil? What treatment 
should be given the plants after setting 
out, in the way of manure, mulching, 
etc.? When is the best time for setting 
out, and how near to each other should 
the plants be set. Cooma 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


Wait till the ground is mellow and dry 
enough in spring to plowit without leav- 
ing it hard and lumpy, then plow it deep 
and fine. Ifyou can get any old black or 
peaty swamp muck, such as the clean- 
ings from a wood pond, spread this sev- 
eral inches deep and a yard or more wide 
along the row for the hedge, and plow it 
in; this is to keep the clay open for the 
roots to penetrate: into it, and have the 
row raised a little above the ordinary 
land level so as to keep the crowns of the 
privet dry. Get two to three year old 
healthy stock and cut it back to within a 
foot of the root; openthe furrow deep and 
even with the plow and set the plants 
about 16 or 18 inches apart. Some folks 
plant even closer than this, but too close 
isn’t good for the plants and if the hedge 
were to be used for stock as well as orna- 
ment we’d runa string or two of wire 
along its center to add to its strength. A 
good mulching of littery manure reach- 
ing to two feet out: from the plants on 
each side will be of great service in keep- 
ing the earth cool and mellow in summer 
and preventing it from cracking. Plant 
as soon as the ground is ready in spring, 
but better be a little late than break up 
the earth while it is wet and pasty. 


ForsyTHIA FORTUNEI.—Do you kno v 
what a valuable plant this is when 
trained ‘as a climber? Any little pains 
will train it as such and it is perfectly 
hardy and always blooms finely at the 
proper time, when it is very attractive 
and showy. I havea plant 12 or 15 feet 
high and consider it my choice. F. viri- 
dissima however, is no good, the plant is 
hardy enough, but the bloom buds almost 
invariably get winter killed. After trying 
it some 30 or 40 years I have dug it out 
and thrown it away. GEO. J. CONOVER, 

Geneva, N. Y. 
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TRANSPLANTING OLD ROSE BUSHES.—W. 
S.S., Boston, writes: ‘‘I have a bed con- 
taining about fifty rose bushes, six to ten 
years old, which I wish to transplant; 
can this bedone with safety? Ifso, would 
early spring as soon as the frost is out of 
the ground be the best time?’ Ans. Yes, 
they can be transplanted with tolerable 
safety. About the end of March or first 
of April, after severe frost is past, cut the 
plants well back, even the old woodif need 
be, so that the stems or stumps maybe 
are no more than one to two feet high; 
then when the frost has left the ground 
and the soil is mellow dig up the bushes, 
carefully preserving all the roots possible, 
and transplant at once. Be sure the 
young roots don’t get dry between lift- 
ing and planting. Don’t look for many 
if any flowers the first summer, be con- 
tent with a growth of wood for next 
year’s work. 


MOSELLA is a new Tea-Polyantha rose 
raised. by Lambert & Reiter of Germany, 
the firm with whom Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria originated. It is a seedling of 
Mignonette (a Polyantha rose) X with 
Madame Falcot (a Tea rose). The 


tidies 





Mosella will be our Clothilde Soupert in 
yellow. I got one last spring and planted 
it in the yard of my home in New York, 
andit has bloomed pretty near all the 
time, just like the Clothilde Soupert in 
this respect. It is still standing outside 
and when I saw it last Sunday it looked 
all right and will undoubtedly stand our 
winter. J. L. SCHILLER. 
January 24, 1896. 
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AZALEAS. 


Please tell us something about the 
proper treatment of these, and how to 
propagate them. Do-yougive them much 
sun? Do you give them much water? 
What is the best temperature for them? 
How do you propagate them? How 
often should kerosene emulsion be used 
for red spider? Should the plant be 
washed with water, soon after the 
emulsion has been used? What is the 
treatment after they have done blooming? 

Rock Island, Ill. W.H.M. 


We referred your inquiry to Mr. James 
Dean of Bay Ridge, N, Y., the largest 
grower and importer of azaleas for mar- 
ket in the country, and hekindly answers 
as follows: 


Give sunshine at all times, it produces 
a sturdier plant, which flowers much bet- 
ter than one grown in the shade. Use 
water freely when the plants arein flower 
and when they are making their growth, 
not forgetting to syringe. Hold the tem- 
perature during the winter at from 40° 
to 45°, moving those plants to a temper- 
ature of 55° to 60° that are wanted for 
flower, they will come into bloom in from 
six to eight weeks after being introduced 
to the extra warmth according to variety. 
They can be easily propagated from cut- 
tings, the wood to be about half ripe, in 
a gentle bottom heat. They can also be 
grown from layers, But I should advise 
grafting for most of the varieties, as 
many are very glow of growth on their 
own roots. 

In place of the kerosene emulsion use 
lemon oil according to the directions that 
accompany it; one application will do 
away with the spider. Dipthe plant init 
and let it stand without syringing for an 
hour or two, then syringe it with clean 
water. After blooming the plants should 
be trimmed into shape, all the seed pods 
removed, repotted if necessary in a com- 
post of loam, leaf mould and sand in 
about equal parts in one size larger pot, 
placed into a temperature of at least 60° 
and given plenty of water while they are 
making their growth When done grow- 
ing they can be gradually given a lower 
temperature and less water, but underno 
consideration must the azalea be allowed 
to dry out. JAMES DEAN. 


HEATING A GREENHOUSE. 


I am building two greenhouses. No. 1 
is even span, 60 feet long by 20 feet wide, 
and runs north and south; I wish to 
maintain a minimum night temperature 
of 50° init. No 2 is a three-quarter span 
40 feet long by 20 feet wide, running east 
and west, long span to the south; init I 
desire to maintain a minimum night tem- 
perature of 60°. Minimum outdoor tem- 
perature here is about 10° below zero. 
How many lines of 2-inch pipe (heating 
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THE NEW FERN-HOUSE, LINCOLN PARK, CHICAGO. 





by hot water) shall I need in each house 
to maintain these temperatures? 
Michigan. Cows; 


For house No. 1 use six lines of 2-inch 
pipe on each side, and two lines of the 
same oneachend. For house No. 2 have 
eight lines of 2-inch pipes on each side, 
and two lines of the same at each end. 
We have assumed that the house 60x20 
will contain approximately 1,500 square 
feet of glass, This would call for 500 
square feet of radiating surface, for a 
temperature of 50° at night, with mer- 
cury outside at 10° below zero, and as it 
requires 160 feet of 2-inch pipe to make 
100 square feet of radiating surface you 
would require about 800 feet of 2-inch 
pipe for that house. The house 40x20 
feet would contain about 1,000 square 
feet of glass, requiring for a temperature 
of 60°, with mercury outside at 10° below 
zero, 400 square feet of radiating surface, 
or 640 feet of 2-inch pipe. A better con- 
trol of temperature may be had by plac- 
ing a portion of the pipe under the center 
bench instead of on the sides only. 


GRINUM KIRKII. 


M. W. R., Iowa City, asks: ‘Why 
doesn’t my Crinum Kirkii bloom? Ithas 
been planted out in permanent bed in 
greenhouse three years in rich soil.’”’ 

Ans, Give it a good rest. Dig it up 
and with what earth may stick to it, and 
let it stay quite dry in a room or cellar, 
away from frost, till May, then plant it 
out in the open ground and leave it there 
till the first frost of autumn kills the 
leaves, then lift the bulb, cut off the tops 
and roots, and winter it just as you 


would gladiolus bulbs. Plant it out 

again the following spring. I don’t think 

it will bloom this year because the rest it 

will get between now and spring will beso 

short, and probably no embryo buds have 

been formed, E. S. MILLer. 
Long Island. 


A GREENHOUSE FERNERY. 


We alllove and enjoy ferns, be it out 
of doors, in the window or greenhouse; in 
fact when we go a-strolling through the 
woods we often dig up clumps of fern 
roots and bring them home to plant in 
our gardens; and of all the wild plants 
chosen by summer visitors to our moun- 
tain resorts, to bring back home in their 
trunks, perhaps there are more ferns than 
anything else. An artificial out of doors 
fernery if intelligently constructed and 
planted is always a spot of beauty, not 
only because of the ferns alone but also 
on account of the numerous little wild 
flowering plants—orchids, wood anem- 
ones, hepatica, violets, twin flower, bunch 
berry, oxalis, columbine and others, that 
love to associate with them. But out of 
doors we cannot aim at the imposing 
grandeur of the majestic ferneries of New 
Zealand and other parts where the tree 
ferns are at home. To enjoy these in 
their beauty and perfection we must 
grow them in greenhouses, and to show 
them off most effectively plant them out 
in natural style. Ofcourse this requires 
a spacious structure, but it is wonderful 
what a pleasing effect can be had in a 
glass house of moderate size providing it 
affords head room enough for the spread 
of one or two of the tree fern tops. Our 


_ illustration, engraved from a photograph 


taken in the new fern house at Lincoln 


Park, Chicago, gives a good idea of the 
arrangement and planting of sucha house. 
The heating pipes are arranged next the 
wall and hidden from sight by an uneven 
rocky bank full of pockets of earth and 
planted with ferns and mosses. The 
whole interior has a rustic adornment, 
the paths wind among and between the 
rocky edgings and embankments, and all 
under the canopy of the broad fronded 
tree fern tops; after they are longer 
planted they will become more expanded. 
A little waterfall among the rocks and 
emptying into a little pool is also pro- 
vided, pellucid filmy ferns inhabiting its 
course down the face of the rocks, and 
fish in variety the pondlet at the bottom. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS IN BLOOM. 


Ipomoea Briggsii is a new plant and 
described in the catalogues as a good 
winter bloomer. It has been grown by 
John Saul for two years and each winter 
it has been covered with flowers, which 
for beauty surpass all the other species in 
cultivation. There is now a plantof it in 
one of the conservatories of the White 
House on which I recently counted over 
4.00 flowers open at one time, the flowers 
are of a rich shade of crimson, about two 
inches in diameter, and produced in 
bunches from the axils of the leaves. We 
have not yet given it a trial out of doors, 
but intend doing so the coming season. 


Magnolia fuscata is a small evergreen’ 
somewhat tender Chinese species which 
is grown principally on account of its 
deliciously perfumed flowers; it forms 
quite a handsome bush. It is propagated 
largely by some of the southern nursery- 
men. 
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It is wonderful what a rich display can 
be got from some of the large leaved early 
flowering hardy saxifrages indoors ab- ut 
this time. They are hardy in most parts 
of the country, forming strong clumps in 
fairly good ground within a short time. 
Mr. Pfister of the White House uses them 
to much advantage in the decoration of 
the conservatories there. Pieces of the 
plants which are likely to flower are lifted 
in the fall and put in 5 or 6-inch pots and 
merely stored in a frame, they are ready 
to burst into flower by the middle of Jan- 
ary. S. cordifolia, S. Stracheyi and S. 
crassifolia are the most suitable kinds. 
[Try S. ligulata and its variety ciliata 
too. Neither is reliably hardy at Dosoris, 
but they should be at Washington. They 
bloom very freely and have a more refined 
look about them than crassifolia has.— 
Ep ] 

Echeveria metellica is a most accom- 
modating plant; we use it in summer 
planted out among cactuses, houseleeks, 
stonecrops and the like, and if we lift and 
pot it in the fall it will bear spikes of 
beautiful flowers nearly all winter. It 
succeeds well in a dwelling house. In 
propagating simply cut the top off anold 
plant and put the cutting ina pot with 
nothing but a little moss covering the 
bottom, stand it anywhere in the green- 
house or in a sunny window and in a few 
weeks, without watering or other atten- 
tion, it will put out slender roots. When 
about half an inch in length put in a pot 
according to the size of the cutting, any 
ordinary open soil will do, and give a 
slight watering merely to settle the soil. 
If it is desired to increase the number of 
plants keep the old stumps and they will 
give out little growths which are easily 
rooted in sand, keep them on the dry side. 

Plumbago rosea is as serviceable in the 
winter months in the greenhouse as its 
sister species, P. capensis, is in summer as 
a bedder. The flowers of rosea are ar- 
ranged in long spikes, the color is a soft 
shade of red. Cuttings should be rooted 
in spring and growing on during summer. 

Justicia calycotricha is at the present 
time the most showy of the yellow flow- 
ered plantsin bloom in the greenhouse; 
the florets are long and narrow, and 
great numbers of them forma spike at 
the ends of the shoots. Most people have 
a difficulty in raising young plants of this 
species, as the growths they make are 
very small. I find it best to take the cut- 
tings just after the plants are done bloom- 
ing, simply nip the flowers off and take 
the wood immediately below them; this 
will be found to rm ot all right. 

Washington, D.C. Gaws.Cs 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS IN BLOOM. 


The following plants have come into 
bloom lately with us: Datura aborea,a 
plant of very easy culture with large 
white trumpet shaped flowers. Velthei- 
mia viridifolia, a pretty little bulbous 
plant bearing spikes of light rose colored 
flowers; the bulbs rest in summer. Erica 
persoluta alba, a very free flowering and 
useful heath for cut flowers. It is one of 
the few heaths that do well in this 
climate. Cuttings rooted in January or 
February from parts of the wood with- 
out flowers, in pans of sand under a bell 
glass, in a shady place, will make nice 
little plants in a year’s time, and fine 
plants in two years. They require a cool 
even temperature, and partial shade dur- 
ing the summer months. Metrosideros 
floribunda, a flowering shrub with bright 
scarlet flowers in bunches shaped like a 
bottle brush. Olea fragrans, with small 
yellowish white axillary flowers of a very 
agreeable odor. Vriesia splendens, avery 


handsome bromeliad with zebra-striped 
leavesand small yellow flowers with fiery 
purple bracts which last a very long time. 
Chevallieria (Aichmea) Veitchii, a brome- 
liad which lasts a year in bloom—or 
rather the persistent flower bracts—the 
flowers open successively, and are of a 
bright rose color. Billbergia Liboniana, 
with bright red sepals. The last three 
are potted in orchid potting material, 
two-thirds peat fibre and one-third 
sphagnum moss. The following also do 
best potted in this material and suspended 
in orchid baskets. The beautiful varie- 
gated pineapple, Tillandsia  acaulis 
zebrina; Nidularium Binotii, and N. ful- 
gens; Hechtea Ghriesbreghtii, a very odd 
basket plant with spiny recurving leaves; 
and Pepinea aphelandreflora, a species 
with small yellowish flowers. These all 
require the temperatu’e of the stove or 
warm greenhouse and, excepting the 
tillandsia, the sphagnum should be kept 
in a growing state on the surface of the 
baskets. Freesias that come into bloom 
in the warm house should be removed to 
a cool one, where they will last much 
longer. WM. FITZWILLIAM. 
Baronald, N. J. 


GREENHOUSE GONSTRUGTION AND HEATING. 


1. What are the advantages in build- 
ing a greenhouse with short span to the 
south? 

2. Ina greenhouse 50 feet long by 18 
feet wide how many rows of inch pipe will 
be necessary to maintain azalea and car- 
nation temperature (50°)? In this state 
the mercury occasionally falls to 20° be- 
low zero. With a good steam apparatus 
how many tons of coal would you esti- 
mate to maintain above temperature? 

Maine. 18% (C5 (Ce 


Ans. 1. It is argued that more light 
and heat can be secured in this way than 
in the case of aneven span. It is used a 
good deal by carnation growers; at 
Queens, a few miles from Dosoris, Mr. C. 
W. Ward has an extensive greenhouse 
establishment built in this style, and likes 
it, and as he grows as fine carnations as 
come into the New York market there is 
no doubt of its efficiency. For a miscel- 
laneous collection of plants, however, or 
for tall plants of any kind, or for roses we 
would not useit, but would stick to the 
even span or hip roof with long side to 
the south. 

We learn from Prof. Taft’s work on 
greenhouse construction it is common 
practice to figure one square foot of steam 
radiating surface for every six square feet 
of glass for a temperature of 50° at night 
during zero weather, with a pressure of 
from two to five pounds. We would 
therefore advise for a house 50x18, which 
will contain, if constructed in the ordi- 
nary way, about 1,200 square feet of 
glass, two 1%-inch flow pipes and ten 
1-inch return ones, making a total of 222 
square feet of surface. Regarding the 
quantity of coal such an apparatus 
would consume, we find that the Mich. 
Experiment Station at Lansing consumed 
114 pounds of coal per day for heating a 
house 50x20 to a temperature of 50° 
with steam. We think it well to advise 
you against using steam for so small a 
plant, as it willnecessitate firing at night. 


CoontiE (Zamia integrifolia).—C. K., 
Wormleysburg, Pa., writes: ‘‘This plant 
was sent to me from the south two years 
ago. Every winter it loses its leaves, but 
on being planted out in the spring in the 
garden puts forth new leaves and fills me 
with hope that I may succeed with it, but 


alas! at the present time it has againlost 
its leaves, and looks like an old beet. It 
is kept in a room heated with hot water 
at night. What shall I do with it?” Ans. 
Let it alone for this winter, but give 
water enough to keep the soil from get- 
ting too dry. Next Aprilrepot it into a 
clean well drained pot, using sandy loam 
and pack the earth very firmly. In May 
don’t plant it out in the garden, but 
plunge it out, that is, lower the pot to 
over the brim into the ground, and let it 
stay there allsummer. At taking-intime 
lift the pot out of the ground without 
disturbing the plant, wash the pot and 
take it indoors and treat it as before. 
Don’t overpotit. It won’t grow as lux- 
uriantly in summer as it did when planted 
out, but when lifted it should hold its 
leaves in winter. 





ASPARAGUS SPRENGERI. 


Our illustration shows some feathery 
sprays of this beautiful greenhouse vine 
which we described in the last issue of 
GARDENING, page 149. These ornamental 
species of asparagus are very well worth 
growing, not only for greenhouse and 
window decoration, but forcutting; when 
cut they last better than any kinds of 
ferns, and few green sprays have a more 
airy and elegant effect either when used 
alone or as a relief among cut flowers. 


ZAMIA.—A Michigan reader writes: 
‘‘What is this? I find it in ——— cata- 
logue, but in no other that Ihave. Is it 
of any practical value?”’ Ans. The plant 
meant is probably Zamia integrifolia, the 
coontie of southern Florida. Little 
stumps are dug up in the low grounds of 
Florida and shipped north, where they 
are potted and cared for in greenhouses 
till they throw up young leaves. Florida 
arrow-root is obtained from its stem. 
There are many species of zamia, and all 
are indigenous in tropical America, ex- 
tending into the West Indies, and one spe- 
cies—the one you refer to—reaches into the 
southern United States. They belong to 
the cycas family of plants and are grown 
for their odd and decorative forms, just as 
we do in the case of the common Cycas 
revoluta. 


BEGONIAS NOT THRIVING.—In the issue 
of January 15, page 129, a correspondent 
speaks of his begonias losing their leaves, 
notwithstanding his efforts to the con- 
trary. I had a similar experience seven 
years ago. The causes were thrips and 
begonia rust. I fumigated for the thrips 
and was agreeably surprised to find it 
conquered the rust also. Ifthe leaves of 
your correspondent’s begonias are rusty 
I would advise him to fumigate three 
times a week, gently, for a month. 

W. FirzwitiaM. 


For HEATING A SMALL GREENHOUSE.— 
Apropos of your note, page 138, I would 
suggest that you use a Rochester heater, 
then your glass won’t crack, for there is 
no glass,no smellof smoke and no trouble 
with it, and to run it costs only one cent 
an hour. Ihave one, and it is a comfort 
in our home. E. S. MILuer. 

MloraleParineNeays 








The Fruit Garden. 








STRAWBERRIES. 


No garden, however small, should be 
without its bed of strawberries. There 
are so many fine varieties that one can 
hardly make a mistake in his selection. I 
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ASPARAGUS SPRENGERI. 


grow about an acre for market and find 
that Sharpless, Haverland and Chas. 
Downing are good varieties, although 
the last named is somewhat smaller than 
an up-to-date strawberry should be. Still 
the grower is always sure of a moderate 
crop at least from this variety, which is 
more than can be said for some other 
sorts. I have also this year a bed of 
Greenville and Dayton for trial. 

My method of cultivation is simple 
enough, and has always given good re- 
sults when the season was favorable. In 
the spring, as early asI can, I select the 
piece of ground for the new bed and 
broadcast as much good manure on it 
as can be covered with the plow. Hav- 
ing turned the manure under I go over 
the bed once with the harrow. Next 
apply a good chemical manure broadcast 
at the rate of 1,200 or 1,500 pounds to 
the acre, and it should be as rich as pos- 
s blein potash. I am of the opinion that 
potash gives a firmer berry than can be 
grown without its use. When the man- 
ure has been distributed I harrow again 
and set the lines three feet apart. The 
plants are set one foot asunder in the 
rows, and in planting make them as firm 
in the soil as possible. I plant the rows 
three feet apart because cultivation must 
be done as much as possible with horse 
and cultivator. IfI were planting a bed 
in the garden for family use I would plant 
at two feet between the rows, as the 
spade would be used in that case instead 
of the cultivator. Keep all runners cut 
off, as they weaken the plants. In culti- 
vating I use first a small cabbage plow 
with no mold board which can be run 
close to the rowsif they have been planted 
straight. In a couple of weeks, or sooner 
if the weeds start, follow with the culti- 
vator and so on alternately. About the 
end of July or the beginning of August I 
allow a few runners to root, so as to 
make what is termed a ‘matted row” 
about 10 inches wide. When freezing 
weather comes I topdress the rows with 
manure, doing it when the ground is 
frozen to avoid injury to the plants. 
When this has been done give a mulch of 
salt hay, and ifthis can be put on just 
before a snow storm it will be all the bet- 


ter, as the snow will hold the hay in place 
until it is settled down and safe from high 
winds. When growth begins the follow- 
iff® spring draw the mulching between 
the rows and push it under and between 
the plants to keep the fruit clean. I am 
not a believer in spring cultivation of 
strawberries. If any large weeds make 
their appearance pull them out. When 
the crop has been gathered I rake up the 
mulching and start the plow, cutting off 
the edges of the rows as I go. A good 
fertilizer liberally applied at this time 
between the rows will help to give the 
plants a fresh start and prepare them for 
doing service another year, which should 
be all that is expected from that bed. I 
have said nothing about the hoe. Of 
course it is in constant use in a straw- 
berry ‘‘patch.”’ IP AB 
Market Gardener, Westchester Co.,N. Y. 


FIGS IN A GOLD GRAPERY. 


Having a cold grapery 40 feet long by 
15 feet wide, a lean-to structure with 
southern exposure, in which I grow the 
Hamburgh, Gros Colman and Madres- 
field Court varieties of grapes can I grow 
some figs on the back wall inside the 
house with the grapes by preparing a 
bed or border along the wall and laying 
the plants down every winter and pro- 
tecting the same as I do the grapes. If 
so, what varieties of figs do you recom- 
mend for that purpose? 

Milford, Pa. 


You can grow figs splendidly in such a 
grapery provided they are not too much 
shaded in summer; if the shade is heavy 
move them to the end of the vinery where 
they can get more light. Bury them in 
winter as you suggest, or lay them down 
and cover them with mats or straw. Fig 
trees are fairly hardy under such circum- 
stances; in fact when grown outside alto- 
gether and buried in winter as we do 
raspberry canes or grape vines they live 
perfectly and bear finely in the open airin 
summer. White Marseilles and Brown 
Turkey are fine large-fruited, easily grown 
sorts, either for indoor or outside culti- 
vation. Don’t give them very much root 


room, and pack the loam solidly about 
the roots. 


SPRAYING FRUIT TRBBS IN HEN YARD. 


Ifthe orchard is used for the hen yard, 
how long after spraying the trees would 
it be best to wait before allowing the hens 
their liberty. BucG;, C; 

Bath, Me. 


If Bordeaux mixture alone is used, 
there will be no danger in putting hens in 
at once; and ever if Paris green is used, 
there would probably be no danger. Ex- 
periments have been made to show that 
stock turned-in orchards, immediately 
after they were very thoroughly sprayed, 
suffered no injury. Much will depend 
upon the way in which the spraying is 
done. An orchardcan be so sprayed that 
the grass will be very little wet, but if the 
grass is pretty thoroughly covered with 
the spray, I should certainly wait a few 
days before turning in the hens; in fact, it 
is always safer to do this anyhow. Some 
remarks upon this question will be found 
in Lodeman’s new book onthe ‘Spraying 
of Plants.” L. H. Bamey. 

Cornell University. 


BERRY GROWING. 


Berry growing, like market gardening, 
requires the greatest concentration of 
good soil, labor andthought. Too much 
land is the bane of most fruit growing as 
well as farming. Success would be more 
certain if acreage were divided and fer- 
tility, preparation and cultivation in- 
creased. Intensified gardening and con- 
centration of energy are the diamond 
drills that bore out success. Take coun- 
sel from books, papers and practical 
growers, but let it be tempered with your 
own best judgment and _ experience. 
Actual knowledge and practical experi- 
ence should go hand in hand. Let the 
beginner commence moderately, and go 
slow. Do only what can be well done. 
Nothing but the best product will pay. 
Use a limited variety of best plants, pro- 
ducing large, firm, attractive fruit. Have 
note book ready and make a complete 
record of all facts and dates for future 
reference. M. A. THAYER, 

Sparta, Wis. 


BLAGKBERRIES—STRAWBERRIBS, 


A Michigan reader asks about the Eldo- 
rado and Minniwaski blackberries; also 
the best all-round late strawberry. 


I cannot speak of Minniwaskiand Eldo- 
rado blackberry from experience. We 
have not fruited them, but I understand 
they are good for home use or near mar- 
ket, but too soft for long shipment. The 
Briton I believe is superior to all others. 
The best late strawberry is Parker Earle 
(s), Gandy(s) not prolific, and Eureka(p). 
The Earle requires very rich ground, 


Sparta, Wis. M. A. THAYER. 


THE JAPAN QUINCE fruit makes excel- 
lent jelly, it has a distinct flavor of its 
own. It fruits abundantly on Long Isl- 
and and elsewhere in the country, but it 
isn’t a shrub that is ever likely to be cul- 
tivated for its fruit alone. What a differ- 
ence there is in size and form between the 
fruits of some of the plants, most asmuch 
difference as there is in tint of their 
blossoms. 


You will materially assist GarDENING 
by mentioning it every time you write an 
advertiser in its columns, 
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GARDENING is gotten up for its readers and in their 
interest, and it behooves you, one and all, to make it 
interesting. If it does not exactly suit your case, 
oe write and tell us what you want. It is our 

esire to help you. 


ASK ANY QUESTIONS you please about plants, 
flowers, fruits, vegetables or other practical gardening 
matters. We will take pleasure in answering them. 

SEND US NOTEs of your experience in gardening in 
any line; teli us of your successes that others may be 
enlightened and encouraged, and of your failures, 
perhaps we can help you. 


SEND US PHOTOGRAPHS OR SKETCHES of your 
flowers, gardens. greenhouses, fruits, vegetables, or 
horticultural appliances that we may have them en- 
graved for GARDENING. 
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EULALIA GRACILLIMA of the catalogues 
is properly Miscanthus sinensis and 
when it has a white midrib of considera- 
ble prominence, of it is the variety 
univittatus; as its name infers it is a 
native of China. 


THE CATALOGUES now begin to pour in 
upon us, and right welcome they are; 
they are the pulse of horticulture. Every- 
thing that is new, interesting and desira- 
ble in their lines is noted in these lists. 
They are an emphatic reminder that spring 
will soon be hire and that we must pre- 
pare for it by getting our flower and vege- 
table seeds, fruit trees and vines and berry 
bushes, roses and ornamental shrubbery, 
and some window and greenhouse plants. 
These catalogues cost you only one cent 
each, that is, a postal card asking for a 
catalogue and addressed to the seedsman 
or nurserymen will bring itto you. Send 
them. 


Axsout Brrs.—A. D. C., Grenada, Miss. 
writes: ‘‘Please give us some articles on 
the management of bees, remembering 
that we do not know even the a-b-c of 
the business.’”’ We have a few hives at 
Dosoris, but candidly, must admit that 
we are far from experts in bee manage- 
ment. You should send to the publisher 
of GARDENING at our Chicago office for 
“Bees and Honey,’ price $1; Quinby’s 
New Bee Keeping, price $1.50; or Root’s 
ABC of Bee Culture, price $1.25, all ex- 
cellent works on this subject. 


WITH A LARGE GRAIN OF SALT.—Mr. 
Alfred Outram, who made several visits 
to this country as a drummer for a Lon- 
don nursery firm, in a lecture on ‘‘The 
Progress of Horticul ure-in the United 
States” given before the Devon and Exeter 
Gardeners’ Society in England, according 
to the Gardeners’ Magazine, told his 
audience ‘‘Though many undoubtedly 
good things had come from horticultural 
America, a rather large grain of salt had 
to be taken with descriptions of their in- 
troductions.”’ This is a genuine case of 
reciprocity. 


HOME-MADE MUSHROOM Spawn.—In 
Jast issue of GARDENING, page 156, Wil- 
liam Forbes, Riverside, R. I., advertises a 
mushroom spawn of his own manufact- 
ure. Weare glad of this, for there is no 
reason why the home-made article 
shouldn’t be as good as any imported 
from foreign lands. But we have proof 
of the potency of Mr. Forbes’ spawn. 
Some years ago the Farquhar Brothegs, 
seedsmen, Boston, sent us a sample of 
Mr. Forbes’ spawn for trial; we planted 
it and found it full of life, quick and very 
prolific, giving us excellent mushrooms. 
The only trouble with the home-made 
article so far as we have seen it is that 
the bricks are not so smooth and of even 
size as the English bricks, hence not so 
attractive to the public eye, but this isno 
fault at allin the eye of experts who care 
nothing for looks but all for life, freshness 
and potency. 


NoveEvtiEes.—All progressive mnursery- 
men, seedsmen and florists use their ut- 
most endeavors every year to getupa 
fair list of new plants or novelties, these 
may be new species, new varieties or im- 
proved strains of old varieties. The pub- 
lic demand this. Take flower seeds for 
instance. When we get hold of a cata- 
logue about the first thing we look for is 
the novelties; if it has none, we conclude 
he is a pretty backward seedsman and we 
soon transfer our attention to the lists of 
more enterprising firms. The goodness 
or poorness of a novelty has got to be 
tested and it is soon enough for us to 
speak evil of them when we have found, 
by actual experiment, that they are 
worthless; take nothing for granted, test 
the things before you give a definite 
opinion of them. At Dosoris we test 
most of the novelties offered each year 
and a good many of them a year or two 
before they are catalogued and find it ex- 
ceedingly interesting work. 


ForTUNES IN CELERY.—A _ correspon- 
dent of an agricultural contemporary 
grew 5000 celery plants in four square 
rods of land and sold them at 2%to 5 
cents a bunch, realizing over $50 for them. 
And he tells us “something like 85,000 
plants per acre can be grown in this way, 
and at the regular wholesale price of 21% 
cents, would amount to over $8,000.” 
And still the farmers call out that ‘“farm- 
ing don’t pay,” and truck gardeners 
declare they’re barely making a living. 
Why, what’s the matter with them? At 


that rate a gold mine in Venezuela, or a 
diamond digging in South Africa is poor 
property compared toacelery farm. Now 
the fact of the matter is no man is mak- 
ing $2,000 an acre from celery, and no 
amount of argument, or figures, or the- 
oretical talk or writing will convince us 
that it can be done. No, no, it will take 
proof of actual, accomplished results by 
the acre to inflate our hardened heart, 
our hair has not turned gray, and our 
head bald growing vegetables toswallow 
a $2,000 an acre gulp of any outdoor 
vegetable crop. But there is no need of 
being envious, those who tell us how to 
obtain these wonderful profits never get 
them themselves. 


More VEGETABLE MatTrer.—C. D. J., 
a grower of vegetables for market, Jack- 
sonville, Ill., writes: ‘‘Your answers on 
vegetables are always to the point; I 
wish all of the paper, or half of it, were 
devoted to vegetables.””, Thank you. At 
Dosoris we grow a larger assortment of 
vegetables than is grown on any other 
place we know of outside of a trial 
ground, and to meet a largeand very pos- 
itive demand; it isn’t a matter of fun or 
indifference with us—if they grow well, all 
right; if they don’t, then there is nothing 
amiss at all—it is imperative, earnest 
work on our part. The quality must be 
Al, and the Supply continuous. Writing 
from such a field is how we can talk 
pointedly enough to meet the approval of 
even a market gardener. As regards giv- 
ing more space to vegetables, we fear we 
cannot. We try to cover the whole field 
of useful information in amateur garden- 
ing, delving a little deeper sometimes, as 
the pressure bears on it, under one head- 
ing than under another. But every ques- 
tion asked, no matter under what head- 
ing it may be, is answered to the best of 
our ability, and when we are crowded in 
the paper, this is done by mail. We don’t 
give you snips of answers either; if you 
ask a question we take it for granted that 
you want a full and intelligible reply, and 
it is our mission to serve you. 


A PRIVATE GARDENER is a man practi- 
cally conversant with every detail of gar- 
dening, such as fruit and vegetable grow- 
ing, outdoor decorative and greenhouse 
gardening, and he should also have a fair 
knowledge of farming and stock. Now 
our young men cannot learn all this in a 
commercial florists’ establishment, and it 
is a pity that such places have so great a 
fascination for those who intend follow- 
ing the business of private gardener. 
Gentlemen seeking gardeners often stipu- 
late against the florist-trained men, and 
all because these gardeners lack in a 
knowledge of the detail required about a 
private garden. There is a great deal in 
this, and we would strongly urge young 
men training as gardeners that all the 
essentials of success are not centered 
inside ofa greenhouse. Itis very important 
to know and beable to grow orchids and 
all seasonable, useful and desirable plants, 
and so it is too to be able to keep upa full 
and unbroken line of young vegetables the 
whole year round. The competent gar- 
dener can do this with as much certainty 
as the florist can grow Bride or American 
Beauty roses. He should be able to pro- 
vide a full supply of the best of fruit in its 
season, and fruit and vegetables from 
greenhouses at any season; he should 
also be able to maintain an unin- 
tirrupted supply of outdoor flowers 
from snow in spring till snow in fall, 
not only for garden decoration, but 
in quantity for cut flowers, and not from 
patches in the field as the florist sets out 
his carnations and gladioli, but from 
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plants in the garden set out with a view 
to garden decoration as well as to a cut 
flower supply. He should know trees 
and shrubs intimately and how to ar- 
range them tastefully and effectively both 
for their own good and the beauty of the 
garden, and he should be more familiar 
with hardy plants than with bedding 
plants. Many gardeners look uponcows, 
horses, pigs and chickens with repug- 
nance, as being beneath their dignity; now 
this is foolish; most gentlemen want a 
gardener who is perfectly competent to 
undertake the management of all things 
out of doors about his country home, 
and gardeners should educate themselves 
accordingly, for such places are generally 
the most pleasant, permanent and remun- 
erative. A gardener to command the 
respect of his employer must respect him- 
self. He must be proficient in his calling, 
intellectual, vigorous, earnest in his em- 
ployer's interest, and without a stain, 
and he must keep himself and his family 
distinctly apart from his employer's 
household, 


THe NEw YorK GARDENERS’ SOCIETY 
will hold its monthly meetings at 8 p. m. 
of the second Saturday in each month at 
the Mott Memorial Hall, 64 Madison 
avenue, New York City. All gardeners 
are invited to attend, and thev are also 
invited to bring any flowers, fruits, veg- 
etables or other produce of their gardens 
to show to their neighbors, and to give 
information about these exhibits. Ques- 
tions and information on every hortcult- 
ural topic are asked for. 


JouHn A. PETTIGREW, Superintendent 
of Parks, Milwaukee, and formerly Super- 
intendent of Lincoln Park, Chicago, has 
been appointed Superintendent of Parks, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. We heartily congratu- 
late the City of Churches on this appoint- 
ment. Mr. Pettigrew is a clean man and 
has had vast experience in the manage- 
ment of parks; he is a man of force, appli- 
cation, persistence and execution, and 
better still his heart is in this work. 
Prospect Park, Brooklyn one of the most 
beautifully designed parks of America, 
has long needed such a man. 


CATALOGUES. 


Burpee’s Farm Annual, Philadelphia, 
185 pages, full, comprehensive and reli- 
able, containing many novelties in flower, 
vegetable and other seeds. 

Ellwanger & Barry, Mount Hope Nurs- 
eries, Rochester, N. Y., 152 pages; full, 
well illustrated and reliable work on trees, 
shrubs, roses and hardy perennials. 
Right up to date in everything of this 
kind. 

Vaughan’s seed store, Chicago, also 26 
Barclay street, New York, 116 pages, 
full of all manner of flower and vegetable 
seeds and plants, including all the leading 
novelties in these branches. 

A. Blane & Co.,314 and 316N. Eleventh 
street, Philadelphia. Novelties and spec- 
ialties in plants, bulbs and fruits, dis- 
tinctly a catalogue of novelties. Also a 
catalogue of foreign bulbs containing 
many rare things. He likewise sends us 
an illustrated catalogue of rare cacti; he 
has a very fine collection of these curious 
plants and knows more about them than 
does any other florist or nurseryman in 
the business. His ‘‘Hints on cacti’ isa prac- 
tical text book on the subject as well as 
acatalogue. He charges 10 cents for it 
from non-customers, but if you are inter- 
ested in cacti at all send 10 cents to him 
and get the book, you won’t get as much 
plain, practical, condensed sense about 
these plants in any other book that we 
know of. 


Johnson & Stokes, 217-219 Market 
street, Philadelphia; garden and farm 
manual, 96 pages, finely illustrated from 
photographs, many novelties. 


J. Wilkinson Elliott, 341 Sixth avenue, 
Pittsburg, Pa; trees, shrubs, roses, 
lilies, gladiolus,etc. Mr. Elliott is a buy- 
er’s agent and no matter what. you need 
in a horticultural line he can supply it or 
get it for you. 

Siebrecht & Wadley, 409 Fifth avenue, 
New York. A splendidly gotten up and 
illustrated catalogue of palms, orchids, 
ferns and all manner of greenhouse plants, 
hardy plants, etc. 

D. Landreth & Sons, 21-23 S. Sixth 
street, Philadelphia; flower and vegetable 
seeds. Firm 111 years old. 

E. W. Reid, Bridgeport, Ohio; every- 
thing for the fruit grower, that is all 
manner of berry, bush and tree fruits. 

L.L. May & Co., St. Paul, Minn.; a 
showy catalogue of flower and vegetable 
seeds, roses, greenhouse plants, etc. 

W. F.-Allen, Jr., Salisbury, Md.; choice 
strawberry plants. 

Frank Ford & Sons, Ravenna, Ohio; 
flower, vegetable and.farm seeds, small 
fruits, etc. 

Bowker Fertilizer Co., Boston and New 
York; the Stockbridge artificial manures; 
quite an instructive catalogue. 

Bradley Fertilizer Co., 92 State street, 
Boston; artificial fertilizers for garden 
and farm, with testimonials of results; 
worth reading. 

The Iowa Seed Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 
flower, vegetable, farm seeds, plants, 102 

ages. 

Alfred Bridgeman, 37 East 19th street, 
New York; all kinds of garden seeds; 
established in 1824. 

L. L. Olds, Clinton, Rock county, Wis- 
consin; farm and vegetable seeds, pota- 
toes a specialty. 

G. L. Taber, Glen St. Mary, Florida; 
fruit trees, roses, shrubs, etc.; adapted for 
the south. 

Wm. Elliott & Sons, Dey street, New 
York. 

R. & J. Farquhar & Co , South Market 
street, Boston. 

John L. Childs, Floral Park, New York. 

Wm. Rennie, Toronto, Ontario. 

O. H. White &-Son, Miller Corners, 
New York. 

Wm. H. Maule, Philadelphia. 

Peter Henderson & Co., New York. 

E. M. Merkel, Philadelphia. 

W. W. Rawson & Co., Market street, 
Boston. 

J. M. Thorburn & Co., New York. 

T. H. Spaulding, Orange, New Jersey. 

A. W. Livingston’s Sons, Columbus, O. 

C. E. Whittens, Bridgman, Mich. 

John Gardiner & Co., 631 Market 
street, Philadelphia, 

E. M. Coles, Pella, Iowa. 

O. A. E Baldwin, Bridgman, Mich. 

Aug. Rolker & Sons, New York. 

R. M. Kellogg, Ionia, Mich. 

Ben Hains Co., New Albany, Ind. 

Weeber & Don, Chambers street, New 
York. 

HH. Groff, Simcoe, Ont. 

James Veitch & Sons, King’s Road, 
Chelsea, London. 

W. Thompson, Ipswich, England, 

W. Piercy, 89 Breadnell Road, Forest 
Hill, London. 

Frederick Roemer, Quedlenburg, Ger- 
many. 

L. Spath, Rixdorf, Berlin, Germany. 

Van Meerbrek & Co., Hillegom, Haar- 
lem, Holland. 

Anthony Waterer, Woking, England. 

Pape & Bergmann, Quedlinburg, Ger- 
many. 

V. Lemoine & Sons, Nancy, France. 


WHOLESALE CATALOGUES. 


E. G. Hill & Co., Richmond, Ind. 

J.N. May, Summit, N. J. 

Harlan P. Kelsey, Kawana, N.C. 

A. W. Livingston’s Sons, Columbus, O. 


HOW TO PROPAGATE BITTERSWEBT. 


Please tell me the trick, if there is one, 
in propagating the bittersweet. Will its 
seed germinate and can it be grown from 
cuttings? I have planted seed several 
times but without results. je bac. 

Flushing. 


I find it is easily grown from seed. The 
seed should be planted or stratified in 
sand as soon as it is washed out of the 
pulp; if keptin sand and sown under glass 
during February and March it ought to 
come up in three or four weeks. Sow it 
in boxes of sandy soil, well drained, and 
cover it one-fourth inch in depth, and 
keep it moist but not too wet as the 
young seedlings dampoffeasily. Ifsown 
out of doors as soon as gathered in the 
autumn they come up the following 
spring; if the seeds are allowed to get 
thoroughly dry they will not come up till 
the second season. It is also easily prop- 
agated from root cuttings cut in lengths 
a couple of incheslong, and put into boxes 
of sandv soil and treated in the same way 
as are other root cuttings. 

JACKSON Dawson. 

Arnold Arboretum. 








The Vegetable Garden. 








LETTUGE IN THE GREENHOUSE. 


An Illinois reader asks: 

1. Can lettuces be grown well in a 
greenhouse? 

Ans. Yes, very; in fact the finest let- 
tuces sent to our markets in winter were 
grown in greenhouses, and there are vil- 
lages of glass houses devoted to this crop 
by our market gardeners. Long, low- 
roofed houses are best. 

2. The best temperature? 

Ans. At night 45° with artificial heat, 
10° to 15° higher in the day time. With 
sun heat, having fire heat shut off a little 
higher will not hurt the crop. 

3. The soil and how to prepare it? 

Ans. Any good rich garden soil, dry 
and mellow enough for working. Have 
lots of fine rotted manure in it. 


4. How often and when to water the 
plants? 

Ans. Never let them get dry; water in 
the morning and give a good watering 
when you do give any. If practicable 
ventilate rather freely after watering; you 
want to dry the plants and the surface of 
the ground before dark sets in, as a pre- 
ventive of rot and downy mildew. 


5. Liquid manure, how often do you 
spray it on or put it on the plants? 

Ans. Never spray it over the plants. 
By making the soil rich enough before the 
lettuces are planted in it there will be no 
need of using liquid manure at all. 
Should you wish to give an extra stimu- 
lant get a little quick artificial like nitrate 
of soda and dust it very thinly between 
the rows; the watering will bringit down 
to the roots. 

6. Get rid of aphis? 

Ans. When the lettuces get infested 
with this they are a pretty poor crop, no 
matter what cure is used. Getsome fresh 
tobacco stems, ones that will make you 
sneeze when you unpack them, and chop 
them up fine, into pieces say 3inches long, 
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spread these thickly 
between the rows of lettuces; sprinkle 
them with water, and the fumes from 
them wiil dislodge the aphis. Remove 
the old and replace with more fresh stems 
every 3 or 4 days till you are rid of the 
aphis. 

7. Will lettuces head in a 4-inch pot? 

Ans. Yes, well enough, and it is not all 
an uncommon thing to head white seeded 
Tennis Ball in this way in winter when 
only a small quantity for private use is 
needed; but for market it would never 
pay, being far too laborious and expen- 
sive. 

8. Treat a seed bed in the greenhouse? 
We have had trouble with ours. 

Ans. For a limited quantity sow in 
flats and prick out the seedlings into 
other flats or into a bed of fine soil near 
the glass in a not very bright light. Reg- 
ular market men have a side bench alto- 
gether used as a seed bed; of course the 
bed has to be shaded a little till the seed- 
lings appears. Be sure you sow fresh 
seed. 


with an axe, and 


CABBAGE. 


About the 10th or 15th of February I 
sow cabbage seed in a gentle hotbed. 
When the plants are up I give plenty of 
air and keep them as dry as they will 
bear in order to harden them. When 
they have made a couple of leaves I trans- 
plant them into a cold frame about two 
inches apart, and keep them close for a 
few days until they make new roots, and 
after that give them plenty ofair. Ifthe 
plants have been properly hardened they 
will be able to stand any frost likely to 
come after they are set in the field. Ifthe 
ground be fairly rich and if there is plenty 
of manure it may be spread broadcast 
and plowed in and the harrow run over 
the ground a couple of times. If manure 
be somewhat scarce open good deep drills 
2 feet apart for the early varieties and 24% 
feet for Flat Dutch or other large kinds. 
Spread the available manure along in the 
drills and cover it. If the drills are 
straight a line stretched along them will 
be over the manure and the plants can be 
set along the line. Plant the early vari- 
eties 16 or 18 inches apart and the larger 
sorts 2 feet. When the lines have been 
stretched and before planting it will pay 
to give the rows a liberal sprinkling of 
superphosphate with a little nitrate of 
soda added. As the plants grow keep 
the plow and hoe busy. 1eeer 

Market gardener, Westchester Co.,N. Y. 


A LIST OF VEGETABLES. 


W. T. E., writing from Central New 
York, asks for ‘‘a selected list of the best 
varieties of garden seeds (vegetables and 
fruit) for my home grounds, this list to 
reflect your experience in vegetables, and 
melons of the best quality and flavor ”’ 

A list of vegetables depends on circur- 
stances. Some varieties do well in one 
place that are only second rate in others, 
for instance Concord corn is one of our 
best at Dosoris and poor enough in other 
placestthat we know. Some folks grow 
and like Black Mexican corn, while others 
wouldn’t touch it no matter how sweet 
it might be. At one time Salamander 
lettuce was the best we had; to-day we 
don’t depend on it because the variety 
has ‘‘run down.’”’ One year we lost 3,000 
heads of Perfection Heartwell celery be- 
cause the strain of seed—good enough 
from the same firm the year before—was 
bad, producing loose flabby heads. We 
have never bought this variety from that 
seed firm since. Many tomatoes have 
lost their identity, and wild on the dung 
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Clematis Paniculata, 


(See illustration first page this paper). ; 


Beautiful Hardy Climber, fragrant and 


exceedingly floriferous...... 
FINE STRONG PLANTS, 35 cts. Each; $3.00 Per Dozen. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mount Hope Nurseries, 
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hill we can pick maybe better and finer 
tomatoes than from the choicest varieties 
cultivated in the garden. Convenience 
makes a difference too. Many don’t want 
Champion of England pea (the best qual- 
ity of all peas) because it grows so tall 
and needs netting or brushing, but would 
grow Premium Gem and Stratagem in- 
stead, and soon. But we will do our best. 

Asparacus.—Colossal. Fittocut third 
season after sowing. 

ARTICHOKE.—French Globe. 
good crop second summer. 

BEANS, green-fleshed snap—Valentine 
and Refugee. Wax—Improved Black Wax. 
Limas—Dreer’s or Challenger. Dwarf— 
A few of Henderson’s for first early, then 
either Burpee’s or Dreer’s for main crop. 

BEETS.—Eclipse as a turnip beet for all 
summer and a few of Long Smooth Blood 
added for winter. 

BRUSSELS SprouTs.—Improved half 
dwarf. 

Carrot.—Half-Long stump rooted. 

CaBBAGE.—Jersey Wakefield as anearly, 
and All Seasons for late summer and fall. 
Drumhead Savoy for winter. 

CAULIFLOWER.—Snowball for all the 
time. 

CELERY.—Perfection Heartwell and 
Giant Pascal. You may like a little White 
Plume or Golden Self Blanching for early, 
but remember they are no good for late. 

Corn.—Cory, or Ford’s Early forearly. 
Potter Excelsior or Moore’s Concord 
next, then Stowell’s Evergreen for later. 
Although Country Gentleman is a deli- 
cious corn lots of people don’t like the look 
of it, itis so uneven on thecob. Hickox 
is a fine corn. 

CucuMBERS.—Improved White Spine. 

Ecce PLant.—N. Y. Improved. 

ENDIVE.—Green Curled. 

KaLE.—Curled Dwarf Green Scotch for 
fall and winter. 

LEEK.—Large Flag. 

Lrerruce.—Boston Market for winter, 
Big Boston and Grand Rapids for frames 
or outdoors in spring. Improved Hanson 
and Salamander (selected strain) for 
summer. 

Musk MeEtons.—Long Island Beauty, 
green fleshed; Skillman’s Netted, green; 
Surprise and Emerald Gem, orange. 
With us these are about as good as any, 
but often the best are poor enough. 
Would that we could get northern grown 
seed from selected fruit for cultivation in 
the north. 

WaTER MELONS are most as bad as 
musk melons. But we manage to get 
some nice Cuban Queen, with sometimes 
Phinney and Ice Cream. 

Onions.—Large Red Wethersfield, Yel- 
low Danvers and Southport White Globe. 

OKRA.—Dwarf Prolific. 

ParsLey.—Moss Curled. 

Parsnip.—Hollow Crown. 

PrEas.—For first crop an Extra Early, 
but don’t sow it again till August for 
a fallcrop. Then sow Premium Gem and 
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Heroine for summer crops. For quality, 
however, Champion of England is the 
best, but it grows 5 or 6 feet high, and 
more sometimes. 

PEPPER.—Ruby King. 

RapisH.—French Breakfast as a turnip 
radish, and Chartier’s as a long one. For 
quality the Chartier is the best, 

SALSIFY.—Sand wich Islands. 

SPINACH.—Viroflay or Thick-leaf. 

SouasH.—White or Yellow Custard, or 
Summer Crookneck for summer, which 
ever you like best, and Boston Marrow 
or Hubbard for winter. 

Tomato.—Table Queen or Perfection. 
As regards quality Ponderosa is an excel- 
lent tomato, but it is very large. 

Turnips.—White Egg and Yellow Globe. 


BLANCHING CELERY.—F. C. C., Bath, 
Maine, asks: ‘‘When you use boards or 
straw for blanching celery do youtrench?”’ 
Ans. When we grow it in wide apart 
rows we throw out a trench about four 
inches deep in the row, this is more for 
convenience in holding the water there in 
summer than for earthing up. By early 
fall this trench is almost level with the 
ground. Westand the boards on edge, 
one on each side of the row, held apart if 
need be by a little block of wood at top, 
and draw some earth against the outside 
of the boards to steady them in place. In 
using straw (we use salt meadow hay 
instead) we prefer the bed system and for 
early celery. Mark off the rows eight or 
nine inches apart, according to the good- 
ness of your soil, drawing the lines as 
deep as for sowing peas or beans in, plant 
five rows with celery, leave two empty, 
levelling them for a path, then plant other 
five with celery, and so on with as many 
beds as you want, Down the outside of 
each bed close by the outside row set the 
boards on edge, and with stakes driven 
into the ground fix them steady and in 
place. This helps to draw up the celery, 
but when it gets up a little some salt hay 
worked in between the plants keeps the 
leaves close in and upright, assists in 
bl inching, and by mulching conserves the 
moisture in the ground. But with this 
bed system you must be prepared to give 
the celery lots of water, far more than in 
the case of single rows. Use the hay six, 
eight or more inches deep if need be. 


GREENHOUSE LetTtuces Rorrinc.—C, 
H.R., Delight, Md., writes: ‘1. When 
the lettuce heads and is about ready to 
cut it begins to rot at the head. Why? 
2. What quick heading lettuce would 
you recommend for forcing in hothouse?”’ 
Ans. 1. Some local cause as a too close 
or moist atmosphere, a wet surface of the 
soil, too much shade, hot sunshine on the 
heads while they are wet, watering over- 
head so late in the day that the plants 
don’t get dry before night, and soon. 2. 
Boston Market, Rawson’s Hothouse and 
Denver Market. 
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“ Gardening, 


GROWN. 


inches in diameter. 


- See Garden and Forest, - 
“ Florists’ Exchange, - 
“ American Gardening, - 
«“ American Florist, - 


New Seedling Chrysanthemum 


WM. SIMPSON. 


Certificate of Chrysanthemum Society of America, November 2d, 1895. 

First Premium for best Pink American Seedling, Pennsylvania Horticult- 
ural Society Exhibition, November Sth, 1895. 

Certificate of Merit, Pennsylvania Hort. Society, November 5th, 1895. 

Silver Medal for best American Seedling, Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society, November 5th, 1895. 


Nov. 20th, page 465. 


Nov. 234d, “« 1144, 
Dec. 14th, ‘“ 415. 
Jan. 25th, “ 652. 
- - Feb. Ist, Salley 


Itisthe EARLIEST LARGE CHRYSANTHEMUM 
Has been cut as early as Oct. 15th; flowers measuring 11 


A good strong healthy grower, stiff stem, 4 to 5 
feet high, with clean foliage. 


Will be sent out March (5, 1896. PRICE, 60c each; $6 per doz. 


JOSEPH HEAGOOK Wuncote Pa. 


And for sale by Henry A. Dreer, 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; Henry F. 
Michell, 1018 Market Street, Philadelphia; Geo. C. Watson, 43 N. 10th Street, Phila- 
delphia; E. G. Hill & Co., Richmond, Ind.; Nathan Smith & Son, Adrian, Mich.; 
The Cottage Gardens, Queens, L. I., N. Y.; Henry : a 
Blanc, Philadelphia, Pa.; Robt. Craig, 49th and Market, Philadelphia. 


G. Standen, Haverford, Pa.; A. 









200 Pages of Valuable Matter. 


Paper, 60 cts. 
Cloth, 75 cts. \ Postage Prepaid. 


999 Querie 


Landreth’s Seed Catalogue for 1896, mailed free to all applicants. 


A NEw Book 


§ and ANSW6F 


BY BURNET LANDRETH. 


Agricultural ¢ 
ON Horticultural = 
Subjects = = = = 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, Seedsmen, 


Mention GARDENING. 


21 and 23 South Sixth St., PHILADELPHIA. 











DON’T buy worthless nursery 


stock and WASTE many years of 
VALUABLE TIME waiting results 


and finally lose your MONEY. 
But send to the 


OON 


Company who have the 


FINEST NURSERY STOCK 


at Reasonable Prices. 
New Catalog for 1896. Send for one. Free. 
Estimates furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


THE WM. H. MOON COMPANY, Morrisville, Pa. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Choicest Seed, 25c. per pkt. 
Most complete collection in the world. 500 varieties 
to select from. Send for list. 

THESE 20 AS SAMPLE, FOR $1.00. 
Olympus, Zulinda, EH. Heacock. Gold Dust, Gladys 
Spaulding, Crystalina, Freedom, Titian, G. Pitcher, 8. 
T. Murdock, Princess May, Silver Cloud, W. A. Bry- 
ant, Mrs. R. Dean, Yellow Queen, EH. Dailledouze, Wm. 

Seward, L. D, Black, Mrs. Parker, Lady Playfair. 


T. H. SPAULDING, 40 E. 25th St., New York. 


SS ee 
grow easier from seed than you think. 
Try it. One collection of 5 different 
varieties, including cultural directions 


50c. One collection of 12 different va- 
rietles of imported flower seeds in plain packets, Sc. 


5. L. SCHILLER, Rutherford, N. J. 

If you like Gardening 
please recommend it to 
your friends. 








SEE THIS! 


Ornamental trees and plants, wholesale 
and retail. Catalogues free. Send wants. 
Large orders a Specialty. 


WM. H. HARRISON & SONS, 
LEBANON SPRINGS, N. Y., U. S. A. 


GUIDE TO PANSY GULTURE, 


Sent- free to any address by Wm. Toole, 
Pansy Specialist, Baraboo, Wis., with Cata- 
logue of 


PREMIUM AMERICAN PANSY SEEDS. 


Also other seeds and plants. Write to 


WM. TOOLE, PANSY SPECIALIST, 
BARABOO, WISCONSIN. 


SAVE MONEY ON FRUIT PLANTS, 


Strawberries a specialty. 3 Farms. Immense stock. 
A No.1 plants. 50 best varieties strawberry low. Also 
best Raspberries & Blackberries. We ship plants 
by the 100,000 to all sections of the U.S. every year and 
save many menmuch money. Nurseries buy by the ton 
to sell again. Our '96 catalogue tells WHY we can sell 
such choice stock socheap. Writenow. If you ask, we 
send Free a et pe Berry Book.” with $10 00 order. 
« E Baldwin, W St., Bridgman. Mich. 


Evergreens, Hardy Shrubs, 
Azaleas, finest Rhododendrons, 
Japan Maples, Roses, Hedge 
Plants, Vines, Herbaceous 


Plants, Choice Fruits. Low Prices. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


Fred. W. Kelsey, 145 Broadway, New York. 


BY MAIL. Catalogue Free. 
HRYSANTHEMUM 
WM. G. McTEAR, Princeton, N. J. 
LILIE 12 Lilies, such as Auratum, Elegans, Specio- 
sum, Pardalinum, Candidum, Longifiorum 
Umbellatum, Splendens, etc.. by mail, for $1, five for 


60c. A. BLANC & CO., Philadelphia, Pa.; send for cat 
alogue, 














ITUATION WANTED FOR A GARDENER- Ger- 
man, 40. married. one child (grown-up daughter), 
20 years in this country; leaving present situation as 
the place is being broken up The above is a steady, 
most excellent, faithtul, industrious, trustworthy, all- 
round, superior gardener whom I have known for 12 
years, and confidently recommend. Apply to WM. 
Tice ae proprietor of West View Greenhouses, 
ca. Ni. 


ITUATION WANTED-—By first-class florist and 

gardener. young malried Swiss, to take charge 

of gentleman’s summer place with greenhouses. Best 
of references. Address CG, care Gardening. 

Nee eee WANTEHD—By a florist on private place, 


good cut flower and bedding plant grower. Ad- 
dress TEMPERATE, care Gardening. 


Flower Plants 13. 


Fine varieties, cheap, for garden planting. 
DANIEL K. HERR, Box 496, Lancaster, Pa. 


he 100, 1000 
PEACH TREES ia bas load iota 
TREES AND PEAN TS tein wate toe otcee os 
N. P. BROOKS, Lakewood, (Nurseries), N. J. 
When writing mention Gardening. 
ALL THE 1896 NOVELTIES So7srowe noe 


Philadelphia, Pa. 














BARGAINS Blue Spirzea 20c, Crimson Spirsea 20c, 
Double Golden Rudbeckia 40c, Vitis 
Coignetiae 40c. Crimson Rambler Rose 2Uc¢, all 4 new 
hardy plants for $1, by mail. A. BLANC & CO, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 





When you write an 
advertiser please state 
that you saw the adv. 
in GARDENING. 


W772 
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TOMATOES. 


As soon as possible after the 15th of 
March I sow my tomato seed in a hot- 
bed. I prefer sowing in rows aboutthree 
inches apart, putting in plenty of seed. 
When they are up they should be gone 
over and thinned to an inch between each 
plant. They should have as much air as 
possible without chilling them, and not 
too much water. The object is to make 
them hardy, and to keep them short so 
that they may be the more safely trans- 
planted. At the end of the first week in 
April a cold frame is prepared in as warm 
a spot as convenient, and into this frame 
the young plants are planted 4 to 6inches 
apart each way. Ifthe latter distance all 
the better. If the frame has been in use 
during the winter simply digging it up 
and raking it over is sufficient. If a new 
frame let the sash stay on for a few days 
to warm it before planting. Before rak- 
ing give a dressing of superphosphate 
with a little nitrate of soda added, about 
half a pound of nitrate to four pounds of 
superphosphate, and this to every ten 
sash, raked well in. Ifthe soil is damp 
the plants will not need watering when 
transplanted. If they must be watered 
then give as little as possible, keeping 
them close for a few days until they root 
again. If they have been well hardened 
in the hotbed they will stand the change 
to a cold bottom without much suffering. 
In airing the cold frame care should be 
taken to close it up some time before the 
sun has left it, and as soonas the sun has 
gone and before the frame loses its heat 
cover up snugly with mats, or hay, or 
other material used for that purpose. 
When the plants are well established in 
the cold frame give air on bright days, 
and not too much water. The idea is to 
get a short stocky plant with three or 
four branches showing by the first of 
May. After that time the sashes can be 
removed during the day and put on 
towards evening for ten or twelve days, 
after which they may remain off for three 
or four nights. 

After the 15th of May it is usually safe 
to set them out in this section. Broad- 
cast a light dressing of manure, plow it 
in, harrow once, and mark off the rows 
41% feet apart, and the places for the 
‘plants 41% feet asunder in the rows. 
Scatter a double handful of superphos- 
phate and a tablespoonful of nitrate of 
soda for each plant. Set the plants in 
the soil down to the seed leaf. When 
they have made a strong start and begin 
to branch keep them spread out evenly 
around, not allowing them to grow upin 
a clump, but giving sun and air a chance 
to reach the center. Do not tie up to 
stakes, or prune, keep the spaces between 
the rows worked until the plants cover 
all the ground. Plants grown in this 
way will lift with good balls of earth, 
and can be easily set in the field. P. F. 

Market gardener, Westchester Co., N.Y. 


PLEASE 
MENTION 
GARDENING 
WHEN 
WRITING 


TO 
ADVERTISERS. 





Fata 


offer to readers of this paper. 


OUR OFFER— 





have long been the most popular flowers for blooming in 
the autumn. The new mammoth Cosmos is the king of 
these grand flowers, growing double the size of any 
other variety and blooming abundantly in beautiful 
colors. It has captured the fancy of flower lovers every- 
where. We havea sufficient stock of this grand flower 
to supply alldemands and make the following liberal 
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Tor 35 cents one full size package of each color of Mam- 
moth Cosmos; pure white, pink and rose; also one each 
of Centaurea Cyanus (Ratchellor’s Button) Marguerite 
Carnation (flowers in fourteen weeks from seed), Mig- 
nonette (New Mammoth Sweet-scented), Petunia 
(Choicest Mixed), Ten Week Stocks (Giant Perfection). 








tions for 60 cents. 


All carefully selected and sure to grow. Two collec- 





With every order we send free our hana- 





growing, and never fails to prove 
= interesting and instructive. 
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This book has been compiled with special thought for those interested in gardening and flower 


W.W. RAWSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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somely illustrated Seed Catalogue for 1896. 











VIGTORIA REGIA 


NYMPHAEAS AND NELUMBIUMS 


We strongly recommend our new strain of Victoria regia, 
which is superior to the old type in vigor, size of leaf and free flowering qualities. 
till early in March and produce flowering plants this season, $3.00 per dozen. 


Seed may be sown 
Seed of Nymphzea sown 


now will produce flowering plants this summer; start tubers of tropical varieties now. 
This department is under the personal supervision of the well known specialist Wm. Tricker, who 


has merged his stock into ours. 
thing in Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. 


aa Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 1896 for a stamp, describes every- 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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@ 
250,000 Peach Trees 
100,000 Plum best Eup. and Jap. 
150,000 Pear Std. and Dwf. 
75,000 Cherry, Morellos, Hearts,etc. 
150,000 Apple, Quince, Apricot. 
100,000 Nut Bearing Trees. 


2,000,000 Small Fruits and Grapes 
750,000 Roses,Everblooming& Hardy. 


1,000 Car Loads Ornamentals, 


Full supply Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 
Plants, Bulbs, ete, Elegant page 
catalogue free. Send for it before buying. 
Everything mail size postpaid. Larger by ex- 
press or freight. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. We occupy 14% mileson the bank of 
Lake Erie. No hardier, healthier trees are grown 
on the continent. Why not procure the best 
direct from the grower and avoid all com- 
missions. It willsave you money. 


42nd YEAR. 1000 ACRES. 
29 GREENHOUSES. ¢ 


THE STORRS & HARRISON 60., 
PAINESVILLE, 0, Box 189. 


Please mention this paper. 


eee | 


A Shady 
Corner 


in city or country. is just the place to plant 
Hardy Ferns. Wood Lilies, Lady’s Slippers and 
others. My spring and autumn catalogues not 
only provide for such, but for sunny ground, the 
rockery and bog garden. It will pay you to send 
2c. stamp for it even if you do not purchase. 


F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Va. 
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The 
Alice Grape. e2riestan4 


grape ever offered. Ripens with Concord. 
Keeps all winter; splendid quality, very 
@ roductive. Catalogue with full description 
ree. F.E. Young, Nurseryman, Rochester, N.Y. 


seeeeoeoqouoqoqqseeeg 


For 25c. in stamps I 
will mail my Treatise 
B on “Grape Culture,” or 
12 first class vines,2 each 


Niagara, Pocklington, Delaware. Brighton. Worden 
and Wilder, best white, red and black varieties; or 
choice of same, with book free; or 20 Concords and 
book. Ordernow. Will mail book at once. vines in 
early spring, postpaid. Safe arrival in good condition 
guaranteed. Price list free. 

J. H. TRYON, Willoughby, Ohio. 





an The choicest 
f Wz MAGNOLIAS, i 
ZZ JAPANESE MAPLES ; 


ZZ and other TREES | 
« SHRUBS | 
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are accurately de- 
scribed in our New 
Catalogue. Profusely + 
illustrated, including 
three lithographs. 
Contains prices of 
large and small 
° = trees, speci- 
mens for immediate effect; 
and special prices for quanti- 
ties. A Guide to Tree Plant- 
ting. The most complete catalogue of its 
| kind ever published. 6 cents in stamps. 
5 


| THOS. MEEHAN & SONS 


ermantown, Philadelphia. 


Oe a pa a rence | 


Home=Made Brick 


MUSIPOOM Spawn. 


Parties who have used this spawn pro- 
nounce it far superior to the imported. 


One of the largest mushroom companies 
writes me under date of Jan. 10th: “Fresh 
Spawn received comes nearer to what we 
want of anything we have ever Seen.” 


5 Ibs. 50 cts.; 10 Ibs. $1.00. 
prices in quantities. 


WILLIAM FORBES, 
P. O. Box 54. Riverside, R. I. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


New, Rare and Beautiful Plants 


Lord Penzance’s new hybrid Sweet Briars. Old 
Garden Roses; New Roses; Standard Roses, 
Philadelphus Lemoinei; New Lilacs; Lonicera 

Hildebrandtii; Spirzea ‘Anthony Waterer.”’ 

A large collection of rare hothouseand greenhouse 
plants, Anthuriums, Alocacias, Orchids, etc. 

Rare Conifers and other beautiful Evergreens. 

Magnolias, Japanese Maples, with other choice 
Trees and Shrubs. 

PAZONIES—A large collection of the finest in cul- 
tivation. Hardy Perennials, Phloxes, Japan- 
ese Iris, Roses, Clematis, etc. New and Stand- 
ard Fruits, etc. 

Aa Catalogues on application. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


GRAPE DUS KILLS RUST 


and MILDEW 


Sold by the Seedsmen. 
Made by BENJ. HAMMOND, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N.Y, 
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NEW, RAREand BEAUTIFUL PLANTS, BULBS and FRUITS 


ALL THE NOVELTIES OF THE SEASON. 


PLANTS: New Asparagus Sprengeri, 40c; New Allamanda, Williamsi, 25c; 
New Bougainvillea, 25c; New Caryopteris, 20c; New Carex, 5c; New Chrys- 
anthemum William Simpson, 60c; New Yellow Plume, 10c: Kioto Pink, 25c; 
Green Chrysanthemum, 50c; New Coleus for 1896, 15¢; New Crimson 
Clematis, 30c; Dolichos Japonicus, 30c; Double New- Life Geranium, 25c; 
Ivy Geranium, Ryecroft Surprise, 20¢; New Justicia Velutina, 30c; New 
Double Golden Rudbeckia, 40c; Crimson Rambler Rose, Lic: New Golden 
Rambler Rose, 50c; New Carmine Pillar Rose, 79c; Shamrock Pea (Blue- 
oxalis), 20c; Blue Solanum, 20c; Solanum Wendlandi, ’30c; Strobilanthes, 15c; 
Spiraea, Anthony Waterer, 20¢; Thyrsacanthus, 20c; The Green Rose, 20c: 
Tecoma Smithi, 20c; Tetranema Mexicana, 20c, and 100 others. 


VITIS COICNETIAE, the Crimson Glory Vine, 40c. NEW FRUITS— 


NEW CANNAS for 1896. NEW DAHLIAS for 1896. °"3GES?” 
The White Canna, 60c; The Pink Canna, 50c; Queen Charlotte, 25c; twelve 
New Cannas offered for the first time, $6; Crozy’s New Cannas, 1894-95, 
cheap; all other Cannas grown in this country, 50 Cannas, all distinct, good 
sort for $5; twenty Cannas Dwarf French by mail, $1. 


DAHLIA MRS. PEART, 30c. Allthe newest Eng ish. French and Ameri- 
can Dahlias at low prices. Bight Dahlias for $1; Purple Calla, 60c; Yellow Calla, 
$1; Black Calla, 20c; White Calla, 15c; Heemanthus Kalbreyeri. formerly $5, now 
50¢e and 75c; Hardy “Amaryllis Hallyi 40c; Lilium Giganteum, 50c; Iris Robinson- 
janum, rare. #1; Lycoris Aurea, 30c—all bargains. 


Bismarck apple-fruit, when 2 years old, 40c; 
berry x blackberry. 60c: Mayberry, we; muskberry, 


$1; winter cherry physalis, 25c—all excellent new things. 


straw perry, X raspberry, 20c; 
25¢c; currant x gooseberry, 


5 Liltes, 50c; 12 Lilies. all named. $1; 6 Begonias in five 
colors, 50c; six Gloxinias, 50c; four Amaryllis, 50c: five 
fancy Caladiums. 50c; twelve Montbretias in six sorts. 25c; 


twelve Zephvranthes, four sorts, 15c; three Crinums, three 
sorts, 50c. SEEDS AND RARE NOVELTIES Fifty Bulbs in ten sorts, 50c; 100 
Bulbs, fifteen sorts, $1; Gladioli, 50 for 50c, 100 for $1. Everything free by mail. 


rasp- 





4a All the above are special offers to readers mentioning GARDENING, as they will not be found in our catalogue and may not be offered again. 


Catalogue of Japanese flower pots or novelties FREE. 


NOTE—Being about to remove our five 
greenhouses, devoted to Cacti, we will until May sell 
Book on Cacti, 116 
pages, 160 illustrations and catalogue on Cacti, 10c, 


off our Cacti at a great sacrifice. 


12 Cacti for $1, six Cacti for 50c. 


Catalogues of new and rare plants FREE. Catalogue of Bulbs FREE. Catalogue of PCactl FREE. 


A. BLANC & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


314 AND 816 NoRTH IITH ST. 





The $2,500 Italian GCannas—we have them BOTH and offer one of each, Austria and Italia, for $10. 

































SALZERSSEEDS %. 
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Over 250,000 Farmers, 
Market Gardeners and Citi- 
zens attest tothe superiority of 


SALZER’S SEEDS. 


We arethe only seedsmen in 
America making a specialty 
of Farm seeds, and are the 
largest growers of Oats, 
Wheat, Potatoes 81.50 a bbl., 
Grasses, Olovers, Fodder 
Plants, ete., in the world. 


1,000,000 ROSES, 
Plants wea Small Fruits. 
VEGETABLES. 


Enormous Stocks, Northern 
Grown Onion Seed only 90c. 
per pound. All prices low. 

85 Pkgs. Earliest Vegeta- 
bles, postpaid, =) 10 pkgs. 
Flower Sceda, 25 

Mammoth vatslor and 10 
pkgs. Grains and Grasses. 10c. 
Catalog free for 5c. postage. 


JOHNA.SALZER SEED CO, 
LA CROSSE, WIS. 


_ EVERGREENS, 


es Ri Largeststockin Amer- 
yt ica, including 
tw «Colorado Blue Spruce 
* and Douglas Spruce 
~~ of Colorado. 


Also Ornamental, 
ipt Shadeand Forest Trees, 
igs Tree Seeds, Etc. 

(oR. DOUGLAS & SONS, 
af Waukegan, Ill. 
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Of all kinds, true to name and fresh. 


Jos. F. Dickmann, 
1110 N. Third St., and Gravois and Oregon Ave., 
Send for my New Catalogue, FREE, Str. Louis, Me 


1849. OLD COLONY NURSERIES, 1896 


Hardy Shrubs, Trees, Vines, Ever- 
greens and Perennials...... 


A large and fine stock of well- rooted plants, 
grown in a sandy loam. Good plants, best sizes 
for planting; very cheap. 

Priced Catalogue free on application. 


B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass. 


ORCHIDS. & 


12 Best free growing and profuse flow- 
ering Orchids for amateurs, for $10.00. 
WIl1. MATHEWS, Utica, N. Y. 


PLEASE MENTION GARDENING. 

















Absolutely Sate 


To buy from us, is what 


Our NOVEL GUARANTEE makes you. 


You will find it on the first inside cover page of our new catalog, and we think it will 
please you. 


We sell SEEDS, BULBS AND PLANTS, 


And only handle the BEST and NEWEST varieties. 


Our Motto: Not the Cheapest, but the Best. 
Our Aim: To please every customer at any cost. 











GREENVILLE, CROSBY, 

















Our Specialties: Roses, Cannas and Chrysanthemums. 
Our Prices: As LOW as GOOD stock CAN be sold. 
We want to send you our new Catalog free. Send your name to-day. 
EN HAINS CO.,22* New Albany, Ind 
B °» G, 9 ° 
kinds of these seeds in the world. You require both 
for early. Our New 1896 pages ready. 
| large pkt. ‘‘International’’ Mixed Pansy, 25c. 
—_—AND— Sweet Pea New ‘‘America,” pkt. 15C. 
’ 
SWEET PEAS,  vaucnan’s seep store, 
I | NEW YORK, 26 Barclay St. 84 & 86 Randolph St., CHICAGO 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS mnt: 
MILLION. 
Berlin (New), $1.00 Doz.; $3.00 per 100; $10.00 per 1000. 
500,000 Asparagus Roots. 20, 000 Apple Trees. 
20,000 Peaches, Champion and Crosby. 
By mail, 2 for 25 cts.; 5 for 50 cts.; 12 for $1.00 ; 100 for $6.00. 
BERLIN NURSERIES, Berlin. Md. 
A Fruitgrower should never set a plant until he has read R. M. Kellogg’s book, entitled 
D How TO GROW THE It has worked a revolution in small fruit growing. 
A N » No other book ever published contains so much prac- 
of postal card address. R. M. KELLOGG, IONIA, MICH. 
EV E G E EN S and General Nursery Stock, Ornamental and 
Useful. Immense stock, large assortment. 
Wholesale and Retail. Prices very low. Send for complete Price List mailed Fee. 
ARDY ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, VINES, EVER the anest cencrat assortment of Hardy Orns: 
men ants in merica wo hunare age 
GREENS, AND HARDY HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS, illustrated descriptive catalogue on applies 
tion. Plans and estimates furnished. Send your list of needs for special rates. 
{THE READING NURSERY, JACOB W. MANNING, Proprietor, READING, MASS. 


Ph N S ES We are offering new seed, crop 1895, of the best 
**Cupid,”’ pkt. 25c. 
5 DOZEN PLANTS BY MAIL (assorted), $1.00. 
Send postal for 0-page catalog ue. Free at once. 
ticilinformation. New ideas. New methods, less work, double the fruit. SENT FREE on receipt 
EVERGREEN NURSERY CO., Evergreen, Door Co., Wis. 


Fruit and Ornamental 


Over 1,000 varieties. 
Trees, Vines, Roses, ete. All standard and 
special varieties. Send for Illustrated Cata- 
logue. W.S. LITTLE & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 

N. Y. City, 52 Exchange Place. 









Named sort for $1. 59 Cannas in FO 


Bismarck apple 402. Mavberry °%0c. straw- 
named varieties $5, 20 unnamed Can- 


SPECIA berry x raspberry 20c, raspberry x 
blackberrv 50c. the 4 for $1, by mail. A. BLANC & Co, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


15 CANNA 


nas $1. 1(0 for $4. all postpaid; send for catalogue. A. 
BLANC & CO,, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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If GIVES ME pleasure to express my 
appreciation of GARDENING as the best 
and most practical periodical of its kind 
which has ever come to my notice. I 
always look for its arrival with interest, 
and read it all the way through. 

New York City. Ne he 185 


J] HAVE just remitted for GARDENING 
another year. And I cannot let the oppor- 
tunity pass without expressing my grati- 
fication and great pleasure each number 
affords me. I always find it full of good 
things; I only regret it cannot be in the 
hands of all lovers of flowers. Such pub- 
lications should be read by many more of 
our people; it would create a love for the 
beautiful in nature, and many a home 
more cheerful by the addition of more 
flowers. Every year I try and induce 
liberal use of plants, bulbs and flowers 
of all kinds, not for the profit but the 
love of seeing them being grown. 

E. CURRIER. 

Petersburg, Va., January 18, 1896. 


If GIVES ME great pleasure to renew my 
subscription to GARDENING, which I have 
found most interesting and helpful. If I 
find that any of my friends wanta garden 
ing paper it will give me great pleasure to 
recommend yours. Meee: 

Hagerstown, Maryland. 


I ENCLOSE $2.00 for my subscriptidn tor 
1896. I must say GARDENING is all I 
desire in regard to practical ideas, and 
knowing Mr. Falconer (or at least I used 
to know him) Iam sure he will not sup- 
port anything else. JESS 

Magnolia, Mass. 





AN ENGINE THAT REQUIRES NO SKILL 
TO RUN IT. 


A windmill is no longer the only dependence for 
supplying the gardener’s greatest need—water. 
The De Lamater Rider or the De Lamater Hrics- 
son Hot Air Pumping Engines are specially de- 
signed for pumping water from wells. shallow 
streams or ponds. They are very economical. 
Will supply from fifteen hundred to thirty thou- 
sand gallons of water daily, and force it a thou- 
sand feet if necessary They are perfectly safe 
and easily managed. A few shovels of coal or 
small quantity of wood will run one all day, and 
the only power required comes from the hot air 
from the fire. The water can be forced anywhere 
for irrigating, or to be used in any part of house 
or barn, and for extinguishing fires. Engines 
shipped to responsible parties on trial. Our 
readers should send to the maufacturers for cata- 
logue. The De Lamater Iron Works, 467 West 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


STearas Lymbe 
~ Boston, 





When you write an 
advertiser please state 
that you saw the adv. 
in GARDENING. 





SWEET PEAS * 1896 


GARDENING. 
Largest Collection in the World. 


URPEE Over 32,000 Pounds of the Seed! 


In order to still further popularize the People’s Flower we offer Seven Superb Sweet Peas 

for 25 cents,—one packet each of Blanche Burpee, Eckford’s New Giant White ;—Dorothy 

Tennant, deep rosy-mauve;—Lady Penzance, beautiful laced pink, touching orange ;—New 

Lottie Eckford, white, edged with lavender-blue ;—Royal Robe, exquisite soft pink ;—Stanley, 

rich dark maroon, and 1896 Special Superfine Mixed of seventeen select, largest-flowered, most beautiful 
Eckford Novelties. #@= These Seven Superb Sweet Peas, in same size packets, would have cost $1.00 in 1895, 
but are now sold for 25 cents, or Five Complete Collections for One Dollar. With each collection we send 
“Just How To GROW SWEET PEAS; FULL DIRECTIONS BY AN EXPERT.”? £@ > Have you read of CUPID ? 


ORDER TO-DAY! and ask for BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL,—a handsome BOOK of 184 pages. 
It tells all about the Best SEEDS that Grow, and costs us more than ten cents in quarter-million editions, 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





THE ORIGINATORS OF THE STANDARD FLOWER POTS. Our capacity now is 


(2,000,000 STANDARD FLOWER POTS 


PER YEAR. 1A full line of Bulb Pans. 
Wanchouses: ~=6©6) The Whilldin Pottery Company, 


BRANCH WAREHOUSES: 
Randolph Ave. & Union St., Jersey City, N. J. 713 TO 719 WHARTON SrT., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Jackson Ave. & Pearson St., Long Island City, N. Y 


$100,000. Worth.New Crop Seeds. 


Tons and Tons of Onion, Beet, Cabbage, Cucumber, Melon, Lettuce, Radish, Squash, Tomato, Turnip Seed, 
etc., and thousands of bushels of Beans, Corn, Peas, Seed Potatoes, etc., and any quantity of Flower Seeds, 
Bulbs and Plants are offered at astonishing low prices. Every person intending to purchase $5.00 worth of 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Potatoes, etc., should send for my “ Planter’s Wholesale Catalogue” filled with all the 
best, and prices are from 30 to 50 per cent. cheaper than any other Seedsman will make you. By ordering $5.00 
worth or more, is why I can supply you at wholesale. Two or three neighbors can club together and make 
the order $5.00 and get these prices. Do not buy until you see this Great List, It’s free to all. Nothing 
published like it.2 Write for a copy to-day. F. B. MILLS, Seed Grower, ROSE HILL, N. Y. 
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Build 
- Your Own 
Greenhouse. 


ELDORADO 


BLACKBERRY. 


ity 
LORENTZ 


PEACH. 


Write to Headquarters for free 
handsome, Illustrated Catalogue o 








Peach, 


Apple, 
Pear, 


Strawberries, 


rerermunslrisaverzal\itaiarch feted teruntaasrercesrenen creamer 


Raspberries, 
‘W ineberries, 
Blackberries, 


Dewberries, 





Plum, 
Cherry, 
Quince, Gooseberries, 
Nectarines, 
Nut Trees, 


Shrubs, 


Grape Vines, 
Clear Cypress is now generally conceded = 
=v0 be the best lumber for Greenhouse = 
= roofs, gables and plates. We introduced & 
= this lumber for greenhouse construction, 
Zand for many years we have made a spe- 
= cialty of furnishing the finest grade. West 
2 are glad to make estimates for anything = 
= from a roof for a pit to the largest con- 
=servatory or range of houses; and we 
= furnish our customers, free, complete de- 
= tailed drawings from which any ordinary 
= carpenter can put up the material cor- 
= rectly. 


LOCKLAND LUMBER CoO., 
LOCKLAND, OHIO. 
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A NEW MAGAZINE 


Ornamental 


Trees, etc. 
All the new and leading varieties. 
Estimates given for large lots at 


reduced rates. Crates and Baskets. 


REID’S NURSERIES, Bridgeport, O. 
AUCQHOOESEOOOEONOOSUASOOESEAOGOSEOAAESEASAOCEUOSOEOEONCUNOSBELESS 
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ARAM PP PP ALD 
$1 50 GARDENS AND GARDENING. With De- 
2 scriptions of Trees, Shrubs, Vines and 
a Bbl. Flowers. Newport Series. By Lucius D. 


Davis, Newport, R. I., Editor and proprietor. 


This new Magazine, in addition to general 
descriptions of Trees, Plants, Vines and Flowers, 
will give in each number an outline sketch and 
manner of planting one of the famous Newport 
Gardens. These articles will be illustrated, so as 
to show the effects of artistic grouping in the use 
of ornamentals. At the close of the Newport 
series, it is proposed to extend similar treatment 


Largest growers of POTATOES for Seed in 
America. The “Rural New- Yorker” gives Sal- 
zer’s Early Wisconsin a yield of 786 bushels 
per acre. Prices dirt cheap. Our great Seed 
s00k, 148 pages and sumple 14-Day Radish for 


6e.postage. JOIN A. SALZER SEED CO., LaCrosse, Wis, 





A FLOWER GARDEN FOR 25¢. 


Our bargain collection of 10pkts. of Choice Flowers 
contains: Pansy Large German; Cosmos Giant Perfec- 
tion; Oandytuft Empress; Oalliopsis Gold Wave; Pe- 
tunia best mixed; Sweet Peas Eckford’s Large Flower- 
ing; Marigold Legion of Honor; Mignonette Machet; 
Phlox Grandiflora; Zinnia Giant Mammoth, This fine 
collection contains many novelties, for only 25 ntpaters 

ur 
Write for it, 


PELLA, IOWA. 


stamps or Silver, worth three times the price, 
Handsome GARDEN ANNUAL, FREE, 


COLE’S SEED STORE, = 


to other noted gardens in different sections of the 
country. 

Printed on heavy paper, with broad margins 
and in the best style of the printer’s art. Two 
numbers, October and November. have already 
been issued, one sketching a Model City Garden, 
and the other a Seaside Villa at the water’s edge. 

Price, $2.00 a year; single copies 20 cts. Ad= 


dress name of Magazine, or Proprietor, New= 
port, R.I. 
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No Coils or Cast Iron Sections. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
, 123 S. Clinton St., 
Wilks Mfg. Co., CHICAGO, ILL. 


FOR GREENHOUSES, saair3"4 


All Steel. 





WILKS water HEATER. 





JOHN G. MONINGER CO, 


Cypress 


WRITE 
Green-House Fr 
gua Construction 
to . 
307 Material. 


Hawthorne Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


BPPING 


Steam PUIMDS, 












































For WATER | ‘SUPPLY | 
and DEEP WELLS. 


EPPING, GARPENTER & CO, tta. 
2420 Penn Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


“Peter Phillips, Punxsutawney, Pa., 
other pump in his brewery.”’ 

“Peter Shaver, Wegee, O., uses no other pump 
in his coal mines.”’ 





uses no 





VALVES, 


FITTINGS 
AND 

VENTILATING 

APPARATUS. 

——_o——_. 

COLDWELL- 
WILCOX CoO., 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


SMALL FRUIT 


GRAPEVINES, 


PLANTS. 


You willmissa GoUOD ee if you failto send for 
Willett’s 


CntaioznecUgene Willett & Son, N. Collins, N.Y, 
3 BEGONIAS and 3 GLOXINIAS for 50 cts. 


4 Amaryliis for 50c, 5 fancy Caladiums 50c. A. BLANC 
& Co., Philadelphia. Pa.; send for catalogue, 


























































































HITCHINGS & CO. 


Established 50 Years. 


Horticultural Architects and Builders 


And Largest Manufacturers ot 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 









Se 


CAaren ee sRewertenee ew 


The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse 
Construction and Heating Apparatus. 


Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palm Houses, etc. erected complete with our Patent Iron 
Frame Construction. 
SEND FOUR CENTS FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES. 


233 Mercer Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
H. M. HOOKER COPIPANY, 


+ 57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 


GLASS FOR GREENHOUSES. —a- 


Plate, Window and Art Glass, Paints, Oils, Etc. 











Announcement to Florists.__——_<!-, 


We desire to announce the dissolution of the firm of erp ae: Dopffel & Co., and to introduce to the trade 
its successor, The SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., which will be under the management of William Dopffel 
and Conrad Breitschwerth. The business will be conducted as heretofore, except on a Jarger scale to 
meet the growin demand for our goods, We have accordingly enlarged our plant and capacity and with 
unsurpassed facilities are now prepared to fill the largest order on short notice. Our latest puproved 
machines are turning out the best and most serviceable flower pots in the market, and assuring you 
our intention to lead in further improvements we solicit a continuance of your patronage in the Conner 
that we can supp ei just what is needed at a price and in a manner satisfactory to all. 

Send for price list and samples and we know you willgiveusanorder. ....... 


SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., Office 403 N. Salina St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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The Elenhant Never 


He must have it handy. For the same 
reason the coil of the serpent is not stowed 
away in the end of its tail. Like-wise(ly) 
the Page Fence is coiled its whole length, 
and is aiways ready for business. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


Bound Volumes 
GARDENING. 


Vols. 1 and 2, bound in half leather 
in uniform style with complete indexes, 
$2.25 each, postpaid. 

Vol 3, bound in style uniform with 
Vols. 1 and 2, price $3.25 postpaid. 

The set of three volumes by express, 
not prepaid, $7.00. These three vol- 
umes, with their complete indexes, are 
alone an exceedingly valuable horti- 
cultural library. 


THE GARDENING CO. 
Monon Building, CHICAGO. 


ROSE HOUSE, 
NURSERY, 


Conservatory, Lawn, 
House, Garden,Stock 
orany other purpose. 


Send for usta Catalogue HOT -Al R 
DeLAMATER-RIDER ano P| MP|NG 


DELAMATER-ERICSSON 
umPinc — ENGINE. 
ENCINE. 
Their operation is so simple and 
safethatachildcanrunthem They 


will pump water from shallow 
streams or any k.nd of well. The 
can be arranged for any kind of fuer 

Capacity 1,500 to 30,000 gallons 
of water a day, according to size. 


The De Lamater Iron Works, 
467 ‘West, Broadway, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


ERICSSON, 





EMERSON 


B pyncvt see 


‘AFILE | 
And Permanent |i 
Binding for Music, | 


When you write an 
advertiser please state 
that you saw the adv. . 
in GARDENING. 


i) Periodicals,Photos | 
fy Of Goods, Samples | 
I Wok Babriss, etc. 
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Snrerserernernesernrneyt OLF MATIS PANIOULATA 


For Flowers Indoors. 

This is undoubtedly the most beautiful and satisfactory hardy vine in cultivation. 
It is of the easiest culture, and blossoms in September. I offer an exceptionally 
fine lotrofeplantSascmonce- teens 














Strong pot-grown plants, 30 cents each; $3.00 per dozen. 
Extra strong pot-grown plants, 50 cents each; $5.00 per dozen. 





Bowker’s 
Flower Food. 


A rich, concentrated fertilizer, — 
odorless, made from chemicals; 
ay 


walled ineeclenorcnee eer cee J WI LKI NSON ELLI OTT, 


month, makes house plants grow—® 


My SPECIAL PRICE LIST for Spring, Now ReEaDy, will be sent free on 
request. I supply the best of everything in Trees, Shrubs and Plants at about 
one-half regular retail prices........... 


WYTYYTTVIYOTEVITYTTVT UOT VTUSTHVTTIS 


Horticultural Buyers’ Agent, 


tee— PITTSBURG, PA. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


a 
vigorously and blossom abun-—j™ 
dantly. 

A small spoonful for a 2-inch pot. 

A larger spoonful for a 4-inch pot. 


Enough for 30 plants 3 months, 25¢. 
Enough for 30 plants a whole year, 


Wee tea eee ee Small Fruits, Grapes Shrubs, 
@ on ‘‘ Window Gardening ”’ free with each = Roses Evergreens Hardy 
=e = ’ Plants. — 


=f k P ayesh co, —s 
27 Beaver St., New York. >= 
= OW el 43 Chatham Sts, Boston LARGEST AND CHOICEST COLLECTIONS IN AMERICA. 


UA AAA FRUIT-AND: ORNAMENTALS © NOY eee ree ee eee 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


S Belle Siebrecht,§ | Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
THE NEW ROSE. Established over Half a Century ago. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


HAMA RUAN AUAAIMARAAANLALASLNA ASIANA 


sii ddd 


tree 





ae 


The best Everblooming Rose to date, 


so say the most successful Com- LORD & BURNHAM ©O.,, | 


mercial and Private gardeners. 


We are shipping yet every day. | Horticultural Architects <® Builders, 
SIEBREGHT & WADLEY, als STEAM AND HoT WATER HEATING ENGINEERS. 
Rose Hill Nurseries, 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Mention this paper. ..... 


FLOWER POTS. | . 














PRS SSS NBS SCL DONOR 
You will make a mistake if you place your Ske in fal 
orders for flower pots this Spring without | ASS&§-p a Mmmm ae 
first receiving our estimates for same. Se ge tae Ome A; wate 


Our plant is now the Largest in the World. 


ur stock unlimi ; 
i. atte unlimited. Our goods equaled Largest builders of Greenhouse Structures. Six highest Awards at the World’s Fair. 


r ¢2"Send Four Cents Postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 
A. H. HEWS & CO., 


Architectural Office, 
North Cambridge, Mass. LORD & BURNHAM CO., re t60 FIFTH AVEC 2lst St.. 


Factory: Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. NEW YORK CITY. 
ORNAMENTAL TREES 
and SHRUBS .. . 





COO COO OOOO OOOO OO ee rman canine © 


h 9 up fuel faster § 

DO ESN Je EAT than you can 
y buy it! That’s one of the features which have¢ 
made the “LITTLE GIANT’ HOT WATER 
HEATER so immensely popular. 


Write for Catalogue and list of references covering 
your section of country. 


American Botler Company 


NEW YORK: 94 Center Street. 
CHICAGO: 84 Li Lake Street. “We Heat the World. 


COPS LOSS SBP PIBBOGDBGBOOSIGOG9OGGOG9OSSOSD 





IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Specimen Plants for Lawns and Cem- 
eteries. Send for Catalogue. 


SATMIUEL C. MOON, 
* ¢ Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Ks Sy, 
BLOOMINGTON (Phoenix) NURSERY. . . O*™—w ee 
600 Acres. Thirteen Greenhouses. P82. VI292ESWLe Me 


Trees Plants 


We offer a large and fine stock of every description 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Vines, Small Fruits, Hedge Plants, 
Fruit and Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced 
Catalogue mailed free. Established 1852. 


‘ PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Suc. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Til. 
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$2.00 A YEAR. 
24 NUMBERS. 


Vol. IV. 


CHICAGO, MARCH 1, 1896. 


SINGLE Copy 
10 CENTs. 


No. 84. 














VIEW IN THE GARDEN OF MR. ROBERT CAIE (PRESIDENT OF THE EXCHANGE BANK), YARMOUTH, NOVA SCOTIA. 





The Flower Garden. 








MY GARDEN IN NOVA SCOTIA. 


There are seven terraces with southern 
exposure. In the rear of the first are 
shrubs of various kinds such as deutzia, 
Pyrus Japonica, flowering currant, Hy- 
drangea paniculata grandiflora, Tartar- 
ian honeysuckle, flowering crab, etc. 

On the first terrace flat there are peren- 
nials such as phlox, columbine, etc., in 
front of which in spring are bulbs, such 
as daffodils, narcissus, hyacinths, and 
scillas. In late summer chrysanthemums 
and cosmos fill their place. Sweet peas 
and dahlias are at the north corner. The 
second terrace is planted with marigolds, 
tall ones at rear and dwarf French ones 
in front. The third terrace has gypso- 
phila, the fourth one geraniums, the fifth, 
Drummond phlox, the sixth, petunias, 
eschscholtzia, coreopsis, asters, linum and 
other annuals; the seventh is filled with 
pinks of various sorts and mixed annuals. 
Each terrace has anarrow edge of lobelia, 
centaurea and other foliage plants. At 


the foot of the terraces is a rose bed six 
feet wide running the whole length of the 
front, 120 feet, in which are 150 rose 
bushes—no two alike—and nearly all are 
healthy, vigorous growers and bloomers. 
Your American Beauty is one of the num- 
ber, although large, pink shaded, etc., 
she is not a beauty, British soil may not 
be agreeable to her. Would she smile if 
known as ‘‘Monroe’’? 


The soil of the terraces consists chiefly 
of the surface of old pasture lands and 
well rotted barn manure, of which several 
hundred loads or tons were used. The 
drainage is almost perfect and the result 
satisfactory. 

The hedges are of American white 
spruce (Picea alba) and thirty years old. 
The bushes when planted were two to 
three feet high, and they stand in single 
line at distances varying from eighteen 
inches to eight feet. They require no 
special care at any time except trimming, 
which is generally done in February or 
March. In locations where they are ex- 
posed to strong cold north winds the 
lower branches are injured or destroyed. 

I do not recommend the white spruce as 


a tree suitable for a hedge in Wisconsin. 
Your correspondent G. P. G. of Chicago 
(page 116) will no doubt wisely accept 
your advice. Our climate is unlike that 
of the western states. We have no ex- 
tremes of heat or cold. Norway spruce 
has been planted here singly, in groups 
and in hedgerows, and has flourished for 
a few years, but in every instance the 
lower limbs have died out and then its 
usefulness and its beauty were lost. 
ROBERT CAIE. 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. 


FLOWER BEDS IN SUMMER. 


Tenclose herewith plan of a portion of 
my garden devoted to the growing of 
flowers. It shows the size and shape of 
the beds, and although I generaliy succeed 
in making it quite attractive during the 
season, 1am not satisfied that my man- 
ner of planting iscorrect. The bedsshown 
are intended for flowers, annuals princi- 
pally, although bulbous and decorative 
plants may be used in the general arrange- 
ment if necessary for artistic effect. 
Cannas are planted in another part of the 
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garden, while such flowers as phloxes, 
verbenas, etc., as well as hardy plants, 
are again found elsewhere. You will 
notice that the center bed (star shape) is 
reserved for scarlet geraniums. For 
this I should like a border of a fancy 
leaved variety. Last year No. 1 was 
planted with gladioli, No. 2 with various 
annuals, interspersed with tuberoses and 
gladioli, No. 3 with dianthus and Mar- 
guerite carnations and No. 4 with 
petunias. Up to midsummer this arrange- 
ment seemed satisfactory, but later on 
the beds assumed anappearance anything 
but pleasing to me. What arrangements 
of plants and varieties can you suggest 
that will obviate this trouble, and bring 
about a pleasing and effective result? 

Dayton, O. A READER. 

Your flower beds are large, heart- 
shaped, star-shaped, half circle, angular 
and oblong square and spread out ona 
grass plat so as to form a geometrical 
flower garden, this style is not at all 
suited for the plants you wish to grow in 
them because one cannot keep them filled 
full of fresh bright plants all summer; 
after July they must present a more or 
lessragged appearance. We would suggest 
a long deep undulating border on the 
other side of the walk from the chrysan- 
themum bed, divided across twice by a 
curved walk, then an oval bed on each 
side in the concave depression of the 
curve, this would hold more than your 
present beds and not cut up your ground 
asmuch. Write out a full list of what 
flowers you wish to have all summer 
long, then find places for them in the 
border or beds, arranging them so that 
there will be few gaps at anytime. 
Annuals or perennials don’t lastin beauty 
all the time, and as the perennials are cut 
down and the annuals exhaust themselves 
the empty spaces should be filled up by 
the more room needed for contiguous 
plants or with extras from the reserve 
garden Summer-flowering bulbs as 
gladiolus and hymenocallis comein nicely 
for this work. Edge your bed of scarlet 
geraniums with the white edged geranium 
Beauty of Auburn. The momenta plant’s 
usefulness is past out with it and in with 
dwarf nasturtiums, single dahlias, China 
asters, petunias, coreopsis, marigolds, or 
any other plants you may have prepared 
beforehand, or sow some mignonette or 
sweet alyssum in spots. 


FLOWER GARDEN QUESTIONS. 


The following questions are asked by 
F.N.B , Northern Indiana. 

1. GiLia picHoTOMA —This is said to 
be smothered in flowers, and useful for 
bedding. Is this really so? 

Ans. Itisa small Californian annual 
of dense growth and extremely floriferous. 
Its chief use is for garden decoration, not 
for cutting, with us it has not been of 
long duration. 

2. GopeTias.—Are they worth grow- 
ing? 

Ans. Among mixed garden flowers, 
ves. Sometimes it is a little hard to get 
them well started, but when they do well 
they are quite pretty annuals. 

3. SUMMER BLOOMING CARNATIONS — 
Are there any carnations that can be 
purchased that will bloom from June 
through the summer? 

Ans. June is rather early. About the 
best you can do is buy 100 rooted cut- 
tings now of greenhouse varieties, say 
Portia, scarlet; Thomas Cartledge, red; 
and Wm. Scott, or Albertini, pink; and 
plant these 2 inches apart in a shallow 
flat, keeping them indoors till the end of 
April, when they should be planted out in 
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the garden. They will start to bloom in 
July or August and bloom more or less 
till November. And if you want some of 
them for winter blooming lift what ones 
you wantin August or September and 
potthem. The Margueritecarnation sown 
indoors in February should begin flower- 
ing in July and lastin bloom most allsum- 
mer, but while many are good, there is a 
good deal of poor stuff among them. The 
new Chabaud strain ofcarnationsis really 
fine, and while they will bloom the first 
year from seed, they won’t start in June, 
or in our experience, before August. 

4, AMPELOPSIS VEITCHII on painted 
brick wall,—Will this vine cling to it? 

Ans. Yes, but not as tenaciously as to 
an unpainted one, therefore every here 
and there it should be securely tacked to 
the wali. 

5. Crinums.—How shall wetreat them 
to make them bloom, stating soil and 
size of pot? 

Ans. Don’t bother with them in pots. 
Plant them out of doors in summer in 
fair common soil, and lift them in fall, 
letting them stay dry and free from frost 
till spring, when they should again be 
planted out. 

6. DerutTzia Lemoinet.—Where can I 
get it? I was charmed with Mr. 
Trumpy’s article on select hardy shrubs, 
page 134. 

Ans. Probably our nurseryman have 
no stock of it on hand, but any of the 
leading ones among them can get it for 
you, in fact we believe most of them will 
have it in stock next fall. Prompt them 
now. 

7. TROP2OLUM SPECIOSUM.—Of whom 
can I get some tubers? Isn’t it a ‘must 
have’ to a vine lover? 

Ans. Ask Vaughan or some other seeds- 
man to get it for you. Ifthey send to 
Ware, Carter, or some other florist-nur- 
seryman or jobber at once for it, the 
tubers will come by nail this spring. We 
earnestly hope you may be successtul 
with it, but we have grave doubts. But 
try anyway, it takes enthusiasts and 
enterprising folks like you to keep flori- 
culture alive. 





8. BARRELS Vv. STRAW FOR WINTER 
PROTECTION.—Am already tired of seeing 
the boxes and barrels filled with leaves 
over my plants. Have wrapped two 
deutzias in straw and tar paper. Will 
this protection be as good? 

Ans Yes, it will answer admirably. 

9. Vitis COIGNETIL®.—Is it superior to 
the American ampelopsis in summer foli- 
age and finer in fall? 

Ans. It is decidedly distinct from the 
American ampelopsis in general appear- 
ance, having;more leaves like a grape vine. 
‘fA vine lover” must have this new Jap- 
anese fine foliage vine. 


HARDY SHRUBS IN MY GARDEN, 


The list of hardy trees and shrubs I 
gave you three years ago (page 51, 
November 1, 1893) have all lived and 
done well. Of the evergreens, Colorado 
blue spruce is the most satisfactory as it 
keeps its lower branches and has the best 
growth. Of all our Norway spruces we 
haven’t one that would be called a beau- 
tiful tree standing alone. They lose their 
lower branches and do not thicken up. I 
would never plant them if I could get the 
blue spruce even though I should have to 
pay five times as much for the blue. 
Shrubbery that will live in our climate 
always gives plenty of bloom with the 
exception of the lilac, yet when mine do 
flower they are one mass of fragrance. 

Exochorda grandiflora, Japan or tree 
lilac and flowering crab never winter-kill 
but they have not bloomed as yet. [The 
tree lilac is generally eight or ten years 
old or nearly before it blooms, the 
exochorda and crab bloom earlier in life. 
—Ep.] Weigelia and Japan quince kill 
back every winter. Pzeonies, Lilium can- 
didum and L. speciosum, day lilies, vucca, 
Koempfer’s iris and common iris, tiger 
lilies, lily of the valley, Clematis Jackmani 
and other large and small flowered kinds, 
Russian tamarix, and smoke tree, all are 
free bloomers but must be protected 
through the winter. We put boxes and 
headless barrels on some and fill with 
leaves. All others we cover with strawy 
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manure. Everyone must know by this 
time that Hydrangea paniculata grandi- 
flora is the ironclad bloomer forall north- 
ern states. Honey-suckles, lilacs, spirzeas, 
snowballs, common roses, barberries, 
almonds, flowering currants, amelan- 
chiers, Judas trees, common dogwoods, 
Prunus triloba, olives (Hlz#agnus), 
catalpas (speciosa), and mock oranges 
all bloom freely with us and are pertectly 
hardy. 

Oleanders, tender hydrangeas, mont- 
bretias, agapanthus lilies, century plants, 
figs, roses, cannas and plants of like 
nature we winter in the cellar. Whirl- 
wind anemone phlox, fraxinella, old gar- 
den pink, achillea, garden heliotrope, 
(Tussilago fragrans) gaillardia, and 
larkspur, improve every year, only they 
should be covered in the winter. 

Mrs. M. G. BAKER. 

Eagle Grove, Iowa. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN GERANIUMS. 


The past few years has seen some 
marked gains inthe geranium family in 
all the various classes; among the Bru- 
ants improvement is especially notice- 
able. Bruant (or Heteranthe) still holds 
its place, but we have now advances in 
size oftruss and bloom, while the freedom 
of flower is quite as great and they are 
quite as able to withstand the sun as the 
earliest of the race. But there is still no 
white Bruant, though there are two or 
three approaches in that direction. Many 
ofthe double Bruants are distinguished 
by the odd irregular outline of the florets, 
some of them approaching a four sided 
shape, which is rather charming. 

Quite the opposite of the Bruant race 
are the “round flowering English vari- 
eties,’’ which embraces our finest single 
varieties; they combine enormous size 
with circular form, the petals nearly 
always overlapping, and the trusses are 
of good size and fine finish. 

To the older set, Lily H. Cannell and 
Rev. Harries, etc., have been added some 
still better varieties. Snowdrop has pure 
white flowers over two inches across with 
deeply overlapping petals, the stem is 
long and stiffand the effect very telling, 
Among pink flowered varieties there is 
nothing finer than Gertrude Pearson; it 





is the largest of its color—soft, bright 
rose pink, with white blotch. Florence 
Farmer is a good advance in the way ot 
Mid-Summer, salmon and white marbled 
together. This class is particularly rich 
in bright and deep reds, like Dr. S. Grey, 
Dr. Rawson, Dr. Rothera, Candace and 
Enid, and the plantsare of strong growth 
and good habit, as well ashaving blooms 
of fine size, form and color. 


Very distinct from these is the newracc 
of Aureole or Corona type, mostly in 
singles They nearly all combine an odd 
intermingling of three shades of color, 
white at the center, around this a wheel 
of bluish shade mingling and deepening to 
some shade of red. Mme Jules Chretien 
was the forerunner, but it has been left 
behind by such fine examples as Le Rhone, 
a rosy scarlet with white eye and white 
blotch on the upper petals the upper 
part of the blotch shading into carmine 
at its junction with the ground color; 
then there is Mme. Bruant, which is 
white, veined carmine, all the petals edged 
with bright solferina. Marie Hoste, 
crimson with white center, surrounded 
by a shaded aureole of bluish heliotrope. 
There are thirteen of these Aureoles, and 
all are good. 


The double varieties also show finenew 
sorts; Comtesse Harcourt is an extra 
good pure white, with large beautifully 
formed flowers that bloom through the 
long dry summer. Hedewig Buchner is 
another grand double white, hasirregular 
shaped florets as in Mme. Ayme Chevra- 
lierre and large trusses on long rigid foot- 
stalks. The clean pink shades so very 
much in demand are well represented by 
Gambetta, bright rose; Gen’l. Boisdeffre, 
rose with scarlet center; Lysiane, pink 
bordered white, and Mme. A. Barine, 
rosy pink with white border. 

Among the oddities is little L’Enfer, a 
very low growing black geranium with 
small scarlet flower, and the Crystal 
Palace Gem family receives four addi- 


_tions, M. Givord, Princess Clementine, 


Golden Bedder and Arbutus, which last 
has fair sized salmon flowers in pro- 
fusion. 

The last two or three years has given 
us some magnificent ivy geraniums, having 
large, perfectly formed and full flowers of 





beautiful colors. Gen. Championnet, 
scarlet, and Incomparable, rosy carmine, 
are unmistakably fine. Since then the 
French have given us Camille Doucet, 
rosy salmon; Chas. Monselet, fiery red; 
Jos. Maistre, amaranth; Jules Janin, 
rosy violet, and La Foudre, orange scar- 
let; while the best of the English sorts 
since Souv. Chas. Turner are Robt.Owen, 
rose color; Ryecroft Surprise, rosy sal- 
mon; Garden’s Glory, bright scarlet; 
Edith Owen, rose color, and Beauty of 
Castle Hill, soit rose with dark blotch. 
All of these are magnificent and cause us 
to wonder if they possibly can be im- 
proved upon in the future. 


The geranium is of the easiest culture, 
and for this very reason is frequently 
seen in poor condition; it is planted in 
wretchedly poor soil and given a situa- 
tion where no other plant would be ex- 
pected to live; it rewardsthe grower with 
some tiny leaves on the tips of gnarled 
bare stems and an occasional imperfect 
bloom; how different the result when 
placed in the hands of an intelligent lover 
of plants. Give it rich and well drained 
suvil, a sunny open spot, plenty of moist- 
ure, and our favorite fairly ripples over, 
with leaf upon leat until we have a pyra- 
mid of beautiful foliage. Soon the long, 
stiff lower stems rise into the air and we 
have a specimen covered with bloom, one 
of the most beautiful objects to be found 
in greenhouse or garden. A tiny gera- 
nium blooming in a 21%-inch pot is no 
more an example of its variety thanis a 
potbound chrysanthemum blooming with- 
out disbudding an example of what may 
be done with the latter by care and skill. 
The ordinary florist makes a mistake 
when he fails to show hiscustomers what 
a well grown geranium may be like when 
pushed rapidly along into a 6 or 8-inch 
pot. A comparison of the foliage and the 
bloom of the tiny plant with those of the 
matured specimen would furnish an ob- 
ject lesson not soon to be forgotten. 

Richmond, Indiana. E.G, BIL: 


TULIPS—GLADIOLUS. 


By the way, if any of your northern 
readers havenot tried abed of Gesneriana 
tulips and want something perfectly 
lovely and satisfactory they should try 
them. I got of J. W. Elliott a hundred 
bulbs in September, and planted them in 
October in a bed of good rich soil, and 
covered them first with leaves, then with 
manure over a foot deep, In the spring I 
had one hundred blooms as large as sau- 
cers and all of the same height. They 
were gorgeous and the longer they lasted 
the more brilliant they became, red with 
a purple blotch in center. Through the 
cold spell we would think ‘well, the 
tulips will go now,” but in the morning 
warmth they would straighten up and 
fairly glow in the sunshine. Over two 
weeks we enjoyed their beauty. I took 
up the bulbs about the lastof August and 
kept them in the kitchen till time to 
plant them again. Was that right?[ Yes. 
But we would have lifted them as soon 
as the leaves died down, and let them 
remain out of the ground ina cool, dry, 
airy, dark place in house or shed till 
planting time. This fine tulip however, 
is one of those that we have found to live 
and bloom firstrate year after year in 
clumps in the garden without being dis- 
turbed at all insummer.—Ep.] They had 
nearly doubled and I am afraid will not 
be so large next spring. Ihave trieda 
great variety of bulbs for winter grow- 
ing but they never lived beyond two win- 
ters. Last winter, having a good collec- 
tion of hyacinths, 1 tried planting them 
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in the ground and covered them nearly 
two feet with leaves and manure. This 
spring two of them threw up beautiful 
long spikes of bloom that staid in flower 
longer than the house planted ones. If 
they come up again this spring and bloom 
I shall have solved the problem in bulb 
planting, deep planting and deep covering 
with leaves first and then manure. [A 
sheet of tar paper spread over top of 
leaves and litter and held in piace with 
some earth over it will keep the mulchdry 
and help greatly in excluding frost.—ED. | 

GLADIOLUs.—Our prairie soil is grand for 
gladiolus. When I give them new soil 
they areimmense. I take them up in the 
fall, leave them with the tops on fora 
short while, then take off all covering, 
place the bulbs in baskets with news- 
papers and put them in a dark closet that 
doesn’t freeze. Ineverlose any, Every- 
one who can shou'd try plants and bulbs 
himself. Good planting and deep cover- 
ing would insure the safety of a great 
number that we now think tender. 

Mrs. M. G. BAKER. 

Eagle Grove, Ia. 








Trees and Shrubs. 








PLANTS FOR GOVERING AN EMBANKMENT. 


I am anxious to secure some plant 
which will retain embankments and keep 
them from washing, I have been informed 
that French engineers have been sowing 
poppy seed on the railroad embankments 
with good results. Ido not know of any 
poppy that I think would be suitable for 
that purpose, a French gardener heresays 
it is not a poppy but a Hypericum, he 
does not know which one, however. 

St. Denis, Maryland. Jj. A.B: 

We wish you had been more explicit 
about the embankments telling us their 
nature, grade, exposure, etc., what is 
growing on them now, and how you 
would like to have them covered, with a 
tree and shrub growth, or with dwarf 
plants. Failing to know these points we 
can answer you only in a general way. 
Hypericum patulum is probably the 
species referred to by the gardener; itis a 
good deal used for carpeting banks and 
shrubbery margins where the soil is 
ordinarily good and moist, but of little 
avail on dry exposed banks. 4H. calyci- 
num, anda low shrubby species is also 
used with it. But we believe the ‘‘poppy”’ 
you refer to is our Californian eschscholt- 
zia which is widely naturalized on rail- 
road embankments in temperate Europe. 
Although in the north this plant acts as 
an annual, it really is a deep rooting 
perennial in California, and lives as such 
in the south; we are not sure if it will do 
so at Baltimore. If sownbroadcast over 
the embankments now the plants will be- 
gin blooming in June. All manner of 
annual poppies may also be sown in the 
same way for color effect, but they are of 
little use in binding the bank. Hall’s 
Japan honeysuckle is the best all round 
vine or low growing plant we have for 
this purpose, periwinkle (Vinca minor) is 
also good in slight shade, and money- 
wort and vine-leaved European ivy in 
denser shade. Of shrubs we have a good 
many useful for this purpose. The Scotch 
broom is largely used to clothe the em- 
bankments on the Pennsylvaniarailroads, 
and both it and the European furze kept 
headed well down should thrive finely on 
sandy or gravelly banks in Maryland. 
The barberry (Myrica cerifera) planted 
thickly answers admirably for covering 








an embankment; and after it gets started 
well so doesthe matrimony vine (Lycium) 
in fact the last named is extra good be- 
cause of its spreading and surface rooting 
habit and tendency to gather and hold 
surfacehumus. The silvery eleagnus, sea 
buckthorn, common barberry, and our 
wild roses do well on embankments, and 
the Japan trailing rose (Rosa Wichura- 
iana) if it gets good ground to start in is 
excellent to spread over and hold its face 
from erosion. The yellow locust is also 
a capital tree for this end because of its 
far-spreading surface roots, and no mat- 
ter how much we keep it headed down it 
persists in living, rooting, and suckering. 
The same with the trumpet vine 
( Bignonia). 

To prevent embankments from wash- 
ing we must stop the-washes by damming 
up the erosions with brush, rocks, earth, 
etc., and provide for leading off the water 
from its former ruts. Now get a dense 
mass of vegetation on to that embank- 
ment as quick as possible; let the grass 
and other low plants grow up among the 
bushes and rot down to make a soft 
spongy surface that will catch and hold 
the water tll it sinksinto theearth rather 
than let it run off of its surface. Mix 
up the bushes in planting, for some will 
grow and others fail. 


TRANSPLANTING ELMS. 


S. A. H., Winnetka, Ill., ask: ‘‘When 
planting out elms two inches in diameter 
in the fall is it necessary to cut back the 
tops? Ifso, isit too late to do it now?” 

Ans, Yes, it would have been better 
had the tops been cut in well at planting 
time in the fall; if this had not been done 
then by all means do it now. Newly 
planted trees whose tops have not been 
cut in may start to grow all right, the 
buds bursting and the leaves developing 
beautifully, just as well as if the tops had 
been headed in, but this isno sign of pros- 
perity, by July their thrift may flag and 
their foliage wilt and wither, and should 
a hot dry spell set in enervation may lead 
to death in some cases; the demand of the 
tops for sustenance from the roots is 
greater than the roots can supply. This 
is not the case with trees whose tops had 
been well cut back at planting time, their 
demand for food is moderate and the 
roots can supply it, and by the time their 
demand increases the roots have mended 
and are growing enough to be able to 
furnish the supply, and the tops instead 
of dying at midsummer keep plump and 
fresh and grow a little all summer long, 
and go into winter condition full able for 
a fairly good growth the following 
season. 


SELEGT HARDY SHRUBS. 


EUONYMUS ALATUS or Japanese winged- 
barked euonymus is a most desirable 
large shrub of broad dense form, its wood 
buds in spring are pink, its foliage, neat 
and plentiful at all times, is exceedingly 
beautiful in autumn when it assumes a 
pink and dark red hue. Its whitish flo «- 
ers are numerous and insignificant, but 
its small scarlet fruits are quite showy in 
fall. It is hardy, easy to grow, does not 
get beyond bounds, and it is seldom 
troubled with bark scale, a marked point 
in its favor. 

EXOCHORDA GRANDIFORA also a Japan- 
ese large shrub is one of the indispensable 
plants of our gardens, blooming in May 
in great beauty and profusion. It has 
white showy flowers. Quite a common 
shrub in nurseries and gardens, hardy 
and easily grown, and one that should be 
in every garden. 


FoRSYTHIAS are all yellow flowered and 
natives of China and Japan, they bloom 
in April and May before the leaves appear. 
Fortunei of upright form is perhaps the 
best for general purposes; suspensa being 
of trailing habit is excellent to use as an 
ornamental vine, butit must be supported, 
for itself it will neither cling nor twine. 

ALTH.2&XAS (Hibiscus Syriacus) bloom in 
late summer and early fall, are showy, 
and very useful in the garden. Among 
the best are Compacta, single-flowered, 
white with chocolate center; Totus Albus, 
single, pure white, one Of the best; Pur- 
pureus semi-pleno, a fine and uncommon 
tint of purple; and Leopoldii fl. pl , large 
double, flesh color shaded with rose. 
Prune them back considerably every year 
in order to get fine fall flowers. 

Or HYDRANGEA PANICULATA we have 
three distinct forms, the first has upright 
panicles of “‘single’’ white flowers that 
openin July, then comes the grandiflora 
in August and September with immense 
panicles of ‘double’ white flowers chang- 
ing with age to rose tinted, and afterthat 
comes another “‘single’’ flowered form not 
unlike the first, but distinct in its time of 
blooming; its flowers fade to rose or car- 
mine tinted. Strong young plants to be- 
gin with, then good soil, moisture, and 
hard pruning are what they need. This 
hydrangea is hardy away in the north- 
western states. The oak-leaved hydran- 
gea (H. quercifolia) also does well here, 
and blooms at midsummer. Although a 
native of our Alleghany Mountains it is 
one of our best garden shrubs. 


TRANSPLANTING EVERGREENS. 


In GARDENING, Feb. 1, you give instruc- 
tions about digging and preparing holes 
for planting trees, for which many thanks. 
It was what I wanted to know, as I 
have quite a lot of fine evergreens I wish 
to plant this spring. I bought two-year 
old transplanted seedlings and have 
grown them two years in my flower 
garden. They now have good leaders 
and are accustomed to the sun. When 
shall I plant them? Le Gee 

Chrisman, Va. 


Ans Ifthey are arbor vites, fir trees 
or spruces, you may plant them about 
the same time as you plant your early 
potatoes, that is just as soon as the 
ground is dry enough and mellow enough 
to work; it is safer to delay planting ;ine 
trees, red cedar and other junipers some 
days longer, or till you notice the wood 
buds are about starting to swell. Be 
very careful not to expose the roots to 
sunshine or wind between digging and 
planting time. In planting spread the 
roots well out, introduce fine dryish 
earth between and among them, tread 
the soil firmly, and if need be give agood 
watering, then a mulching. If by any 
chance the roots should get dry or ex- 
posed, after planting for several days, 
and twice a day except in moist weather, 
sprinkle the evergreens overhead from a 
fine watering pot rose till they recover 
themselves enough to get along withoutit. 


SNOWDROP TREE, 
(Halesia tetraptera.) 

Mr. Egan, page 114, says this tree is 
hardy with him. It has failed with mein 
northern Indiana Will Mr. Egan kindly 
say how he treats it? INSBs 


No special treatment other than ac- 
corded plants J have reason {o think not 
over hardy. I putsuch plants in sheltered 
positions, in well drained rather poor soil, 
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in order to induce early ripening of wood. 
Mr. Simmons, superintendent of Grace- 
land Cemetery, Chicago, states that this 
species is hardy with him. His soil is 
sandy, hence the drainage perfect. 

W. C. Ecan. 


FERTILIZER FOR OLD SHRUBBERY. 


J. D. H., Chicago, writes: ‘‘What is a 
good fertilizer for old snowballs and other 
shrubbery which have been planted 
thirty-five years and show a want of 
some stimulants? Ihave available hard 
wood ashes, ground bone and horse and 
cow manure.” 

Ans. First of all go into that shrub- 
bery and thin it, if that is necessary, cut- 
ting out all the dead and sickly branches 
and stems, and head back the long naked 
ones, say half their length. This will 
spoil a good deal of this year’s flowering 
shoots, but one cannot help that. Gather 
up and rake out all the prunings and cart 
them away and burn them; this will 
leave the shrubbery beds all nice and 
clean and ready for fertilizing. Now sow 
wood ashes broadcast over all the sur- 
face, say a quarter of an inch thick, and 
rake it in with a long-tined, new steel 
rake. Then mix the horse and cow ma- 
nure together, using more of the latter if 
possible, and spread a solid carpet of it, 
4.to 5inches deep all over the shrubbery 
bed, leaving it there oversummer. Ifyou 
had some fresh field loam mixed with the 
manure before applying the dressing, the 
compost would be much better. It will 
act asa mulch in summer as well as a 
substantial fertilizer. Don’t dig shrub- 
bery beds that are a living mass of roots; 
it is well enough to fork the empty spaces 
between the shrubs, and little more than 
scarify the general surface to make it per- 
vious to air and water. Feedthe ground 
from the top and repeat the dressing an- 
other year. Ground bone is excellent, too, 
but had better be scarified into the soil; 
half as much as of ashes would be a fair 
dressing, but the ashes and manure are 
enough to put one at one time. 


fi DOUBLE-FLOWERED PINK SPIRAEA. 


C.S.H., Higganum, Conn., writes: In 
a bouquet at the cemetery I saw some 
branches of a double pink spiraea that ap- 
peared to be almost identical with the 
double Spirza Reevesi, excepting in color, 
which was a very pretty shade of pink. 
Can you tell me what it 1s? 

Ans. Thereis no pink spirea answer- 
ing that description, so far as we know 
—and we know most of them that are 
worth growing. We are inclined to think 
it must have been a spray of the double 
pink hawthorn, whose flowers much re- 
semble those of the double Reeves’s 
spirea, and are in bloom about the 
same time,say about Decoration Day. 
Pity you couldn’t send us a little bit— 
evenaleaf or atipof a branch would 
help us to tell what it is. 


ANDROMEDAS, are they poisonous to the 
touch? asks one of your correspondents, 
page146. Wehave handled a great many 
thousands of Andromeda Mariana, A. 
racemosa and A. ligustrina, and also col- 
lected seeds from them and never per- 
ceived any ill eftects from it, but it is quite 
common to find poison ivy (Rhus toxico- 
dendron) growing with such shrubs, and 
occasionally some of our men get badly 
poisoned by that. Wm. BaAsseTT. 

New Jersey. 


Japan Mapes FROM SEED.—O. G. B. 
asks: ‘Can I grow these from seed, and 
if so under what conditions?” Ans. 


Yes, easily. You know maple seeds ot 
any kind, if kept dry, retain their vitality 
onlya short time, and this necessitates 
that they be sown as soon as ripe; or if 
the seeds are to be kept from fall to spring 
keep them over winter in sand or earth. 
As soon asthe seeds are ripe or received 
from elsewhere sow them broadcast in a 
cold frame, covering thinly, and shade 
with lath-shading. Our good friend, Mr. 
Trumpy, raises thousands of Japanese 
maples in this way. 








The Greenhouse. 








GREENHOUSE VINES. 


One of our readers who has been much 
interested in our recent articles on this 
subject writes: ‘‘We have a city palm 
house built upon an upper story and all 
our climbers must be grown in pots or 
boxes. The enclosed list embraces all the 
vines mentioned in the articles referred 
to.” 

Ans. Allamanda nobilis, grandifloraand 
Schottii are first-rate woody vines and all 
do well in pots; indeed they can be better 
handled in pots than when planted out, 
by drying and resting them at will, and 
having them in a flush of growth and 
bloom when we will. 


Aristolochia elegans, ornithocephala 
and Sturtevantii do well in pots. 


Bougainvillea glabra, speciosa, and 
spectabilis are fine pot plants, and as in 
the case of allamandas can be humored 
better in pots than when planted out. 


Bignomia venustaand B. Chamberlaynii 
do well enough in pots or boxes, and be- 
cause of their floral advantages, should 
not be omitted, but they do better when 
planted out. 


Cereus triangularis does fine in a pot. 

Clerodendron Balfourii is an excellent 
pot plant, If you ever visited any of the 
great summer exhibitions of the Royal 
Hort. Society of England, you must have 
noticed that this is most always one of 
the chief specimen plants in bloom, and 
pot grown. 

Ipomoea Horsfalliz, Thompsoni, and 
Leari are good either in pots or planted 
out, with growth and blooms in propor- 
tion to their root room. 

Nepenthes distillatoria, as a plant only. 

Passiflora racemosa, either in a pot, 
box, or planted out; if planted out it 
makes more growth and has more blooms. 

Quisqualis indica, grow it ina box. 

Stigmaphyllon ciliatum does well ina 

Ox. 

Thunbergia Jaurifolia and T. Harrisii 
are two names for one plant, the proper 
one being Jaurifolia. It does well ina 
pot or box, but grows and blooms more 
when planted out. 

Habrothamnus (properly Cestrum) 
Newelli grows fine in a box, and good in 
a pot. 

Clematis indivisa, probably better ina 
pot or box than planted out. 

Displadenia hybridain a pot. Lovely 
flowers, but sometimes very refractory as 
regards growing well. 

Rhynchospermum jasminoides 
very well in a pot or box. 

Tacsonia Van Volxemi may be grown 
in a pot or box with fair results, but to 
have it in all its glory it should be planted 
out. 
fs Lapageria rosea, grow it in a pot or 

Ox. 

Pilogyne suavis, we don’t recommend 
it for this purpose. 


does 


Tecomas mentioned are fine but we do 
not recommend them for a palm house. 

Lonicera fuchsioides, not fora hothouse. 
It is hardy. 

Gelsemium sempervirens, good for a 
cool house, but not for a palm house. 
Still at John L. Gardener’s near Boston, 
there is a small greenhouse pretty well 
filled with this sweet little vine. It lives 
fairly well out of doors at Dosoris. 

Hexacentris coccinea, Ipomoea Bron- 
soni, Mandevillea suaveolens, Myrsiphy!- 
lum asparagoides (greenhouse smilax), 
and Solanum Seaforthianum are very 
pretty in their way, but not such vinesas 
we would advise you to plant ina palm 
house. The Cardiospermum hirsutum 
and Vitis heterophylla humilifolia are 
hardy and not at all adapted for your 
purpose. 


FANGY-LEAVED GALADIUMS. 


I see A. Blanc & Co. advertising to 
furnish the readers of GARDENING five 
fancy caladiums for 50 cents. Where can 
I raise them best? If in the flower garden 
in the sun or partial shade from houses, 
or on the banks of my lily pond, and here 
in sun or shade from a large oak tree? 
Where and how keep the roots in winter? 
Ifin cellar in dirt or hung up dry like 
crinums? aCe 


Get them. They love warmth, partial 
shade, and protection from winds. When 
received put them into small pots, one 
tuber in each. Keep them in a moderately 
warm place, give no more water than to 
keep the soil slightly moist, and avoid 
rushing them into growth. When they 
begin to grow give them more light, 
more ventilation and a little more water. 
After inuring gradually to outside tem- 
perature plant them out ina sheltered, 
slightly shaded place where the ground is 
somewhat moist in your flower garden; 
or repot them and grow them in pots on 
the shady side of the piazza or outside 
where you may have Rex begonias. As 
regards by the side of the pond, that isan 
experiment, and if the soil is not too cold 
and wet we would expect them todo well 
there, on the shady side ofthe oak. Much 
depends upon the strength of the plant 
and the variety; the finer bred kinds with 
highly colored, pellucid, almost greenless 
leaves are not well adapted for roughing 
it, but as they are quite expensive proba- 
bly you won’t get them. Winter them 
dry, much as you would gloxinias, andin 
a warmish rather than cold room. The 
tubers increase in size and multiply in 
quantity year after year. They are a 
good deal used as fine-foliaged pot plants 
in summer, also in the filling of windows 
and veranda boxes. 


CALADIUMS, FANGY LEAVED. 


O. G. B.,Frankfort Springs, Pa., asks: 
“Are the fancy-leaved varieties suitable for 
veranda step decorations, position facing 
west, with no trees nearer than 60 feet, 
and if so, how large will they grow with 
fair care in such positions?”’ 

Ans. Some of the commoner varieties 
such as Chantini, Bicolor splendens, 
Napoleon III and Belleymei, may grow 
well e ough there; it depends a good deal 
on how they are brought up and the care 
they receive. If potted so as to make all 
of their growth out of doors, and they 
get abundance of water they can begrown 
there, but not to full size. Fancy cala- 
diums, like Rex begonias, prefer thin 
shade, if you give them this say by the 
shelter afforded from near-by vines they 
will grow fairly well. Up close by the 
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piazza they will grow better and even on 
the piazza if not much darkened by vines 
they will do nicely. The size of the plants 
will depend on the age and size of the 
‘“‘bulbs,’’ the number used in a pot, the 
size of the pot, and the generaltreatment. 
We have had very pretty stocky plants 2 
to 3 feet high in 5 or 6-inch pots, and 
specimens 3 to 5 feet high in 12-inch pots 
or small tubs. Planted out in abed in the 
garden in thin shade and where sheltered 
from strong wind they grow very nicely. 
What handsome plants they are. In 
Dreer’s catalogue we find 50 distinct 
kinds offered for $10; Saul, Vaughan and 
others too offer them. 


PITGHER PLANTS. 
(Nepenthes). 


These are among the most interesting 
and striking of tropical plants, easily 
grown in our hothouses, and always 
attract attention. They are mostly 
indigenous in the Indian Archipelago, 
with headquarters in the mountains of 
Borneo. But many of our finest varieties 
are hybrids of garden origin, America lead- 
ing in this direction. Some twenty to t wen- 
ty-five yearsagoin Mr. Such’s nurseries at 
South Amboy, N. J., the late Mr. Taplin 
succeeded in hybridizing several species, 
getting seed from them and raising a 
multitude of these hybrid seedlings. A 
good many of these were sold to Euro- 
pean nurserymen, who in time propa- 
gated them, named them, and “sent them 
out.”’ 

In all prominent conservatories and 
hothouses we now find pitcher plants 
grown in considerable numnbers. They 
occupy wooden cabin-baskets and are 
suspended from the roof after the manner 
of orchids, every leaf tipped with a 
pendent pitcher, they are also grown as 
pot plants, their stems tied up to a stake 
and their pitchers hanging down all 
about them. Not unfrequently some 
varieties as N. distillatoria, in warm, 
moist greenhouses are trained along under 
the roof as vines. 

The plants like a compost of fibrous 
peat and sphagnum moss, and good 
drainage. Muchroot roomis unnecessary 
for they are not liberal rooting plants. 
Their roots are black or dark colored, and 
to an untrained eye look more dead than 
alive, they require the most careful han- 
dling though, for they are very sensitive 
to injury. The nepenthes are moisture 
loving plants, they like lots of water at 
the root, and daily syringings overhead, 
and a moist atmosphere at all times. 
Shade them from sunshine, at the same 
time grow them up as near to the shaded 
glass as practicable, for they love thecon: 
densed light, and such treatment makes 
them short jointed and many leaved, 
which in all well grown plants means 
many pitchered, every leaf carrying a 
pitcher. A night temperature of 65° in 
winter suits them admirably. 


After the shoots are over a year old if 
they are getting too longto look neat, or 
too long jointed, or miss pitchering satis- 
factorily we generally cut them back and 
give the younger growths the room. 

The pitchers should not be mistaken for 
flowers, they are simply ornamental 
appendages to the leaves, the flowers are 
small, greenish and inconspicuous, and 
are borne on racemes near the end of the 
shoots. : ; 

All of the pitcher plants are insectivor- 
ous, or rather they are insect traps. The 
pitchers secrete a sweetish fluid, and as 
soon as they are full grown their lids open 
and insects enter and partake of the 
iquid, and become stupified and fall into 
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it and die. And the hairs inside of the 
pitchers are arranged in sucha way, that 
while it is easy enough for an insect enter 
and sip it cannot back out, it has got to 
stay there and perish. But the idea that 
these insects are necessary in anyway to 
the life of the plant is all nonsense; the 
cleaner we keep the pitchers and the freer 
from insects the longer they will last in 
perfection, on the other hand the more 
insects that enter the pitcher and die 
there, the sooner the pitcher itself decays. 

Our illustration shows a young speci- 
men of Nepenthes Masteriana, and was 
engraved from a photograph taken at 
Dosoris two years ago. This pitcher 
plant is a hybrid obtained by Veitch of 
London from crossing N. sanguinea with 
N. distillatoria, and we believe as its 
raisers claim that “‘this is indisputably 
the finest hybrid nepenthes yet obtained.” 
Our picture shows the most striking 
young pitcher plant of any kind we ever 
saw. Its pitchers, of a deep red color, 
were exceedingly large, a foot rule 
dropped into them showed the smallest 
one to be 7 inches and the largest one 
nearly 11 inches deep. 

Lest critics may turn to Veitch’s cata- 
logue, where this hybrid is shown with 
shorter and wider pitchers anda pair of 
deeply serrated wings, then look at our 
picture with its long handsome wingless 
pitchers, and regard them as totally dif- 
ferent plants we would say: No, they are 
the same thing, Veitch’s figure is that of 
a pitcher from a short leaf from a bud 
near the ground, ours of characteristic 
leaves of the plant when it had assumed 
vigorous growth, and ours are by far the 
finest. As regards this point Mr. William 
Robinson of the great Ames Gardens, 
North Easton, Mass., and who has the 
choicest collection of these plants in the 
country writes: 

‘The basal pitchers vary much in their 
structure from those of stem leaves, and, 
this is why Veitch’s picture (of a basal 
pitcher) is so very different from the one 
Isend you [identical with those of the 
Dosoris specimen.—EbD.] by this mail.” 





GREENHOUSES IN NEW ORLEANS. 


lama practical gardener and have lived 
here a good many years, and Ican assure 
you that we not only have permanent 
greenhouses but use them to the extent 
that we consider them indispensable. In 
some of the nurseries about the city 
where they have lean-to structures covered 
with moveable sash, thesashis taken off in 
summer. But the greenhouses proper, full 
span, three-quarter, and conservatory of 
which there are many in New Orleans, 
are permanent structures with fixed 
glazed roofs, and many of them have been 
here for twenty years. They are built of 
all kinds of material, but the best is first- 
class cypress and double-thick or ground 
glass. Unfortunately many of our city 
greenhouses have been built to conform 
with the architecture of the dwelling 
house and with no heed to the cultiva- 
tion of plants, an evil often apparent 
when the house carpenter or architect, 
rather than the professional greenhouse 
builder or gardener, has the planning of 
such structures. 

We have a light frame set about 18 
inches or 2 feet above the glass, this is to 
support a canvas, cotton, or linen shad- 
ing fixed on rollers and which can be 
raised or lowered by means of light pul- 
leys and a rope. This shading admits 
plenty light and allows a current of air 
to pass through between it and the glass; 
thus helping to reduce the temperature in 
the greenhouse in hot summer weather. 


[The same thing is in use in the northern 
states in the case of'greenhouses filled 
with odontoglossums, masdevallias and 
other cool orchids, for which it is so 
desirable to have the temperature as low 
as possible during the hot weather.—Ep. | 
It may also be lowered in winter to keep 
out frost. We likewise use a coat of 
whitewash shading on the glass in sum- 
mer, renewing it from time to time. Of 
course a large number of our greenhouse 
plants are set out of doors in summer, 
still we keep our greenhouses pretty full 
all the time, having ferns, variegated 
leaved and other plants in them, and all 
grow beautifully. ClRAPANTER: 


GREENHOUSE Door FREEZING TIGHT.— 
E. O. N. writes: My two outside doors 
to greenhouse fit tight and in freezing 
weather, especially at night, the con- 
densed water runs on the inside and 
freezes the door fast to the sill and is 
almost impossible to open. How can I 
manage this? 

Ans.—As your doors now are you can- 
not prevent the freezing, Having two 
doors to your greenhouse let one of them 
be shut up tight for the winter; to the 
other build a little porch or vestibule 
entrance, say 4x4 feet, with a door in 
front, both doors opening to the inside. 
As the vestibule will not be heated there 
will be no condensed moisture to run 
down on the inside to get frozen to the 
sill, hence the door will be always free 
and easy to open; and if the vestibule is 
tight no ice will ever form at the sill of 
the inner door, and you will never expe- 
rience any trouble. The pathway of the 
greenhouse should slope gently back to 
the inside from the sill, and never, as we 
often find it, from the inside forward to 
the sill. The vestibule may be made of 
boards altogether, or with glazed sides 
as one may chose; we prefer it with 
glazed sides and a glazed roof, just like 
a part of the greenhouse. 


SNAPDRAGONS IN WINTER.—Your note 
about these, page 155, reminds me of my 
old pit greenhouse in which I used to 
grow a number of snapdragons, also 
bleeding heart and Deutzia gracilis, all of 
which forced well in it, and I had only a 
coal oil lamp to heat it in very cold 
weather. Oh, me! if I had only had Gar- 
DENING in my young days would not my 
flowers have been gorgeous. 

L. G. CHRISMAN. 








Orchids. 








ORGHID NOTES. 


The proper way of ventilating orchid 
houses is of very much importance. A 
supply of pure air is necessary, but cold 
draughts are injurious and must be 
guarded against. A good way to venti- 
late is when the thermometer in the cool 
house indicates 55°; in the intermediate 
house, where the majority ofthe cattlevas 
are grown, 65°, and when it rises to 70° 
in the stove or warmest house, raise the 
top ventilators one inch, and, if the tem 
perature continues to increase, gradually 
raise the ventilators till by noon, if it is 
not too windy, they may be raised to 
four inches at this time of the year— 
March. Gradually close them up again 
till by 3 o’clock or earlier they should be 
shut tight. In very cold and windy 
weather a_ chink to allow the impure air 
to escape is all that is necessary. 
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MASTERS’ PITCHER PLANT. 


Never give side ventilation to orchids. 
English growers recommend bottom air, 
which is quite a different thing; it is given 
by means of sliding shutters below the 
hot water pipe line, and is an excellent 
method for lowering the temperature of 
the house, and asthe air is warmed by 
the hot water pipes before it reaches the 
plants it is productive of no injury. Ven- 
tilation is not the sole means of keeping 
down the temperature; shading and 
damping down the floors and benches are 
other important factors. Where the 
greenhouses are in arange, agood way to 
change the air isto open the ventilatorsin 
the cool house and also open the doors of 
the several other compartments. 

SHADING.—If the winter rains have 
washed the paint (white lead and naph- 
tha) off the glass, and if the condition of 











[Nepenthes Mastersiana.] 





the weather does not permit a renewal of 
the application, ‘‘scrim’’ or cheese-cloth 
can be run up along the glass inside the 
house. It is very cheap and suitable, but 
not sufficiently heavy for summer shad- 
ing. In shading the idea should be not 
to exclude the sun’s rays entirely, but to 
soften and temper them that they will 
not burn the plants. Different species re- 
quire different degrees of shade, and a 
few species, Dendrobium nobile, Sobralia 
and Phajusin variety, and Cypripedium 
insigne, provided the greenhouse is kept 
moist and they are not too near the 
glass, do not need it at all. 

The following orchids are in bloom on 
this place just now: Ccelogyne cristata, 
which may be said to require generous 
treatment. When the specimens get too 
large it is better to divide them. 


Brassavola glauca, which has pale 
green flowers with a large white lip; it 
does well on blocks. Oncidium sphacela- 
tum, areliable old species with yellow 
flowers; it does best with basket culture. 
Phajus grandifolius. We have a very fine 
lot of this fine old orchid just coming into 
bloom; I pot it in a compost of two- 
thirds peat fibre and one of sphagnum 
moss, with about two inches of drainage. 
Cypripedium Boxallii and C. Pitcheri- 
anum, which is a fine variety of C. Har- 
risianum and often blooms twice a year. 
Cattleya Lawrenceana, one of the most 
beautiful cattleyas extant, and not yet 
plentiful; color is a rich purplish crimson 
of the shade of some of the finer forms of 
Lelia purpurata. Grow it in baskets 
in an intermediate temperature. 


Orange, N J. Wo. FirzwiLuiaM. 
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ROSES IN A RESIDBNGE CONSERVATORY— 
BEGONIAS. 


I found from experience that my roses 
did not do well under double glazed sash. 
I have now removed the inside glass, but 
one of our florists informs me that it will 
be impossible to be successful with roses 
in my conservatory. It is properly 
heated with hot water and Is located on 
the south-east of my house, where it gets 
the sun all day. He claimsthat the sun’s 
rays do not strike the roses properly 
through the perpendicular glass on the 
sides and the quarter-inch thick ribbed 
sky light glass on the top does not give 
them the right kind of light. We have 
had some roses but nearly all have been 
malformed and imperfect, but the bushes 
seem healthy and are free from aphis, red 
spider and mildew and although I have 
had the inside glass out only two days 
the plants seem to look better already. 
If roses can be grown successfully I want 
to accumulate young plants for next 
winter. With the new conditions I cannot 
see why they will not do well. I love the 
flowers and am willing to put plenty of 
work on them but want success. My 
wife is a crank on begonias (and by the 
way who has the finest selections of the 
latter?) and I ditto on roses, and if the 
latter can be successfully grown in our 
conservatory we wili make a specialty of 
the two. Ae Ln Wi 

DesMoines, Iowa. 


Double glazing is bad for roses. Rose 
bushes planted on the front bench and 
next the glass should give you pretty 
nice flowers though not equal perhaps to 
regular greenhouse blossoms, and while 
Papa Gontier and some other easy-to- 
grow sorts may bloom beautifully, Perle 
des Jardins, American Beauty and some 
others may be disappointing. How well 
the roses may do there and what varie- 
ties are best suited for the place is a 
question of experiment largely. But as 
you have a propagating corner in your 
bench, strike a lot of cuttings anyway, 
you will need the plants to set outina 
bed in the garden insummer for late sum- 
mer and autumn blossoms. Lots of tea 
roses grow and bloom very prettily in 
this way. 

About begonias. Write to Storrs & 
Harrison Co, J. C. Vaughan, Henry 
A. Dreer, G. R. Gause & Co., Siebrecht & 
Wadley, and others advertising green- 
house plants in GARDENING for their 
catalogues of plants. 
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BuTTeED Gass, ONE oF ITs Evits.—Mr. 
C. H. Allen, of Floral Park, L.I., one of 
the best carnation growers near New 
York, built anew greenhouse last year, 
using the butted glass in glazing. He 
likes the system very well, except in one 
point, the winds drive the sand and dirt 
in at the joints between the panes, and 
they adhere to the moisture on the in- 
side of the glass, looking and being both 
messy, and causing more shade than is 
desirable; and this dirt cannot be hosed 
offthe glass till there comes a bright 
morning, for any attempt to wash it off 
in dull or moist weather would wet the 
plants underneath, causing body damp 
and mouldy flowers. The glass in his 
older greenhouses glazed with lapped 
glass was cleaner than that where the 
butted system was in use. 


NOVELTIES VS. STANDARD VARIETIES.— 
No matter whether it be in the matter of 
vegetables or fruits or ornamental plants 
or flowers, place your dependence for 
crops on standard varieties only, never 
give them up to make room for some 
lauded, untried novelty. But don’t let 
this disparage the noveltiesin the least in 
your estimation, get and grow every 
likely one you feel interested in, taking it 
on probation rather than as a crop, and 
after having obtained a satisfactory prac- 
tical knowledge of it, grow or rejectit the 
next year as its merits or demerits may 
suggest. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS IN THE FLOWER 
GARDEN.—Mr. Robert Caie of Yarmouth, 
Nova Scotia writes: “If you should 
visit Yarmouth next summer we will 
introduce you to as fine a bed of 
begonias as you have seen on this side of 
the Atlantic. We are indebted to Pit- 
lochrie, Scotland, for the idea that they 
would flourish in outdoor beds here. I 
reasoned, if they grew there, why not 
here? My gardener thought they would 
not, but they have, and every American 
visitor we have had here declared that 
they had never seen any begonias as 
handsome.’”’ We are glad to know they 
do so well there. Sometimes, in the north- 
ern and eastern states they behave very 
encouragingly, at other times exasperat- 
ingly. The cool mild summers of Nova 
Scotia suit them admirably. 


THOMPSON’S GARDENER’S ASSISTANT is 
we consider, the best all round book on 
practical gardening in the English lan- 
guage, from first to last it is the voice of 
mature experience. It was one of the text 
books of our apprentice days and it has 
been an oft consulted stand-by ever since. 
But that edition is getting old; varieties 
of fruits, flowers and vegetables have 
changed a good deal since it was written, 
so too have mechanical appliances, con- 
struction, etc, It will be good news to 
many a one however, to know, that itis 
now undergoing a complete revision by 
Mr. A. F. Barron of Chiswick, the worthy 
successor in knowledge and practical ex- 
perience of the great Robert Thompson, 
and we are satisfied that the new book 
will resume its former position as the sun 
in the firmament of horticultural litera- 
ture. 


AN UNGALLANT EDITOR is our brother 
of Gardening World. He tells us: “Mr. F. 
Schuyler Mathews some months ago 
declared that true blue was unknown 
amongst flowers, as nature had not the 
color on her palette. A horticulturist 
seems to have found true blue judging 
from the above name (Heavenly Blue 
Morning Glory) he gives to a variety of 
Ipomeea.”’ The plant in question is not 
a variety at all but Ipomoea rubro-cceru- 
lea, a true species, and the English name 
‘Heavenly Blue” was given to it by Mrs. 
Theodosia B. Shepherd, of Ventura, 
California, one of the most charming, 
enlightened, enthusiastic, and successful 
of America’s lady florists. The name was 
a happy one too, aptly expressing the 
loveliness of these flowers as they appear 
in summer mornings in our sunny South- 
ern and Pacific gardens. 


BuLsB BEps.—Don’t be in a hurry un- 
covering them, But keep a sharp look- 
out upon them and don’t let the hya- 
cinths, tulips, or narcissus grow up 
through the mulching before removing it, 
in part at least; shoots that grow up 
through the mulching are bleached and 
will neither stand warm sunshine nor 
cold wind. The peabrushor wire netting 
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laid over the beds to keep the hens from 
scratching them are as necessary yet as 
before and should be left; it won’t hurt 
the growing bulbs. In thecase of crocus, 
snowdrops, bulbocodium, Siherian squills 
and other very early blooming bulbs all 
rough mulching as leaves orstraw should 
be removed, but any loose stuff, as fine 
manure or old leaf soil, may remain and 
the plants allow to grow up through it. 
In warm sunny spots the earlier bulbs 
will soon begin to show themselves. 


WANTED A GARDEN Man.—During the 
last four or five weeks we have had sev- 
eral applications from our subscribers for 
a man to take general charge of and do 
the work about a small suburban or city 
place, and because we did not know of 
men enough for all we had to disappoint 
several of the applicants. The kind of 
man asked for is very well expressed in 
the following letter: 

“Do you happen to know of a reliable 
man, fully capable of taking care of 
horses, cow, etc., also doing the general 
trimming up around the place in the gar- 
dening line, without being a professional 
in this latter respect.’’ 

If any lady or gentleman knowing such 
aman who is disengaged and can confi- 
dently recommend him, will send us his 
name, they will confer a favor on some 
other ladiesand gentlemen desiring to en- 
gage such a workman. 


PLEASURE AND RECREATIONIN A GREEN- 
HOUSE.—Mr, E. O. Nathurst of Tennessee, 
an enthusiastic amateur gardener and 
very busy business man, writes: ‘I have 
my little greenhouse, 40x16 feet, in oper- 
ation, anditis my sole recreation. My 
Marechal Neil rose, grafted onthe Chero- 
kee rose, has more buds than I care to 
count; my calla lilies with many buds 
willsoon bloom; primroses and narcis- 
sus have been in full flower for some 
time; palms and agaves are growing 
nicely, and I have cauliflower, cabbage, 
beets, lettuce and radishes in flats and on 
benches. I feel that I rush into the sea- 
son. [Makeup a hotbed to relieve you 
of the lettuces and beets, and a cold 
frame for the cauliflower and cakbage; 
this will give you room to grow toma- 
toes, egg plant, peppers and flower seeds 
in flats or pots in the greenhouse, to be 
transferred to frameslateron.—Ep.]| This 
is my first winter with a greenhouse to 
manage at spare times, and I enjoy it 
very much.”’ 


THE WINTER.—During the present win- 
ter we have had an unusual amount of 
fine, clear, open weather, but it hasn’t 
been a mild winter by any means. We 
have hada good deal of hard and con- 
tinuous frost, but very littlesnow or rain, 
in fact it has been a clean, dry winter. 
What its effect has been on plants is un- 
known yet; it is between now and April 
that plants show the effects of winter, 
By this time of year we often have Japan- 
ese witch hazel and naked flowered jessa- 
mine in bloom, but this season, so far, 
not a flower is open yet. Bamboos, 
— Metake, aurea, Fortunei and other 
reputedly hardy sorts that usually stand 
green till March have been killed to the 
ground a month ago, Although the 
stems are killed the roots are all right 
and will again throw up vigorous shoots 
next summer. And some of the more ten- 
der conifers, notably the Californian 
forms of Abies concolor have had their 
foliage considerably burned. 


Beconras.—E. G. Lodeman, instructor 
in horticulture, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., has issued a list of over a hundred 
kinds of begonias which he has got to- 
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gether at the Experiment Station there. 
He writes us: “Itis our intention to make 
this collection as complete as possible, the 
object being to get out a report upon this 
very interesting group of plants. The 
nomenclature of the begonia is sadly in 
need of straightening out and this will be 
one of the primary objects of the work 
which we have in hand.’”’ We are very 
glad indeed to know that this work has 
been undertaken and we ask our readers 
to please send to Mr. Lodeman slips, cut- 
tings or rooted plants of any begonias 
they may have that youthink he may not 
have, together with their names. Weshall 
do all we can to help him. Begonias are 
among the most popular of window and 
greenhouse plants, and deservedly so, but 
their nomenclature except among the 
commoner kinds is woefully mixed up. 
Mr. Lodeman’s chief aim in getting every 
begonia known in cultivation with us to- 
gether is to get their names straightened 
but and afterwards keep themstraight. 


THE AMERICAN CARNATION SOCIETY 
held its fifth annual meeting in New York 
- 20th and 21st ult. In connection with 
the meeting was an extraordinary dis- 
play of carnation flowers, including all 
the leading varieties, also new seedlings, 
and other seedlings that were on exhibi- 
tion a second or third time. The flowers 
shown were as fine as the art of man 
could produce. The prize varieties in- 
cluded: white—Lizzie McGowan, Alaska, 
Storm King, Uncle John and Hinze’s 
White; light pink—Bridesmaid, Daybreak, 
William Scott, Mme. Diaz Albertini; deep 
pink—Tidal Wave, and Thomas Cart- 
ledge; in crimson—Meteor was alone; and 
Portia and Hector were the winning 
scarlets. Among the fancy flowers Kitty 
Clover, Buttercup, and Bouton d’Or 
were variegated with yellow ground; and 
Helen Keller, Chester Pride, and J. J. 
Harrison, variegated on white grounds. 
The committee on nomenclature reported 
that the names of over seventy new vari- 
eties had been registered for 1895-6! 
Well, it may be all right to register so 
many new names, and grow and dissem- 
inate the fair (we mustn’t say sweet, for 
only a few of the carnations of to-day 
can claim much fragrance) debutantes, 
but a tenth of the number will never find 
popular favor, then what’s the use of 
imposing them on the public? At this 
rate new carnations are becoming almost 
as numerous as new chrysthemums. 
Pres. F. Dorner said in the Society's 
amended list of carnations in last year’s 
report the names of 550 varieties are 
given! 


ABOUT BEES. 


In the last issue of GARDENING ‘“‘A. D. 
C.”’ asks for some notes on bee cult- 
ure. I have kept bees for twenty-five 
years for pleasure. Of course there has 
been some profit too, but a love for bees 
was the inducement to keep them. If A. 
D. C. does not know the A B Cof bee 
keeping, I would not advise him to try 
to learn it from bee notes in any periodi- 
cal, although if they are written by a 
practical bee keeper they must be interest- 
ing and instructive. Let A. D.C. begin 
by buying a good work on bee keeping 
and ‘‘Quinby’s New Bee Keeping”’ (ad- 
vised by the editor, page 168) is one of 
best. When he has studied a little let him 
get a colony of good Italian bees in a 
moveable comb hive, and here he should 
remember that whatever hive he selects 
he should use that kind altogether. It is 
bad to have several kinds of hives. There 
can be no interchanging of combs or fixt- 
ures, The Italian bees should be kept by 


a beginner in preference to the black ones 
because of the ease with which they may 
be handled. The black bees on being dis- 
turbed in opening the hive will run wild, 
sometimes leaving the comb altogether 
and clustering outside or under the hive, 
while the Italians, if carefully handled, 
remain evenly distributed over the comb 
and perfectly quiet. I have often held a 
comb covered with bees and watched the 
Italian queen in the act of laying, passing 
from cell to cell depositing an egg in each 
and paying no attention to the ‘ out- 
sider.’”’ You can not do this with the 
black queen, nor even find her except 
rarely. The OQuinby hive decribed in his 
work is easily made; thereis no patent on 
it and it can be enlarged to meet the needs 
of the most prosperous colony or con- 
tracted to a single comb if so desired. If 
your Mississippi subscriber loves bees 
there are many pleasant hours ahead of 
him, perhaps some stings too, but per- 
severance will over come this last 
obstacle. aaah: 
Market Gardener, West Chester Co., N.Y. 


CATALOGUES. 


The Storrs & Harrison Co., Painesville, 
Ohio, a 168 page catalogue of seeds, and 
a great variety of greenhouse plants, and 
ornamental trees and shrubs, fruit trees, 
bushes, and vines, 

Frederick W. Kelsey, 145 Broadway, 
New York; a dainty catalogue of choice 
ornamental trees and _ shrubs, fruit 
TEES, CLC. 

Win. L. Swan, Oyster Bay,N. Y ; flower 
and vegetable seeds, greenhouse plants 
and ornamental hardy trees, shrubs, per- 
ennials, roses, etc. 

Wm. G. McTear, Princeton, N. J ; a de- 
scriptive list of chrysanthemums. 

Phoenix Nursery Co., Bloomington, IIl.; 
greenhouse plants, roses, ornamental 
trees and shrubs fruit trees, vines and 
bushes. i 

Parry’s Pomona Nurseries, Parry, N. 
J.; making fruit trees, nut trees, bush 
fruits and vines a specialty. 

Wm. Bull, Chelsea, London, Eng. 

Currie Brothers, Milwaukee, Wis.; seeds 
and plants. 

Lovett Co., Little Silver, N. J. 

Sunset Seed and Plant Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Pitcher & Manda, Short Hills, N J. 

Green’s Nursery Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

I. L. Buchan, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 

Arthur J. Collins, Moorestown, N. J. 

J. C. Suffern, Voorhies, Ill. 

J. M. Kidd, St. Joseph, Mo. 

G. C. Watson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. J. Hull, Olyphant, Pa. 

J. D. Imlay, Zanesville, O. 

N. Smith & Son, Adrian, Mich. 

F. S. White Seed Co., Des Moines Iowa. 

O. A. E. Baldwin, Bridgman, Mich. 

A. L. Wood, Rochester, N. Y. 
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WINTER APPLES FOR WISCONSIN. 


H. Y. M., Milwaukee, asks for a list of 
winter apples suitable for Wisconsin, and 
the name of a good near-by nursery where 
they can be obtained. 


Ans. The American Pomological Society 
recommend Wealthy, Limber Twig, and 
Golden Russet of Western New York as 
the best winter apples for Wisconsin. An 
eminent pomologist from your part of 
the country recommends: 

WeEALTHY.—Large, dark crimson, most 


excellent; ripening from November to 
February. 

Wo F River.—Very large, greenish yel- 
low shaded with crimson, very good, 
great bearer, ripe mid-winter. 

McMauon’s Wuire.—Large, nearly 
white, very good, ripening iu November 
and December. 

LONGFIELD.—Medium to large, yellow- 
ish green with red streaks or blush; quite 
good; November into winter. 

: Eee PLEASANT.—Not unlike the Long- 
eld. 

HIBERNAL.—Large, showy, red striped 
apples good for desert or cooking, 
November and December. 

If your country placeis near Milwaukee 
or in about as equally favorable location 
our entomogical friend suggests the fol- 
lowing varieties as being very likely to 
live well and bear good fruit in your 
orchard. 

WALBRIDGE.—Medium, red striped, good 
mid-winter. 

Urrer.—Large, red, good, early winter. 

GOLDEN RussET.—Medium, russet, win- 
tet. 

PEWAUKEE.—Large, yellow shaded red, 
late fall into winter. 

NORTHWESTERN GREENING —Pale green 
tinted with red, excellent, winter. 

Ma.inpa.—Greenish yellow with dull 
red side, good, mid-winter. 

Scorr’s WINTER.—Medium, red striped, 
excellent. 

As a second choice of winter varieties 
for Wisconsin the American Pomological 
Society recommends: 

BALTIMORE.—Medium, red and yellow. 

BLUE PEARMAIN.—Large, red. 

EpGAR RED STREAK. — Large, 
streaked. 

FAMEUSE.—Medium, red streaked. 

JEWETT’S RED.—Medium, red. 

ROMAN StEM.—Medium, yellow, russet. 

TALMAN SWEET.—Medium, green and 
yellow. : 

WESTFIELD SEEK-NO-FURTHER.—Large, 
yellow and red. 

MEA Twic.—Medium. yellow and 
red. 

WineE.—Large, yellow and red. 

As regards a near-by nursery, never let 
“near-by” have any weight when you 
want trees, but send direct to some 
responsible nurseryman for what you 
want, no matter whether his nurserv is 
ten miles or ten hundred miles from your 
home, we speak from experience. But 
don’t buy from agents or peddlers no mat- 
ter from whom they come; send direct to 
the nursery. Several Al nurseries adver- 
tise fruit trees in GARDENING. 


red 


BERRIES. 


The following varieties and number of 
each well cultivated, will givea succession 
throughout the season and furnish an 
ordinary family with wholesome fruit, 
fresh, canned, dried, or preserved during 
the entire year; 50 blackberries, Ancient 
Briton, Snyder; 50 black raspberries, 
Palmer, Ohio, Gregg, Nemeha; 50 red 
raspberries, Marlboro, Cuthbert, Loudon; 
25 raspberries, Shaffer’s Colossal; 25 
zooseberries, Houghton, Downing; 50 


currents, Red Dutch, Victoria, White 
Grape, 12 grapes, Moors Early, Worden, 
Brighton, Delaware, Concord; 300 


strawberries; Warfield (p), VanDeman 
(s), Michels (s), Haverland (p), Crescent 
(p), Beder Wood (s); ‘‘p’’ means pistillate 
or female, and ‘‘s’’ staminate or male. 
The varieties having only pistillate 
flowers cannot of themselves bear a crop 
of berries, the howers must be pollenated 
from the staminate flowers by means of 
winds or insects, and therefore is it, that 
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in order to secure an unerring crop, in 
setting out a plantation of strawberry 
plants, if we use pistillate sorts, every 
third row should be of a staminate 
variety. The staminate flowers are per- 
fect in themselves and need no outside aid 
to help them set a full crop of fruit. 

The above varieties are well tested and 
adapted to most localities. There are 
other good kinds having special merit for 
special locations and taste. 

Whatever varieties are selected good 
roots and vigorous plants are essential. 
There are ‘‘scrubs”’ in plants, as well as 
in animals, with same differencein values. 
Poor plants are dear at any price. Buy 
plants direct from responsible growers. 
Set all bush berries in long straight rows, 
seven feet apart, and plants three feet 
asunder inthe row. Set strawberries in 
rows 31% feet apart and two feet apart in 
the row. Long straight rows are eas ly 
cultivated and kept freefrom weeds. Ex- 
tra care in all details of the garden will 
increase size and quality of fruit and 
stimulate a love for the work. 

Sparta, Wis. M. A. THAYER. 


RASPBERRIES. 


C. E.S., Chicago, asks about the straw- 
berry-raspberry (Rubus sorbifolius), the 
golden mayberry, the Japanese raspberry 
and the Japanese wineberry. 

Ans. The strawberry-raspberry we can- 
not speak of from personal experience, 
and we are not sure of what kind you re- 
fer to as Japanese raspberry, but we grow 
the other two. The golden mayberry is 
very early fruiting, coming in with straw- 
berries, and of pretty appearance and 
mild flavor, but the plants not being very 
hardy above ground need burying in win- 
ter. It needs further testing. We believe 
we have grown the wineberry longerthan 
any one else in the country. Some people 
like it very much and otherscannot abuse 
it enough. It is hardy in some places and 
in neighboring ones it may perish in win- 
ter. We don’t think any of them are 
hardy enough for Chicago, but by laying 
them down and burying them in winter 
you probably can grow them. Trya few 
at a time, and by way of experiment, 
rather than a full crop to begin with. 





THE Fruit oF Prunus Srimont.-—Please 
say to Mr. Isaac Hicks that if he will 
first remove the skin from this fruit he 
will change his opinion (page 121), as 
the bitter taste is almost entirely con- 
tained in the skin. Eep Aes 

Spokane, Washington. 
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LIMA BEANS. 


About the end of the first week in May 
the Lima bean “‘patch’’ may be got ready. 
I set the poles 4 feet between the rows 
and 3% feet apart. I dig a bushel of the 
finest manure I have around each pole, 
mixing it thoroughly with the soil. If 
the soil be heavy the hill can be raised 
well up. Ifit be light or sandy a slight 
hill is best. Cedar poles make a very 
neat appearance and should be used in 
preference to any other if they can be 
readily obtained. If you cannot get 
them any other pole will do, giving the 
preference to those having rough bark. 
The finest crop of Limas I ever saw was 
on a lot of poles, hardly any two of which 
were alike. 

Nothing is gained by planting Lima 
beans too early. We usually have in this 





section a cold rain storm about the 10th 
of May. If you are ready to plant when 
the weather clears up after that storm 
you will be as well off as those who 
‘rushed’? them in before it. Before rak- 
ing off the hills I apply a good handful of 
superphosphate and about a small table- 
spoonful of nitrate of soda to each hill. 
Then I plant about eight beans around 
the pole, “right side up with care.’’ It is 
much more satisfactory to have three or 
four beans to sparein a hillthan to trans- 
plant or make a second sowing. Limas 
should be gone over frequently and the 
laterals pinched to keep them within 
bounds, and towards the end of the sea- 
son when there is not sufficient time for 
the pods to fill before frost, they should 
be stopped and the strength of the vine 
utilized in filling the remaining pods. The 
old time favorite, the Large White Lima, 
isnow being rapidly superseded by the 
“Potato Lima,” a variety with much 
smaller and better filled pods. A point 
quickly appreciated by the bean buying 
public. Paks 
Market gardener, Westchester Co., N.Y. 


DELIGCATA SQUASH. 

E.J., Va., wants to know when to plant 
it for winter use. Ans. ‘Plant about 
the middle of May. They are as tender 
as tomatoes. Near the mountains where 
Ilive we generaJly have a frost about 
that time, but as soon as all danger from 
that is past we plant squash and pole 
Lima beans. Bunch Limas are a little 
more hardy and so are bunch squashes. 
We plant 5 feet apart each way. 

Rockingham Co., Va. ate. 

In the warm parts of Virginia, provid- 
idg the ground is moist enough to give 
the vines a good start, it sown in June, 
they will be in time enough for winter. 


TomaToeEs.—H. A. B., Spokane, Wash., 
writes: “I want from 200 to 300 tomato 
plants for stocking my greenhouse, which 
will be finished from March1 to 10. Can 
you assist me in obtaining the address of 
one who can furnish them for me? I 
think they can be safely shipped in flats 
this distance, do you?” 

Ans, Write to Amos Bowerman, Med- 
ical Lake, Washington; if he cannot sup- 
ply them he probably can tell you from 
whom you may get them and all about 
the best variety to haveand price to pay. 
No, we don’t think you could get young 
tomato plants from any one east of the 
Rocky Mountains, that would be worth 
planting by the time they could reach 
you. Young tomato plants are mostly 
grown for local trade and short distance 
shipments; they are seldom grown stiff 
and sturdy enough to be able to stand a 
one to two thousand mile journey. Be- 
sides, you will gain very little. Start 
some seed in a hotbed or your greenkouse 
at once, and likely enough your seedlings 
will overtake plants obtained from a far- 
away state. 


SICKNESS IN GREENHOUSE LETTUCE.— 
A Reader writes. ‘‘I had lettuce planted 
in my greenhouse and there is a sickness 
on it, the top of the leaves rotting, and 
more so the center than the outside 
leaves. Black-seeded Simpson is the var- 
ity grown. How can I prevent it? What 
temperature is needed in the greenhouse 
for lettuces and radishes and what vari- 
eties of these would you advise me 
grow?” 

Ans. The rotting is caused by some 
local condition unknown to us. We 
should advise you to remove the old soil 
and use fresh earth, grow the plants as 





near the glass as you can consistently, 
and in a light airy house—ventilation 
given at the top only, and witha night 
temperature of 45° to 50° in mid-winter, 
and 55° to 60° now. Give the plants 
plenty water, but keep them dry over- 
head and never water them late in the 
day in winter or in hot sunshine in spring. 
While we can yet geta crop of lettuces 
and radishes from the greenhouse, after 
this time of year we usually plant them 
in hotbeds. For winter work we like 
Boston Market, Rawson’s Hothouse, and 
Denver Market; after March sets in we 
can grow most anything, and we plant 
Rawson’s, Denver, Big Boston, and Im- 
proved Salamander; it is now a matter 
of taste for your own table, or what the 
people like best in your own market. As 
a long radish welike Chartier, but market 
gardeners are partial to the Long Scarlet 
Short Top; of turnip radishes we have so 
many of equal merit that itis hard to 
chose one from among them; besides, their 
names are a complete muddle. Earliest 
Carmine Forcing and Extra Early Deep 
Scarlet Turnip Forcing are good. But 
just assoon as a turnip radish is big 
enough to eat, pull and use it, for it soon 
spoils. : 

HOTBEDS are nowin order. The proper 
place for one is in a warm sunny spot 
facing south or southeast, and sheltered 
from the north and west winds, and if on 
rising ground sloping to the south, so 
much the sunnier and warmer, Hotbeds 
are oftwo kinds, onea pit of manure in 
the ground with frame above ground 
level; the other on a heap of manure 
above ground. Where the surface and 
under drainage are perfect, the pit-bed is 
best, handiest and most economical; 
where the drainage is poor and water apt 
to collect in a pit, then it is necessary to 
make the bed above ground. In making 
a hotbed use fresh manure well wetted, 
and have it well shaken up and steaming 
hot all through. If you put in the manure 
cold and tread it down firmly, no matter 
how fresh it may be it willnot heat prop- 
erly; if it is too dry it will soon burn out. 
Another point to observe is after making 
up the bed don’t put the earth on till the 
heat rises again in the manure, which, if 
the sashes have been put on and kept 
tight, it willdoina day ortwo. About 
five inches deep of loam over the manure 
is deep enough for most anything, to 
plant lettuce in or sow seeds, in fact less 
will do for seeds. After planting or sow- 
ing ina hotbeda good deal of steam is 
ap tocollect in it, which, ifit does not 
find escape, will rot the plants; leave a 
little chink of ventilation on the hotbeds 
even at night, toallow this steam to 
escape, and at the same time cover the 
sashes and about the frame well with 
mats, sedge, old carpeting or light shut- 
ters. 














Mushrooms. 
MUSHROOMS. 
S. E. C., Waterloo, N. Y., writes: “I 
procured my spawn from —— —— butif 


you manufacture the spawn I shall be 
glad to try some of yours. I shall put in 
beds from all the makers in order to find 
out if one is more productive than that of 
others. There are various compartments 
in my house, one 300 square feet I have 
nearly finished planting. I have four or 
more times that space to fill.’’ 

Ans. No, we don’t either manufacture 
or sell mushroom spawn and haven’t the 
least pecuniary interest itas made or sold 

[CONTINUED PAGE 188. ] 
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New Seedling Chrysanthemum 


WM. SIMPSON. 


Certificate of Chrysanthemum Society of America, November 2d, 1895. 

First Premium for best Pink American Seedling, Pennsylvania Horticult- 
ural Society Exhibition, November 5th, 1895. 

Certificate of Merit, Pennsylvania Hort. Society, November Sth, 1895. 

Silver Medal tor best American Seedling, Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society, November 5th, 1895. 


See Garden and Forest,’ - Nov. 20th, page 465. 
“ Florists’ Exchange, - WNov.23d, “ 1144, 
“ American Gardening, - Dec. 14th, “ 415. 
“« American Florist, - Jan. 25th, “ 652. 
“ Gardening, - - - Feb. lst, Sey Lol: 


It isthe EARLIEST LARGE CHRYSANTHEMUM 
GROWN. Has been cut as early as Oct. 15th; flowers measuring 11 


inches in diameter. A good strong healthy grower, stiff stem, 4 to 5 
feet high, with clean foliage. 


Will be sent out March 15, 1896. PRICE, 60c each; $6 per doz. 


JOSEPH HEAGOOK Wuncote Fa. 


And for sale by Henry A. Dreer, 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; Henry F. 
Michell, 1018 Market Street, Philadelphia; Geo. C Watson. 43 N 10th Street, Phila- 
delphia; E. G. Hill & Co., Richmond, Ind.; Nathan Smith & Son, Adrian, Mich.; 
The Cottage Gardens, Queens, L. I., N. Y.; Henry G. Standen, Haverford, Pa.; A. 
Blanc, Philadelphia, Pa.; Robt. Craig, 49th and Market, Philadelphia. 


Planting plans and specifica- W Nea. A Ci a pe i Ne ch 1 le C iE 


tions furnished and visits for ; 
consultation made. References ! 


and full information on inquiry. | Pi tisburgh, Pa. 


1838 xcres NUT AND FRUIT CULTURE vec.. 1896 


_ MORE PROFITABLE than WHEAT or COTTON, with less LABOR and RISK. Send 
\ for catalogue illustrating and describing best varieties. ALPHA, the earliest Chestnut, 
\ Opens Sept. 5th to 10th without frost; RHLIANCKH, the most productive; PARRYS’ 
GIANT, the largest, six inches around; PARAGON, RIDGELBEY and others. 

STARR, “the perfection of early Apples.” BISMARCK, fruits at two years’ old; 
PARLIN’S BEAUTY, the handsomest; LINCOLN CORELESS, KOONCE, GOL- 
} DEN RUSSET, ANGEL and other Pears. JAPAN QUINCE COLUMBIA, a hand- 
some shrub, producing a VALUABLE fruit unequaled for jelly. 

SMALL FRUITS, RARE NOVELTIES, and VALUABLE introductions, JAPAN 
BERRIES, FRUIT, SHADE and ORNAMENTAL TREES. 





ROSES 









ALL WILL BLOOM THIS SUMMER. 


Send 10 cents for the above Five colors of Roses. I 
want to show you samples of the Roses I grow, hence 
this offer, 


8 of the loveliest, fragrant, everblooming Roses, 25 cts. 


8 of the finest double Geraniums, all colors. 25 cts. 
8 Most charming single Geraniums, all colors, 25 cts. =  PARRYS’ POMONA NURSERIES, PARRY, NEW JERSEY. 
8 Carnations, the “‘ Divine flower,” all colors, 25 cts. When writing mention Gardening. 


8 Glorious varieties Fuchsias,double and single, 25 cts. 
8 Prize winning Chrysanthemums, world-beaters,25 cts. 
10 Packets Flower Seeds, a choice assortment, 10 cts. 








SPECIAL OFFER.-The above eight collections con- 
taining 63 Plants and 10 pkts of Seeds mailed to any 
address for $1.25. We guarantee satisfaction. Once 
a customer, always one. Catalogue free. Address, 


Send for Catalogue. Arthur_ J. Collins, 
MISS ELLA V. BAINES, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO | IT IS FREE.~»d PLEASANT VALLEY NURSERIE ’ MOORES TOWN, Ned. 


A LO of valuable information 
about Trees and Plants 

All the Standard and 

GU E NEW VARIETIES. 



















a oe eRreT Or 7 AE EREON 6 
a5 Say, . 
stock and WASTE many years of Z SNBBer 9 and Ornamental trees, Nursery grown. B EST OF THE S EASO N 
vaLuABLE TIME waiting results | we BOR heen rao F 


REE TO ALL $ 
y 


other $5 and $10 bargains, 100 Scotch 
and finally lose your MONEY. Pine, 2 ft. high, $8; 1,000 10 to 12 inches TING coer 
But send to the P10. All other varieties and sizes 
fjcheap. Local Agents Wanted. Send Catalogue 


= a for Illustrated Catalozue. FREE. fae 
D HH | EE Evergreen Specialist, é Samuel G, Moon, Morrisville, Bucks Go., Pa. 
* » y» » DUNDEE, ILLINOIS. @O00O0 DB B0O8484 
HITITIVITEDLLISUPTIITIT ULI TITTLLEErLU Trt irri Per tr terry T Peer 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. GRASS:IS KING 
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e th 
Company who hav S Choicest Seed, 25c. per pkt. 


' Most complete collection in the world. 500 varieties 
FI N EST NU RSERY STOCK to select from. Send for list. Weare the only seedsmen making the growing of 
THESE 20 AS SAMPLE, FOR $1.00. Berm ooae, Brgssas Bae corer t great pea 
Our Extra Grass an Jlover Mixtures Jast a life-= 
OREM se SS Selah covaaninn. Wesdor: iisien: Qpitener S. time without renewal. Prices dirt cheap. Mam-s 


New Catalog for 1896. Send for one. Free. T. Murdock, Princess May. Silver Cloud, W. A. Bry- soe eatalegne ood pe Bree Chains and Grasses = 
; : ici ant, Mrs. R. Dean, Yellow Queen, H. Dailledouze, Wm. 5 i) : bap SRT) Cen 
Estimates furnished. Correspondence solicited. Seward, L. D. Black, Mrs. Parker, Lady Playfalr. JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., LaCrosse, Wis. 


THE WM. H. MOON COMPANY, Morrisville, Pa. T. H. SPAULDING, 40 E. 25th St., New York. Be ssaset aoa sbindnecinsvegaaaenad inineninvvsstaesstuenriuipiqnuinuieenninnn 


GR APE DUS KILLS RUST 30 Strawberry Pants, Geach Orioles deat Guest, | Ti you like Gardening 
and MILDEW 12M) Siler Respoaen, Weeach reesand | Please recommend it to 
Sold by the Seedsmen. Plants, Peach, Apple, Pear and Nut trees. your friends. 


1 Ridgely Chestnut, postpaid, $2.50. Millions of 
Made by BENJ, HAMMOND, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N.Y. CHAS, WRIGHT, Seaford, Del, 


UODOCENONONEDD 
Tit 
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by anybody else. It is very plain to see 
from your letter that you are a beginner 
in growing mushrooms; two or three 
years from now, if you stick to mush- 
rooms so long you will write very differ- 
ently. While we know of several people 
who make part of the spawn they use, W. 
Forbes of Rhode Island is the only one in 
the country so far as we know, who 
makes it for sale. Then who are the man- 
ufacturers you refer to? Perhaps you 
mean dealers who sell spawn, if you do, 
please remember they are not the manu- 
facturers, nor do they get certain brands 
of spawn specially made for themselves 
as a dry goods merchant may have a cer- 
tain pattern of cloth, but probably if you 
buy spawn from half a dozen different 
dealers, likely enough all of them got their 
stock from the same manufacturer, just 
as they get certain lines of seeds from the 
same seed grower. If this should be so, 
and your tests showed very different re- 
sults, just think of the light you would be 
in in the eyes of those dealers; or if you 
made a public statement that one man’s 
spawn was worthless while another’s 
was most potent, when in fact the spawn 
in both instances was the same, don’t 
you think some one would have a just 
claim for damages? We have been grow- 
ing mushrooms for years and have had a 
full share of success, medium and failure 
in the business, and we have tested sev- 
eral makes of home and imported spawn, 
and long experience has taught us mod- 
eration and cautionin expressing an opin- 
ion as to their merits. 


MUSHROOMS, AVERAGE YIELD.—W. Scott, 
South 47th street, Philadelphia, asks 
what is the average yield to the square 
yard per year? Ans. A fair average is 
3-5 ofa pound per square foot per bed, 
and as most growers make two be’s or 
plantings a year, the average for both 
crops would be 11-5 pounds. But there 
is no crop that we know of that you can 
approximate less closely than you can 
mushrooms. Of course we have seen 
some very big crops, far heavier than 3-5 
of a pound to the foot, but then we also 
have seen beds without a single mush- 
rooin, and with the same grower. 


VERBENA AND LILLIPUT ZINNIA SEED. 


Readers of GARDENING wishing to try my Royal 
Splendor Verbena and Double Lilliput Zinnias. men- 
tioned by Mr. W. C. Kgan in Feb. 15 issue of GARDEN- 
ING, Gan secure seeds: Verbena. mixed colors, Pkt 
20c.; Zinnias, mixed colors, Pkt. 10c. One Pkt, each 
25c. A.B. HOWARD, Belchertown, Mass. 


THE PARAGON GHESTNUT, 


The Kind to Grow for Profit. 
2,000 TREES FOR SALE. 


Address the introducers, 
H. M. ENGLE & SON, Marietta Pa. 


grow easier from seed than you think 
Try it. One collection of 5 different 
varieties, including cultural directions 


50e _ One collection of 12 different va- 
rietles of imported flower seeds in plain packets, 50c 


J. L. SCHILLER, Rutherford, N J. 
PEAGHSEREES 2322 ee 
TREES AND PLANTS Allkinds. It will pay you 

' 


to write for prices. 
N. P. BROOKS, Lakewood, (Nurseries), N. J. 
BY MAIL. Catalogue Free. 


HRYSANTHEMUM 
WM. G McTEAR, Princeton, N. J. 














When you write an 
advertiser please state 
that you saw the adv. 
in GARDENING. 


/6,000 BEGONIA NIVE 








AT REDUCED 
PRICES 


THE NEW EVER-BLOOMING APPLE BLOSSOM BEGONIA. 
(See illustration page 163 of GARDENING for Feb. 15.) 


We have a large stock of this grand winter-blooming and summer-bedding plant, it being covered 
with elegant panicles the whole year round, making it a valuable market plant. In color it is of a deli- 
cate pink when in bud, expanding through lighter saades to snowy whiteness when in full flower, giv- 
ing it an apple blossom appearance that is unique and what the ladies call ‘‘just lovely.’’ It is a most 
vigorous grower, propagates easily and has come to stay. The plants are well branched, well estab- 
lished, first-class in all respects and sure to give satisfaction. Up-to-date florists should secure some of 
this stock for their floral work. We guarantee safe arrival in good condition and extras added to all 
orders of one dollar and upwards by express. In order to make room and to place it in reach of all we 
offer et plants only at reduced rates if ordered before April Ist, 1896; after that date prices will be 
advanced. 

CASH WITH THE ORDER. 50 plants at 100 rate. 

No order for less than 100 per Express. MAIL PER EXP. 4 
Each Hach Doz. 190 


From’! 24-in* pots..stock “plants. ee ucicme sme. coke em ome nr ee ae ere $0.25 $0.20 $1.00 $4.50 
From 23/-in. pots, each strong branched... ..... nie Mae Ve goes Ske tec 30 ©=..25—s«d1.25 «6.50 
From) 4-in pots, large, bushy, in bloom yeas cy a eemteneieor loin sims nn riareed wT 389 .80 1.50 8.50 
Hroni,0-i. pots; 410 e specimen! platitsiaae. aes temsias eemenlcnteite nets mtent ne 50 .85 62.50 12.50 
From/6'inz pots; very fine plants.puw.uectccm teenie eae nCe nem mS 40 3.00 15.50 
Begonia S; Rosea, 236 ins 9 at eee rete a, OY, ior on COUSEte (Sea Mig cee hic: el annem 2) .20 100 6.00 

te ee 23h -tns 2s 5g ens of Seon deettats terre ee ee 4 30 25 1.25 7.00 


summer; strong plants. i. ese ata eernenic cee eee elena tele encarta ee 380 25 


J. ELLETSON, Floral Nurseries, AUBURN, 


GLEN COVE, N. Y., Feb. 11, ’96. 
MR. J. ELLETSON, Auburn. N. Y.— 

My DEAR SIR: The begonias (B. semperfiorens nivea and rosea) you sent me some months ago have been 
in perpetual bloom ever since. and they are more loaded than ever. Without the least hesitation I will say they 
are the most beautiful and floriferous plants in the way of begonias now at Dosoris,and we have many. They 
are little beauties. Very sincerely yours, WILLIAM FALCONER. 


Centaurea Margaret. 


A very handsome plant which grows about 18 
inches high, and produces large, pure white 
Hy flowers, (our illustration represents one in natural 
/ size), of the sweetest fragrance. Being produced on 
, long, stiff stems, the flowers are most admirably 
adapted for bouquets, vases, etc., especially since 
, they keepin good condition fora week after being 
; cut. It is as easily grown as a Bachelor’s Button, to 
which family it belongs. Pkt. (40 seeds) 7c. 

#@5-Our 116 Page Catalogue for 1496 contains besides 
' a general line of Vegetable Seeds, Plants, Bulbs 
and Tools, the best and most carefully edited descrip- 


tive list of Flower Seeds ever published in America. 
FREE if you mention GARDENING. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, 


iS N \ New York: CHICAGO: 
Qi) on \\ 26 Barclay St. 84 & 86 Randolph St. 


$100,000. Worth.New Crop Seeds. 


Tons and Tons of Onion, Beet, Cabbage, Cucumber, Melon, Lettuce, Radish, Squash, Tomato, Turnip Seed, 
etc., and thousands of bushels of Beans, Corn, Peas, Seed Potatoes, etc., and any quantity of Flower Seeds, 
Bulbs and Plants are offered at astonishing low prices. Eyery person intending to purchase $5.00 wcrth of 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Potatoes, etc., should send for my “ Planter’s Wholesale Catalogue” filled with all the 
best, and prices are from 30 to 50 per cent. cheaper than any other Seedsman will make you. By ordering $5.00 
worth or more, is why I can supply you at wholesale. Two or three neighbors can club together and make 
the order $5.00 and get these prices. Do not buy until you see this Great List. It’s free to all. Nothing 
published like it. Write for a copy to-day. Fr. B. MILLS, Seed Grower, ROSE HILL, N. Y. 


SEE THIS! |Money Found 


Ornamental trees and plants, wholesale By buying from us. If you want 


and retail. Catalogues free. Send wants. | Fruit Trees, Roses, Shrubs, Etc., 
Large orders a Specialty. drop us a postal card. Doit now and we will 
WM. H. HARRISON & SONS, send FREE our '96 CATALOGUE. It is full of 
LEBANON SPRINGS, N. Y., U.S. A. stg choitest kinda: 
——$—$S S$ _________—__| Globe Nursery CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
BLOOMINGTON (Phoenix) NURSERY. .. . 


. When writing mention Gardening. 
600 Acres. Thirteen Greenhouses. 








Trees Plants SAVE MONEY ON FRUIT PLANTS. 


Strawberries a specialty. 3 Farms. Immense stock. 
A No.1 plants. £&0 best varieties strawberry low. Also 
best Raspberries & Blackberries. Weshipp'‘ants 
by the 100,000 to all sections of the U S. every year and 
save many men much money. Nurseries buy by the ton 
to sellagain. Our 96 catalogue tells WHY we can sell 
such choice stocksocheap. Writenow. If youask, we 
send Free a ee Berry Book.” with $10 00 order. 
Vv E Baldwin, W st., Bridgman Mich. 


es Se Ss eee ee ee 
Evergreens, Hardy Shrubs, 
Azaleas, finest Rhododendrons, 
Japan Maples, Roses, Hedge 
Plants, Vines, Herbaceous 


Plants, Choice Fruits. Low Prices. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 
Fred. W. Kelsey, 145 Broadway, New York. 
Please mention this paper. 
Blue Spirzea 20c, Crimson Spirsea 20c, 
BARGAIN Double Golden Rudbeckia Me. Vitis 
Coignetiae 40c. Crimson Rambler Rose 2(c, all 4 new 


hardy plants for $1, b il. ‘ } - 
pdclniioee y mail. A, BLANC & CO, Phil 


We offer a large and fine stock of every description 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Vines, Small Fruits, Hedge Plants, 
Fruit and Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced 
Catalogue mailed tree. Hstablished 1852. 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 


(Suc. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Dl. 
on “Grape Culture,” or 


G RA PEV | N ES. 12 first class vines,2 each 


Niagara. Pocklington. Delaware. Brighton. Worden 
and Wider, best white. red and black varieties; or 
choice of same, with book free; or 20 Concurds and 
book. Ordernow. Will mail book at once. vines in 
early spring, postpaid. Safe arrival in good condition 
guaranteed. Price list free. 

J. H. TRYON, Willoughby, Ohio. 


ALL THE 1896 NOVELTIES So sre noe 


Philadelphia, Pa, 


For 25c. in stamps I 
will mail my Treatise 


1896. A 
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NEW, RAREaBEAUTIFUL PLANTS, BULBSant FRUITS 


ALL THE NOVELTIES OF THE SEASON. 


PLANTS: New Asparagus Sprengeri, 40c; New Allamanda, Williamsi, 25c; 
New Bougainvillea, 25c; New Caryopteris, 20c; New Carex, 5c; New Chrys: 
anthemum William Simpson, 60c; New Yellow Plume, 4(c; Kioto Pink, 25c; 
Green Chrysanthemum, 60c; New Coleus for 1896. 15¢; New Crimson 
Clematis, 30c; Dolichos Japonicus, 30c; Double New- Life Geranium, 25c; 
Ivy Geranium, Ryecroft Surprise, 20c; New Justicia Velutina, 30c; New 
Double Golden Rudbeckia, 40c; Crimson Rambler Rose, L5c: New Golden 

Rambler Rose, 50c; New Carmine Pillar Rose, TOC; Shamrock Pea (Blue- 
oxalis), 20c; Blue Solanum, 20c; Solanum Wendlandi, "30c; Strobilanthes, 15c; 
Spiraea, Anthony Waterer, 20c; Thyrsacanthus, 20c: The Green Rose, 20c; 
Tecoma Smithi, 20c; Tetranema Mexicana, 20c, and 100 others. 


VITIS COICNETIAE, the Crimson Glory Vine, 40c. NEW FRUITS— 
Bismarck apple-fruit. when 2 years oljd, 40c; strawberry X raspberry, 70c: rasp- 
berry x blackberry. 60c: Mayberry, 20e: muskberry, 25¢c; currant x gooseberry. 
$1; winter cherry physalis, 25c—all excellent new things. 





NEW CANNAS for 1896. NEW DAHLIAS for 1896. ORGS?” 
The White Canna, 60c; The Pink Canna, 50c; Queen Charlotte, 25c; twelve 
New Cannas offered for the first time, #6; Crozy’ s New Cannas, 1891-95, 
cheap; all other Cannas grown in this country, 50 Cannas, all distinct, good 
sort for $5; twenty Cannas Dwarf French by mail, $1. 


DAHLIA MRS. PEART, 30c. Allthe newest Engish French and Ameri- 
cab Dahlias at low prices. Hight Dahlias for $1; Purple Calla, 60c; Yellow Calla. 
$1; Black Calla, 20c; White Calla, 15¢; Hamanthus Kalbreyerl. formerly #5, now 
50¢ and 75c; Hardy Amaryllis Hallyi 40c; Lilium Giganteum, 50c; Iris Rob'!nson- 
janum, rare. $1; Lycoris Aurea, 80c—all bargains. 


5 Lilies, 0c; 12 Lilies all named. #1; 6 Begonias in tive 
colors. 50c; six GJoxinias. £0c; four Amaryllis, 60e: five 
fancy Caladiums. 60c; twelve Montbretias in six sorts. 25e; 


twelve Zephvranthes. four sorts, 15¢c; three Crinums, three 
sorts, 0c. SEEDS AND RARE NOVELTIES Fifty Bulbs in ten sorts, 50c; 100 
Bulbs, fifteen sorts, #1; Gladioli, 50 for 50c, 100 for $1. Everything free by mail. 


4@- All the above are special offers to readers mentioning GARDENING, as they will not be found in our catalogue and may not be offered again. 


Catalogue of Japanese flower pots or novelties FREE. 


NOTE—Being about to remove our five 
greenhouses, devoted to Cacti, we will until May sell 
off our Cacti at a great sacrifice. Book on Cacti, 116 
pages, 160 illustrations and catalogue on Cacti, 10c, 
12 Cacti for $1, six Cacti for 50c. 


A. 


314 AND 8I6 NoRTH IITH ST. 


Catalogues of new and rare plants FREE. 


Catalogue of Bulbs FREE. Catalogue of Poact! FREE. 


BLANC & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





The $2,500 Italian Cannas—we have them BOTH and offer one of each, Austria and Italia, for $10. 





Over 250,000 Farmers, 
Market Gardeners and Citi- 
zens attest tothe superiority of 


SALZER’S SEEDS. 


We arethe only seedamenin 
America making a specialty 
of Farm seeds, and are the 
largest growers of Oats, 
Wheat, Potatoes $1.50 a bbl, 
Grasses, Clovers, Fodder 


Plants, ete., in the world. 
1,000,000 ROSES, 


Plants na Small Fruits. 
VEGETABLES. 


Enormous Stocks, Northern 
Grown Onion Seed onlsae 90c. 
per pound. All prices low 

85 Pkgs. Earliest Vegeta- 
bles, postpaid, $1; 10 pkgs. 
Flower Sceds, Qe. 

Mammoth Catalog and 10 
pkgs. Grains and Grasses, 10c. 

Catalog free for 5c. postage. 


















GREENVILLE, 





PEACH. 












« and Douglas Spruce 
uige © of Colorado. 
Also Ornamental, 
Hardy Shrubs, Trees, Vines, Ever- 
greens and Perennials. HOO € 
A large and fine stock of well-rooted plants, 





| FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mount Hope Nurseries, 
Established over Half a Century ago. 


WICOLRGIALER EI PV Mee ite a lly 


which is superior to the old type in vigor, size of leaf and free flowering qualities. 
till early in March and produce flowering plants this season, $3.00 per dozen. 
now will produce flowering plants this summer; start tubers of tropical varieties now. 

This department is under the personal supervision of the well known specialist Wm. Tricker, who 
has merged his stock into ours. 
thing in Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


STRAWBERRY PLANT 


5 DOZEN PLANTS BY MAIL (assorted), $1.00. 
Berlin (New), $1.00 Doz.; $3.00 per 100; $10.00 per 1000. 
500,000 Asparagus Roots. 20, 000 Apple Trees. 


By mail, 2 for 25 cts.; 5 for 50 ets.; 12 for $1.00 ; 100 for $6.00. 
Send postal for 20- -page catalog ue. 


BERLIN NURSERIES, Berlin. Md. 






eniz Buy your Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, Vines, Roses 

aad Ornamental Shrubs at headquarters. One-§ 
half saved. All leading varieties—new and old. 
Originators of choice fruits. 


EVERG REEN 


Wholesale and Retatl. 
EVERGREEN NURSERY CO., Evergreen, Door Co. 





Small Fruits, Grapes Shrubs, 
Roses, Evergreens, Hardy 
Plants. 


LARGEST AND CHOICEST COLLECTIONS IN AMERICA. 


New Catalogue, beautifully illustrated. yee to regular 
customers, to others 10c. for postage. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Seed may be sown 
Seed of Nymphza sown 


a@Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 1896 for a stamp, describes every- 





BY THE 
MILLION. 


20,000 Peaches, Champion and Crosby. 


Free at once. 





(ROSRY. 





Reip’s CHOICE FRUITS 


Crates and Baskets. 
Handsome illustrated and descriptive catalogue free. 


and General Nuner Stock, Ornamental and 


Useful. Immense stock, large assortment. 
Prices very low. Send for complete Price List mailed Free. 


Wis. 








, i * Shadeand Forest Trees, 
Ze Tree Seeds, Etc. 

i eee Woukegan, Ie R. DOUGEAS S BONE: 
grown in a sandy loam. Good plants, best sizes 
for planting; very cheap. 

Priced Catalogue free on application. 


JOHN A.SALZER SEED Co. 
B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass. 





BRUVDRNAM ENT ASLRE ESSA RUBS WINES, EVER eee etruiy ieamcie te cata ver 
GREENS, AND HARDY HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS, illustrated descriptive catalogue on applics 


tion. Plane and estimates furnished. Send your list of needs for special rates. 


{THE READING NURSERY, JACOB W. 






MANNING, Proprietor, READING, MASS. 














Wed sess Fn Ae 
WY, ‘ Targestatcokin Amer. 
Of all kinds, true to name and fresh. 
Jos. F. Dickmann, 
1110 N. Third St., and Gravois and Seen Ave., 
12 Best fren growing fea rors flow- 
ering Orchids for amateurs, for $10.00. 


ica, including 
Colorado Blue Spruce 
Send for my New Catalogue, FREE. Sr. Louis, Mo 
i340. QLD COLONY NURSERIES, — 1896. 
WI1. MATHEWS, Utica, N. Y. 
PLEASE MENTION GARDENING. 








15 CANNA 


L000,000 TREES. 


Named sort for $1. 5 Cannas in 0 
named varieties $5, 
nas $1 1(0 for $4. all postpaid; 
BLANC & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Over 1,000 varieties. Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Vines, Roses, etc. All standard and 
special varieties. Send for Illustrated Cata- 
logue. W.S. LITTLE &©O.. Rochester, N Y. 

N. Y. City, 52 Exchange Place 









SPECIA Bismarck app'’e 403. Mavberry ‘0c. straw- 

berry x rasvberry 20c, raspberry x 
blackberrv 50c. the 4 for #1, by mail. A. BLANC & Co, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


20 unnamed Can- 
send for catalogue. A. 
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Book ON Horseps.—G. H. C., Iowa, 
asks: ‘‘Is there any book on hotbed cul- 
ture?” No, not that we know of. But 
most books on general gardening have a 
chapter on hotbeds. In the earlier vol- 
umes of GARDENING you will find several 
articles on this subject, not theory or 
guesswork, but actual practice. Anv 
special information wanted regarding 
hotbeds and their management we shall 
gladly give. 


SAINTPAULIA IONANTHA —Thisis a beau- 
tiful littleevergreen continuous blooming 
plant related to the gloxinia, of easy 
culture, and doing wellin a warm green- 
house. Its flowers are small, deep blue 
and resemble the violet. It is propagated 
from seed, but if you want to get a stock 
up quickly procure a plant and cut the 
leaves off, leaving about an inch of the 
leaf stalk for a ‘“‘handle”’ and insert them 
in sand like gloxinia leaves and aftera 
few weeks they will root, when they may 
be potted. They require no rest. 

Wo. FITzwiLLiaM. 


LILIE 12 Lilles. such as Auratum, Elegans, Specio- 

sum, Pardalinum, Candidum. Longifiorum 
Umbellatum, Splendens.+tc.. by mail. for #1 five for 
a » A. BLANC & CO., Philadelphia, Pa.; send for cat 
alogue. 


SeenON WANTED-—By first-class florist and 
gardener. young married Swiss, to take charge 
of gentleman’s summer place with greenhouses. Best 
of references. Address CG. care Gardening. 


QUA TION WANTED—By a first-class gardener 
and florist, German. single. 15 years’ experience; 
had charge of private place, and wants a similar situ- 
ation; best references, Inquire of 

JOHN MATHI, State Hospital, Utica, N. Y. 


PACaSnGCaGaCa€aCan€anECanCnEn€a 


€ FRENCH CANNAS CHEAP! 


We have a large stock of all the choicest varie- 

¢ ties of the New Dwarf French Cannas at prices 
as low as Geraniums can be bought for. Asa 
Sample we will send afine plant of the magnifi- 4 
cent Canna Mad, Crozy (one of the grandest 
of all the Dwarf French Cannas), «nd a@ copy of our 
catalogue, which describes over 20 other rare sorts, post- 
paid to any address for only 15 cents. 


PALM CHEAP! 


| SE Palms are considered the ¥ 
EZ #f yich man’s plant, because so 
high-priced at the North. 4 
We grow them at a intro. 9) 
b) 


y) 


mum of cost, and to intro- 
duce them to the general 
public, we will mail a fine, 
healthy plant—and a copy of 
our catalogue, uhich tells just 
how to manage Palms in the 


window—postpaid to any =) 


7 





3 

as dress for only 20 cts. Or 

for only 25 cents we will send both the 

¢ Palm and Canna—and a catalogue—to y 
any address. FREE! Our 68-page Cata- 

logue of Rare Florida Flowers andy, 
Fruits for 1896, with fine colored plate of Red 

and Blue Water Lilies, mailed free to applicants. 5 


PIKE & ELLSWORTH, Jessamine, Fla. 
Cee CC CCC CCE 


When Writing mention Gardening. 


I Uy UY 


ORE DURABL 


x N 
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V9 at ot 31 to 


BUILDERS should 
G REEN k Ol) F read our large adver- 
tisement in the last 


or next issue of this paper....... 
LOCKLAND LUMBER C0O,, Lockland, Ohio. 





New and Valuable 


TREES, SHRUB) & PLANTS 


We offer, in quantity, the beautiful 

. . Picea Concolor, ries | dpc agi 
|THE WEEPING SPRUCE (sceecus), 
, VIBURNUM TOMENTOSUM, very choice, 


|CLEMATIS PANICULATA, 


Extia strong plants from open ground, 30c; $2.75 a doz. 
And many New Shrubs, Fruits, Roses, besides 


-|MAGNOLIAS, JAPAN MAPLES 


and the best Stock of HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS 
in the country. 


For all these, and full advice and plans for planting grounds 
| and gardens, write us. New Catalogue mailed for 10 cts. 


The Shady Hill Nursery 60., 


102 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Velocity or Direction of the Wind i 
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LY) 
po ITT“, 


does not affect the temperature in ‘Little 
Giant’’ heated buildings. Conservatories, 
and other buildings, are uniformly warmed 
by the 


“LITTLE GIANT” HOT WATER HEATER. 
American Botler Company : 


NEW YORK: 94 Center St. CHICAGO: 84 Lake St. 2s 


*“WE HEAT THE WORLD.” CATALOGUE ? 
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THE ORIGINATORS OF THE STANDARD FLOWER POTS. Our capacity now is 


(2,000,000 STANDARD FLOWER POTS 


PER YEAR. tes~>A full line of Bulb Pans. 
WancHousss: = ~=©—0)o Lhe Whilldin Pottery Company, 


BRANCH WAREHOUSES : 
Randolph Ave. & Union St., Jersey City, N. J 713 TO 719 WHARTON ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Jackson Ave. & Pearson St., Long Island City, N.Y 


EW IMPERIAL TOMATO 


Cc Early Water Melon and Cincinnati 

Market Radish, three weading Vegetable 
Novelties, 1 pkt. each for only 10cts. Or three 
Flower Novelties— Pansy Large German, Cosmos 
Giant Perfection, and Zinnia New Giant, 1 pkt. 
ea. for only 10c, or the two collections together 
with a pkt. of CUPID, the new dwarf Sweet 
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When you write an 
advertiser please state 
that you saw the adv. 
in GARDENING. 


Pea, for 30c, prepaid, worth 60c. Our Hand- 
some Carden Annual Free. 
COLE’S S 


Write for it. 


EED STORE, = PELLA, IOWA. 


“The novice or amateur 
fond of flowers (and who is 
not?), knowing little or noth- 
ing of the gardeners’ art, 
finds in this periodical con- 
stant guidance and instruc- 
tion conveyed in a popular 
form.’’—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Meehans’ 


Monthly. 














Poe 
vest 


ise ai “A magazine that those in- 


terested in the subject of gar- 
dening cannot well afford to 
be without.’’—Boston Herald. 


GENERAL GARDENING 


WILD FLOWERS / 


(gnducied by 








THOMAS MEEHAN 


















A twenty paged magazine of intelligent and practical Horticulture, Wild Flowers and kindred sub- 
jects. Illustrated with copper and wood engravings. Each issue contains a beautiful colored plate of 
a Wild Flower or Fern—engraved and printed by Prang & Co., expressly for this work. 

MEEHANS’ MONTHLY contains practical and general information on all horticultural subjects, the 
care and culture of trees, shrubs, hardy plants, fruits and vegetables. The chapters on Wild Flowers 
and Botany are written in such a simple form that the amateur has no difficulty in gleaning informa- 
tion on a subject that heretofore has only been open to the student of Botany. 

It is not a work catering to an idle hour and then to be thrown aside. As a volume for the library 
it is equal to the best works on botanical and general horticultural subjects, and as such, it has a value 
far beyond the usual monthly magazines. 


Subscription Price, $2.00 per year; #1.00 for 6 months. Sample copies Free. In Club 
with Gardening for one year, for %3.50. . 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, Publishers, 
Box C. . . 4 . GERIANTOWN, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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JOHN. C. MONINGER CO. 


Cypress 


WRITE 
Green-House 
a Construction 
0 ° 
307 Material. 


Hawthorne Ave., Chicago, Ii. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


EPPING 


Steam Pumps, 
















































































For WATER SUPPLY 
and DEEP WELLS. 


EPPING, GARPENTER & CO, tta. 
2420 Penn Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA, 


“Peter Phillips, Puuxsutawney, Pa., 
other pump in his brewery.”’ 

“Peter Shaver, Wegee, O., uses no other pump 
in his coal mines.” 


uses no 


VALVES, 
FITTINGS 








AND 
VENTILATING 
APPARATUS. 
——_o-——_ 
COLDWELL- 
WILCOX CoO., 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


SMALL FRUIT 


GRAPEVINES, 


PLANTS. 


You willmissa GOOD ee if you failtosend for 
Willett’s 


Cataiozueclgene Willett & Son, N.Collins,N.Y, 
3 BEGONIAS and 3 GLOXINIAS for 50 cts. 


Amaryllis for 50c, 5 fancy Caladiums 50c. A, BLANC 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa,; send for catalogue. 




























































































CHICAGO, ILL. 














HITCHINGS & CO. 


Established 50 Years. 


Horticultural Architects and Builders 


And Largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 








Fetes SH 


The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for iorticulteral econtenriiye Greenhouse 
Construction and Heating Apparatus. 
Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palm Houses, etc. erected complete with our Patent Iron 
Frame Construction. 
SEND FOUR CENTS FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES. 


233 Mercer Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
H. M. HOOKER COPIPANY, 


57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 


GLASS FOR GREENHOUSES. —a, 


Plate, Window and Art Glass, Paints, Oils, Etc. 


Announcement to Florists.__.—_i. 


We desire to announce the dissolution of the firm of pints Dopffel & Co., and to introduce to the trade 
its successor, The SYRACUSE POTTERY Co., which will be under the mapagement of William Dopffel 
and Conrad Breitschwerth. The business will be conducted as heretofore. except on a larger scale to 
meet the growing demand for our goods, We have accordingly enlarged our plant and capacity and with 
unsurpassed facilities are now prepared to fill the largest order on short notice. Our latest improved 
machines are turning out the best and most serviceable flower pots in the market, and assuring you of 
our intention to lead in further improvements we solicit a continuance of your patronage in the belief 
that we can supply just what is needed at a price and in a manner satisfactory to all. 

Send for price list and samples and we know you willgive usanorder. ....... 


SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., Office 403 N. Salina St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


WATER 


For Your 

GREEN HOUS:, 

ROSE HOUSE, 
NURSERY, 


Conservatory, Lawn, 
House,Garden,Stock 
orany other purpose. 


Send for usireted Catalogue H OT -Al R 
DeLAMATER-RIDER ano PJ | PING 


DELAMATER-ERICSSON 
umpinc — ENGINE. 
ENCINE. 
Their operation is so simple and 
safethatachildcanrunthem They 


will pump water from shallow 
streams or any kh.nd of well. The 
can be arranged for any kind of fue 

Capacity 1,040 to 30,0UU galions 
of wat+r a day, according to size. 


The De Lamater Iron Works, 
467 ‘West, Broadway, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
When writing mention Gardening. 
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ERICSSON, 


Anyone having knowledge of a general pur- 
pose wire fence, ‘“‘justas good as the Page,” 
will confer a favor by sending us full particu- 
lars. No hearsay evidence wanted, only act- 

ual tests count. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


Bound Volumes 
GARDENING. 


Vols. 1 and 2, bound in half leather 
in uniform style with complete indexes, 
$2.25 each, postpaid. 

Vol. 3, bound in style uniform with 
Vols. 1 and 2, price $3.25 postpaid. 

The set of three volumes by express, 
not prepaid, $7.00. These three vol- 
umes, with their complete indexes, are 
alone an exceedingly valuable horti- 
cultural library. 


THE GARDENING CO. 
Monon Building, CHICAGO. 
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And Permanent 


When you write an 
advertiser please state 
that you saw the adv. 
in GARDENING. 


) Binding for Music, | 
Periodicals,Photos |MMl 
of Goods, Samples |h) 
\ot Fabries, etc. 
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250,000 Peach Trees 

100,000 Plum best Eup. and Jape. 

150,000 Pear Std. and Dwf. 

75,000 Cherry, Morellos, Hearts,etce 

150,000 Apple, Quince, Apricot. 

100,000 Nut Bearing Trees. 

2,000,000 Small Fruits and Grapes. 
750,000 Roses,Everblooming& Hardy. 


1,000 Car Loads Ornamentals, 


Full supply Flower and Wegetable Seeds, 
Plants, Bulbs, ete, Elegant 168 page 
catalogue free. Send for it before buying. 
Everything mail size postpaid. Larger by ex- 
press or freight. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. We occupy 144 miléson the bank of 
Lake Erie. No hardier, healthier trees are grown 
on the continent. Why not procure the best 
direct from the grower and avoid all com- 
missions. It willsave you money. 


29 GREENHOUSES. «4 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO.,- 
PAINESVILLE, O. Box 189. 
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TC The choicest | 
Wa MAGNOLIAS, | 
~ JAPANESE MAPLES ; 


and other TREES | 
J ZE" *« SARUBS 





Wy 
g Be are accurately de- 


scribed in our New 
Catalogue. Profusely 
illustrated, including 
three lithographs. 
Contains prices of 
large and small 
< trees, speci- 

mens for immediate effect; 
and special prices for quanti- 
ties. A Guide to Tree Plant- 
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ing. The most complete catalogue of its 
{ kind ever published. 6 cents in stamps. 


| THOS. MEEHAN & SONS, 


(2 Germantown, Philadelphia. 
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Belle Siebrecht, 
THE NEW ROSE. 


The best Everblooming Rose to date, 
so say the most successful Com- 
mercial and Private gardeners. 


We are shipping yet every day. 


SIEBREGHT & WADLEY, 


Rose Hill Nurseries, 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Mention this paper. 












New, Rare and Beautiful Plants 


Lord Penzance’s new hybrid Sweet Briars. Old 
Garden Roses; New Roses; standard Roses. 
Philadelphus Lemoinei; New Lilacs; Lonicera 

Hildebrandtii; Spirzea ‘Anthony Waterer.’’ 
A large collection of rare hothouseand greenhouse 
plants, Anthuriums, Alocacias, Orchids, etc. 
Rare Conifers and other beautiful Evergreens. 
Magnolias, Japanese Maples, with other choice 
frees and shrubs. 


PAEONIES—A large collection of the finestin cul- ; 


tivation. Hardy Perennials, Phloxes, Japan- 
ese Iris, Roses, Clematis, etc. New and Stand- 
ard Fruits, etc. 

&-Catalogues on application. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


FLOWER POTS. 
- STANDARD - 


You will make a mistake if you place your 
orders for flower pots this Spring without 
first receiving our estimates for same. 

Our plant is now the Largest in the World. 
Our stock unlimited. Our goods equaled 
byononesarear cme 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 
North Cambridge, Mass. 








WEET PEAS. 


Every American garden should have the best NEW SWEET PEAS | 
in 1896. By keeping Purity and High Quality, rather than low prices, 
our first aim, we are now HEADQUARTERS for SWEET PEAS. 
BGS> We have thirty-two thousand pounds of the seed, and sell common Mixed 
Sweet Peas at 35 cts. per Ilb., 3 Ibs. for $1.00, postpaid,_BUT we recommend 
as far superior the most beautiful NOVELTIES here offered :— 


25 Cts. buys these Seven 
Superb Sweet Peas: 


BLANCHE BURPEE. Eckford’s ‘‘finest of all Sweet 
Peus.’’ Pure white flowers of immense size; three and 

\ four onastem. See illustration herewith. 

\ i, DOROTHY TENNANT. Flowers of large, expanded 

\ form; a deep rosy-mauve with wings of bluish-mauve. 

LADY PENZANCE. Superb flowers of large size and 

| exquisite color ; beautiful laced pink, touching orange. 

!/ NEW LOTTIE ECKFORD. Remarkably beautiful, large | 
flowers; white, edged and suffused with lavender-blue. 

ROYAL ROBE. The largest and best soft pink; a lovely 
flower of exquisite beauty. 

/ STANLEY. The flowers are produced abundantly in fours 
on long stems and are of arich, dark maroon. Excep- 
tionally fine for bouquets,—the best dark Sweet Pea. 

SPECIAL SUPERFINE MIXED. This mixture contains 
only the very best Eckford Sweet Peas. It isachoice 
blending of seventeen large-flowered new named varieties. 


The Seven Superb Sweet Peas named above, 
in same sized packets, would have cost $1.00 
in 1895, but are now sold for 25 cents. 


“Just How TO GRow SWEET PEAS; FULT, DIRECTIONS 
BY AN EXPERT,” sent with each collection, 

New SWEET PEAS at merely nominal cost. Get four friends to order and you will 
havea collection FREE, as we give five collections for $1.00. OR, for $1.00 you can 
have four collections and a regular size 25-centepkt. of CUPID,—our little floral wonder. 

ORDER TO-DAY! and ask for BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1896,—the Leading American 
Seed Catalogue. A handsome BOOK of 184 pages, it tells all about the Best SEEDS that Grow. 


It describes rare NOVELTIES of real merit, including CUPID—the first and only Dwarf Sweet Pea,—for 
which we received an award of merit last summer upon exhibition in both London and Paris. 









|W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
Horticultural Architects <® Builders, 


STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING ENGINEERS. 


Plans and estimates furnished on c~nlication. Fos Pie 80) e 


° " ° . ° 
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a 


Largest builders of Greenhouse Structures. Six highest Awards at the World’s Fair. 
t2"Send Four Cents Postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., Architectural Office, 


160 FIFTH AVE,, cor. 2lst St.. 
Factory: Irvyington-on-Hudson, N. Y. NEW YORK CITY. 
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DREER’ RELIABLESEEDS 


| 


PLANTS and BULBS 


Are everywhere known as The BEST. Why risk poor ones when the best cost no more. Send postage 
stamp for Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 1896 —richly illustrated; two colored plates on cover, 


= Crebvining New and Oldcof Merit, HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
NUTTTTOTOTANVOVORHEVOOTOUVOVOTOUGEOUOUVENOVONVNNUTOEVOVONNOVOVOVOTOLOTOOVOVINVOVONVOVONVOVOVONVOVOVVOVOVONVOVOVONTPVONNNVOTONUTOVONVOTOTOTNOTOTNDTOTO INIT 
List } 


reve.) GHOIGE PLANTS, { si. | CANNAS CHEAP. 


, s Surplus stock; Dry Roots lc. each, plus postage or 
SORSBEDDING.. ene a big lot that express: CROZY, VAUGHAN, BOUVIER, SUZZONI, 


BOWDEN, EGANDALE. Addre 
DANIEL K. HERR, Box 496, Lancaster, Pa. eeoee-e BOX 441, COATESVILLE, PA. 
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$2.00 A YEAR. 
24 NUMBERS. 


SINGLE Copy 
10 CENTs. 











LILIUM BROWNII IN FLOWER AT MOUNTAIN SIDE FARM, MAHWAH, N. J,. JUNE, 1895. 





The Flower Garden. 


‘LILIES IN A NEW JERSEY GARDEN. 


Our very beautifulillustration of Lilium 
Brownii as it appeared last summer in 
Mrs. Mayer’s cottage garden at Moun- 
tain Side Farm, N. J., should cheer the 
most despondent of us to increased 
efforts in growing lilies. We saw these 
lilies when they were in’ bloom, and a 
delightful sight they were, and Mrs. 
Mayer was kind enough to have them 
photographed for GARDENING. These lilies 
are hardy, long-lived, and less susceptible 
to disease than many kinds, and their 
flowers are large, deep and showy, andin 
color white tinged on the outside with 
purple. Probably there isn't a reader 
of GARDENING who doesn’t love lilies, 
and perhaps not one who cannot 
grow them just as good as these in 
the little New Jersey cottage garden, any 
way we can try. And that we may profit 


by her experience Mrs. Mayer has, in the 
following letter, very kindly given us her 
method of cultivation. 


Regarding the cultivation of Lilium 
Brownii, we treat all our lilies in about 
the same way. We first have a hole dug 
about 18 inches deep, then put intoita 
layer of good strong soil without any 
stimulating material, such as_ fresh 
manure or fertilizer, and preferably made 
of rotted sod, over this put an inch layer 
of sand, on which place the lily bulbs and 
cover them with another layer of sand 
about half aninch deep. We think that 
they take root more easily in this way, 
and that it keeps them fresh and clean 
and more free from decay in case they lay 
dormant one season, as lilies sometimes 
do, then we fill the rest of the hole with 
good rich soil composed of well rotted 
manure, a little sand and peat or leaf 
mould, as some lilies require peat while 
others are better without it. Our soil 


here is very sandy, and with the treat- 
ment above all the bulbs wehave tried so 
far seem to do extremely well. 


In one of the bordersin my little cottage 
garden [See front page picture, August 15, 
1895.-Ep.]|the plants of Lilium superbum 
have always grown to the height of ten 
feet, each season. We also grow the 
western L. pardalinum, which is much 
dwarfer than superbum but we think it is 
very handsome. 


Then we have fine clumps of L. specio- 
sum rubrum and album, L. longiflorum 
eximium, L. Hansoni, L. testaceum, L. 
auratum and L. candidum, and tiger lily 
in profusion. 


Of the latter we have the common 
variety as well as splendens, which isa 
form of the same kind and blooms later 
and also the double form of the common 
tiger lily. Last fall we planted L. gigan- 
teum, L. sulphureum, L. Japonicum Col- 
chesteri and L. Martagon album. 


March 6, 1896, N. M, 
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FLOWER GARDEN QUESTIONS. 


‘‘Melrose,’’ near Chicago, asks the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Doxicnos Japonicus.—‘Since Mr. 
Egan wrote to me to say that this vine 
would need constant fastening I repent 
me of the purchase and hope it will die 
this winter.” ; 

Ans. Be patient with it; all the train- 
ing it requires you can do in a few min- 
utes a week. Simply lead the wandering 
shoot tips back to their own string or 
wire and give them a twine around it. It 
has a field of its own and in its line is a 
great desideratum. It is a very coarse 
appearing vine, though; but its rank 
growth and shoots running 20 or 30 feet 
a year are valuable points where quick 
growth is needed. 

CLeMatis Davipiana.— “Give us a 
description of Clematis Davidiana and 
directions for its management.”’ 

Ans. It.is a hardy herbaceous plant 
from Northern China and does not climb. 
It grows 2 to 3 feet in height, forming 
bushy clumps, which after midsummer 
bear quite a profusion of small fragrant 
blue flowers, in shape not unlike hyacinth 
bells, thickly clustered around the joints 
of the branches and terminating them. 
We have found it to be perfectly hardy, 
but as it dies down in fall like a peony it 
may be mulched in winter with leaves or 
littery manure if there is any question of 
its hardiness. It isn’t a showy plant at 
all nor is it a neat one, but if tied up in 
time inside a hoop, as we often do pzo- 
nias or tomatoes, it is really worthy and 
pretty. p 

LarKspur SEEDS.—‘‘I am still strug- 
gling with these. Is the shelf ten inches 
above the radiator too hot for them?”’ 

Ans. Aplace ten inches above a radi- 
ator would seem to be pretty hotand dry, 
too, for seeds, but itcould be so arranged 
that both of these would be tem- 
pered enough to make it a good place 
for seed. We start larkspur seed in flats 
in a hothouse in spring with fairly good 
success; at the same time we don’t advise 
vou to do it. If you should treat the 
jarkspur seed just as you treat your cel- 
ery seed, we think it would germinate all 
right if it were good. Wait till April; 
then sow it in a cold frame or bit of 
moistish ground out of doors, protecting 
it from drying wind and shading it from 
all sunshine till the seedlings appear. A 
hotbed is a capital place for quick-grow- 
ing seeds, but for hardy perennials in 
general and slow-starting seeds of any 
sort we don’t advise its use. 





GLEMATIS PANIGULATA. 


The illustration in Feb. 15 issue of Gar- 
DENING of this clematis is a charming one 
and clearly portrays the beauty of the 
plant, showing both the individuality of 
the star-shaped flowers and their effect 
in masses. Those of your readers whom 
the illustration may induce to plant the 
clematis will in time have good cause to 
thank GarpEeninc for so intelligently 
bringing it to their attention. Your 
admirable article on its cultivation is in 
keeping withall those you favor GARDEN- 
ING with, and especially that portion cov- 
ering the removal of the debris of the 
adjoining building. I have had some 
experience in planting moisture-loving 
plants near cellar walls, and have found 
that the water given the plant is apt to 
run down between the soil and the wall 
Many soils contract in drouth, especially 
in holes dug in a heavy clay loam and a 
crack of considerable width forms at the 
side. Water poured in these cracks if 
in sufficient quantities is all right, because 


the cracks are only of the depth of the 
hole and the water is retained at the bot- 
tom and soon soaks into the ball of 
reots. [But don’t let the ground crack 
open near your plants, for incracking not 
only does the earth break apart but the 
rootlets passing through there are also 
severed. Mulching and loose surface cul- 
tivation are the antidotes for cracking.— 
Ep.] Incase of planting close to a cellar 
wall it is different, as the wall extends 
below the roots and moisture generally 
escapes by a drain tile. When I plant 
anything permancntly close to a cellar 
wall I excavate nearly three feet deep and 
about as wide, taking out the soil clean 
up to the wall. Then I construct a wall 
of cement—say four to six inches thick— 
against the brick wall and turn the ends 
in on each side of the hole forvabout a 
foot. Thus the side of the hole towards 
the brick and part way on each side is 
cemented, This cement is carried up to 
the surface of the soil. I findit makes a 
great difference in the amount of water 
required Thisclematisis a gem of the 
first water and naturally requires a good 
setting. Any plant that grows so Jux- 
uriantly must have ample room to fed 
in. Wher we plant it we must remember 
that we expect it to remain many years— 
to increase in beauty and grandeur at 
each successive season of bloom. We 
expect and require this of the plant. 
What does the plant require and expect 
of us? Thearticlein question tells you, 
namely, a good rich soil and plenty of it, 
a hole three feet square is none too large. 
At the approach of the blooming season 
weekly doses of manure water materially 
helps it. It will bloom in quite shady 
positions, but later than in the full sun. 
In the latter position against a hot wall, 
an unusually hot day last summer that 
wilted almost everything, also injured 
the flowers of this clematis with me. You 
omitted to mention the delicious perfume 
emanating from its bloom, reminding one 
of hyacinths and orange blossoms. I 
think that if Horace Greeley were alive 
and saw your illustration he would say, 
“Young man, get a Clematis paniculata 
and then go west.’’ W. C. EGAN. 
Highland Park, Illinois. 


ANEMONE GORONARIA, ST. BRIGID’S STRAIN. 


One of our readers writes: “I have ob- 
tained seeds of St. Brigid’s anemone from 
Europe, please tell me how to treat it?” 

Ans. It is the loveliest strain of the 
poppy anemone, big, fine flowers and 
some of them of the most vivid crimson 
and scariet coloring. In European gar- 
dens the seed is generally sown about 
Tune and the seedlings pricked off intoa 
shaded cold frame and keptin continuous 
growth till they come into bloom in win- 
ter and spring. We can do the same here 
except that as our summer climate is so 
trying for raising plants from seed, we 
prefer to sow in spring. We sow theseeds 
in flats filled withlight soiland keptin the 
greenhouse, or if as late as April, in flats 
in a cold frame under sash and lath 
shades. After the seedlings come up 
prick them off into other flats, and 
when they begin to meet each other 
plant them out in good, moistish ground, 
in a Sheltered, faintly shaded spot, in 
a cold frame against the north side ofa 
board fence or building and under lath 
shades, letting them stay there all sum- 
mer. Towards midsummer they may die 
down, but they willreappear in fall, when 
they may be lifted and planted with pan- 
sies and polyanthus in a south-facing 
frame, and early in spring, if you wish 
to, lifted with balls of roots and adher- 


‘and the ; lants lift with fine balls. 


Mar. 15, 


ing earth and planted out in warm shel- 
tered spots in the garden. After one gets 
a good stand of seedlings there is really 
nothing difficult about their cultivation, 
This 
is how we grow them at Dosoris, and we 
have them, oh, so beautiful! 


CLEMATIS PANICULATA AND Cow 
Manure. — ‘Whitewater’ asks: ‘Will 
this clematis bear manuring with rotted 
cow manure asa mulch or top dressing?” 

Ans. Yes, most thankfully Last year 
for some new sorts of sweet peas we 
manured a piece of good ground with 
four inches deep of cow manure, and not 
nceding all of the ground for the peas at 
the outer edge of it we set out some little 
plants of Clematis paniculata and some 
other odds and ends we wanted to treat 
well. Oh, how these clematis grew and 
bloomed! They made fine clumps But 
we disadvise the use of co ¥ manure asa 
mulching for clematis, roses, or other soft 
or slender-rooted plants between April 
and July, because of the great attraction 
it affords as a breeding place for May 
bugs. We have been caught in this trap 
once or twice. 








Trees and Shrubs. 








THE AMERIGAN HOLLY. 


Apropos of the notes, page 146, would 
say: This holly is a dicecious tree and 
we have no means of knowing whether 
we are getting a staminate (sterile) or 
pistillate (berry bearing) plant until thev 
bloom, so that we may sometimes have 
wait more thantwicetwenty years before 
we get the right one. Trees 5 or 6 feet 
high often bear berries, but from obser- 
vation among those growing wild I 
should say that much Jess than one-half 
of them ever bear berries at all. I have 
never grafted any. To be sure of a berry 
bearing plant find a small fruiting speci- 
men growing wild and transplant it. In 
the first place cut off all the leaves witha 
shears. This is practically a sine qua non 
and the most important requisite to suc- 
cess. Try and get a good ball of earth of 
earth to the roots, and get all the roots 
you can. It may be better to removesome 
of the top of the tree too. Plant carefully 
packing the earth well around the roots, 
mulch heavily and then water abund- 
antly if the weather gets dry during the 
season, being careful not to wait till the 
roots have been dried out and killed be- 
fore applying the water. If possible 
remove the trees in damp weather, and 
avoid doing it during hot sunshine or 
when there is a drying wind. We have 
here plenty of hollies growing in nearly 
pure sand but the foliage looks much 
richer and darker when there is plenty of 
moisture at the root and where it is pro- 
tected from the full sunshine. 

Hammonton, N.J, Won. H. Basserr. 

To be sure of small plant of the Ameri- 
can holly (I/ex Opaca) that will bear ber- 
ries, they must be raised from layers from 
a berry bearing tree or by grafting, using 
cions from a fruiting specimen. Some six 
or eight years ago I grafted a lot of 
young plants taking the cions from a 
berry bearing tree, and they fruited, some 
the year following and all the succeeding 
season, and regularly every year since ex- 
cept last year, when the severe frost we 
had on May 17 destroyed the flower buds. 
About the same time we also raised 
several thousands from seed and four 
years ago planted them out in nursery 
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A TRUMPET CREEPER ONI CLOTHES POLE. 





rows, and they ave now 8 to 4 feet high, 
but so far not one of them has ever borne 
a berry. Of course for hedges they are 
good enough. We do the same thing with 
the winterberry bushes, I/ex verticillata 
and I. levigata, that is propagate them 
by grafting from fruiting plants, and they 
bear berries right off, from the time they 
are 18 inches high. J. R. TRUMPY. 
Flushing, L. I. 


MOUNTAIN LAUREL. 
(Kalmia latifolia.) 


A reader asks: ‘‘How close should it be 
planted and would it succeed in the shade 
of old maples where the grass is thin, or 
would the tree roots use up the prepared 
soil?” 

Ans. This kalmia grows wild in great 
abundance in the woods in the neighbor- 
hood of Dosoris in the thin shade of oaks, 
beech, chestnut, maple, and so on; also 
on the banks skirting these woods and in 
some places by the roadside. In the 
woods it makes rather a scraggy under- 


growth; inthe more open parts, by the 
roadside, and escaped into old fields it 
becomes dense, handsome evergreens, 
pretty at any time and lovely in June 
when in bloom. In all of these places the 
surface of the ground is open and spongy, 
with a carpet of decaying tree leaves, 
wild plants, weeds or grass. When it 
rains the water goes right into the 
ground where it fell, the spongy. surface 
catching it and preventing it running 
away; this surface also saves the roots 
from wind and hot sunshine. Ina well- 
kept garden the surface of the ground is 
so neat and prim and there is no surface 
sponge of rotting leaves and grass, and 
under the shade of a robber maple the 
ground is apt to be bare, dry and hard, 
and we should say not a congenial home 
for kalmias. These shrubs are so beauti- 
ful they deserve the very best spot in the 
garden, good, well-drained soil with a 
good deal of leaf mold and very little 
manure in it and a mulching of rotted 
leaves; in fact, give them exactly the 
same treatment you would to rhoden- 


drons. Plantthem 3 feet apart and when 
they begin to meet each other in the 
clump thin them out, digging the plants 
carefully and resetting them elsewhere. 


TRUMPET GREEPER ON GLOTHES POLB. 


With this I send you a photograph ofa 
bignonia (B. grandiflora) on the grounds 
of H. M. Mayer, Rohrerstown, Pa. This 
photograph illustrates very well howa 
handsome object can be made of the 
usually ursightly clothes line post, I 
ha esuch posts covered with vines onmy 
own lot and by using a staple and a ring 
to attach the clothes the line may be put 
up and taken down_at pleasure, and the 
posts and the covering really make beau- 
tiful garden objects. J. W. Exviorr. 

Pittsburg, Pa. 

This is the Chinese bignonia which has 
larger and more showy blossoms than 
our native trumpet creeper (B. radicans), 
it also is a little more tender. In sheltered 
places it grows and blooms very well 
about New York, but it is from New 
Jersey southward that it is to be had in 
its greatest glory, and it is fine. Hall’s 
honeysuckle, Chinese wistaria trained up 
the pole and then cut in close to it every 
year, if the yard is sheltered and the 
ground good, the climbing hydrangea, 
Clematis paniculata cut down to the 
ground every fall, and several other vines 
can be used for this purpose. Avoid over- 
rank vines like the Japanese dolichos, 
vines which because of restricted growth 
sucker all about as our native trumpet 
creeper is apt to do, and we should 
hesitate to recommend pillar roses be- 
cause of their thorny stems that in windy 
weather might tear the clothes. 


BEGHTEL’S DOUBLE-FLOWERING GRAB. 


I have some cions of the above beauti- 
ful American crab (Pyrus coronaria var. 
Toensis), and I want to graft them on to 
native forms growing on my ravine bank. 
I find quite a number of hawthorns in 
suitable places and of suitable size. Can 
I successfully graft the Bechtel’s crab on 
the hawthorn? Vi Orbs: 

Chicago. 

Probably you may succeed in grafting 
this crab on to the hawthorn, but we 
don’t like the connection. The crab is a 
true apple and we should prefer to use an 
apple stock for it—say a wild crab or a 
Japanese crab. We have never grafted 
the apple on to hawthorn, but we have 
grafted the pear cion on to it and it took 
nicely and produced fair trees; still it was 
an unhappy union. You may get the 
“orafts to take’’ all right, but the trouble 
doesn’t end there; they may not succeed 
after taking. Ofcourse it is perfectly nat- 
ural tovargue that if such wide apart gen- 
era of the same natural order as the pear 
and hawthorn or the pear and quince, or 
the pear and mountain ash may be suc- 
cessfully grafted on each other, why not 
the apple on the hawthorn? We cannot 
speak from experience, but practically we 
have an instinctive perception that the 
ultimate result of the union would not be 
satisfactory. But don’t be discouraged; 
by way of experiment, try one, anyway. 


SOME GOOD LILAGS. 

G. A., Butler, Pa., asks for a list of 
these. 

Ans. Charles X. reddish purple; Coer- 
ulea superba, light purple and blue; Souv- 
enir de Ludwig Spath, the finest of all the 
dark colored ones; Frau Dammann, Marie 
Legraye, and Princess Alexandra; all of 
these are very fine, distinct, white-flow- 
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ered varieties you must surely get. As 
double-flowered sorts get Mme. Lemoine, 
white; President Grevy, bluish; Lamarck, 
rosy lilac, and Maxime Cornu, lilac rose. 
Don’t omit some Persian lilacs, say the 
white Persian, and Rothomagensis rubra. 
Villosa is a late-flowering species with 
dense panicles of pale rose-purple flowers, 
distinct from other lilacs. If rosebugs 
are not very numerous in your part ot 
the country, get the tree lilac (Syringa 
Japonica), and the Chinese lilac (S. Pekin- 
ensis); they have large panicles, often 
compound, of white, fleecy-like flowers 
after the common lilacs are all past. But 
if you are in a rosebug country the bugs 
will infest and destroy the blossoms. 


THE SUGI OR JAPAN CEDAR TREE. 
(Cryptomeria Japonica). 

Our illustration, engraved from a pho- 
tograph, shows a pretty little plant of 
the Sugi tree of Japan growing at Dosoris. 
Behind it stand some fine old red cedar 
(Juniperus Virginiana) trees. The cryp- 
tomeria is an evergreen conifer with a 
general contour remainding one of the 
big trees (Sequoia) of California, and in 
tavorable localities becomes a striking and 
handsome garden tree. It seems to be 
perfectly hardy on Long Island, and 
flourishes south of New York, but north 
of here if away from the sea coast it is 
not reliably hardy. To have it appear in 
its finest form it should have good moist 

. loamy soil and a sheltered position and it 
is well worth such care. In its native 
country itis largely planted in gardens 
and temple grounds and in forests, where 
mature specimens with trunks 4 feet or 
over in diameter rise to aheight of 100 to 
125 feet. In cultivation in our gardens 
there are several varieties of it, the com- 
monest being the dwarf one called nana, 
the Dosoris specimen of which doesn’t 
grow six inches in height in a year, but it 
keeps dense and healthy, and seems to 
be as hardy as the type. 


Cryptomeria elegans, another but more 
Southern Japan species, is not hardy with 
us. It is, however, hardy in the south, 
and to be found in lovely perfection in the 
gardens of Southern Europe. Here it is 
grown as acool greenhouse tree, or it is 
planted out of doors insummer and lifted 
and housed in a pit over winter as we do 
with sweet bay laurels, fancy hollies, etc., 
while of a beautiful soft green shade in 
summer, in winter it assumes a bronze- 
brown tint just as do Retinospora eri- 
coides, Douglas golden juniper or Chinese 
golden arbor vite. 


DOUBLE-FLOWERING SLOE-FERTILIZER. 


Naples, Long Island City, asks as fol- 
lows: : 

DOUBLE-FLOWERING SLOE (Prunus spi- 
nosa fl. pl.)—‘‘Should it be pruned, and if 
so, how much and when?”’ 

Ans. It isn’t extra vigorous and all the 
pruning, if any, it needs is to keep it in 
comely shape. Don’t prune it unless it 
becomes unshapely, for the more you 
prune it theless it will bloom. If pruning 
is needed, do it now. 

FERTILIZER FOR SHRUBBERY.— What 
should be used as such and when? 

Ans. A compost of stable manure 
(chiefly cow manure, if available) and 
field loam, about half of each. A heavy 
dressing of stable manure alone will also 
do good. A dressing one-fourth inch 
deep of wood ashes will help the bushes, 
Ir you prefer a chemical fertilizer, use a 
“complete manure,’’ but be very careful; 
use it under rather than over the allow- 
ance given in printed directions given you 














by the agent from whom you buy the 
manure. 

Vitis COIGNETLE.—A reader writes: “I 
have an outside chimney 30 feet high and 
6 feet wide which I desire to have covered 
with a vine, and ‘I feel it in my bones’ 
that this is the proper vine for the pur- 
pose. What say you? Ampelopsis 
Veitchii isn’t quite hardy with us and I 
don’t want the Virginia creeper. Can 
you recommend any other self-clinging 
vine that wonld cover it?” 

Ans. Veitch’s ampelopsis not being 
sufficiently hardy with you, we know of 
no self-clinging vine that will answer your 
purpose. While we have great faith in 
Vitis Coignetie and have planted it at 
Dosoris, it is so new with us that we 
know very little about its behavior here. 


Japan ALLSPICE.—In answer to H., St. 
Louis: The botanical name of it is Chi- 
monanthus tragans. The folks you sent 
to for it and who didn’t know it should 
look into Dr. Asa Gray’s Field, Forest 
and Garden Botany. 








Roses. 








LORD PENZANGE’S HYBRID BRIAR ROSES. 


I am getting a set of Lord Penzance’s 
hybrid sweet briars; am puzzled to finda 
place for them. Will they thrive where 
they get the sun uptosaylla.m? After 
then would be in the shade? EB. 

Northern Illinois. 

So far as the situation as regards sun- 
shine is concerned, providing there is no 
overhead shade like the branches of trees, 
we should think it was all right, but as 
these hybrid briars are new to usand our 
experience with them is so limited we 
cannot speak authoritatively in reference 
totheir successin our gardens. True, their 
mother the sweet briar is hardy enough, 
but as we are not so sure of all of their 
pollen parents, we must test them before 
we can vouch for their hardiness. The 
following notes on these roses are from a 
reliable English catalogue just to hand, 
but there is no need of sending to Europe 
forthem. John Saul and some other of 
our nurserymen have a stock of them: 

HyYsrip SWEET Briars.—Raised by the 
Right Hon. Lord Penzance from the com- 
mon sweet briar crossed with various old 
garden roses, the Austrian briar, etc. 

Amy RopsartT.—A true briar of robust 
habit and very free blooming. Flowers 
deep rose, very beautiful in bud. 

ANNE OF GEIERSTEIN.—Dark crimson 
succeeded by clusters of bright red hips. 

BRENDA.—Maiden’s blush or peach color 
pa relieved by the bright golden ant- 

ers. 

Fiora MacIvor.—Flowers white faintly 
tinted with light rose, large and very use- 
ful for cutting when associated with the 
handsome foliage of the plant. 

Labpy PENZANCE.—Flowers of peculiar 
and distinct color; the base of the petals 
is yellow, the remainder coppery red with 
metallic lustre. Both flowers and foliage 
very fragrant; habit vigorous and sub- 
pendulous. 

Lorp PENZANCE.—Soft shade of fawn 
or tawny yellow passing into bright yel- 
low at the center, sometimes toned with 
pink; very floriferous and sweet scented. 

Lucy AsHton.—White edged with pink, 
very free flowering, erect habit and fra- 
grant foliage. 

Mec Merrivies.—Brilliant crimson, 
free flowering, robust habit with large 
foliage, Z 


RosE BRADWARDINE.—Clear rose, good 
shape, plant of robust habit and profuse 
bloomer. : 


BLAcK Sport ON RosEs.—J. J. DeL., Clo- 
quet, Minn., writes: ‘I send you some 
rose leaves. Please tell me what is the 
matter with them and what I skould do 
to stop it?” 

Ans. The trouble is black spot, a com- 
mon and very destructive fungoid disease 
tichnically known as Actinonema Rose. 
Any uncongenial cultural or climatic con- 
dition may cause it—for instance, pro- 
longed damp dull weather, sudden chills, 
a sodden soil, a raw, close, damp atmo- 
sphere, inattention to ventilation, etc. 
Prevention consists in close attention to 
the best cultural details, including rigid 
cleanliness and the picking off of every 
spotted and fading leaf. Dr. Byron D. 
Halsted, ourcryptogamic authority, says: 
‘This trouble may be held in check by the 
carbonate of copper compound, using 
three ounces of the carbonate of copper, 
one quart of ammonia and 50 gallons of 
water. Spray once a week, using a hose 
and a nozzle that gives a fine spray. The 
point should be to wet every part of the 
plant and vet not drench it. If many 
leaves have fallen from the plant they 
should be gathered up and burned.” But 
without the strictest attention to cultu- 
ral details spraying will avail one very 
little. 


RoOsA GRANDIFLORA.—C. W. _ asks: 
“Should this rose be trained to a pillar? 
How high doesit grow?” Ans. It isnot 
a pillar rose, rather, it forms a bushy 
plant 2 to 3 feet high and as much or 
more thorough, but with age we should 
expect it to add a foot ortwo more to its 
stature and more than that to its spread 
of branches. 








Aquatics. 








WATER LILIES. 


“How much space is needed by the 
Nymphea odorata? How much by the 
Nelumbium speciosum? How cana water- 
tight tank large enough for one nelum- 
bium and a half dozen nymphzea be con- 
structed? Isatub or tank for growing 
water lilies likely to become a breeding 
places for mosquitoes? A. D. M. 


Ans. Get a gasoline or wine barrel and 
sawit across through the middle, making 
two equal-sized tubs from it; then out in 
the back yard start a little fire of a few 
sticks or shavings and turn the tubs, one 
at a time, over that for a minute or two 
to burn out the uncleanness; to put out 
the fire in the tub, turn the tub over on 
its mouth on the soft ground, drawing a 
little earth around the edges to smother 
the fire. Now, with plenty water and a 
stiff broom scrub them clean. Put two 
to three inches deep of clean rubble in the 
bottom of the tubs and a thinly peeled 
sod, grass side down over that to keep 
the rubblefree from dirt; then fill the tubs 
two-thirds full with a compost made of 
two-thirds of the best rotten sod loam 
you have and one-third cow manure. 
Now, plant the lilies, a good strong 
crown in the middle of each tub, and 
spread an inch deep of clean sand or fine 
gravel over the soil to give all a nice, 
clean appearance and to a certain extent 
prevent the muddiness of the water, and 
set the tubs out in the sunshine wherever 
you wish to hayethem in summer. Before 
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the summer is over both tubs should be 
well filled with foliage and flowers. If 
two good plants of the nymphzaare put 
in the tub a full effect will sooner be real- 
ized. For a tank use brick and good 
cement. Eighteen inches deep will do; 
any size you wish, for single lily pads 
spread from 2 to 6 or more feet, and one 
plant of nelumbium would, if permitted, 
soon cover several yards, but you can 
restrict both to any reasonable space you 
wish. Build a single brick (4-inch) wall 
across the tank between the nelumbium 
and the other lilies, else the former will 
soon enter and monopolize the nymphza 
ground. Ifyou keep a few goldfish, sun- 
fish, or carp in the tank or tubs you will 
have no trouble with mosquitoes, but if 
not, a more congenial breeding place for 
these pests would be hard to find. 








The Greenhouse. 





MY GREENHOUSE PLANTS IN WINTER. 


May I give your readers a page of my 
experience? [GARDENING welcomes your 
experience, and so it will that of our 
other readers.—Ep.] I have a greenhouse 
about 35 by 12 feet in which, for recrea- 
tion, I try to keep a supply of cut flowers 
of the simpler kinds, for our parlor in 
winter. It is heated by hot water from 
a boiler in the house, and I keep the tem- 


perature as near as possible to 50° at 
night and 70° in the day time. These are 
my successes and failures. 

Heliotropes, I grow very finely and with 
abundant bloom, from cuttings taken in 
the summer. Pelargoniums, the same, 
but in pots, heliotropes in the ground. 
Freesias, I have an abundance of, as they 
increase very largely from year to year, 
and it does not seem to make any differ- 
ence what kind of soil they have, they 
always bloom beautifully. Only I cannot 
get much of a succession, as those that I 
planted in boxes early in September and 
in the benches in October and November 
all come into bloom about this time. 


Rose geraniums, I have a large bed of, 


the same plants for the last three years, 
giving me constant cutting, and they are 
always thrifty. Daisies, I took up two 
of, which had been in the garden bed all 
summer, but were nearly dead from 
drought; cut them back and potted them, 
brought them in before frost and they 
have bloomed all winter. Abutilons the 
same. Nasturtiums, I always plant, and 
have tried all kinds of soil, even almost 
pure sand. One year they bloomed pro- 
fusely, but other years, they grow to 
vine, with few flowers. [Restrict their 
root room, but otherwise feed them 
liberally.—Ep.] Sweet alyssum and mig- 
nonette, I always have plenty of, if Iam 
careful not to have the soil too rich, and 
thin them far apart. 

Begonias, several varieties, grow and 
bloom well, but are not of much value for 


cut flowers. Two of them, spending the 
summer under shade of bushes, dropped 
seeds, from which I have potted a dozen 
plants which are growing finely. 

Callas, I let dry out in thesummer, and 
then repotted and followed the directions 
given somewhere, ‘“‘give them plenty of 
warm water and wait for blossoms.”’ 
[Not in GARDENING?—Ep]. And I am still 
waiting; they look fine, but show no buds. 
Would they not do better, of planted out 
for the summer? [No, they bloom better 
and with more certainty when dried ofl 
in summer. When they have done bloom- 
ing, say in May, lay them on their sides 
in a shady place out of doors, keeping 
them quite dry; about the first of August, 
shake them out of their pots, separate the 
“bulbs’”’ cleaning away all dead parts 
from their base, and repot, say four large 
roots into an 8-inch pot. Stand them up 
and leave them outdoors in thin or partial 
shade till end of September.—Ep. | 

Carnations are my bete noir. I raise 
fine plants, give them rich soil, compost 
ot old sods and barnyard manure, water 
them, sometimes sparingly and some- 
times freely, occasionally with liquid 
manure, and they grow luxuriantly, but 
have few and usually small blossoms, and 
my neighbor Besold at Mineola, has them 
in abundance and as large as roses, and I 
am tempted to break the tenth com- 
mandment. Can it be only that I do not 
press down the soil firm enough? 

Hyacinths and other bulbs, I have no 
success with. No matter how I plant 
them, half of them are failures, and 
none of them are fine. [Don’t hurry them. 
When you bring them up out of the cellar 
or elsewhere, don’t set them up on the 
bench, but place them on a platform or 
shelf under the back bench, and where 
drip cannot reach them, till they grow 
and throw up their flower stems but not 
open or color their flowers.—Ep. ] 

Cyclamen Persicum, send up fine 
mottled leaves, but only a few flowers. 

A friend gave me three years ago, a fine 
root of allamanda, which I planted outin 
the bench. It grew and bloomed most 
profusely, but last summer, began to 
drop its leaves and buds, and finally 
died. Did it exhaust itself? [No, itis a 
long-lived very luxuriant woody vine 
some local cause was the trouble.—Ep.] 

I keep always a nice bed of parsley. 

Garden City, N. Y. 


BOUGAINVILLEA-STROBILANTHES, 

A Wisconsin reader asks about 

1. BOUGAINVILLEA GLABRA as a win- 
dow plant? 

Ans. Although splendid in its floral 
glory and of fairly easy culture we can- 
not recommend it as a popular window 
plant; but the dwarf form called Sanderi- 
ana, being of much more restricted 
growth than the type, may probably 
make a fairly good window plant. Have 
any of our readers grown it as such? 

2, STROBILANTHES DYERIANUS as a 
window plant? 

Ans, No, we don’t recommend it as 
such. In a warm greenhouse it makes a 
pretty little pot plant, and under certain 
conditions it makes a good fine-foliaged 
plant in the flower garden in summer. 

3. PRUNING CacTi.— Will the long-leaved 
cacti (Phyllocactus) bear pruning or 
shortening in of any sort? Ifnot, what 
can be done to prevent a too straggling 
growth? 

Ans, Yes, you can cut off branches or 
stems at any length, the wound will soon 
heal and lateral shoots (maybe not this 
season though) in due time spring out 
from the shortened branches. But when 
plants are in very vigorous condition the 
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branches of P. Jatifrons are apt to shoot 
up one to three feet with a round naked 
stem before widening into a flat, fleshy 
branch; still, restricted pot-room and 
judicious pruning will curtail their ram- 
pant nature. The other kinds of phyllo- 
cactus, common with us, are very easily 
regulated by pruning, but most folks 
instead of shortening the shoots prefer to 
insert a short, stout stake by them, to 
which their lower half is tied for support, 
the end part being allowed to loop down. 


“THE RANGHE’’ GREENHOUSES AND HOW I 
BUILT THEM. 


‘The Ranche”’ greenhouses are situated 
at the corner of Superior street and Lin- 
den avenue, Oak Park, Ill., and their con- 
struction was begun on September 15, 
1895, on home made plans with home 
talent. In three months from that date 
they were practically finished, and stocked 
with plants, and the water started down 
“Rocky Run” in the rockery. They are 
intended for recreation from business 
cares and for the pleasure of plant lovers. 
The range is 150 feet long, consisting of 
two three-fourths (long-span-to-the- 
south) houses each 21x35 feet with a 
central palm house 30x30 feet. At the 
rear end is the boiler house 20x25 feet 
with a workshed 20x25 feet at right 
angles thereto, also a number of 
material sheds. Adjoining the boiler 
house is the gardener’s house 28x30 feet, 
one story and attic high with coal shed 
adjoining. 

The greenhouse buildings are all sup- 
ported by white'cedar posts about 4 feet 
apart of different diameters all squared 
above bench height, and the butts well 
spiked to 3x12 hemlock planks, sunk in 
four feet trenches. The butts were painted 
with coal tar as were also the two inch 
pine plank sheathing under the surface of 
the ground and for several inches above. 
Moninger’s greenhouse lumber was used 
for all gutter plates, rafters, ridges, sash 
bars, etc., and amateur builders will do 
well to always obtain such pieces ot a 
specialist ready made, as the patterns are 
the results of large experience and ingenu- 
ity, and will save endless after trouble. 

The cypress gutter plates with spliced 
and white leaded joints were firmly 
spiked on the tops of the support- 
ing posts sawed off at 5 feet from 
sidewalk grade for the greenhouses 
and work shed, and at 15 feet 9 
inches for the palm house. Ridge plates 
of the lower houses are about 15 feet 4 
inches above grade, giving the roof a 
desirable steep slope to the south. Roof 
glass is best American double thick 14x18 
inches lapped 8 inches and bedded in pure 
white lead putty. Ventilating sash are 
continuous on both sides of ridge. Pur- 
lins are of 14%, inch gas pipe, and ridges 
and purlins are supported by similar gas 
pipe posts with flat stone bases. ; 

The palm house has a hip roof witha 
ten foot dome in the center. The gutter 
plates of the “house are tied by four 
14-inch gas pipes crossing the house at 
right angles, one under each plate of the 
dome, and are stiffened by being con- 
nected to four iron rods hung down from 
the plates of the dome. Although the 
roof and dome, with the heavy ribbed 
plate glass, cover a building thirty feet 
square yet all is perfectly rigid by this 
simple arrangement, and have already 
sustained an unusually heavy fall of wet 
snow without damage. Theribbed glass 
is butted to heavy galvanized iron divid- 
ing strips which are so flat that water 
runs freely over them. Thesestrips would 
be good in all cases where butted glass is 
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long enough to overcome the disadvan- 
tage of increased shade. 

The palm house roof glass is about 
24x60 feet for full sized lights, side win- 
dows of all houses are.all of best double 
thick American glass and ventilation sash 
are all operated by Moninger’s apparatus 
by which an entire section can be opened 
or closed at once. ‘ 

The ridge sashes over-lap each other, 
thus preventing leakage and drafts of air 
and also preventing the freezing down of 
the sash to a large extent. The houses 
were first sheathed with fencing flooring, 
which was then covered with waterproof 
building paper and asbestos paper and 
finally with patent siding. The plant 
benches were intended to have been sup- 
ported by gas pipe floor beams and posts 
but on account of lateness of the season 
pine 2x4 was substituted, the posts being 
well tarred at the bottom. Two inch 
bottom boards, sawed to set across the 
bench, were laid loosely to enable easy 
replacing in case of decay or other cause. 
All were painted with Portland cement 
and laths laid over the joints to prevent 
the soil from being washed through. All 
special greenhouse lumber was primed 
with pure white lead (pure white lead 
must be procured specially, painters 
seldom use it on contract work), and all 
work inside and out has received two 
good coats. 

The natural clay floors were covered 
over with about six inches of clean, sharp 
sand coming up to within about fifteen 
inches of outside grade. Over this sand 
are neat maple slat floors in short 
removable sections permitting frequent 
cleanings underneath. In the palm house 
crushed stone is used on account of its 
more harmonious effect. Therockery has 
two curved benches on the south sideand 
a three inch pine plank bench on each of 
the others. 

All the houses will be. lighted at night 
with 16 candle incandescent electric 
lamps Long glass insulators and best 
out of door wire will be used on account 
of danger from dampness. 

The houses are heated by about 2,000 
feet of 4-inch out flow pipes with butter- 
fly valves, down gradé system, and with 
5 inch return pipes caulked with oakum, 
red lead and Portland cement. A nine 
foot boiler is now being used, a small 
boiler having been found, likea small mule, 
willing but lacking in size. This new 
boiler is a beauty and has the advantage 
of heating water all around the soot 
chamber, thus saving a great deal of fuel. 
Ignorance of its existence cost the under- 
signed three hundred dollars in cash and 
untold injury to his plants. The boiler: 


pit is about four feet deep and has a coal 
pit attached. The brick chimney is 18 
inches square inside and tile lined. A 
fresh air duct furnishes air for combus- 
tion. This is important for good results. 
Lehigh small egg coal and Indiana block 
coal are used according to circumstances 
and pea coal is used for banking up in 
mild weather. The writer will not con- 
fess what these improvements cost but 
advises all amateurs to have plans ard 
estimates in advance even for a house as 
small as an ordinary bay window. 
Every part of these houses is consistent 
with absolute cleanliness and the hose 
every Saturday afternoon leaves every- 
thing as bright as a silver dollar, includ- 
ing too frequently the office desk. 

The houses are. well arranged for con- 
venience and it is designed to have a 
place for everything and e: erything in its 
place. The work shed embraces potting 
and propagating benches, a large open 
square floor space for unpacking plants 
on their receipt ane the office. In the 
boiler room are a plunge bath for plants, 
washing, and draining benches and a 
carpenters and steam fitter’s bench. 
Under the benches of both rooms are 
capacious bins for a general assortment 
of pots and general necessaries. Small 
low sheds close by acci mmodate manure, 
leaf mold, sand, soil, etc. 

An artesian well 175 feet deep furnishes 
pl nty of soft water pumped by a gaso- 
line engine. 

It is expected that the east house will 
be used principally for roses, carnations 
and annuals. The west house is for 
exhibition plants and bulbs and has got 
raised shelves in the center and rear. The 
rockery is the main feature of the palm 
house and is constructed of Niagara lime 
stone which crops out at the surface at 
Western avenue and Erie street, Chicago. 
It is peculiarly adapted to the purpose 
being almost black with white spots and 
well honey-combed. At the rear the 
rockery is about eight feet high and it 
falls irregularly downtowards the curved 
front. A mountain rill starts at the 
highest corner and meanders around ob- 
structions and over minature bowlders - 
and under a rock bridg> until it finally 
finds rest in a little pond which is now in 
serious need of water hyacinths and pop- 
pies. The rock work is now well 
covered with palms, rubber trees, ferns 
and many other plants. Forfuture effect 
greatest stress is placed on the silk oak. 
The plants of the rockery would require 
a special article, tuey are now so many. 
Among the finest are Mr. J. T. Anthony’s 
prize Areca Jutescens and Mrs. Sprague’s 
unsurpassed variegated pine apple plant, 
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A corner bench of the palm house will be 
devoted to cacti and allied families and 
the opposite ones to ferns, palms and 
vines. The pond will contain water 
hyacinths, water poppies and the lesser 
water plants generally. 

Taken altogether the houses make a 
very good place for a mid-winter visit 
and the rockery is quite suggestive of a 
summer trip to the mountains. Mr. 
George Baldwin, who learned his profes- 
sion in London and who was for between 
five and six years head gardener to the 
State College of Pennsylvania, has charge 
of the houses. NaTHAN M. FREER. 


HARRISII LILIES WON’T START TO GROW. 


A.S., Wis., writes: ‘‘What is the mat- 
ter with my Harrisii lily bulbs? I potted 
them carefully last October, but out of 
six only two have started, and those only 
by the use of bottom heat, so to speak. I 
have just taken one of them out of the 
pot and found it sound to the core—no 
rot—but no sign of roots, though it has 
been in a warm room for the last month. 
I have had just the same experience for 
the last two or three years, though I for- 
merly had excellent success with them.” 


Bulbs that have been grown so near the 
surface that they become exposed to the 
light generally make a poor start; also 
those bulbs that are exposed to the dry 
air of the store until they shrivel will 
start very slowly and make a very weak 
growth. I should advise Mr. S. to break 
up one of the bulbs and find it the center 
or heart of it is sound; it may be that the 
heart or crown of the bulb is gone, 
although the scales look bright on the 
outside. I have examined some late 
potted bulbs of longiflorum and find that 
to be the case. JAMES DEAN. 

Bay Ridge, Brooklyn. 


WINTER BLOOMING GLIMBERS FOR GOOL 
HOUSE. 


What are the best winter bloomers 
among the fine greenhouse climbers? I 
have no use for those that do not thrive 
under a night temperature of from 45° to 
50°. A.D. M. 


They are few. Many climbers will live 
first rate in that temperature, but won’t 
bloom in winter when you want them in 
flower. Try a Cherokee rose, lapageria, 
Plumbago capensis, fuchsia Speciosa kept 
to asingle stem with spurs and trained 


up a rafter; Habrothamnus elegans, if 
you like the color of the flowers; Rhyn- 
chospermum jasminoides, towards spring; 
Thunbergia laurifoliaat the warmest end; 
and some Lobbianumnasturtiums. Pas- 
siflora racemosa blooms nicely in winter, 
but as all passion flower vines are so pes- 
tiferous as regards mealy bugs we hesi- 
tate to recommend them for a small 
greenhouse. Kennedyas also bloom freely 
in winter, but they are notshowy enough. 


A SOLUTION FOR KILLING WORMS. 


You ask for a fairly safe solution for 
killing worms, grubs, ete., in the earth in 
the pots and on the benches without 
injuring the roots of the plants. Vegeta- 
ble insecticides would of course be the 
safer, and I would suggest that you ex- 
periment with the following: Pyrethrum 
in water (1% ounce to two gallons of 
water) hellebore (one pound of powder to 
20 gallons of water); quassia water; 
tobacco water; mustard water. Lime 
water will kill small and tender insects 
in pots, and weak keroseneemulsion might 
be servicable to you. J. A. LINTNER, 

Office of New York State Entomologist. 


ADIANTUM CUNEATUM AND A. TENERUM 
—A subscriber wants ‘‘directions for the 
management of these two maidenhair 
ferns, especially with reference to their 
summer rest.”’ 

Ans. The first named is the common 
maidenhair of the greenhouse; the second 
is another species also common in culti- 
vation Both are tender and they are 
evergreen, with a tendency to grow in 
summer and rest inwinter. In the green- 
house they are of the easiest culture. 
Grow them in pots, well drained, and use 
any common potting soil that is not very 
stiff; many people put a good deal of 
sand and leaf mould inthesoil and others 
again use the same soil for these ferns 
that they do for their roses and carna- 
tions; we use the latter with a little leaf 
soil and sand mixed into it. They like 
moisture in the soil at all times, but more 
when in active growth from spring 
through summer than when in compara- 
tive rest in winter; a cool or moderate 
temperature is better than a hot one; 
while they like fresh air, they dislike 
draughts, and they should have shade 
from warm sunshine at all times. During 
the summer months they will enjoy a seat 
on the piazza or on a shelf out of doors 
wherever you keep vour other plants, but 
never forget them as regards water and 


protection from sunshine. Young plants 
are better than old ones for keeping fresh 
and green in winter, and if they are 
repotted in July or early August, giving 
them a small shift only, they are apt to 
havea less tendency to go to rest than 
were they potbound when the summer 
was over. 


CARNATION RUST 

Has made its appearance in this neigh- 
borhood since a couple of years or so. 
Some of our florists have tried Bordeaux 
mixture, and other chemical preparations, 
but these didn’t seem to affect the disease 
for the better or the worse, others whose 
plants were badly diseased claim that by 
thoroughly syringing the plants with hy- 
drant water daily from the top of the plant 
down they have completely overcome the 
disease. A case of rust infested carnations 
subjected to this hydrant hosing, for two 
or three weeks, came under my notice 
recently and I was surprised at the 
healthy appearance of the plants. In 
view of this shouldn’t the best arrange- 
ment in our carnation houses be narrower 
bencher, and more shallow beds of soil, 
stake and tie up the plants early, have 
the greenhouse in the sunniest aspect 
and syring them regularly and add a 
little fresh soil and fertilizer to the beds 
as the season advances and the plants 
require it? W. MaTHews. 

Utica, N. Y. 

That’s all right from a florist’s stand 
point where carnations are grown planted 
out on benches, and is being generally 
adopted, but what is the amateur to do 
who grows his carnations in pots? Our 
advice to him is to confine himself to such 
varieties as are not subject to rust, and 
don’t grow a plant of any sort thatisa 
ready prey to the disease. Take Scott for 
instance, what a free-growing prolific 
variety it is, and it seldom has a speck of 
rust on it, but take Daybreak, and it may 
be covered with rust. Then you want to 
grow Scott and discard Daybreak. 
Among scarlets Portia is seldom touched 
but The Stuart is most always full of it. 
Bridesmaid, perfect a flower, is hardly 
touched, neither isthe sweet Albertini, but 
both Hinze’s White and McGowan get 
rusted but not to any great damaging 
extent. Stick to clean varieties, and keep 
all diseased leaves and spots picked off 
them. 
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GARDENING is gotten up for its readers and in their 
interest, and it behooves you, one and all, to make it 
interesting. If it does not exactly suit your case, 

lease write and tell us what you want. It is our 
Sesire to help you. 

ASK ANY QUESTIONS you please about pjants, 
flowers, fruits, i bea apa or other practical gardening 
matters. We will take pleasure in answering them. 

SEND US NOTES of your experience in gardening in 
any line; tell us of your successes that others may be 
enlightened and encouraged, and of your failures, 
perhaps we can help you. 

SEND US PHOTOGRAPHS OR SKETCHES of your 
flowers, gardens, greenhouses, fruits, vegetables, or 
horticultural appliances that we may have them en- 
graved for GARDENING. 
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WANTS MORE PLANTS.—A New England 
Subscriber writes: ‘‘I have a new home 
with an acre or more of land, andama 
great admirer of hardy plants, indeed I 
already havea large number of shrubs, 
herbaceous perennials, lilies, bulbs, etc., 
and wish to add some new varieties every 
year.’ This is how every one who loves 
a gardens feels, the more one has the 
more one wants and the greater pleasure 
he derives from his garden. Gardening is 
like music or literature, a smattering is 
not enough, the hetter one knows the 
rudiments the more anxious heis for more 
practice and more knowledge, and the 
more he indulges his taste for either, pro- 
viding he is governed by discretion in selec- 
tion and proficiency in progress the hap- 
pier he is and the greater is the refining 
atmosphere that surrounds him. 


WITH THE view of advancing public 
interest in gardening the gardeners and 
florists of Tacoma, Washington, have 
organized a society to be called The 
Tacoma Gardeners’ and Florists’ Associa- 
tion. E. R. Roberts is president, and 
Bruno Lehman, secretary. 


ToMATOES.—In answer to C. H. we 
would say, we are glad that the drug 
clerks of Kansas City are so much inter- 
ested in this excellent vegetable. Advise 
them to send to some of our state experi- 
ment stations for a bulletin on the analy- 
sis of chemical fertilizers. Dr. R. de Roode, 
of the West Va. Ex. Station, Morgan- 
town, West Va. for instance has issued 
some very easy to understand ones. 


Sucu Eprrors!—Such is the compliment 
paid to us and also to ouresteemed friend, 
the editor of Meehan’s Monthly, by one 
of our readers, who submitted two strictly 
botanical questions to us and which we 
declined to answer. We are sorry, but as 
we feel a good deal more at home in prac- 
tical horticulture than solving botanical 
problems we must restrict our course to 
our own sphere and not dabble in sub- 
jects we know so little of. 


IN PLANTING A BELT OF TREES never 
run the front row in an even line be this 
straight or curved, becauseit isunnatural 
and disagreeable to look upon, avoid 
anything that is harshly artificial. And 
don’t measure off exact distances between 
the trees, like polka dots on acalico frock, 
unless you are planting a woods for tim- 
ber as the trucker plants cabbage in the 
field, and even then let the margin bea 
little ragged in outline and diverse in 
composition. 


LiviEs In Pots.—Dean Hole, the emi- 
nent English divine and rosarian who 
visited this country last year, tells the 
London Garden how he grows his lilies. 
“By keeping them in pots, plunging in 
winter under leaves or ashes, starting in 
mild heat in spring, taking them out of 
doors in the warmer months, and when 
they come into flower placing them in the 
beds, covering the pots with soil wherever 
they will be most effective. Remove and 
repot in autumn.” This is a capital plan 
even here, but we should also mulch the 
ground in summer. It also helps to save 
the bulbs from rot. 


PLANTS IN SMALL Ports.—Plants to 
look well should always be grown in 
rather small pots. A big pot and a little 
plant not only look amiss but they indi- 
cate bad gardening. Of course when were- 
pot ahealthy, vigorous plant the pot may 
at first appear a littlelarge, but even then 
it should not havean over-sizelook about 
it, but when the plant reaches its bloom- 
ing stage, for instance a calceolaria, a 
pelargonium, or a genista, to be in good 
taste as well as correct cultivation the 
pot should appear under rather than full 
sized. Not only should this be observed 
in the window and greenhouse, but it 
should be very pronounced as regards 
plants used in dwelling houses for hall, 
room, or table decoration. 


EXAMINE THE LABELS.—Now that the 
frost is leaving the ground many of the 
labels in the flower borders will probably 
be heaved out of the ground and lying on 
their sides; look after these and stick them 
back into the earth, firmly. Also examine 
labels on rose bushes, grape vines, fruit 
trees and other outdoor plants to see 
that they are plainly and legibly written, 
and securely wired. If the labels are old 
or decayed and insecure replace them with 
new ones. Always used painted labels. 
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Never use iron wire for fastening labels on 
to trees if youcan get copper wire, iron 
corrodes and Freaks, copper doesn’t, and 
be careful to have the tying so loose that 
there will be no fear of cutting in to the 
bark, even after allowing for another 
year’s growth. 


Wuat Is ir?—Ina special list of rose 
novelties from one of the most respectable 
and reliable firmsin Europe, justto hand, 
we find the following: ‘‘Rosa Rugosa. 
America. The American form of rugosa 
found wild on the Rocky Mountains. It 
differs from the Japanese type in its more 
open larger flowers, which are of a fine 
crimson-like color; and in its longer and 
more ovate fruit often covered with long 
spines.’’ Never having heard of such arose 
and finding no clue to it in the botanical 
works on our shelf, we submitted the 


_matter to the leading systematic botanist 


of the country, who kindly replies: ‘I 
have never heard of an American form of 
Rosa rugosa and must think that there 
is some error as to the source or identity 
of the plant.” 


THE BayBERRY (Myrica cerifera) for 
ornamental work is one of the most desir- 
able of all shrubs for massing in park or 
large plantings, but where can we get it? 
It grows abundantly by the wayside, the 
seashore, in waste fields and like places, 
but such plants are not very desirable 
stock; they are nowhere alongside of the 
young nursery-grown ones. Talking 
with a nurseryman making a specialty of 
native plants the other day we asked him 
for bayberry bushes. ‘“We haven’t got 
one left,’ he replied. ‘‘We had only 
about a thousand, and the first man I 
called on in Philadelphia took every one 
of them.’’ Nurserymen raise it from seed 
and in quantity, so that other folks 
besides our brother of the Quaker city 
may get some. 


PLANTS THAT WILL GROW BY THE SEA- 
sIDE.—We often read in horticultural 
papers, especially in trans-Atlantic ones, 
about plants that can beinduced to grow 
near the seaside. Now, the fact of the 
matter is this: All manner of hardy gar- 
den plants—trees, shrubs, vines, or peren- 
nials will grow within 20 feet of the sea- 
shore just as well as if 20 miles away 
from it, providing they are sheltered from 
the winds and salt spray, and this shelter 
may be afforded by a belt of trees, hedge, 
fence, building, or the like. The idea of 
the salt air being injurious to garden 
plants is all nonsense. Instead of telling 
us what plants will thrive near the sea- 
coast, rather tell us what ones won’t 
thrive there, if you know. But when it 
comes to plants that will thrive right on 
the edge of the seashore and where the 
salt water often laves their roots, that’s 
a different matter, and the list is limited. 


THE DESIRABLENESS OF VARIETY.—When 
we first look upon a flower garden filled 
with geraniums and coleus or checkered 
with echeverias and alternantheras, the 
glare is dazzling, the effect is striking and 
on first sight we may be apt to exclaim 
“oh my, what a show!”’ But that is all, 
the brilliance becomes monotonous, we 
soon tire of it, and never think of hover- 
ing over those beds foran hour at a time, 
so we turn aside to broken gardening and 
miscellaneous plants. To the true lover 
of gardening there is far more pleasure in 
a rock garden filled with all manner of 
little plants and a fringe of shrubs and 
lillies, or a variously filled border contain- 
ing ‘“‘everything’’ thanin those show beds. 
But far be it from us to condemn those 
vivid beds any more than the singleness 
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of the paint on our houses, have them in 
their proper place but notin preponderat- 
ing numbers or scattered all over the 
garden, and let their effect be tempered by 
a proportionate variety of other plants, 
trees, shrubs, perennials, etc., to break 
the monotony of the ground and afford 
us blossoms and pleasure the whole sea- 
son through. 


AN INTERNATIONAL GARDENING EXPosl- 
TION.—The sixtieth year of the Hamburg- 
Gartenau-Verein is to be celebrated in 
1897 by the installation of an interna- 
tional exposition devoted to gardeningin 
all of its branches, which will last from 
the end of April until September. It is 
proposed to include a spring exhibition of 
about five days’ duration early in May; a 
summer exhibition, lasting about a week, 
in June,and an autumn exhibition in Sep- 
tember, extending over eight or ten days, 
while various special exhibitions are to 
be arranged for the intervening periods. 
American plant growers and dealers 
should be represented at this exposition 
by displays of decorative plants and 
others of commercial value and interest. 
Roomy, well-built conservatories are 
promised and an adequate list of premi- 
ums and medals will doubtless soon be 
issued. Persons interested are invited to 
communicate with Prof. Dr. E. Zacharias, 
ot the committee of arrangements, Ham- 
burg, Germany. WIL11AM TRELEASE. 

Botanical Garden, St. Louis, February 
27, 1896. 


ORNITHOGALUM ARABICUM.— A _ sub- 
scriber asks: ‘‘Is there any way to pre- 
vent its foliage from being spindling?”’ 

Ans. Use big fine bulbs to begin with 
and grow them in a cool greenhouse or 
window; the leaves will get long and 
arching in spite of our best efforts, so 
when they have assumed a fair length we 
cut the tips of them off. Ofcourse this is 
unsightly, to a certain extent destroying 
the full beauty of the plant as a plant, but 
it doesn’t interfere with the blooming in 
the least. This is a very satisfactory 
bulbous plant for winter and early spring 
blooming, but be sure to get largest size 
bulbs to begin with; if you get the medium 
or smaller size they won’t all bloom. 











Orchids. 





ORGHIDS, 


Those that are now passing out of 
. bloom should generally have a short sea- 
son of rest by withholding somewhat their 
treatment of heat and watering. I would 
advise that such plants as lelia, coelogyne 
and Cypripedium insigne be placed in a 
temperature of 40° to 50° at night with 
only occasional waterings, give plenty of 
fresh air and shade lightly. When the 
warm weather comes these varieties will 
do finely out doors where they can have 
the full benefit of outdoor atmosphere 
and morning sunlight but shade in the 
hottest part of the day; they will enjoy 
copious watering daily and the coelogyne 
and cypripedium a good watering again 
at sundown. As they are nearing the 
finishing point of their growth a few 
waterings with weak manure water will 
help them to produce extra fine flowers. 
Cattleya Triane as it passes out of 
bloom should also have a little rest. 
Each plant should be carefully examined 
and if it is in vigorous condition and has 
outgrown its pot the stock may be 
increased by taking off the shoots or 
leads that have overgrown the pot limit, 


and they will as the summer approaches 
readily establish themselves and flower 
the foilowing winter. If the material is 
porous and the drainage proper, better 
not repot the remaining plant, as it will 
very likely produce two leads and will be 
in better shape than before. I have 
found that such varieties as C. maxima, 
speciosissima and Eldorado willnot flour- 
ish long in captivity if kept in large 
masses, but if broken up when in a dor- 
mant condition and placed in small pots 
or baskets near the roof and of course 
well shaded and given plenty of atmo- 
spheric moisture they will soon establish 
themselves, make stronger roots and con- 
sequently stronger bulbs, and produce 
flowers more abundantly than if left in 
large masses. The same rule also applies 
to C. Skinneri,C. Bowringeana, etc. Just 
as soon as the potting material gets into 
a state of decay enough to prevent the air 
to percolate the plant loses its strength, 
and from the center to the outside the 
plant gradually loses its growing powers 
and rapidly becomes too weak to produce 
strong, healthy leads, and consequently 
produces no flowers. 

In some cypripediums I find a directly 
different condition; take, for instance, a 
gross-feeding plant like Boxall or Mor- 
ganiz, and they do not do as well by 
division as Spicerianum, varieties of 
insigne, Lawrenceanum. I find these do 
better if broken in two every three or four 
years, and in these pottings I find sphag- 
num the very best material as a top dress- 
ing, with a mixture of fern root and a lit- 
tle leaf mold and sand with good broken 
pot drainage. Keepthe sphagnum grow- 
ing as much as possible and water copi- 
ously nine or ten months of the year. I 
have never succeeded in flowering Mor- 
ganiz on a one-growth plant. I once 
saw a specimen in a 7-inch pot with four 
flower scapes, bearing in all 1en flowers, 
and it was a grand sight. I do notthink 
that any other variety can compare with 
it. 

Odontoglossums will now be pushing 
their flower spikes. Keep up good atmo- 
spheric conditions, but do not allow a 
strong draught to blowon them. Imean 
such varieties as O. crispum, Sander- 
ianum, triumphans, etc. Water gener- 
ously the foregoing class, but keep off 
water from O. grande and O. citrosmum 
till the flower spikes begin to show from 
the points of new growths at base or 
bulbs. 

Dendrobium nobile that has been kept 
back for spring flowering should now 
enjoy a little warmer quarters, 55° to 
65°; gradually increase the watering. 
D. Phalenopsis is now breaking into new 
growth; giveit strong heat and lots of 
moisture and if the heat goes up among 
the nineties it will be just right for this 
species on a sunny day, and 65° to 75° 
with fire heat on a cold day will be about 
right. Do not over-pot this interesting 
variety, It will find a congenial compan- 
ion in D. formosum. The latter variety 
responds readily to light waterings of 
liquid manure, and I have no doubt that 
the majority of the dendrobium would do 
well with this treatment when their 
growths are halfor three-quarters grown. 

Wn. MaTHEws. 

Utica, N. Y., March 3, 1896. 








The Fruit Garden. 








RED GEDARS TO SHELTER AN ORGHARD. 


Somewhere, sometime, I have seen the 
statement that the red cedar was not a 





good tree to have in proximity to an 
orchard asit wasagood host fora certain 
fungus. [Not in GarDENING.—Ep.] Would 
it be injudicious to plant a row of cedars 
on north side of an orchard in Indiana as 
a protection in winter? Paulownia, Po- 
docarpus Japonica, Japan persimmon 
and several varieties of retinosporas, 
sometimes a little tender, have come 
through the winter thus far in good 
shape, also several of the Japan maples. 
Blue Spring, Mo. E, J 


We have a fine young bearing orchard 
of apple and pear trees at Dosoris, and 
lots of big red cedar trees alongside of it, 
and never knew of the least harm coming 
from the cedars. But as we don’t live to 
the age of Methuselah nowadays, three 
score and ten being our allotted span, we 
strongly disadvise you planting a shelter 
belt of red cedar, its growth is so slow. 
Try Austrian pine or Colorado spruce 
(Picea pungens), Colorado white fir 
(Abies concolor), or the Colorado Douglas 
fir. And for very quick growth, if the 
Norway spruce thrives in your neighbor- 
hood it may be the best to use. 


FRUIT TREE QUESTIONS. 


R. J. R., St. Joseph, Mo., asks: 

1. Are ferrets used successfully for 
catching moles and gophers? 

Ans. Not for moles. Get half a dozen 
Reddick mole traps, and reset them every 
morning and every afternoon till there 
isn’t one mole left on your place, if you 
attend strictly to this it won’t take but 
two or three weeks. Then keep a sharp 
eye and a ready trap for every mole that 
visits you from your neighbors’ fields. As 
regards gophers writeto the Agricultural 
Department, Washington, forits literature 
on this pest. 

2. Is the California privet a strong 
grower, and equally as good as the com- 
mon one for a fenceand as hardy? 

Ans. It isn’t quiteas hardy as the com- 
mon privet, but we should think it is 
hardy enough in your town; as it is one 
of the commonest planted of all shrubs 
look around among your neighbors; some 
of them must have tried it. As a hedge 
plant it is better than the common privet 
and stronger growing, and by running a 
string or two of barbed wire lengthwise 
through the line of hedge it will makea 
good fence as well as a good hedge. 

3. The best remedy for blight on pear 
trees? 

Ans. Candidly the blight on the 
Dosoris pear trees has ignored every 
antidote we have tried, and the destruc- 
tion among them during the past two 
years has been very disheartening. The 
moment we discover a bit of blight we 
cut the limb considerable below the 
blighted part, and in this way try to keep 
them clean. And for faith’s sake spray 
with Bordeaux mixture, beginning in 
April. 

4. Are ashes, iron, and salt goodasa 
preventive of pear tree blight? 

Ans. We don’t know, but we cannot 
understand how they could be; ashes are 
fine for pear trees though. 

5. Ihave a cherry and plum orchard 
one year planted, on poor land, and will 
cultivate it all next summer. Should I 
mulch around the trees with manure, or 
spread it broadcast and plow it under, 
manure costs fifty cents a load delivered. 

Ans. That’scheap enough. Putona 
good dressing all over the land and plow 
it well under, but don’t plow deep near 
the trees; then around the trees and for 
three or four feet out from them place a 
good mulching of the rankest of the 
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manure but keepit back from touching the 
trunks of thecrees. But this mulching isn’t 
much better than frequent and loose 
cultivation. 


STRAWBERRIES.—Parker Earle is a very 
productive strawberry, but it succeeds 
only onvery rich, moist soil, and is rather 
deficient in firmness. Berries from young 
plants of Lady Thompson I find are 
roundand large. Greenvilleis the largest 
productive berry, and Woolverton the 
firmest large one, Woolverton, Tennes- 
see Prolific and Gandy are among the 
best pollenizers for large pistillate varie- 
ties. Haverland is good, too, but soft 
fruited. Beder Wood is an excellent early 


variety. Warfield isn’t well adapted to 
the south. OLWEB: 
N.C: 


MELON SEEDS, NORTHERN GROWN.—We 
thank H. T. T., Huntley, Ill., for a gener- 
ous supply of three kinds of meion seed of 
his own saving. They were sent in 
response to our appeal for northern- 
grown seeds (page 170). He writes: “‘I 
always select the best and earliest melons 
to save seeds from, and we seldom have a 
poor one from these seeds. I have tried 
agreat many times to get good seeds, 
northern grown, but seldom succeed. 
These melons are better for home use than 
for market.” 
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THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


About the first of February I sowed 
some lettuce seed in flat boxes filled with 
light soil in the greenhouse. As soon as 
the seedlings were in their first rough 
leaves I transplanted them two inches 
apart into other flats. About the first 
of March these were transplanted into 
hotbeds previously prepared of stable 
manure, hot, moist, and packed solidly 
two and a half feet deep. A sash of 
radish can be had in the same frame. 
From the first to the middle of March is 
a good time tosow tomatoes, egg plants, 
peppers, cabbage and cauliflower. Sow 
them in flats in the greenhouse or in the 
hotbed. When they are well up trans- 
plant them into beds in the hotbeds or 
farther apart into boxes in the green- 
house. Early Ruby is a good early 
tomato, and Table Queen, Crimson 
Cushion, and Dwarf Champion, good 
main crop sorts. Snowball cauliflower 
is good enough for all the time. For an 
early cabhage Jersey Wakefield is my 
mainstay, to be followed in sammer and 
fall with Succession and Autumn King. 
From now on I sow lettuce every two 
weeks, using Big Boston for frames and 
early outdoor planting and Improved 
Salamander for summer. 


As soon as the ground is open and dry 
enough to work prepare to sow peas. 
Sow First of All for early, and Juno and 
Heroine for later. Sow spinach between 
your rows of peas; it will be out of the 
way before the peas are fit to pick. Sow 
it once a-week all summer. Also plant 
onion setsin rows a foot or fifteen inches 
apart. Sow some beets in moderately 
good well drained soil, also carrots, and 
a row of turnips. Wait till danger of 
frost is past before you sow snap beans 
or sweet corn. Sowsome celery in a cold 
frame and later prick it off, then trans- 
plant it out of doors in beds in rich moist 
soil for use in summer. But for main 
crop I don’t like sowing before the middle 


of April. Giant Pascal and Perfection 
Heartwell are fine varieties. 
GEORGE DONALD. 
Fairfield, Conn., March 7, 1896. 


A Goop BED oF MusHROomS.—I have a 
splendid bed of mushroons just now. In 
making the bed I used well moistened 
strawy stable manure that had been 
turned two or three times in the bottom 
and finer manure that had been prepared 
in the ordinary way on top. The result 
is very satisfactory—a fine show of mush- 
roons. D. FRASER. 








Miscellaneous. 








GREENHOUSES IN THE SOUTH. 


Close on fifty years’ practical experience 
in this part of the south (Memphis) has 
revealed to me the why and wherefore 
of greenhouse buildings for use here. I 
soon found that onesummer was far more 
injurious and destructive to any glass 
structure than were six winters; also that 
such structures between the first of May 
and the last of September area hindrance 
to success, as every plant usually grown 
in them either wants the cool shade, or 
full outdoor sunshine in summer. All of 
our glass houses therefore should be of 
portable sash and rafters, so that they 
may be taken apart down to the founda- 


tion in spring, and housed and repainted_ 


during summer, ready to put up again 
about the first of October. The beds 
filled with roses, carnations, and other 
winter blooming plants should have been 
planted out and treated as strong out- 
door plants just coming into bloom when 
the house should be re-erected over them. 
This is the whole story of success with all 
you grow here under glass, and what 
magnificent flowers are produced in this 
way. Permanent structures such as you 
build up north are a failure here, soon be- 
coming a shaky wreck. 


HAMBURGH AND MUSCAT GRAPES. 


As to your correspondent raising Black 
Hamburgh and Muscat of Alexandria 
grapes down here (see page 89, 90, 
December 1, 1895) as he views it is im- 
practicable. Between 1849 and 1853, I 
with others, and ample means proved 
that it just could not be done. In short 
these grapes cannot endure our long sum- 
mers, and you will failin any attempt to 
make them. JAMES STEWART. 

Memphis Tenn. 

[Our correspondent is a nurserymen 
and not now in the greenhouse business. 
The following communications showing 
the other side of the question are from 
practical greenhouse men. Mr. Plumb 
used to be manager of one of the largest 
greenhouse commercial establishments 
(plants and cut flowers) in Georgia. Mr. 
Berckmans is the honored president of 
the American Pomological Society, and 
in connection with his extensive nursery 
business has to-day the largest green- 
house establishment in the south.—Ep. ] 


GREENHOUSE FOR PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


In regard to the practicability of green- 
houses in the south as far as my experi- 
ence in Atlanta, Georgia went. I found 
that greenhouses are just as practicable 
and absolutely necessary in the south tor 
the cultivation of all plants that are 
grown indoors here as they are in the 
north. We grew roses, carnation, chrys- 
anthemums, palms, ferns, crotons and 
other foliage and flowering plants under 


glass just as we do here in the east and 
north. There is very little difference in 
the condition, as to growing plants under 
glass between thenorth and south, except 
that in the north we have good soil and 
less sun. Whereas in the south (at least 
in and around Atlanta) they have plenty 
of bright sunshine but no good soil, merely 
red clay on which grass will not grow, 
except Bermuda grass, sedge grass, etc. 
But one thing I can say, that for tea roses 
I never saw finer than what are to be 
found growing outdoors there in spring 
and fall. 


HAMBURGH AND MUSCAT GRAPES 


I had no actual experience in the culti- 
vation of indoor grapes such as Ham- 
burghand Muscat of Alexandria, but from 
my experience of the climate, etc., I am 
almost positive that they could not be 
grown there except under practically the 
same condition as in the north. Ifthe 
climate in the south had agreed with me 
[should certairily have settled there and 
gone into the growing of grapes under 
glass for the eastern market, believing it 
would pay better than anything else. 

Oyster Bay, L. I. WiLrtiam PLUMB. 


GREENHOUSES. 


Ican find no reason to change the con- 
struction of greenhouses here from those 
built in the Northern states. The only 
difference is that we require less piping 
for heating, and by all means build houses 
in such a way that ample ventilation can 
be given, especially during the summer. 
Portable houses would be expensive and 
would give no practical results as com- 
pared with fixed roofs. 

So many classes of plantscan be grown 
in greenhouses during summer that it 
would require a lengthy article to desig- 
nate them. As a rule we grow all our 
young palms, ferns, and especially such 
classes as caladiums and gloxinias under 
glass in summer, but we require here 
more shading than you require in the 
north, and also, as I stated, ample ven- 
tilation. Many classes of plants which 
could not successfully be grown here in 
the open air on account of the heat of the 
summer succeed remarkably when grown 
in well ventilated greenhouses where the 
temperature can always be kept several 
degrees lower than that outside. 


BLACK HAMBURG GRAPES have beeu 
grown to great perfection in several 
places here, notably by Mr. Alfred 
Hartridge of Savannah, who had a very 
large cold grapery and made a success of 
both Black Hamburgh, Muscat of Alexan- 
dria, and Golden Chasselas. Such houses 
can be built very cheaply, Mr. Hartridge’s 
house being a lean-to or half-span and 
without artificial heat. 

Were it not for a few cold snaps which 
occasionally happen here during the win- 
ter, we could dispense with expensive 
heating apparatus but in order to guard 
against sudden falls in the temperature 
we therefore provide all our houses with 
hot water boilers, using however half the 
line of pipes which it would require in 
you vicinity to heat the houses to the 
same degree of temperature. As a rule we 
prefer houses not less than 20 feet wide 
for growing miscellaneous collections of 
plants that do not require excessive heat, 
but for plants requiring a high tempera- 
ture we use houses 11 feet wide to better 
advantage. P, J. BERCKMANS. 

Augusta, Ga., January 15, 1896. 


ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 


About this time of year outdoor garden- 
ing is in order, we want to fix up our beds 
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borders and lawns, and one of the first 
things we think about is what fertilizer 
to use. Different crops—say root crops as 
turnips and beets; leaf crops as cabbage 
and snap beans, seed crops as peas and 
corn, lawn grass, and shrubbery, and it 
puzzles us a little to know exactly what 
to use. Most manufacturers make what 
they call a complete fertilizer, and this is 
good for any crop. Our advice to you is, 
deal direct with a thoroughly reliable 
fertilizer manufacturing company, and 
either get a complete fertilizer and use it 
for all of your crops, or state what your 
crops are and ask the company for special 
manures for these crops, Amateurs in 
general will never bother their heads 
about an analysis of soil, etc. And we 
won’t burden you with that sort of 
advice. Get the manufacturer’s catalogue 
when you order and ask for directions for 
using the manure. Now pray don't be 
too generous and give your crops an 
extra dressing lest you may burn them, 
far. better give less than the quantity 
recommended and a month or two later 
give the balance of the ration. We have 
asked the Bowker Fertilizer Co. for some 
advice on this matter and they kindly 
reply as follows: 


For lawns use our Lawn Dressing, 
applied at at the rate of 400 pounds to 
the acre. This fertilizer analyzes 5% 
ammonia, 5% soluble and available 
phosphoric acid, 8% total phosphoric 
acid and 5% potash, and is made wholly 
from chemicals. This is to be applied in 
the spring as soon as the ground is in 
condition to receive it. The grass must 
be dry while it is being applied, else it will 
stick to the leaves and burn them. 

For trees and shrubs we recommend 
our Stockbridge Tree Manure, a fertilizer 
containing 3% ammonia, 7% available 
phosphoric acid, 10% total phosphoric 
acid and 10% potash, applied at the rate 
of from 5 to 25 pounds to each tree 
broadcast, depending upon the size and 
the age of the tree and extending out as 
far as the branches reach. If possible it 
should be plowed into the soil. For 
shrubs apply the same fertilizer, froma 
pint to a quart to each shrub, or at the 
rate of 10 pounds of fertilizer to 200 
square feet of border, to be worked into 
the soil evenly and thoroughly. 

For root vegetables like turnips, etc., 
we recommend our Stockbridge Vegetable 
Manure, a fertilizer containi g 4 to 5% 
ammonia, 6 to 7% available phosphoric 
acid, 8 to 10% total phosphoric acid and 
7 to 9% potash. For cabbage, lettuce, 
asparagus, etc., we havespecial mixtures, 
but they will average to run, say for let- 
tuce 4% ammonia, 4% available phos- 
phoric acid and 4 to 5% potash, applied 
according tosuggestionsin ourcatalogue, 
copy of which we mail you to-day under 
separate cover. 

BOWKER FERTILIZER COMPANY. 


GERANIUMS AS BEDDING PLANTS, 


Geraniums are most satisfactory and 
showy plants for outdoor bedding, bloom- 
ing profusely from setting out time in 
May till frost ends their career in fall. 
The varieties that are used here for bed- 
ding are as folluws: 


DOUBLE FLOWERING VARIETIES. 


Bruanti, scarlet, one of the best bed- 
ders; James Vick, deep flesh with dark 
brown shading; Centaurea, deep pink, 
large flower; S. A Nutt, dark crimson; 
Sarah Bernhardt, dark crimson, Amalie 
Bullet, white; Souv. de Mirande, pink; Dr. 
Jacobs, salmon; Binner Boutard, salmon; 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 204. ] 


_ New and Valuable 


TREES, SHRUBS & PLANTS 


We offer, in quantity, the beautiful 
: Ricea Concolor 2. srmenen 
|THE WEEPING ‘SPRUCE (secu), 
VIBURNUM TOMENTOSUM, very choice 


CLEMATIS PANICULATA, 


Extia strong plants from onen ground. 30c; $2.75 a doz. 
Aud many New Shrubs, Fruits, Roses, besides 


_|MAGNOLIAS, JAPAN MAPLES 


and the best Stock of HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS 

in the country. 

For all these, and full advice and plans for planting grounds 
and gardens, write us. New Catalogue mailed for 10 cts. 


The Shady Hill Nursery 6o., 


102 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


New Early Flowering Gosmos, 


OSMOS are unquestionably very handsome flow- 
ers, and it is astonishing how quickly they have 
become general favorites. Only a few years ago they 
were practically unknown. There is but one objec- 
tion to their giving general satisfaction, and that is 
their late flowering habit. The plants require a very 
long time to develop, and that brings their flowerine 
season late in the fall. This objection will not be 
<: found in our ‘‘early flowering’’ strain. Seed sown 
_ in the open ground in the beginning of May will pro- 
duce blooming plants in August, and they will con- 
tinue to flower until late in fall. We know of no sin- 
ele flower that is as handsome and chaste as the Cos— 
' mos, while for keeping qualities when cut they are 
unexcelled. Pkt. (100 seeds), 10¢.; 3 pkts. for 20c. 
#a@-Our 116 Page Catalogue for 1496 contains besides 
a genera] line of Vegetable Seeds, Plants, Bulbs 
and Tools, the best and most carefully edited descrip- 
tive list of Flower Seeds ever published in America. 
FREE if you mention GARDENING. 


VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE, 


New York: CHICAGO: 
26 Barclay St. 84 & 86 Randolph St 
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OUR 


Wild Flowers 
and Ferns 


are very beautiful. and so are those of other 
countries. It is my mission to grow and sell 
haidy plants that have been tested in this 
hardy climate. I go the world over to get the 
be+t. My catalogue offers over 1) kinds of 
plants rh ubs, vines. &c.. tells bow 10 grow and 
where to plant. en for 2c. stamp. 

F. H. HOR-FORD, Charlotte. Vt. 


Money Found 


By buying from us. If you want 
Fruit Trees, Roses, Shrubs, Etc., 





Bechtel’s 


TREES 







Double Flowering 
CRAB. 


The finest hardy sweet- 
scented flowering tree. 


Address the Introducer, 


THEO. BECHTEL, Staunton, III. 


Evergreens, Hardy Shrubs, 
Azaleas, finest Rhododendrons, 
Japan Maples, Roses, Hedge 
Plants, Vines, Herbaceous 
Plants, Choice Fruits. Low Prices. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


Fred. W. Kelsey, 145 Broadway, New York. 


Please mention this paper. 








THE PARAGON GHESTNUT, | 


The Kind to Grow for Profit. 
2,000 TREES FOR SALE. 


Address the introducers, 
H. M. ENGLE & SON, Marietta Pa. 








drop us a postalcard. Doit now and we will 
send FREE our’’96 CATALOGUE. It is full of 
the choicest kinds. 


Globe Nursery CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


When writing mention Gardening 


SAVE MONEY ON FRUIT PLANTS. 


Strawberries aspeclalty. 3 Farms. Immense stock. 
A No.1 plants. [0 best varieties strawberry low. Also 
best Raspberries & Blackberries. We ship plants 
by the 100.000 to all sections of the U S. every year and 
save many men much money. Nurseries buy by the ton 
to sellagain. Ouv ‘9s catalogue tells WHY we can sell 
such choice stockso cheap. Writenow. If youask, we 
send Free a “Biggle Berry Book.” with $.0 00 order. 
vu. A.E Baldwin, W st., Bridgman Mich. 


By the 100. 
PEACH REES i cae load toe 
TREES AND PLANTS, 2 ties; tt mil pay you 
N. P. BROOKS, Lakewood, (Nurseries), N. J. 
BARGAINS Soaps’ Goltan ” metres eee ie, 


Coignetiae 40c. Crimson Rambler Rose 2Cc, all 4 new 
hardy plants for $1, by mail. A. BLANC & Co, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 
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Leon Walduck, deep pink; Pres. Leon 
Simon, carmine; Mme. Thibaut, deep 
pink; Ernest Lauth, carmine. 

SINGLE VARIETIES: 

Marie Hoste, crimson with white cen- 
ter; Ralph, pure red; Jean Sisley, bright 
scarlet, Clemence Boutard, white; W. 
Holmes, scarlet; Mastodon, scarlet; Queen 
of the West, scarlet; Rev. A. Atsinson, 
brilliant crimson, is still used a good deal 
as a bedder and on account of its low 
creeping habit and charming color, be- 
sides being very free flowering was un- 
doubtedly one of our best bedders, but of 
late years it has got the bad habit of 
taking a rest during the hottest part of 
the summer and should therefore be dis- 
carded. 

VARIEGATED VARIETIES. 


Mountain of Snow, silver edged; Mme. 
Salleroi, small leaves with white edges, a 
beautiful border plant; Bronze “Wedal, 
golden bronze, dark zone with scarlet 
flowers; Happy Thought, iarge yellow 
blotches in the center of the leaves, rich 
rose flowers; Mrs. Pollock, bronze zone, 
gold edge. — JAS. JENSEN. 

Humboldt Park, Chicago, Ill. 


Cannas.—A reader asks for a few 
good cannas. Try Alphonse Bouvier, 
Charles Henderson and Flamingo in the 
way of crimsons; Eldorado as a yellow; 
Florence Vaughan, spotted yellow; Egan- 
dale for vivid effect at a distance; 
Madame Crozy, yellow edged, and Queen 
Charlotte as a deeply golden-banded 
variety. Allof the above are compara 
tively inexpensive. But if you want a 
gem in the way of Queen Charlotte, try 
Souvenir d’Antoine Crozy; it is expensive 
yet, though; probably a dollar a plant. 
Of course, if one can afford it, he should 
also try the new Italia, but it costs $5. 


THE EcypTiIAN LUFFA, or vegetable 
sponge.—I send you some seeds of this 
interesting member of the cucumber fam- 
ily. They were obtained from plants 
grown in a warm greenhouse by Mr. 
James C.Sage at Tarrytown. He got 
the seeds from a traveler from Egypt. 
The fruits are cylindrical, fibrous, and 
contain many seeds; the dried fruit 
divested of the seeds becomes like a fine 
sponge and as such appears in commerce. 

New York. J. I. Donan. 


GARDENING grows better with every 
issue, itis almost a snare to me, it is so 
delightful. R. A. 












and Ornamental trees, Nursery grown. 
250 Choice Evergreens, 10 varieties $2. 
400 Ornamental trees, 6 varieties, $2; 6 
other $5 and $10 bargains, 100 Scotch 
Pine, 2 ft. high, $8; 1,000 10 to 12 inches 
$10. All other varieties and sizes 
Bécheap. Local Agents Wanted. Send 
~ for Illustrated Catalogue. FREE. 


D. HILL, .“otncee, iitinors’ 
vee} OHOIGE PLANTS, ¢ xx. 
FOR BEDDINC. $1.00 buys a big jot that 


will please. 
DANIEL K. HERR, Box 496, Lancaster, Pa. 


ITUATION WANTED-—By a first-class gardener 
S and florist, German. single. 15 years’ experience: 
had charge of private place, and wants a similar situ- 
ation; best references, Inquire of 











grow easier from seed than you think. 


JOHN MATHI, State Hospital, Utica, N. Y. 
Try it. One collection of 5 different 
varieties, including cultural directions 


PALMS 50c. One collection of 12 different va- 


rietles of imported flower seeds in plain packets, d0c. 
J. L. SCHILLER, Rutherford. N J. 


BY MAIL. Catalogue Free. 


HRYSANTHEMUM 
WM. G. McTEAR, Princeton, N. J. 
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LOSES AT 3S Cents 


fe) 


“OUR RAINBOW COLLECTION’ 
or 20 ROSES FOR $1, uae 


e BY MAIL 


‘The Roses we send are on their own roots, from 10 to 15 inches 
D 5 high, and will bloom freely this Summer, either in pots or planted 
in yard. They are hardy ever-bloomers. Please examine the below 
aa) list of 20 choice fragrant monthly Roses, and see if you can dupli- 
(S ca‘e them anywhere for an amount so small as ®1. Theyare nearly 
NN all new kinds. We guarantee them to reach youin good condition, 
4 We also GUARANTEE THEM TO BE THE BEST DOLLAR’S 
WORTH OF ROSES YOU EVER PURCHASED. 
Augusta Victoria, pure white, always in bloom. Cham>ion 
ofthe World, (New) rich bright pink, finest rose grown. Star of 
Gold, the queen of all yellow roses. Marion Dingee, richest velyty 
crimson in clusters. Colthilde Soupert, everxbody’s favorite, always in 
bloom. Bridesmaid, rich pink, none better. Pearl of the Gardens, deep 
golden yellow. Scarlet Bedder, the richest of all red roses, Senator Me- 
Naughton, lovely canary yellow. Sunset. yellow, highly colored. Franciska 
Kruger, coppery yellow and peach. Marie Guillot, the greatest of all pure white 
roses. Duchess de Brabant, amber rose, tinged apricot yellow. Madame Camille, 
beautiful salmon and rosy flesh. Grace Darling, clear maroon red passing to lake, 
elegant. Catherine Mermet, everybody’s favorite. Md. de Watteville, rosy blusk, 
bordered deep crimson, Rheingold, beautiful shades of saffron and tan. Md. 
Welche, amber yellow, tinged with copper and orange. Md. Moste, immense large 
double pure white, very fragrant. 
We willalso send our Iron Clad Collection of 14 Mardy Roses, all different 


ARE ON 
THEIR.OWN 

¢ FOR THEM OMe TS ‘ colors, #1. Try a set. 20 Chrysanthemums, ail prize winners, #1. 16 Gera- 

S niums, double and single flowered, and seented, &1. 15 choice Begonias, differ- 


ent kinds, #1. _40 packets choice Flower Seeds, all different kinds, #1. Our handsome, illustrated Catalogue, de- 
scribing above Roses, Plants and all Seeds, mailed for 10 cts. stamps. Don’t place your order before seeing our prices 
WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. We have large two year old roses for immediate effect. Liberal premiums to club 
raisers, or how to get your seeds and plants free. We are the LARGEST ROSE GROWERS IN THE WORLD. Our 


sales of Rose Plants alone last season exceeded a million anda half. When you order Roses, Plants and Seeds, you 


Try us, Address, GOOD & REESE 60., Box 2, Champion City Greenhouses, Springfield, Ohio. 


-JARLINGION 
Tested Seeds 


This seal, placed on a package of seed, signifies to seed wise 
people that the contents are fertile seeds of the choicest 
selection. That they have been selected by 2 market gar- 
dener for market gardeners, and carefully tested at 
ARLINGTON FARMS. That they are not only sure to grow 
wherever planted, but will produce -just what is repre- 
sented, whether vegetable or flower seeds. Our new book 
for 1896 is resplendent with correct photographs, showing 
where and how Arlington Seeds are grown. It has 
been compiled with special thought for the amateur 
gardener, and will prove an invaluable instructor to 
all who receive it. We send it free to all mentioning 

this paper. 


W. W. RAWSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Buy Seeds of BURPEE 


Get the BEST and Save Money! 
BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL,—The Leading American Seed Catalogue. 


A handsome new BOOK of 184 pages; Beautiful Colored Plates. 


Tells all about the BEST SEEDS that Grow! Rare NOVELTIES for 1896, 
that can not be had elsewhere. Price 10 cts, (less than cost), but mailed FREE to all 
who intend to purchase Seeds, Plants, or Bulbs. Write TO-DAY! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


SEE, iiits! 


Ornamental trees and plants, wholesale 


: P 
My 


“ROSES: 







































S BEST OF THE SEASON ¢ 


FREE TO ALL $ 
J 


and retail. Catalogues free. Send wants. 
° Gatien Large orders a specialty. 
pareeeeeseeees WN LEBANON SPRINGS, NY. U.S. A 





BLOOMINGTON (Phoenix) NURSERY. ... 
600 Acres. Thirteen Greenhouses. 


Trees Plants 


We offer a large and fine stock of every description 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Vines, Small Fruits, Hedge Plants, 
Fruit and Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced 
Catalogue mailed tree. Hstablished 1852. 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Sue, to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Il, 


For 25c. in stamps I 

will mail my practical 

1 treatise on “Grap2 Cult- 

ure,” or for $1 00 12 first- 

class vines, 2 each, Niagara. Pocklington, Delaware. 

Brighton. Worden and Wilder—best white. red and 

black varieties—or choice of the same, with book free, 

or 20 Concords and book. Ordernow. Will mail bock 

at once. the vines in early spring. postpaid. safe arrival 
in good condition guaranteed. Price list free. 

J. H. TRYON, Willoughby, Ohio. 


ALL THE 1896 NOVELTIES S™prxse'Noee: 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


1896. a 
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NEW, RAREand BEAUTIFUL PLANTS, BULBS and FRUITS 


ALL THE NOVELTIES OF THE SEASON. 


PLANTS: New Asparagus Sprengeri, 40c; New Allamanda, Williamsi, 25c; 
New Bougainvillea, 25c; New Caryopteris, 20c; New Carex, 25c; New Chrys- 
anthemum William Simpson, 60c; New Yellow Plume, 40c; Kioto Pink, 25c; 
Green Chrysanthemum, 50c; New Coleus for 1896, 15c¢; New Crimson 
Clematis, 30c; Dolichos Japonicus, 30c; Double New-Life Geranium, 25c; 
Ivy Geranium, Ryecroft Surprise, 20c; New Justicia Velutina, 30c; New 
Double Golden Rudbeckia, 40c; Crimson Rambler Rose, lic: New Golden 
Rambler Rose, 50c; New Carmine Pillar Rose, 75c; Shamrock Pea (Blue- 
oxalis), 20c; Blue Solanum, 20c; Solanum Wendlandi, 30c; Strobilanthes, 15c; 
Spiraea, Anthony Waterer, 20c; Thyrsacanthus, 20c; The Green Rose, 20c; 
Tecoma Smithi, 20c; Tetranema Mexicana, 20c, and 100 others. 


NEW FRUITS— 


NEW CANNAS for 1896. NEW DAHLIAS for 1896. °' SER?” 
The White Canna, 60c; The Pink Canna, 50c; Queen Charlotte, 25c; twelve 
New Cannas offered for the first time, $6; Crozy’s New Cannas, 1894-95, 
cheap; all other Cannas grown in this country, 50 Cannas, all distinct, good 
sort for $5; twenty Cannas Dwarf French by mail, $1. 


DAHLIA MRS. PEART, 30c. Allthe newest Eng'ish French and Ameri- 
can Dahlias at low prices. Hight Dahlias tor $1; Purple Calla, 60c; Yellow Calla, 
$1; Black Calla, 20c; White Calla, 15¢; Hemanthus Kalbreyeri. formerly $5. now 
50c and 75e; Hardy Amaryllis Hallyi. 40c; Lilium Giganteum, 50c; Iris Robinson- 

colors, 50c; six Gloxinias. 50c; four Amaryllis, 50ec: five 


5 Lilies, 50c; 12 Lilies. all named, $1; 6 Begonias in five 


VITIS COICNETIAE, the Crimson Glory Vine, 40c. 
Bismarck apple-fruit. when 2 years old, 40c; strawberry x raspberry, 20c: rasp- 
berry x blackberry. 60c: Mayberry. 20c: muskberry. 25c; currant x gooseberry, 
$1; winter cherry physalis, 25c—all excellent new things. 


janum, rare, #1; Lycoris Aurea, 30c—all bargains. 

BARGAI NS fancy Caladiums. 50c; twelve Montbretlias in six sorts. 25¢; 
twelve Zephvranthes, four sorts, 15c; three Crinums, three 

sorts, 50ec. SEEDS AND RARE NOVELTIES _ Fifty Bulbs in ten sorts, 50c; 100 

Bulbs, fifteen sorts, #1; Gladioli, 60 for 50c, 100 for $1. Everything free by mail. 





8@S= All the above are special offers to readers mentioning GARDENING, as they will not be found in our catalogue and may not be offered again. 


Catalogue of Japanese flower pots or novelties FREE. 


Note—Being about to remove our five 
greenhouses, devoted to Cacti, we will until May sell 
Book on Cacti, 116 
pages, 160 illustrations and catalogue on Cacti, 10c, 


off our Cacti at a great sacrifice. 


12 Cacti for $1, six Cacti for 50c. 
The $2,500 Italian Cannas—we 


Catalogues of new and rare plants FREE. Catalogue of Bulbs FREE. Catalogue of Cacti FREE. 


A. BLANC & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


314 AND SIG NorRTH ITITH ST. 
have them BOTH and offer one of each, Austria and Italia, for $10. 








Over 250,000 Farmers, 
Market Gardeners and Citi- 
zens attest tothe auperiority of 


SALZER’S SEEDS. 


We arethe only seedamenin 
America making a specialty 
of Farm seeds, and are the 
largest growers of Oazte, 
Wheut, Potatoes $1.50 a bbl., 
Grasses, Clovers, Fodder 


Plants, ete., in the world. 
1,000,000 ROSES, 


Plants and Small Fruits. 
VEGETABLES. 


Enormous Stocks, Northern 
Grown Onion Seed only 90c. 
per pound. All prices low. 

85 Pkgs. Earliest Vegeta- 
bles, postpaid, #1; 10 pkgs. 
Flower Sceda, 25c. 

Mammoth Catalog and 10 
pkgs. Grains and Grasses, 10c. 

Catalog free for 5c. postage. 


JOHNA.SALZER SEED CO. 
LA CROSSE, WIS.: 


_ EVERGREENS, 


We «wr Largeststock in Amer- 
% ica, including 
‘Colorado Blue Spruce 
* and Douglas Spruce 
ye © of Colorado. 
“— Also Ornamental, 
Mie Shadeand Forest Trees, 
Mijas Tree Seeds, Etc. 
eR. DOUGLAS & SONS, 
= Waukegan, IIL 














Of all kinds, true to name and fresh. 


Jos. F. Dickmann, 


1110 N. Third St., and Gravois and Oregon Ave., 
Send for my New Catalogue, FREE. Sr. Louis, Mo 


1840. QLD COLONY NURSERIES, — 1896. 


Hardy Shrubs, Trees, Vines, Ever= 
greens and Perennials...... 


A large and fine stock of well-rooted plants, 
grown in a sandy loam. Good plants, best sizes 
for planting; very cheap. 

Priced Catalogue free on application. 


B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass. 


ORCHIDS. & 


12 Best free growing and profuse flow- 
ering Orchids for amateurs, for $10.00. 


Wl. MATHEWS, Utica, N. Y. 


PLEASE MENTION GARDENING. 

















Andorra Nurseries 


WILLIAM WARNER HARPER, [lanager, Chestnut Hill, PHILA., PA. 


| 90 Acres of well=-grown Trees, Shrubs, Roses and Fruit 


SPECIALTIES: 


LARGE Specimen Ornamental Trees, 
| Hardy Rhododendrons and Azaleas. 


VIGTORIA REGIA SYMPHAEAS AND NELUMBIUMS 


We strongly recommend our new strain of Victoria regia, 
which is superior to the old type in vigor, size of leaf and free flowering qualities. Seed may be sown 
till early in March and produce flowering plants this season, $3.00 per dozen. Seed of Nymphzea sown 
now will produce flowering plants this summer; start tubers of tropical varieties now. 

This department is under the personal supervision of the well known specialist Wm. Tricker, who 
has merged his stock into ours. ag-Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 1896 fora stamp, describes every- 
thing in Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BY THE 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS mictics. 


5 DOZEN PLANTS BY MAIL (assorted), $1.00. 
Berlin (New), $1.00 Doz.; $3.00 per 100; $10.00 per 1000. 
500,000 Asparagus Roots. 20,000 Apple Trees. 
20,000 Peaches, Champion and Crosby. 
By mail, 2 for 25 cts.; 5 for 50 ets.; 12 for $1.00 ; 100 for $6.00, 
Send postal for 20-page catalogue. Free at once. 


BERLIN NURSERIES, Berlin. Md. 


300 58 
acres NUT AND FRUIT CULTURE vea-. 1896 
MORE PROFITABLE than WHEAT or COTTON, with less LABOR and RISK. Send 
for catalogue illustrating and describing best varieties. ALPHA, theearliest Chestnut, 
opens Sept. 5th to 10th without frost; RELIANCH, the most productive; PARRYS’ 
GIANT, the largest, six inches around; PARAGON, RIDGELEY and others. 
WNT STARR, “the perfection of early Apples.’ BISMARCK, fruits at two years’ old; 
| bil ! PARLIN’S BEAUTY, the handsomest; LINCOLN CORELESS, KOONCE, GOL- 
iW) DEN RUSSET, ANGEL and other Pears. JAPAN QUINCE COLUMBIA, a hand- 
some shrub, producing a VALUABLE fruit unequaled for jelly. 
JAPAN 


SMALL FRUITS, RARE NOVELTIES, and vaLuaBLE introductions. 
ee PARRYS’ POMONA NURSERIES, PARRY, NEW JERSEY. 
E G EENS and General Nursery Stock, Ornamental and 

Useful. Immense stock, large assortment. 


Wholesale and Retail. Prices very low. Send for complete Price List mailed Fvee. 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO., Evergreen, Door Co, Wis. 


ARDY ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, VINES, EVER- The finest general assortment of Hardy Orna- 

> ants In America, wo hundre age 

GREENS, AND HARDY HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS, illustrated descriptive catalogue on eae 
tion. Plans and estimates furnished. Send your list of needs for special rates. 

{THE READING NURSERY, JACOB . MANNING, Proprietor, READING, MASS. 


L000,000 TREES. 


15 CANNAS named varieties $5, 20 unnamed Can- 
nas $1. 100 for $4, all postpaid: send for catalogue. A. 
BLANC & CO,, Philadelphia, Pa. 











GREENVILLE. CROSBY. 











Wim 


E 























Over 1,000 varieties. Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Vines, Roses, etc. All standard and 
special varieties. Send for Illustrated Cata- 
logue. W.S. LITTLE & CO., Rochester, N.Y. 
N. Y. City, 52 Exchange Place. 








SPECIAL Bismarck apple 40c. Mavberry ‘0c. straw- 

berry x raspberry 20c, raspberry x 
blackberry 50c. the 4 for $1, by mail. A. BLANC & Ca. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HOW I GROW AMARYLLIS. 


Late in the 60’s a neighbor bought 
some bulbs of A. Johnsoni. It was her 
practice to plant them in the border every 
spring and lift and pot them in the fall. 
It happened in the autumn of 1872 or’73, 
that in lifting, one bulb wascut in twoat 
right angles to its height and about 
through the middle up and down; the 
pieces lay in the sun all day and late in the 
afternoon were given to my mother with 
the remark ‘‘] have heard that they would 
grow, try them.’’ Both pieces grew. 
Since then the culture has been to keep 
the earth in the po's moist at all times, 
never allowing the bulbs to dry off. 
When budding and blooming water is 
given very freely, Every fall the offsets 
are removed and potted (they always 
root and thrive) any soil that is shaken 
off in removing the offsets is replaced, 
about an inch of the top soil is taken off 
and an equal quantity of good rich earth 
putin. They are grown two to three in 
a 6-inch pot. The pots stand in a little, 
south-front room where the artificial 
temperature ranges about 65° during the 
day and ten to fifteen degrees lower at 
night. The house is heated by a furnace 
and is less than half a mile from Lake 
Michigan. Under the above treatment 
they are never diseased; they give as 
many as five blooming periods in two 
years, two to three flower stalks ata 
time to each bulb and produce offsets in 
abundance. W. H, B. 

The Rookery, Chicago. 


STREPTOCARPUS WENDLANDII is a won- 
derfully fine greenhouse plant, bearing 
only one leaf, and several scapes of pretty 
bluish flowers from midsummer till fall. 
But the one-leaf awkwardness of the 
plant is overcome if three or more young 
plants are potted together and so 
arranged that the leaves all point out- 
ward and about equi-distant. Itis prop- 
agated from seed. 





When you write an 
advertiser please state 
that you saw the adv. 
in GARDENING. 


A NEW MAGAZINE 


GARDENS AND GARDENING. With De- 
scriptions of Trees, Shrubs, Vines and 
Flowers. Newport Series. By Lucius D. 
Davis, Newport, R. I., Editor and proprietor. 


This new Magazine, in addition to general 
descriptions of Trees, Plants, Vines and Flowers, 
will givein each number an outline sketch and 
manner of planting one of the famous Newport 
Gardens. These articles will be illustrated, so as 
to show the effects of artistic grouping in the use 
of ornamentals. At the close of the Newport 
series, it is proposed to extend similar treatment 
to other noted gardens in different sections of the 
country. 

Printed on heavy paper, with broad margins 
and in the best style of the printer’s art. Two 
numbers, October and November. have already 
been issued, one sketching a Model City Garden, 
and the other a Seaside Villa at the water’s edge. 

Price, $2.00 a year; single copies 20 cts. Ad-= 

dress name of Magazine, or Proprietor, New= 

port, R. 1. 





We have received the January issue of Ze Cozl 
Spring Hustler, and find it full of interesting mat- 
ter pertaining to fencing. If any of our readers 
are not receiving that paper a copy will be mailed 
them gratuitously by addressing the Page Fence 
Co., Adrian, Mich. 


If you like Gardening 
please recommend it to 
your friends. 








| alogue. 





BIG BARGAINS=;--... 
== AND SEEDS 


our CRAND SET of 13 Elegant Ever-blooming ROSES for only 


5Octs. by mail, post-paid, safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 





These roses are fine healthy plants and will bloom all this Summer in pots or planted out. Wo 
guarantee them to be by far the best 50 cts. you ever invested in roses, as follows: 


Kaiserin Augusta Victoria,—_(New.) Pure White elegant. Grace Darling,— 

Silvery, Peach a beauty. Clothilde Soupert,—This is eieevbeaee ieiewuBKidcs: 

maid,—the most charming Pink Rose. Pearl of the Gardens,—Deep Golden Yel- 

low. Sunset,—Beautiful shades of Copper and Gold. Searlet Bedder.—the richest 

and brightest of all Red Roses. franciska Kruger,— ye.low flushed pink charming 
Mad. de Watteville,—the famous Tulip Bose. BRheingold,—deep Citron and Gold, a remarkable 
color. Mad. Welche, Amber Yellow, deepening toward the center. Mad. Hoste,—A Pure Snow 
White, none better. Duchess de Brabant,—Amber Rose, delicately tinged apricot. 


what You Can Buy for 50 Cents. 


Set 34—13 Ever-blooming Roses all different . 50 e./Set42—20 L . 50e€ 
** 35-12 Fragrant Carnation Pinks, 12 kinds, 50 €.) + 43-35 Lares Elev ered ee erd * "1 50e. 
36— 8 Lovely Flowering Begonias,all sorts ,50 e “ 44-12 Doubleand SingleFuchsias,all colors 50 c. 


*’ 37-13 Geraniums, all colors and kinds ; 
- sae Choise Prize Chrysanthemums, 50 e. . a en choice Hardy Shrubs, 6 sorts, os & 
oice Decorative Palms, try them, 50e. 46—80 Pkts Flower Seeds, notwo alike. - - 


*° 40— 5 Dwarf French Cannas,5kinds, . SOc. ‘* 47-20 Pkt’s elegant Sweet Peas,all different50 c. 
*+ 41—12 Sweet Scented Double Tube Koses, 50.) ‘‘ 48-18 Pkt’s Choice Vegetable Seeds 18 sorts 50 c. 


You may select helf of any two sets for 50 cents, or 3 complete sets for $1 25, any 5 sets for $2.00. the 
entire 15sets for $5.00; or half of each set for$2.50. Get your neighbor to club with you. Our catalogue 
free. ORDEB TO-DAY. We will hold the plants and ship them any time you may desire. Address, 


THE CREAT WESTERN PLANT CO..SPRINCFIELD, OHIO. 


rees and Small Fruits. We havea 3 
large and full assortment of all lead- 8 
ing varieties of Peach, Apple, Pear, & 


Plum, Cherry, etc. Largest stock of small 
fruits in the United States. Estimates given 
on large lots at reduced rates. Send for our | 
illustrated catalogue aud save money. 

REID’S NURSERIES, BRIDGEPORT, OHIO. 


THE ORIGINATORS OF THE STANDARD FLOWER POTS. Our capacity now is 


(2,000,000 STANDARD FLOWER POTS 


f Stents YRAR. : tes" A full line of Bulb Pans. 
ond odeess)~6©—COUd he Whilldin Pottery Company, 


BRANCH WAREHOUSES: 
Randolph Ave. & Union St., Jersey City. N. J. 713 TO 719 WHARTON SrT., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Jackson Ave. & Pearson St., Long Island City, N. Y. 

















LORENTZ 


PEACH. 


TIMBRELL 


STRAWBERRY. / 


ELDORADO 


BLACKBERRY. 











Wc. 
wy ~4 
7 wy”. 


Fr 


For Quick Shipment 


HOT-BED SASH, 


NOT GLAZED, 184 inches thick. 
THESE SIZES_IN STOCK: 





Zadeh 36 (8) 9 Klocarice 3 rows, 10 in. glass. 
3 ft.3in.x6f ...4 rows, 8 in. glass. 


Made of strictly clear CYPRESS 
LUMBER and warranted. 


FIRST-CLASS. 


jes’ Write for prices, delivered. 
State quantity wanted. 


LOGKLAND LUMBER G0. 


LOCKLAND, Ohio. 
RF EI FPR IR IG 
12 Lilies. such as Auratum, Hlegans, Specio- 


LILIES sum, Pardalinum, Candidum, Longiflorum 
Umbellatum, Splendens. etc.. by mail, for $1. five for 
50c. A. BLANC & Co., Philadelphia, Pa,; send for cat 





Dealersot 
Ameria. 


@ For pamphlets 
address 


B. HAMMOND, 


Fishkill-on 
Hudson, N. Y. 








When you write an 
advertiser please state 
that you saw the adv. 
in GARDENING. 
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St., 
ILL. 


No Coils or Cast Iron Sections. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


BEST IN USE 
Wilks Mig. Co., ° Gsickad 


FOR GREENHOUSES, enatr*"" 


All Steel. 





WILKS wiStée HEATER. 





JOHN C. MONINGER CO, 


Cypress 


WRITE 
Green-House | 
Ah Construction 
to C 
307 Material. 


Hawthorne Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


When writing mention Gardening. 





EPPING 


Steam Pumps, 












































































































ETT 


For WATER SUPPLY 
and DEEP WELLS. 


EPPING, CARPENTER & GO, tt. 
2420 Penn Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


“Peter Phillips, Punxsutawney, Pa., uses no 
other pump in his brewery.” 

“Peter Shaver, Wegee, O., uses no other pump 
in his coal mines ”’ 




















VALVES, 


FITTINGS 
AND 
VENTILATING 
APPARATUS. 
0 
COLDWELL- 
WILCOX CoO., 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


SMALL FRUIT 


GRAPEVINES, 


PLANTS. 


You willmissa GOOD THING if you fail to send for 
Willett’s 


CataiozneElgene Willett & Son, N.Collins, N.Y. 
3 BEGONIAS and 3 GLOXINIAS for 50 cls, 


4 Amaryllis for 50c 5 fancy Caladiums 50c. 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; seud for catulugue, 




























































































































HITCHINGS & CO. 


Established 50 Years. 


Horticultural Architects and Builders 


And Largest Manufacturers ot 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 
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The highest awards recei 
Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palm Houses, etc. erected complete with our Patent Iron 


Frame Construction. 
SEND FOUR CENTS FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, 


233 Mercer Street, NEW YORK. CITY. 
H. M1. HOOKER COMPANY, 


+ «+ 57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 
GLASS 


FOR GREENHOUSES. —as> 


Plate, Window and Art Glass, Paints, Oils, Etc. 











Announcement to Florists.___—_!!, 


We desire to announce the dissolution of the firm of Sipfie, Dopffel & Co., and to introduce to the trade 
its successor, The SYRACUSE POTTERY Co., which will be under the management of William Dopffel 
and Conrad Breitschwerth. The business will be conducted as heretofore. except on a larger scale to 
meet the growing demand for our goods, We have accordingly enlarged our plant and capacity and with 
unsurpassed facilities are now prepared to fill the ed eet order on short notice. Our latest improved 
machines are turning out the best and most serviceable flower pots in the market, and assuring you of 
our intention to lead in further improvements we solicit a continuance of your patronage in the belief 
that we can supply just what is needed at a price and in a manner satisfactory to all. 
Send for price list and samples and we know you will give usanorder........ 


SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., Office 403 N. Salina St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


WATER 


For Your 

GREEN HOUS:, 

ROSE HOUSE, 
NURSERY, 


Conservatory, Lawn, 
House, Garden,Stock 
orany other purpose. 


Send sou itustrate: Catalogue HOT-AIR 
DELAMATER-RIDER ano PU [Vf P|N(; 


DELAMATER-ERICSSON 
umpinc— ENGINE. 
ENCINE. 
Their operation is so simple and 
safethatachildcanrunthem They 


will pump water from shallow 
streams or any k.nd of well. The 
can be arranged for any kind of fue 
Capacity 1.500 to 30,0U9 galions 
of water a day, according to size. 


The De Lamater Iron Works, 
467 ‘West, Broadway, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. : 
When writing mention Gardening. 
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Plenty of ? 
y of Money ? 
And land? Then buy all kinds of wire fences 

offered, and give them a fair test. Suchan 

object lesson will prove valuable for yourself, 

your neighbors, and the 

PAGE Waves MIDE FENCE Of Adrian, Mich, 


Bound Volumes 
GARDENING. 


Vols. 1 and 2, bound in half leather 
in uniform style with complete indexes, 
$2.25 each, postpaid. 

Vol 3, bound in style uniform with 
Vols. 1 and 2, price $3.25 postpaid. 

The set of three volumes by express, 
not prepaid, $7.00. These three vol- 
umes, with their complete indexes, are 
alone an exceedingly valuable horti- 
cultural library. 


THE GARDENING CO. 
Monon Building, CHICAGO. 


ERICSSON, 








EMERSON 


H PATENT BINDER 


‘A FILE 
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Quite ape! when 








When you write an 
advertiser please state 


mM _ And Permanent 
i) Binding for Music, |# 
(I Periodicals,Photos |W 
My Of Goods, Samples 

, \ot Fabries, etc. 


BB teaco. || | that you saw the adv. 
. —= in GARDENING, 
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LORD & BURNHAM CO., 


— 
250,000 Peach Trees Horticultural Architects ® Builders, 


rotine Plum best Eup. and Jap. 
aay 000 Pear Std. axid Dwr fe ss 
75,000 Cherry, Morellos, Hearts,etce 
000 Apple, Quince, Apricot, 
100/008 Nut Bearins Trees. 
2,000,000 Small Fruits and Grapes. 
750,000 Roses,Everblooming& Hardy. 


1,000 Car Loads Ornamentals, 


Full supply Flower and Vegetable Seeds 
Plants, Bulbs, ete, Elegant 168 pare 
catalogue free. Send for it before buying. 
Everything mail size postpaid. Larger by ex- 
press or freight. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. We occupy 1'émileson the bank of 
Lake Erie. No hardier, healthier trees are grown 
on the continent. Why not procure the best 
direct from the grower and avoid all com- 
missions. It willsave you money. 


42nd YEAR. 1000 ACRES. 
29 GREENHOUSES. ¢ 


THE STORRS & HARRISON 6€O., 


PAINESVILLE,O. Box 189. 








SR men i) ai ames MG eee fat) tom Ay mom A omens At omen b4 ems 
[ The choicest 01 
BE MAGNOLIAS, | 
JAPANESE MAPLES ; 


and other TREES 
Ss & SHRUBS 


Zs are accurately de- 
scribed in our New 
Catalogue. Profusely 
illustrated, including 
three lithographs. 
Contains prices of 
large and small 

=m trees, speci- 
mens for immediate effect; 
and special prices for quanti- 
ties. A Guide to Tree Plant- 
ing. The most complete catalogue of its 
kind ever published. 6 cents in stamps. 


THOS, MEEHAN & SONS, 


Germantown, Philadelphia, 


bes pallens tvanrapbeahdee A ding Vaal src tre ea Ral 
DOWN?’ T buy worthless nursery 


stock and WASTE many years of 
VALUABLE TIME waiting results 


and finally lose yourMONEY. 
But send to the 


OON 


Company who haye the 


FINEST NURSERY STOCK 


at Reasonable Prices. 
New Catalog for 1896. Send for one. Free. 
Estimates furnished, Correspondence solicited. 


THE WM. H. MOON COMPANY, Morrisville, Pa. 
New, Rare and Beautiful Plants 


Lord Penzance’s new hybrid Sweet Briars. Old 
Garden Roses; New Roses; Standard Roses. 
Philadelphus Lemoinei; New Lilacs; Lonicera 

Hildebrandtii; Spirza ‘‘Anthony Waterer.’’ 

A large collection of rare hothouseand greenhouse 
plants, Anthuriums, Alocacias, Orchids, etc. 

Rare Conifers and other beautiful Evergreens. 

Magnolias, Japanese Maples, with other choice 
frees and shrubs. 

PAEONIES—A large collection of the finest in cul- 
tivation. Hardy Perennials, Phloxes, Japan- 
ese Iris, Roses, Clematis, etc. New and Stand- 
ard Fruits, etc. 

a@-Catalogues on application. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


FLOWER POTS. 
STANDARD 


You will make a mistake if you place your 
orders for flower pots this Spring without 
first receiving our estimates for same. 

Our plant is now the Largest in the World. 
Our stock unlimited. Our goods equaled 
by none. 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 
North Cambridge, Mass. 
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STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING rt 


Plans and estimates furnished on sypplication. o> be Weleneuee 





Largest builders of Greenhouse Structures. Six highest Awards at the World’s Fair. 


¢2°-Send Four Cents Postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Architectural Office, 
160 FIFTH AVE.,, cor. 2lst St.. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., 


Factory: Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 






LVM UMS PPV Pv vee eel ly IM eee Le 


The Velocity or Direction of the Wind < 


does not affect the temperature in ‘‘Little ¢& 
Giant’? heated buildings. Conservatories, #? 
and other buildings, are uniformly warmed 
by the 


“LITTLE GIANT” HOT WATER HEATER. 
American Botler Company |i; 


NEW YORK: 94 Center St. CHICAGO: 84 Lake St. | 
‘*WE HEAT THE WORLD.” CATALOGUB? 


UTE UE ESE NDP GBT SDP SUP MDT SEP AP ADOSER UB UDP NEP UB MEP SUP' UDP NEP QD OPP NEP RB OBPNEP "UBT SBPTGRTG RT SEP TUR SBY EP APY SBP TUP ADT SUP SUPT NB? SUPA SBP TERT QDY 


TRE ES Small Fruits, Grapes Shrubs, 


Roses, Evergreens, Hardy 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 


Plants. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


New Catalogue, beautifully illustrated. vee to regular 
Established over Half a Century ago. 


customers, to others 10c. for postage. 


anadscape a 
gud full information on nguiry. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


UATE UNELERLULETLLGORKGAUOGALOGGLOLGALUGATULGAACORRUUOATUCARCOATIOONVVOOTCOTOUONTUOATUOONTUOGTIOONTLONVEOAUUOATIUONILONTOLOQNLOOTILOAUOAAUGARLANILL 


DREER’ RELIABLESEE DS 


PLANTS and BULBS 


= Are everywhere known as The BEST, Why risk poor ones when the best cost no more. Send postage 

= ae! ics eel Carden Calcnass for 1896-—richly illustrated; two colored plates on cover, 

= everything New and Old,of Merit, HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 

QUTUUOUUUUQUAUUNUUULUUUQOUIIQUQUQUUANCTULUCUUUQAAUATUUUGQUQAUANIOUUGUQUQQQOONCAOOUQUOQQOQEOUUEUGQQOQQOGUOROUOGQOOQOOONIOUUGUQQUOOEANA LULU Ill 
Finest of Sweet Potatoes, as superior to 
common sorts as sweet corn is to field. 


YAM Strawberry Plants, 6 each Oriole, Ideal, Giant, 
ames SUGAR YAM, finest and sweetest of all. () 


Tubbs and L. Thompson, postpaid, $2.50 
BUSH Y SH YAM, greatest novelty of the age. Exotic 


1000 best 4 ley purchaser’s expense, 
$2.50; 12 Miller Raspberry. 10 Peach trees and 
Fruits for the tropical orchard house a specialty. 
ROSE VALLEY NURSERIES, 


1 Ridgely Chestnut, postpaid, $2.50. Millions of 
Send for list, Dongola, Dl. 
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Planting plansand specifica | 
tions furnished and visits for | ' 
' consultation made, References ! 
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Northern Grown Acclimated Strain 


Plants, Peach, Apple, Pear and Nut trees. 
CHAS. WRIGHT, Seaford, Del. 


», 











$2.00 A YEAR. 
24 NUMBERS. 


Vol. IV. 





SINGLE Copy 
10 CENTs. 


No. 86. 











MR. BARR’'S BEGONIAS. 


\ 











The Greenhouse. 








BEGONIAS AND HOW TO GROW THEM. 


The accompanying illustration, en- 
graved froma photograph, shows a 
group of begonias, ferns and foliage plants 
in the winter garden greenhouse of Mr. 
Wm. Barr of Orange, N.J. The begonia 
in front in flower is Manicata aurea var- 
iegata; the fern immediately. below it is 
Davallia Fijiensis; those to the left and 
right are Adiantum cuneatum. The Rex 
begonia to the left in front of the adian- 
tum is grandis; the one in front of the fern 
to the right is Robt. Jenkins.’ In front of 
grandis is’ Bertha MacGregor, and that: 


below Robert Jenkins is B. Rex Fire King. 
The little plant in flower at the right 
hand corner is the violet flowered Saint- 
pauliaionantha. Inthe groups are also 
the following varieties of Begonia Rex: 
Louis Closson, Perle Humfeldt, President 
Carnot, Eclipse, Miranda, Mme. Treyve, 
Mme. Lemoine and Queen of Hanover. 
The pendent begoniasare Begonia glauco- 
phylla scandens, coming into bloom. 
The upright plant in the right hand cor- 
ner is Dacrydium cupressimum. The little 
palms showing through the begonias are 
Cocos Weddeliana, which we find very 
useful for table decoration. 


HOW WE GROW BEGONIAS 


- We make ieaf cuttings of the Rex sec- 
tion in January, cutting the leaves into 


V-shaped sections where the veins of the 
leaves meet, and put them upright in the 
cutting bench. As soon as rooted they 
are potted into 2-inch pots and repotted 
on as required. The soil should be a little 
lighter than that for the flowering sec- 
tion. The pots should be well drained. 
We grow them in the greenhouse well 
shaded all the summer, though they will 
do very nicely in ashaded place inthe gar- 
den planted out in the summer. In fact 
we use all of our old plants for bedding 
out in shady nooks in rockeries, and. for 
edging beds of fuchsias at the north side 
of buildings. If they are required for win- 
ter decoration thev should be lifted and 
potted early in September. Indoors they 
like genial warmth, shade and moisture 
without sourness. 
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The following sorts are exceptionally 
good; Louise Closson, Comtesse Louise 
d’Erdody, Magnifica, Queen of Hanover, 
President Carnot, Enfant de Nancy, La 
Perle de Paris, Mme. Treyve and Fire 
King. 

Of the upright growing or discolor-Rex 
section, which make fine specimens, the 
following are reliable varieties: Bertha 
McGregor, Beauty of Richmond, Annie 
Dorner, Perle Humfeldt and Clementina. 

The flowering begonias we root in 
March, pot on as required and plant out 
in June ina partially shady position in 
the garden. For a few weeks after plant- 
ing out we place twigs between them to 
give them a little shade for a short time 
and till they get inured to the sunshine. 
About midsummer we pull these twigs 
out and lift and pot the plants the first of 
September. We don’t shade these in 
winter, except a few, such as Olbia and 
metallica. 

The following are well known and 
proved varieties: Manicata and its var- 
iegated form, Gilsoni, Dr. Nachtigal, Paul 
Bruant, Nitida alba and President Car- 
not, all free flowering sorts; Sanderson, 
multiflora and miniata, coral flowered, 
and all good for hanging baskets or for 
pots or vases, or for bedding out inshady 
places. Rubra is a well known sort with 
scarlet rose colored flowers, and is a fine 
plant for the window or conservatory in 
winter. Glaucophylla scandens we grow 
in suspended pots; it continues in bloom 
from the middle of February till the end 
of April. As soon as it has finished 
blooming we take cuttings and when 
they are rooted potthem into 2-inch pots, 
and when they fill these with roots repot 
them, placing three plants into a 6-inch 
pot. We grow them entirely indoors ina 
shaded greenhouse, and in the fall suspend 
them from the rafters. When we bringin 
our begonias in.the fall we fumigate them 
twice a week for two or three weeks to 
keep down thrips. The soil should be 
three parts fibrous loam, one part rotted 
manure and a good sprinkling of sand. 


It is now time to start the tuberous 
rooted begonias. Choose small young 
tubers and avoid old hollow crowned 
ones. This section requires a stronger 
soil than the other. They bed out nicely 
in a partially shaded sitution, and make 
nice effects for the decoration of the green- 
house during summer and fall. 

Baronald, N. J. Wo. FITZWwiILuiaM. 


GREENHOUSE QUESTIONS. 


J. B. M. writes: “I have a greenhouse 
38 feet long by 16 feet wide, equal span, 
heated by hot water, and running north 
and south. One half of it I use for roses, 
and the other half for miscellaneous 
plants, with a propagating part 8x16 
feet. 

1. ‘Can I propagate carnations and 
roses on the bench without having it 
cased up underneath for bottom heat?”’ 

Ans. Yes, perfectly well; they willtake 
a few days longer to root. Be particular 
about having the slats in the bottom of 
the bench far enough apart to admit of 
ready drainage, and shade from sunshine. 

2. ‘Do I need tepid water for watering 
the cuttings?” 

Ans. No, not at all; better keep a bar- 
rel or tank of water under the bench in 
the greenhouse, and use the water from 
this. 

3. ‘What part of the shoot makes the 
best cutting—the tip end or the hard part 
at the base?”’ 

Ans. We like the middle part of the 
shoots of roses; the tip is too soft, and 
while the lower part may have harder 





18 FT. 


10 FT 





A LITTLE GREENHOUSE. 


wood it will strike pretty well and make 
nice plants. ' 

4. ‘Why do some of my roses burn? 
The leaves will curl upand burn to almost 
a crisp.”’ 

Ans. Some local cultural causes that 
we do not know of. In fumigating did 
you burn them? 

5. ‘‘When should I plant out my young 
roses on the benches for next winter’s 
flowers?” 

Ans. The end of May or in June. 

6. “I potted canna roots yesterday; is 
it too soon? 

Ans. Ohno! keep them cool and some- 
what dry, and let them come along 
stocky. 


7. ‘Mealy bugs on plants, best 
remedy?” 
Ans. Brush off the roughest of them, 


then prepare a bath of a solution of 
lemon oil, and dip the plants in that 
according to instructions accompanying 
the insecticide. : 

8. ‘Why do heliotrope leaves blacken 
in summer?” 

Ans. On account of a microscopic par- 
asitic insect commonly called rust. On out- 
door plants it is incurable. Rootout and 
throw the plants.away, and get fresh, 
clean stock. Some varieties, as Roi des 
Noirs, are particularly subject to this 
pest. 

9. “Best temperature to force roses? 

Ans. A night one of 56° in» winter, 
with ten to fifteen. degrees higher in sum- 
mer; as the spring advances, a propor- 
tionate increase. 

10. ‘Temperature for the other plants?’ 

Ans, That for roses will do for most 
anything, but palms, crotons, anthuri- 
ums and the like may prefer 5° to 10° 
more; and azaleas, primroses, cinerarias, 
carnations, etc., 5° to 10° less. 

11. “Is it necessary to syringe all 
greenhouse plants before fumigating the 
house so as to better preserve the foliage 
of the plants?”’ 

Ans. It is generally conceded that 
wetted leaves are not so susceptible to 
injury from tobacco smoke as are dry 
ones, and that the wetting doesn’t save 
the aphides or thrips from the deadly 
fumes; that being so, syringing is of par- 
tial help; but don’t get the ideainto your 
head that syringing is a complete safe- 
guard against injury from tobacco smoke, 
as itisn’t at all. In fumigating never let 
the smoke get hotter than 120°, and no 
harm will ensue. Some plants, as helio- 
tropes and cinerarias, are very suscepti- 
ble to injury from tobacco smoke or vapor; 
the only protection for them is cold 
smoke, and not too much of it. 

12. “About syringing. In my green- 
house are begonias, cigerarias, primroses, 


palms, abutilons, Zanzibar balsams, ferns, 
etc.; how often should they be syringed, 
and will syringing hurt any of them?”’ 

Ans. Don’t syringe any plants that 
are in bloom so as to wet the flowers is a 
good rule to go by, especially in the case 
of azaleas, cinerarias, primroses, genistas, 
carnations, begonias, geraniums and the 
like; even in the cases of callas and roses, 
while syringing does their foliage good, it 
doesn’t benefit the blossoms. Palms, 
anthuriums, rubber plant, marantas and 
the like may be syringed twice a day 
with benefit—oncein the morning or early 
in the forenoon and again early in the 
afternoon. Most ferns are benefited by 
occasional syringing providing the sur- 
face moisture dries up quick, but they 
should never be wetted on top when they 
are still damp, or at this time of yearlate 
in the afternoon. Maidenhair and pow- 
dery ferns are not benefited by overhead 
wettings except in the case of very young 
plants. 


MY LITTLE GREENHOUSE. 


The little lean-to greenhouse of which I 
send a photograph (taken last September) 
is the outgrowth of a desire to have a 
place for plants that would be more suit- 
able than the dwelling house windows, 
which were always filled in winter. I. 
would advise every one who has a love 
for flowers, andtheconvenienceto build a 
little greenhouse, to do so, but don’t 
forget that while there is a great deal of 
pleasure in cultivating plants there is too 
plenty of work connected with it. 


This little greenhouse is on the south 
side of my dwelling, is 18 feet long, 10 
feet wide, 6 feet high at the eave and 10 
feet at the back. Strong cedar posts 
were set into the ground 3 feet deep and 
upon these, inside and out, 1-inch matched 
boards were nailed, forming an air space; 
on the outside of this was put heavy 
building paper and outside of this again 
1-inch grooved siding as you see in the 
picture. The manner of building the 
frame is also shown. It is all 2x4 scant- 
ling except the two plates, the lower one 
of which on boarding being 2x8, the 
upper one, at the eave, 2x6. 


The sashes on ends were made separate 
and then fitted in; these and the sash 
bars on roof were fastened in their places 
with screws. The barsin the end sash 
are 34x14 inches, the bars on roof are 
144x2 inches.. The woodwork was given 
three coats of paint before the glass was 
putin. The glass used:was 16x24 inches 
double thick, and butted, and bedded in 
white lead putty. 

The roof in summer is shaded by an 
awning of thin muslin to which are 
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fastened 34-inch rings which run on small 
iron rods, and is raised and lowered by 
stout cordsrunning throughsmall pulleys 
at the top. 

The heating is done by a small base 
burner hot water heater incellar of dwell- 
ing, the flow and return pipesrun through 
the wall, each connecting with three lines 
of 2-inch pipe. Theconnections are formed 
with elbows and crosses and are 
lighter and neater than were cast branch 
tees used. The heater works nicely 
when regulated properly which is 
a very important matter. Have a 
damper in stove pipe and when starting 
the fire open the damper to heater and in 
pipe, and close the door; after the fire is 
burning nicely, and the water is hot, close 
the damper to heater, and partly close 
the one in the pipe and open the heater 
door a little; experience willteach how to 
regulate these to the amount of heat- 
required. 

In contemplating building a greenhouse 
of this kind the first thing considered is 
the expense, and as material and _ facili- 
ties for buying vary in different places, the 
best way to get at the expense is to ex- 
plain to a good carpenter what you 
want, he ought to be able to tell just 
what it would cost. [Rather send to 
one of the firms dealing in greenhouse 
materials and advertising in GARDENING, 
giving a diagram of your intended green- 
house, and stating exactly what you 
want, and ask what they will furnish the 
materials for. They can supply the ma- 
terials all prepared far cheaper than the 
village carpenter can get it cut out 
for.—Ep.] 


Write to any reliable dealer in hot 
water heaters, giving size of greenhouse 
and amount of glass surface, he will in- 
form you as toheaterand how much pipe 
you will need. 

The plants I grow in winter are a 
general collection, such as callas, freesias, 


Roman hyacinths, narcissus, Chinese 
primroses, daisies, marguerites, yellow 
oxalis, eupatorium, lopezias, geraniums 
and manettia vines; all these are -in 
blossom now, and later will come 
petunias, pelargoniums and Easter lilies. 
Plants mostly grown in the summer are 
fuchsias and begonias. I have a little 
propagating bed of clean lake sand in the 
warm end of the grcenhouse in which are 
easily rooted all the cuttings needed. 
Under the side benchis grown a species of 
selaginella [Kraussiana.—Ep.] which 
makes a carpet of mossy green, and 
under the end bench without pipes are 
planted a few varieties of ferns, including 
maidenhair. 


In a long narrow box next to dwelling 
house wall are grown nasturtiums trained 
on a wire netting, and they do nicely and 
are just beginning to blossom Cuttings 
of them are taken in the fall and rooted 
in water. 

The diagram of inside of the greenhouse 
shows the position of the benches, path, 
pipes, expansion tank, outside door and 
door into dwelling, whichlastistwo steps 
up from grecnhouse floor. 


The vine shown on the corner of the 
dwelling is Ampelopsis Vetchii, the large 
leaved variety [Roylei—Ep.], a very 
rapid grower. The cannas are of a large 
variety grown for its foliage. The low 
growing plants are Madame Salleroi 
geraniums, and they make a very pretty 
border. J. H. Smiru. 

Milan, O. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS IN BLOOM. 


We have the following plants now in 
bloom. Eranthemum pulchellum, a plant 
of easy culture bearing small blue flowers. 
Mahernia odorata, a neat little green- 
house shrub bearing pretty yellow bell- 
shaped flowers, it is readily increased 
from cuttings. Inipatiens Sultani is con- 





tinually covered with beautiful carmine 
scarlet or salmon colored flowers. 

Rhyncospermum jasminoides, a beauti- 
ful sweet scented and free flowering 
climbing plant, whose white jasmine-like 
flowers perfume the whole house. The 
white pea flowered swainsona, heliotrope 
and mignonette. The last named is dis- 
budded by the florists in order to secure 
long flower stems. 

Plants of Azalea mollis, Bougainvillea 
glabra, and its variety Sanderiana, are 
also in bloom. The bougainvillea will 
be very fine by Easter, and is exceedingly 
useful for cutting and decoratitive pur- 
poses. Ws. FitzwiLiaM. 


BROMPTON STOCKS IN WINTER.—We 
wintered some Brompton stocks in a 
cold frame and brought them indoors a 
few weeks ago and now they are making 
a nice Show in the greenhouse and are so 
sweet. Forget-me-nots also brought out 
of the cold frames about a month ago 
are in fine bloomin the greenhouse; the 
varieties Victoriz and semperflorens seem 
to be the best for this work, palustris and 
alpestris haven’t bloomed so well with us. 

DoE. 


POLYANTHUSES.—We have had these in 
fine bloom in the greenhouse for a couple 
of months, and we are getting them in 
the cold frame, and if we plant them out 
we can have a nice show of them out of 
doors from the middle of April till after 
the middle of May. 

SciLLA PERUVIANA OR CLUSEI is in 
flower; what a gem it is for forcing, and 
it lasts in bloom so long! 

Our CINERARIAS are mostly past and 
cleared away to make room for seeds, etc. 
Our next show will be of fancy and 

SHow PELARGONIUMS, of which we have 
a fine stock in five-inch pots raised from 
cuttings struck last fall. D. FRASER. 


TABERNEMONTANA CORONARIA.—M. G. 
B., Pinewood, Iowa, has a plant of this 
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“over a foot high, and now has twenty 
buds, some an inch and a half long, but 
they won't open and several of them 
have already fallen, and the petals were 
so tightly twisted they could not be 
separated without tearing.” Ans. The 
trouble is local. This plant is an ever- 
green tropical shrub near akin to the 
oleander; it has creamy, white, fragrant 
flowers. We grow itina warm, moist 
greenhouse where it is also shaded from 
warm sunshine and it does very well, and 
blossoms every year. 








Trees and Shrubs. 








HEADING IN TRANSPLANTED TREES. 


Thomas Meehan & Sons’ catalogue is 
neat and attractive and contains a com- 
mendable feature; it devotes a page to 
planting and pruning, illustrating the 
latter, andin its descriptions of several 
trees it repeatedly calls attention to the 
necessary cutting back at planting time. 
This is an innovation in the right direc- 
tion. Some of us require even the truth 
to be literally pounded into us before we 
heed the advice. We may read a full page 
of instructions and intend, when planting 
time comes, to follow them, but we may 
forget, or the dislike to cut back a grace- 
ful looking head overcomes us, and we 
plant a hundred per cent head with a 
fifty per cent root and then mourn at the 
funeral lateron. However, when we read, 
in this catalogue, the description of some 
tree that we finally buy and plant and 
come across a sentence like this, “‘Itisa 
hard wooded tree, consequently it needs 
severe pruning when transplanted” we 
are apt to think that we buy the advice 
with the tree and therefore must use it. 
The faithful representations of plant life 
by the use of half tones and photograv- 
ures now generally adopted by the lead- 
ing (not mis-leading) nurserymen also 
tend towards making their catalogues 
permanant additions to one’s library. 

W.C. Eean. 





WHAT DO YOU GALL “FLIEDER’’? (GERMANS 
IN ENGLISH? 


G. A., Butler, Pa., writes: ‘“TIwould like 
to know the English or botanical name of 
the German shrub that we call ‘“Flieder’’; 
its flowers are fragrant. It is much 
grown in Germany. Can I get it in this 
country?” : 

Ans. Any hardy shrub that is common 
in cultivationin Germany can be obtained 
here, it you know what to ask for. We 
submitted your inquiry to Mrs. Seliger, a 
German lady who is an accomplished 
hortleulturist. She kindly replies a 
follows: 


‘‘Plieder’’? in Germany is the common 
lilac (Syringa vulgaris) with all its mani- 
fold variationsin single and double flower- 
ing kinds. Further, the name“‘Flieder”’ is 
there applied to our elder (Sambucus). 
This is also called by people who know 
the difference ‘‘Hollunder.’”’ Its cream- 
colored, broad umbels of flowers are 
often used for tea, ‘‘Flieder’’ tea against 
cold. The berries are used for wine, and 
also preserved with sugar. 

Mrs. WILHELMINE SELIGER. 





GRAFTING THE CAMPERDOWN ELM. 


A reader wishes to know what stock 
he should use to graft this elm on. 

Ans. Ulmus montana, commonly 
known as the Scotch or wych elm is the 


proper stock for it. U. campestris, the 
English elm, will also answer, but it isn’t 
as good as the wych elm. The American 
elm will not do for the Camperdown or 
any other European kind, grafts put into 
it may live and make a little growth, but 
the result is always the same—a speedy 
end. 

STocKs FOR CHINESE MAGNoLias? Ans. 
Inarch them on M. acuminata or on M. 
tripetala, and separate the cion from the 
mother tree the following spring; or 
you may layer them next summer and 
have the layers unseparated till the spring 
of ’97. You may also try half-split graft- 
ing about the end of April, but it will be 
very uncertain. J. R. TRUMPyY. 

Kissena, L. I. 


A HepcE For St. Louis.—H. A. B., 
“wants something that will not take up 
too much room.’”’ Ans. Probably there 
is nothing better than the California 
privet, but you must keep it well pruned 
back else it will assume considerable 
dimensions in height and width. Don’t 
hesitate about asking questions, we are 
here to answer them. 





Landscape Gardening. 





PLAN FOR A FOUR AGRB PLAGE. 


The accompanying plan made for Mr. 
J. R. Foster of Lancaster, Pa., shows a 
convenient and effective arrangement 
when it is desired to devote a greater 
part of the ground to ornamental pur- 
porses. Space is received for vegetables 
and small fruits, and perennial and 
annual flowers are to be grown in con- 
nection with these, so that the vegetable 
garden will be beautiful as well as inter- 
esting and useful. 

The house is placed on the highest por- 
tion of the grounds, which gently fall to 
the south and west from the house. 


EXPLANATION OF PLAN. 


Cherry trees. 
Cut leaf birch. 
Weeping hemlock. 
Rose flowered weeping Japancherry. 
Grape vines trained on trellis. 
Peaches. 
Dwarf apples. 
Quinces. 
. Dwarf pears. 

10. Chinese magnolias. 

11.Japanese maples and Magnolia 
stellata. 

12. Retinospora plumosa aurea. 

13. Cut leaf birch. 

14. Pin oak. 

15. Abies orientalis. 

16. Scarlet maple. 

17. Purple beech. 

18. Mugho pines. 

19,19,19. Massed planting of trees 
and shrubs. 

20. English beech. 

21. Pseudotsuga Douglassi. 

22. Specimen shrubs and small conifers, 
surface of ground carpeted with creepers. 

23. Sciadopitys verticillata. 

24. Retinospora filifera. 

25. Wier’s cut leaf maple. 

26. Keoelreuteria paniculata. 

27. Colorado blue spruce. 

28. Picea polita. 

29. Nordmann’s fir. 

30. White-leaved weeping linden. 

31. Supar maple. 

32. Double red thorn. 

33. Large black walnut now on 
grounds. 


So i EE Sm 


34. Evergreens and shrubs. 

35. Silver maple. 

36. Abies concolor. 

37. Magnolia Soulangeana. 

38. Pin oaks. 

39. Border for hardy herbaceous plants. 

40. Border for spring and summer 
flowering bulbs. 

41. Border for annuals. 

42. Border for hybrid perpetual roses. 

In addition to the above planting vines 
are to be planted to cover porches and 
house walls and the grounds and vegeta- 
ble garden are to be enclosed and the 
tennis court to be partly enclosed with a 
hedge of California privet. 

J. WiLKinson ELLIOTT. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 








The Flower Garden. 


SWEET PEAS. 


Just as soon as the ground is open 
enough from frost sow your sweet peas; 
but don’t sow them all at once, better 
sow a good third as soon as possible, an- 
other third as the first lot is above 
ground, and the balance when the second 
sowing is about two inches high. We get 
very little good of later sowings. Of 
course we must try the new varieties 
mentioned, page 189—America, Blanche 
Burpee, Bride of Niagara, Daybreak, 
Extra Early Blanche Ferry, Gray Friar, © 
Juanita, Katherine Tracy, Oddity, Ra- 
mona and Meteor, also Cupid. But be- 
cause of their newness and expensiveness 
we shall grow them on probation to see 
them and know them rather than to de- 
pend on them either for a display or for 
cut flowers. 

Iu buying sweet pea seed don’t deal in 
packets any more than you can help, ex- 
cept in the case of new varieties, but buy 
in ounces or 44 pounds. If you cannot 
have but one lot get Eckford’s Mixed. 
Because a variety is old is no reason why 
it should be inferior, indeed some of the 
old sorts are among the best we have got. 
At Dosoris we grow not only a large 
assortment of varieties, but sow about 
four pounds of sweet pea seed a year, as 
we have to supply a very large demand 
for their cut flowers. The following are 
our mainstays. The descriptions within 
quotation marks are from our private 
notebook taken last summer in the sweet 
pea field. 

BLANCHE FErry.—Pink and white, 
early, and the bestofits color. ‘It opens 
well and keeps its color well.”’ 

BOREATTON.—Deep maroon self, the 
darkest colored of all. ‘Grand, one of 
the best in health, freedom of flowering, 
and lasting.”’ 

EmiLy HENDERSON.—White, early. ‘‘A 
fine white. In all other points a counter- 
part of Blanche Ferry.”’ 

HER Mayjesty.—Large, bright rose pink. 


‘With purplish magenta glow, but 
healthy and opens fine.”’ 
CarDINAL.—Crimson-searlet. ‘‘Excel- 


lent, not much unlike Ignea and Invincible 
Scarlet; very free, but not large.” 
FIREFLY.—Crimson-scarlet. 
coming a little late, small.”’ 
GalETY.—White ground, much striped 
with pink. ‘A bold, fine flower, very dis- 
tinct and pretty; striped and suffused with 
bright purplish pink; good grower.”’ 
Mrs. EcKForD.—Delicate shaded prim- 
rose. “Yellowish white, large, opens 
well, very good.”’ 
Mrs. SANKEY.—White, of largest and 
finest form. ‘ White with palest blush 
tinge, very large and good.’’ Unless 


“Good, 
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PLAN FOR A FOUR-ACRE PLACE. 





Blanche Burpee displaces it it is the finest 
white flower of any. 

SPLENDOR.—Superb, bright rose. ‘“‘Fine 
large flower somewhat like Her Majesty, 
but maybe deeper, good blooms.”’ 

VeENus.—Salmon-buff. “Soft buff pink, 
pale, but good.”’ 

Of the above we will sow 4% pound of 
each, and of the following one ounce of 
each, which shows how our appreciation 
runs. Everyone of them was grown here 
last vear too. 

BLANCHE BuRPEE.—White, very large, 
wide open flower. Perhaps our finest 
white. 

BLusHING BEAuTy.—Soft pink. ‘Very 
pretty when good; often comes spotted; 
Seliau 

BuTTERFLY.—‘Whitish ground, edged 
and laced with bluish; sometimes flushed 
with pink; doesn’t last long.”’ 

CouNTEss OF Rapnor.—‘‘Pale lilac-pur- 
ple self, not much difference between color 
of standard and wings; shows veins; 
fades fast to bluish; otherwise a finelarge 
flower.” 

DoroTtTHyY TENNANT.—Large,  rosy- 
mauve. ‘Pale rosy-pink flushed with 
puce on standard; very pretty but not 
very free ”’ 

IGNEA. — Crimson-scarlet. “Bright, 
pretty, shows veining, assumes a purplish 
tinge with age; a better grower and 
larger flower than Invincible Carmine.”’ 

Lapy BEACONSFIELD.—Soft | salmon 
standard, pale primrose wings. ‘‘Dis- 
tinct and pretty, but poor health.” 

Lapy PENzANCE.—Bright pink laced 
with rose. ‘Pretty rose pink, darker 
veins. Fine health, free bloomer, good.” 

Lorrie EcKFoRD,—Pale mauve stand- 





ards, wings white beaded with mauve. 
“A pretty flower but a good deal mixed 
in coloring, this with creamy, even two 
flowers on one spray often different.”’ 

MonarcuH.—Bronzy-crimson standard, 
blue wings. “A fine flower, but not a 
very attractive color.” 

Mrs. GLADSTONE.—Blush or soft buff 
pink. “A very beautiful flower, not so 
free as some.”’ 

Ovip.—Rosy-pink with rose margins. 
‘Pretty in its way, but poor health.” 

PRIMROSE.—Pale primrose. ‘Maybe 
deeper in color than Mrs. Eckford, but 
not so good a flower.” 

PRINCESS BEATRICE.—Rose pink. ‘‘Very 
pretty self, but not large.”’ 

SENATOR.—Large, shaded and striped 
chocolate on creamy ground. 

STANLEY.—“‘Like but claimed to be bet- 


“ter than Boreatton. It certainly is a 


splendid flower; fine color, fine size, often 
four blooms on a spray; good health and 
lasts well, but we couldn’t tell it from 
Boreatton.”’ 

Among other popular varieties we 
found Adonis too small; Alba Magnifica, 
not so good a white as Mrs. Sankey; 
American Belle wouldn’t bear spots; 
Apple Blossom wasn’t as good as Blanche 
Ferry; Captain Clarke was out of place 
alongside of Gaiety; Captain of the Blues 
was excellent, but we didn’t like the color; 
Duke of Clarence was very fine too, 
healthy and free, but in the face of Bore- 
atton we could omit it; Emily Eckford 
was a large fine flower, but faded to an 
unpleasant hue; Orange Prince was more 
odd than beautiful; Princess of Wales was 
the best of the bluish variegated flowers, 
still not a bloom we would hanker after; 


and so on. But tastes differ so much 
that each one should make a selection for 
himself and not be guided by others. 


HARDY FERNS. 


A Massachusetts subscriber asks: 
“What are the best half dozen hardy ferns 
for a shady fairly moist position, at the 
northeast of my house?”’ 

Ans. The following are always orna- 
mental, easily grown, and well adapted 
to the location described. (1) Adiantum 
pedatum, the well known maidenhair. 
(2) The bulbous fern, Cystopteris bulbi- 
fera, has long delicate fronds, finer than 
those ofits sister species, C. fragilis, while 
the bearing of bulblets is rather anomalous 
for a hardy species. It is well suited for 
clefts in rocks, but grows quickly in any 
rich woody soil. (38) The ostrich fern 
(Onoclea Struthiopteris) is one the 
largest hardy species, and its long plumes 
are very ornamental, the graceful vase- 
form crowns resembling a cycad or a 
zamia. (4) The cinnamon fern Osmunda 
cinnamomea is another good sized species 
worthy of a place in any fernery, while 
its regal relative. O. regalis, is distinct 
and valuable and it is hard to say which 
is the better. The aspidiums give good 
results, (5) A. spinulosum and (6) A. 
acrostichoides being especially nice, 
though A. marginale is well worth grow- 
ing; these three have evergreen fronds, 
while the other species named above die 
to the ground in autumn. Some of the 
beech terns (Phegopteris) and aspleniums 
are very pretty, as are other species of 
aspidiums. If there are rocks some cliff 
brakes, as Polypodium vulgare or Aspi- 
dium ebeneum or Trichomanes would &t 
in well, andif limestone is present the 
walking fern (Camptosorus rhizophyllus) 
would make a very interesting addition. 
An assortment of the kinds recommended 
will give youa good effect throughout 
the year and require very little care aiter 
the original planting. 

Wo. H. Harrison. 

Lebanon Springs, N. Y. 


THE BEST GERANIUMS FOR OUTDOOR 
BEDDING. 

After having tried every variety of gera- 
nium that has been introduced into the 
country for many years I have no hesita- 
tion in recommending the following as 
being the best of their kind for planting 
out of doors in flower beds in summer. 


SINGLE FLOWERED VARIETIES. 


Scarlet—W. A. Chalfant, Lowell. 
Pink—Benj. Schroder, Barbizet. 
White—Mrs. J. M. Gaar. 


DOUBLED FLOWERED VARIETIES. 


Scarlet—J. J. Harrison, Ville de Poitiers. 

Pink—Beaute Poitevine, L. Contable. 

White—Mme. Ayme Chevralierre, Her- 
mine. E. G. 


SNOWDROPS AND WINTER AGONITE. 

The first flowers to open with us were 
single snowdrops on the 9th of February. 
We gathered a nice bunch of them twice a 
week. They are growing on the edge of 
a well sheltered border, and they are still 
in fine bloom. The Elwes’s Giant snow- 
drops planted last fall did not begin to 
bloom till the 25th of last month. 
Although planted in a sunny part of the 
garden and in good rich soil the flowers 
are no larger than common snowdrops; 
we are disappointed with them. [The 
true Elwesi isa very pretty snowdropand 
larger than the common ones.—ED. | 

The winter aconite is in nice bloom. 
What a lovely little gemit is with its 
yellow blossoms nestled in a cup of green 
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leaves; it makes a nice showing all alone. 
We have it planted ina bed filled with 
lilies and ferns in a sheltered place; the 
ferns die down in fall and the aconite 
covers the ground in spring. But in some 
open spots in the garden the aconite is 
quite at home and blooms at the same 
time as in the fern bed. D. FRASER. 
Mahwah, N. J. 


SOME NEW CANNAS. 


A good many of us thought after first 
making the acquaintance of Mme. Crozy, 
that the height of perfection had been 
reached, and that we should see nothing 
finer. We thought, when Queen Charlotte 
was introduced, that this, indeed, was 
the ne plus ultra. It is true that these 
two fine gold laced varieties still average 
very high in all the essential points that 
go to make up a fine canna, and still 
when brought before a group of Souvenir 
d’Antoine Crozy and Mme. A. Bouvier we 
are delighted with the brilliance of the 
colors and the size of the trusses of the 
new comers. Mme. Bouvier has been 
called the ‘‘orchid flowered canna,’ so 
brilliant is it in color and so tropically 
beautiful. Mme. Crozy looks dull in color 
beside it, the yellow is applied very irreg- 
ularly and iscarried down into the throat 
of the flower, the floret is large and 
spreading. 

Souvenir d’Antoine Crozy is dazzling in 
color and bears an enormous truss, it 
stands at the head of itsclass. A very 
dwarf addition to the gold banded cannas 
is the charming little Gloire de Montet; it 
may be described asa low growing Queen 
Charlotte, and is one of the most useful 
and brilliant among allthe newer cannas. 

Among yellows, two fine dwarfs, each 
only about 21% feet in height, are Cote 
d’Or and Comete; the former has a pecu- 
liar amber blotch in the throat, the color 
beautifully applied as in the yellow iris. 


It is rather an odd coincidence that 
among the reds F. R. Pierson, Ami 
Pezeux and A. Billard should all be of the 
same charming shade of soft glowing red, 
and all fine broad petaled varieties, 
originating at nearly the same time, yet 
at places thousands of miles apart: 
“Pierson red’’ is now a common expres- 
sion among canna growers. Another 
gorgeous American variety is Flamingo, 
it is well named and very near perfection 
in every point. Still another, Columbia, 
is probably the forerunner of hardier, 
heavier textured varieties; it is one best 
to withstand the winds and rains. 


In odd colors, Mme. Perrin des Isles is 
of a peculiar shade of begonia pink; the 
petals are long, but this variety would be 
more valuable if they were broader in 
proportion. John Laing is of the peculiar 
reddish copper tint found in J. D. Cabos, 
and is very bright and striking, with 
flower of elegant form. 

We are glad to know that our three 
American novelties (Pierson, Columbia, 
Flamingo) rank well up with the finest of 
the French sorts; there are other novelties 
of the year which are quite as good as 
those described above, notably Papa 
Canna, red; Obelisque, gold laced; Acme, 
a grand vellow 3 feet high; E. G. Hill, 
soft red; Director Roelz, salmon scarlet, an 
unusually well formed large flower; Capt. 
Romani and Mme. Rozain, intermediate 
shades of red, and Mlle. Liska Lorenze, a 
variety that glows with ‘‘incandescent”’ 
color, salmon, orange and light scarlet. 
These novelties are a distinct advance 
over recent introductions. To be sure 
they have been selected, and the under 
tow has carried away quite a number of 
the introductions of 1895, and which we 











CANNA FLAMINGO. 





think will never again be heard from in 
this country. BaGeele 


SOME OF THE NEWER HARDY PERENNIALS, 


Astilbe Chinensis thrives in any good 
garden soil, but prefers a slightly damp 
position. It has the habit of the Japan- 
ese species, but is bolder and its pinnate 
leaves are larger. Its flowers are white 
tinged with pink and are produced in 
large plumes on erect leafy branched 
stems which are about three feet high. 

Campanula percicetolia alba grandi- 
florais animprovement on the well known 
white flowered variety and should be 
largely grown. It is stronger in body 
and more floriferous than the common 
white one and its blooms are larger. It 
likes rich soil, good light, and to be kept 
away from the roots of trees. 

Scabiosa Caucasica alba is a white 
flowered form of the Caucasian scabios. 
It grows best in a light rich sandy soil 
and in an open position. Its flowers are 
produced on stout stems and are about 
three inches across. 

The Himalayan mandrake (Podophyl- 
lum Emodi) is hardy here and well 
adapted for growingin damp shady posi- 
tions. When in bloom it is not showy 
but shortly afterwards its handsome, 
large, coral red fruits appear and last on 
the plant for a long time. 

Anemone Japonica Whirlwind isa com 
paratively new variety differing from the 
old white one in having more than one 
row of petals; but in other respects the 
difference is very little. It grows well 
here and flowers profusely in the fall. A 
deep, loose, rich soil and a partially 
shaded position suits it well. It is very 
easily increased from root cuttings. 

Aster Maackii is a hardy perennial 
species received from the Botanical Gar- 
den at St. Petersburg, that grows about 
two feet high and has leafy stems and 
large, lilac purple flowers and it blooms 
nearly a month earlier than most of our 
native asters. 


Aubrietia Leichtlinii is a pretty dwarf 
prostrate mat-like plant suitable for the 
rock garden. If planted in a slightly 
elevated position and in light sandy soil 
it will live through the winter, and in 
early spring become covered with pretty 
small, crimson flowers. R. CAMERON. 

Botanical Garden, Cambridge, Mass. 


THE EuROPEAN WILD PRIMROSE.—L. A. 
N., Akron, O., writes: ‘I had some seed 
sent to me from Italy, and among them 
was a packet of ‘Primavera,’ but I can- 
not find this name in any book. What is 
it?’ No doubt Primula vera is the name 
meant. It is the common wild yellow 
primrose that grows so abundantly in 
the woods in Europe. It is a beautiful 
little plant under cultivation here, thriv- 
ing best under the same treatment as we 
give to polyanthuses; it likes moisture 
and thin shade in summer and dislikes 
heat and drouth at any time. While we 
have had it live out of doors along with 
the pansies fairly well in winter, it is par- 
ticularly grateful for a cold frame. 


Borinc CANNA SEED.—C. H., Kansas 
City, had two lots of seed, and prepara- 
tory to sowing them he placed each lotin 
a separate bowl and then poured boiling 
water over them, one bowl was left open 
and the water in it soon cooled, the other 
was covered by a close-fitting lid, and the 
water in it remained hot for a long time. 
After the water got cold the seeds were 
sown in drills ina hotbed, and those from 
the open bowl have germinated nicely, 
but not one from the closed bowl has 
sprouted. He asks, why? We won’t pre- 
tend to decide in his case but will speak 
ina general way. We scald canna seed 
by pouring hot or boiling water over 
them to crack or soften the hard outer 
shell, that’s all, while it may be all right 
to continue keeping the seed in a warm 
water soak over night or for: forty eight 
hours if no impression has been made on 
the outer shell before that time, aside 
from the first scalding the water should 
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not be kept steadily at a higher tempera- 
ture than 110° or thereabout, else the 
seed may be killed. But it is astonishing 
the amount of hot soak some seeds will 
bear, especially those of the pea family, 
without being injured. The moment the 
skin cracks or softens (which can be dis- 
cerned by the swelling of the seed) the 
seed should be removed from the soak and 
sown or kept moist till the general sow- 
ing is done. Even after a couple of days’ 
soaking, and two or three scaldings we 
have found seed that showed not the 
least sign of softening. We sow them as 
they are and wait their convenience to 
sprout, bethat a month ora year. Ahot- 
bed is a poor place for a stubborn seed. 


A Book ON FLORICULTURE.—W. W. S., 
Wisconsin, ‘‘wants a book on floriculture 
that will give a new beginner all needed 
information on the cultivation and care 
of flowers both indoors and out.’”’ Ans. 
There is no such book. Peter Hender 
son’s ‘Practical Floriculture’ is the best 
in its way; get it from the publisher of 
GARDENING, price $1.50. 
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GROWING WATER LILIES IN TUBS. 


The enquiry of A. D. M. in GARDENING, 
page 196, March 15, reminds me of our 
experience last year in growing water 
lilies in tubs. We purchased of a whole- 
sale liquor dealer casks which, when 
sawn in two, gave us tubs three feet in 
diameter and two in depth and each hay- 
ing'five iron hoops, Ithink we paid about 
$1 25 per cask and freight. We procured 
growing plants in April of nymphzas 
candidissima, chromatella, carnea, pyg- 
mea, Zanzibarensis azurea and rosea and 
odorata rosea, and kept them in pots in 


tubs or pails of waterin the conservatory, 
until planted out in the tubs. We found 
the fibre tubs the cleanest and most satis- 
factory in which to stand the potsindoors 
as there was more room for the expan- 
sion of the leaves. Thesoil was prepared 
as directed in GARDENING’S answer to A. 
D. M. page 196, but with the addition of 
a 6-inch pot full of bone flour to a wheel- 
barrow load of soil, thoroughly mixed. 
Water in the tubs was added as the 
plants increased in size. We felt well 
satisfied with the experiment and the 
amount of bloom was perhaps all we 
could expect from such restricted quarters. 
The tubs not being large enough to give 
the long stems room to float the leaves 
and crowding them against the sides the 
edges of the leaves would turn brown, 
disfiguring them to quite an extent. [In 
cutting a cask in two we generally cut 
right across through the middle of the 
hole in the side, so that when the tub is 
set level the water stands about an inch 
from the brim, the hollow at the hole act- 
ing as an over-flow; many of the leaves 
then jam up against the sides of the tub 
without spreading over it. Butif the hole 
is sawn out so that the edge of the tub is 
even all round, the water rises to the 
brim, and the leaves float easily out of the 
water and over the sides with very little 
harm to themselves. Never shower them 
overhead in the héat of the day; this to a 
large extent will prevent sunscald.—Eb. ] 
The stems would frequently measure 
three feet. When taken cut of the tubsin 
the fall the increase in the number of 
bulbs by offshoots was very gratifying. 
For fish we tried pickerel, perch, horn 
pout, sun fish and gold fish. The pickerel 
were too lively and jumped out. The gold 
fish came from a pond where the water 
was not clear, and were too wild, and 
would stir up the soil whenever ap- 
proached. The sun fish soon became 
reconciled to their new home and afforded 
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us lots of amusement. After a few weeks 
they seemed to learn where the food came 
from and readily took it from our fingers 
and it was quite interesting to visitors, 
who would hardly credit our statements, 
to feed them themselves. We hada minia- 
ture fish food experiment station, and be- 
came thoroughly convinced that the sun 
fish were of a discriminating and epicu- 
rean nature, for they certainly displayed 
more fondness for chicken than for any 
other food, though they would dispose of 
quite a quantity of angle worms, and 
took good care of all mosquito larve. 
This year we shall keep only the sun fish. 
I would caution A. D. M. to have a 
small stream of waterconstantly running 
into the tubs where the fish are kept, as 
without it they will live but a short 
time. F.C; Curtis. 
Maine. 
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ORGHID NOTES. 


The following are in bloom here: Lelia 
harpophylla, a species with small orange 
colored flowers. It does best in baskets 
with a small amount of potting material. 
Phalenopsis Schilleriana, the most relia- 
ble species where there is not a separate 
house for their culture. The sphagnum 
on the surface should always be kept in a 
growing state; for this reason the pans or 
baskets should be comparative small. 
Cattleya intermediaand C. Schrodere are 
useful and easily grown kinds for pot 
culture. Dendrobium chrysotoxum, a 
beautiful easily grown and reliable species 
for basket culture. Epidendrum ciliare 
does well on blocks. Oncidium phyma- 
tochilum, with odd looking, brilliant yel- 
low flowers marked with brown. This 
plant is ornamental even when not in 
flower. It does best with basket culture 
and in an _ intermediate temperature. 
Odontoglossum citrosmum, a beautiful 
orchid producing long pendulous racemes 
of lemon scented, white flowers. Itshould 
be grown in suspended baskets, and when 
in flower removed to where the air is 
comparatively dry, when it will last 
longer than it otherwise would. Dendro- 
bium Wardianum, the large flowered 
type; some of these have pseudo-bulbs 
over three feet in length. D. nobile, D. 
calceolus and D. Findeyanum, Chysis 
levis, Odontoglossum Rossi majus, and 
O. Rossi aspersum, Goodyera discolor, 
Epidendrum O’Brieni, Cymbidium aloi- 
folium and Schomburgkia undulata. 


Among cypripediums are in bloom: C. 
hirsutissimum, Rothschildianum, calo- 
phyllam, callosum, Dauthieri, Boxallii, 
leucorrhodum, cardinale, Harrisianum 
superbum and villosum aureum, the last 
named a splendid improvement on the 
type and a fine flower for cutting. 

Orange, N. J. Wo. FirzwiLiiam. 


I have always wanted a_ thorovghly 
honest and practical periodical. I saw 
the first number of GARDENING, sent in my 
subscription and have every number of it 
up to the present time. CaS, Hi: 

Higganum, Conn. 


WE FIND GARDENING an invaluable help 
in matters pertaining to the vegetable 
and flower garden. 

Montana. SISTER ROSE VINCENT, 


Your GARDENING is the best of all horti- 
cultural papers in the United States. 
Cl sradige 
Williamsport, Pa, March 7, 1896. 
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GARDENING is poten up for its readers and in their 
tnterest. and it behooves you, one and all, to make it 
interesting. If it does not exactly suit your case, 

lease write and tell us what you want. It is our 
Gesire to help you. 

ASK ANY QUESTIONS you please about plants, 
flowers, fruits, yee bee or other practical gardening 
matters. We will take pleasure in answering them. 

SEND US NOTES of your experience in gardening in 
any line; tell us of your successes that others may be 
enlightened and encouraged, and of your failures, 
perhaps we can help you. 

SEND US PHOTOGRAPHS OR SKETCHES of your 
flowers, gardens, greenhouses, fruits, vegetables, or 
horticultural appliances that we may have them en- 
gtaved for GARDENING. 
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JoHN DUNBAR is assistant superintend- 
ent of the parks at Rochester, N. Y. He 
went there a few years ago from Dosoris, 
where he had been foreman for us for 
four years. But ‘New lairds hae new 
laws,’ and the new mayor of thecity sent 
a thunderbolt through the departments 
when he notified the officials that inorder 
to hold their positions they would have 
to submit to and pass the civil service 
examinations. A month after being so 
notified the park officials underwent the 
examination, and we are delighted to 
learn that Mr. Dunbar obtained 98%, 
and of course holds his position. We 
look upon his excellent showing as an 
honor to Dosoris, as well asa great credit 
to himself. 


April 1, 





FROM DOSORIS TO PITTSBURG. 


Having been appointed superintendent 
of Schenley Park, Pittsburg, Pa., I have 
resigned my position at Dosoris and 
removed to this city. My object in mak- 
ing this change was more one of profes- 
sional ambition than financial induce- 
ment. At Dosoris we had a lovely anda 
happy home, a large acquaintance, many 
friends, and good health, and the island 
itself is a teeming museum of what is 
beautiful and useful in horticulture. Since 
my appointment has been made public 
hundreds of friends, known and unknown, 
have written urging menot to disconnect 
myself from GARDENING, indeed, untilnow 
I had no idea of how strong was the 
attachment of our subscribers to and 
interest in this journal. But your adhe- 
sion is no stronger than mine. 


This from Anson D. Morse of Amherst 
College indicates the general tenor of the 
letters we have received. 


I hope very earnestly that the acceptance of this 
osition will not separate you from GARDENING. 
The excellence of that most valuable publication 
is due to the way you have put yourself and your 
experience into it. It would be a calamity to 
thousands of American citizens and to the cause 
of horticulture if you were to resign its ed torship. 
My duties at Schenley Park will be more 
exacting than they have been at Dosoris 
and Ishall not beable to giveas much time 
to GARDENING as I used to, but we have 
thoroughly considered this matter and 
provided forit amply. I shall retain the 
editorial direction of the paper as before, 
and allinquiries and other business per- 
taining to this department should besent 
to me direct. My principal relief will 
come from the Chicago office where provi- 
sion has been made to attend to all detail 
matters I may transfer to it, and from 
additional gardening experts who have 
signified their willingness to assist me all 
in their power. 


A WORD ABOUT GARDENING. 


When GARDENING commenced it started 
as a beautiful, clean, helpful, impartial, 
and original journal, and from this it has 
never deviated or taken one backward 
step. Aside from diffusing useful horti- 
cultural knowledge it has no axe of its 
own to grind, and it won’t grind any- 
body else’s. Its teachings are concise, 
practical, easily understood, timely, and 
authoritative, and it endeavors to cover 
every useful field. But now that I am 
away trom lovely Dosoris what about 
our illustrations? Never fear on that 
score. In our drawer are dozens of un- 
published photographs taken there, and 
that beautiful islandis always open to us 
and our camera. We dealt heavily in 
Dosoris pictures to begin with because 
we hadn’t others to use, but of recent 
years our readers are coming generously 
to our aid, and we pray they may con- 
tinue so to do. GARDENI'G has never 
entered into the premium business for two 
reasons, first, because it would be be- 
neath the dignity of the paper; we will 
not lower the standard of the paper, and 
we cannot maintain it if we give a 
premium, for it costs us every penny we 
receive to publish the paper. In the 
second place, because you, oursubscribers, 
are not the class of people who can be in- 
fluenced by acatch-penny premium, and 
we appreciate it. During the last five or 
six weeks we have been deeply touched 
by the way in which our horticultural 
and floral contemporaries have treated 
us, they have vied with each other in 
kindness to and speaking well of us. We 
tender them our sincerest thanks. 


SCHENLEY PARK, PITTSBURG, 


Is a new park consisting of several 
hundreds of acres of very hilly red clay 


‘horticulture, 


and rocky land. It has not yet been 
designed, but a good deal of work has 
been accomplished in the way of clearing 
the ground, evening some of the surfaces; 
fertilizing and road-making, but nothing 
in the way of permanent planting has 
been effected. A large assortment of 
trees, shrubs, and other hardy plants, 
however, have been gotten together and 
set out in nursery rows to await the 
planter’s call. The great feature of the 
park in the meantimeis its extraordinary 
village of conservatories—the finest and 
most extensivein America; over $140,000 
worth have already been built, and work 
has been commenced by Lord & Burn- 
ham on the erection of other extensive 
ranges. Thesesplendid greenhouses, filled 
to overflowing, are a sea of blossom and 
tropical luxuriance, and just now one of 
the most gorgeous Easter displays of flow- 
ers imaginable is on exhibition here and 
free to everybody. The collections of 
large palms and tree ferns that were 
exhibited in Horticultural Hall at the 
World’s Fair was purchased by the city of 
Pittsburg and planted in the Schenley 
conservatories, where they are now in 
luxuriant vigor. The magnificent public 
library recently built by Andrew Carnegie 
at a cost of $810,000 and presented by 
him to the people of Pittsburg stands in 
Schenley Park. 
LOVELY DOSORIS. 

It was not without many a pang, and 
among the gentler members of our family 
many a tear, that I concluded to resign 
my position there to accept of this one at 
Pittsburg. At Dosoris we had lived for 
121% years—one unbroken period of sun- 
shine and happiness. There is no other 
garden like Dosoris; it is a museum of all 
that is good and useful and beautiful in 
and as an educational, 
experimental center its influence has been 
more potent on gardening in America 
than has that of any other institution, 
for it has been broader and more compre- 
hensive, and its workings have been given 
freely to the people. Look back through 
the volumes of GARDENING and see the 
beautiful pictures from Dosoris that have 


- appeared in them; they will give you an 


idea of what itis. In no other gardenon 
this continent could such a variety of apt 
illustrations be obtained, and there are 
more to come. The beauty of this island, 
its vast collection of plants and their indi- 
vidual perfection and the refining influence 
it has had throughout the land are all due 
to the fine taste, generous liberality, keen 
interest and progressive nature of its 
proprietor, Mr. Charles A. Dana, and his 
family. And although I have comeaway 
from it, the good work shall becarried on 
there as before, and there shall be no ces- 
sation of interest or curtailment of the 
munificent manner in which that Eden 
island has been maintained. 
WILLIAM FALCONER. 


NAME OF GERANIUM?—One of our 
readers sends us two blooms of a scarlet 
geranium and asks us forits name. We 
don’t known what itis. There are hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of scarlet flowered 
varieties of geraniums, in fact, during the 
last thirty years we may have seen overa 
thousand kinds, some of them ‘born 
to-day and dead tomorrow,” and scores 
of them have blooms so much alike that 
only a specialist in geraniums, and often 
not then, can distinguish them. We can- 
not doit ourselves and we don’t know 
theman who can, no matter how much he 
may profess to know about it. It takes 
a good deal more material than one 
bloom of a geranium as a clue to its 
identity. 


1896. 
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ROSA WICHURAIANA ON AN ARCH AT DOSORIS. 





Late Grapes.—Under date of March 
17 Mr. George McWilliam writing to us 
from Massachusetts says: “Our grapes 
in the fruit room are keeping very well. 
I have only lit the fire twice in the room 
this winter, and that was to dispel the 
damp, the room itself is frost proof. 
Madresfield Court last till February 1, 
Alicante and Muscat of Alexandria till 
February 24, and there is one bunch of 
Mrs. Pearson left yet. We have a good 
many of Lady Downes yet, and I expect 
this kind will last with us till into May.” 
All of these were greenhouse grown 
grapes, and ripened before the end of 
September last year, and they were kept 
in a dry, frost-proof, cellar room. 


How To Grow SWEET PEas.—Get them 
into the ground at once, don’t delay a 
moment if the ground is ready. This is 
what one of the largest and most success- 
ful amateur cultivators in the country 
says. ‘The main secret in having sweet 
peas blossom full and fine, is in planting 
them early. Getthe seed into the ground 
by the first of April or earlier if you can. 
Last year I planted as early as I possibly 
could get the seed into the ground, and 


another lot ten days later side by side 
with the other, and although the later 
sowing made as much vine as the earlier 
one it didn’t bear nearly as many flowers. 
The ‘trench’ method is all moonshine, 
just sow your sweet peas as you would 
ordinary edible garden peas, but sow 
early.” 


A POINT IN GROWING Narcissus —Mr. 
D. Fraser, gardener at Mountain Side 
Farm, N.J., writes: ‘‘The warm weather 
we hadin February brought the narcissus 
along so fast that the cold weather of 
this month (March) hascut them back to 
the ground again. But the narcissi that 
were planted last fall have not appeared 
above ground yet.”’ Time and time again 
GARDENING has called attention to this 
fact, namely, that in order to have per- 
fect success with the finer narcissi the 
bulbs should be lifted in summer, then 
kept dry, and as cool as practicable and 
planted out again in fall. Narcissi that 
remain in the ground all summer get a 
fairly good rest during the hot dry 
weather, then whenthe fallrains and cool 
nights come they begin to grow again, 
often getting their tops winter-scalded to 


the ground, on the other hand when the 
bulbs are lifted in summer and replanted 
in fall, they will soon start to root, but 
seldom attempt to throw up sprouts be- 
fore towards spring, and in this way 
their leaves escape the scalding. True, 
there are lots of narcissi remaining per- 
manently in the ground that grow and 
bloom beautifully without the least 
trouble, but it is always safer to lift and 
replant the more tender sorts. 








Roses. 








THE JAPANESE TRAILING ROSE, 
(Rosa Wichuraiana). 


Many a time before now we have called 
attention to the beauty and usefulness of 
this lovely Japanese rose. Its habit is to 
spread flat upon the ground, forming 
a thick close mat, covering a wide space. 
In rich, deep, moistish land the young 
shoots wills pread out on the ground 20 
or more feet in a season and form 
laterals and thicken up in branches, 
also root along the joints. The leaves 
are small, glossy, deep green, very 
abundantly produced, and although 
they are quite deciduous they are sug- 
gestive of being evergreen. The plant 
hasn’t the slightest tendency to an up- 
right or bushy form, and of its own 
accord it never climbs. Its flowers are 
small, white, single, very pretty, and 
borne in open long panicles all along the 
vines, and as they blossom in July after 
all our gay roses are past they are most 
welcome snowy beauties. Asa rule this 
rose vine is used to sprawl over banks, 
hang down over the edges of walls, 
spread over a mound of tree roots or 
the like, in all of which cases it is apt and 
beautiful. At Dosoris, however, we con- 
ceived another purpose for it, because it 
wouldn’t climb was no reason with us 
why it wouldn’t make a good pillar rose, 
so we set out a plant against a post at 
the entrance to the fruit garden and tied 
up the vines, this answered nicely, and 
finding that the vines grew far longer 
than the height of the post, 7 feet, we led 
them arch-fashion across the walk to au 
opposite post, tying them to run down. 
That treatment suited it admirably. and 
when the tips of the vines reached the 
ground, they took root there asa black 
capraspberry would and formed a crown. 
Our illustration, engraved from a photo- 
graph taken here by Mr. L. Hallock, last 
July, will give one some idea of how it 
behaves; unfortunately though it doesn’t 
show the rose when it was at its best, for 
the photograph was taken when the 
flowers were on the wane, and the day 
after a severe storm. Without any excep- 
tion that arch of roses, when it was in 
bloom, was the finest sight in the way of 
a rose arch we ever saw, and it riveted 
everybody’s attention who came within 
sight of it. And great has been the 
demand for young plants of it ever since. 
After the flowers came a heavy crop of 
red heps, and they hang upon the 
vines all winter; this arch is now (March 
25) loaded with them. As this plant has 
grown greatly since a year imagine its 
glory next July! 

This little rose vine is perfectly hardy, 
not a tip or a bud even on the arch is 
injured in the least. Although insects 
have left its foliage alone at Dosoris, we 
have seen it in New Jersey almost denuded 
of leaves by insect pests. Although com- 
paratively a new plant this rose is cheap 
enough now and plentiful. 
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HYBRID TEA ROSE, “‘BARDOU JOB.”’ 


This rose, sent out in 1887, is one of 
the modern class of garden roses, destined 
to become popular byits many attractive 
features. While it has a climbing ten- 
dency, it can readily be kept in garden 
form. The plant makes a strong spread- 
ing growth and the leaves are large, of a 
metallic tinge, particularly in the younger 
growth. The flower is semi-double, with 
two rows of petals, of bright glowing 
crimson color and velvety sheen, quite 
large in size and blotched with a dark 
rich shade, though almost white at the 
base; stamens bright yellow. It is very 
fragrant and free blooming and will be 
observed to possess four requisites of a 
good garden rose, viz: strong growth, 
freedom of bloom, striking color and fra- 
grance, and is lacking only in a degree of 
hardiness for a northern climate. Its 
name is not especially attractive, but 
“what’s ina name?”’? WM.H. Spooner. 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


MARECHAL NIEL ROSE FAILING.—In an- 
swer to Homer, N. Y., would savy: 
The old rose bush, no matter how far it 
spreads and much space it covers, should 
be so exposed to light that not a cane or 
shoot should be choked or in dark shade. 
Evidently you have too much old wood 
in the bush, and that on the under or 
shaded side is dying. The living bearing 
wood should be all the way from the bot- 
tom to the tip; there should be no blind 
old vines. How to obtain this—keep the 
bush thin and cut out the dying blind 
old canes; should this cause a too severe 
pruning just now on account of themany 
young shoots near the ends, cut out the 
worst of them, enough to let the light in 
to the balance. Do the heavy cutting 
back or out of old stems next October or 
November, and then keep the plant dorm- 
ant if you can for a month or more. 
Marechal Niel on its own roots is short 
lived, but budded on to other vigorous 
rooting roses it grows well; after a few 
years though it is apt to canker at the 
union; this is constitutional, Extra sus- 
ceptibility to mildew is a sign of enerva- 
tion or ill health. 
ventilating and watering; don’t give 
front ventilation or keep the doors open, 
and don’t syringe late in the afternoon, 
Old planted out.rose bushes, as we usu- 
ally grow Gloire de Dijon, M. Niel, 
Lamarque, etc,, like a good rest in late 
fall, and the better and longer the rest the 
better they will start into growth in win- 
ter and bloom; insufficient rest is one of 
the greatest causes of blindness in old 
roses. 





The Fruit Garden. 





GREENHOUSE GRAPES. 


In January we thoroughly cleaned the 
graperies, that is the vines, the wood- 
work and everything else was washed 
clean; the loose soil on the inside borders 
was removed and the surface loosened 
with a fork but not dug or turned over, 
as this would break the roots which are 
abundant at thetop. The borders were 
then thoroughly watered, and a coating 
two inches deep of fresh turfy loam with 
a mixture of ground bone was applied as 
a top-dressing; this soil was dry so frost 
did not penetrate into the border. On 
cold nights we turned a little heat on to 
keep the water in the pipes from freezing, 
that was all, and not to keep the frost 
out of the house. After February 23 the 


Be very careful about . 


frost was kept out ofthe house altogether; 
by March 1 Lincreased the temperature to 
40° and then to 45° at night. On March 
6 we gave the borders a good soaking of 
water heated to 85°. The temperature 
now runs from 45° to 50° at night, 
allowing it to rise 10° more by day or 
20° with sun heat, always shutting up 
early to hold the sunheat and syringing 
twice daily. March 16 the wood buds 
are swelling nicely and the most forward 
are bursting into growth. I am letting 
the early and late houses start together; 
in the former we expect to get ripe grapes 
from the 20th to the 26th of July; in the 
late house Muscats ripen about a month 
later. Alicante, Lady Downes, and Mrs. 
Pearson I like to have ripe by the end of 
September, as they seem to keep better 
than if ripened later. 

There should be some means of heating 
the water used in every grapery. The 
water as it comesthroughthe hose about 
this time of year is at a temperature of 
about 40°, which is much too cold 
to apply to the borders or syringe 
with; if you wish to encourge growth 
and preserve the fulness and usefulness of 
the young roots use water heated to 60° 
or alittle over. GEORGE MCWILLIAM. 

Whitinsville, Mass., March 17, ’96. 


THE APPLE MAGGOT. 
(Trypeta pomonella). 


In my apple orchard the Trypeta pomo- 
nella ruins every year the fruits of the fol- 
lowing varieties: Benoni, Golden Sweet, 
Porter, Fameuse, Hubbardston Nonesuch, 
and Northern Spy. What is the life 
history of the insect? In particular I 
would like to learn when its egg-laying 
season begins and ends, whether a smudge 
in the daytime or a strong spraying two 
or three times daily continued through 
this season would be likely to cause it to 
abandon the trees so treated; whether the 
meshes of mosquito netting are fine 
enough to exclude the insect; and lastly, 
what in general are the best method of 
combating this worst of all the enemies 
of the apple. A. D. Morse. 

Western Massachusetts. 


In controlling the apple maggot, Try- 
peta pomonella, the principal dependence 
must be placed upon preventive measures 
as the insect is not easily destroyed be- 
fore the fruit is injured. The parent 
insects fly from early July till they are 
killed by frosts in the fall, and during this 
entire time eggs are laid. Individuals 
have been known to live three weeks or 
more. Each female is capable of deposit- 
ing between three and four hundred eggs. 
The eggs are developed one at a time and 
are inserted singly in a vertical position 
beneath the skin of the apple by means of 
the sharp ovipositor, which makes a 
characteristic puncture resembling the 
brownish rusty spots common upon 
apples. The eggs are deposited upon all 
parts of the apple, but most abundantly 
upon the pale shaded portions where the 
skin is thinner. They hatch in four or five 
days and the young maggots begin to 
feed upon the pulp. The earlier chaunels 
are small and are largely healed by the 
rapid growth of the fruit. Later, larger 
channels are made which do not heal and 
soon become centers of decay. As the 
maggots increase in size, they work 
deeper into the apple, and hence it fre- 
quently happens that a fair exterior 
covers a mass of corruption. Under favor- 
able circumstances the maggots attain 
their growth in four or five weeks, though 
cases are known where cold has retarded 
their development formonths. When full 


grown they usually escape from the apple 
through characteristic holes and enter the 
ground to the depth of about an inch and 
there undergo their transformations. If 
they do not have a proper place to bury, 
there is little chance of the round of life 
being completed. It is said the flies will 
not emerge if forced to pupate in boxes 
etc., above ground, but this may not be 
true of cellars and store houses where 
apples are ordinarily kept. 

Remedies and preventives: No practi- 
cal method of destroying the flies before 
they deposit their eggs is known, and the 
egg and larval stages are so protected by 
the enveloping fruit that the insect can- 
not be cestroyed independent of it. As 
the larve remain in the fruit till after it 
falls, much may be done to keep the 
insect in check by destroying the fallen 
fruit before they escape. This may be 
dore either by gathering the apples as 
they fall and feeding them to stock, or by 
pasturing the orchard with animals that 
would not injure the trees, as sheep. 

The insect shows marked preferences 
for certain varieties, as the Garden Royal 
and others. One or two trees of sucha 
variety might be used as a decoy, and if 
the infested fruit was promptly destroyed, 
no evil results could follow. 

If tue soil under the trees was kept in 
grass or kept compacted so asto offer un- 
favorable conditions for pupation, or if 
the soil was stirred to a slight depth in 
the fall, it is likely that many of the pupz 
would perish, and the insects might thus 
be kept in check. Spraying would not be 
of any avail in protection from this insect. 

J. A. LINTNER. 

N. Y. State Entomologist. 


BUDDING GHERRY TREES. 


Last season I had almost an entire 
failure in my attempt to bud Early Rich- 
mond on Mahaleb stocks. Can you give 
suggestions which may prevent future 
failure? The buds used were somewhat 
mildewed. What isthe proper treatment 
of the same, stocks 214 to 3 feet high? 
Would you graft them, or leave them 
standing and try budding again? 

Missouri. E. J. WALKER. 


Don’t keep over the old stocks of the 
Mahaleb cherry after having missed them 
last year, simply cut them down, and 
next season select one shoot from among 
the several sprouts that are sure to come 
up from the root, and at budding time 
simply bud again, using fresh, sound 
buds. You cannot expect success unless 
your buds are good. J. R. Trumpy. 


MILDEW IN A GRAPERY. 


A reader writes: “I have a grapery, but 
for the last three years the vines have 
mildewed and the grapes rotted badly. I 
took the vines down last fall and white- 
washed all the woodwork in the house, 
and after scraping the vines washed them 
with Bordeaux mixture. The heat has 
been on the house now since January, and 
the vines are growing nicely and showing 
buds, and so far no mildew is visible. 
Shall I shade the vines? What else can I 
do as a preventive against mildew?” 

Ans. To prevent mildew is to stop 
what causes it, and, in your case we can- 
not tell what that is. Attend most care- 
fully to your ventilating, don’t ventilate 
from the front, maintain a regular and 
not over-high temperature. No; don’t 
shade the glass at this time of year. As 
you area new subscriber it will be to 
your interest to send to the publisher of 
GARDENING at the Chicago office for Nos. 
22, 24, 27 and 63 of GARDENING, they will 
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cost ten cents each. In them you will 
read some of the kest articles on growing 
hot-house grapes that haveever been pub- 
lished and they were written by some of 
the best practical grape. growers in 
America. 


THE ELVIRA GRAPE VINE AS A STOCK. 


R. J. R., St. Joseph, Mo., asks: ‘Is the 
Elvira grape vine used in Europe as a 
stock to grow other varieties on?”’ 

Ans. The Elvira grape is a seedling ot 
the Taylor, one of the Riparia species, 
and is sucha free growing vine that it 
should make an excellent stock upon 
which to graft the European variety, but 
we cannot say whether it has ever been 
employed for that purpose or not. It 
may not have been sufficiently plentiful 
in our vineyards for exportation, but its 
parent, the Taylor, was sent Europe for 
stocks many years ago and found to 
answer the purpose admirably. 

A. S. FULLER. 


GROWING BERRY PLANTS. 


The first three commandments in suc- 
cessful fruit growingare: Thou shalt not 
use poor plants. Thou shalt not set out 
plants carelessly. Thou shalt not use 
ground until it has been well fertilized 
and thoroughly prepared. Neglect these 
three things and all the woes of a care- 
less grower shall be thine. When plants 
are received keep them in a cool place 
until ready for setting. Remove all old 
leaves and cut back long roots and 
broken branches. Never expose the fine, 
fibrous roots to sun, wind or heat. In 
setting, dip roots in water, spread as 
much as possible and set in fine mellow 
ground with earth pressed firmly about 
the roots. The crown of the strawberry 
should be just even with the surface of 
the ground, neither too deep nor too 
shallow. M. A. THAYER. 

Sparta, Wis. 


INARCHING GRAPE VINES.—H. L., R.I., 
asks ‘‘where can I get two-year-old Bar- 
barossa grape vines? I am thinking of 
inarching them on to five-year-old rods of 
Alicante, do youthink they will do well?” 
Ans. Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. 
Y., or John Gardiner, Jobstown, N. J. 
Yes, they ought to do very well, but we 
should prefer rooting out the Alicantes 
and replacing them this spring with the 
Barbarossas, this would be a certainty, 
and while you would loseacrop this year 
you should get some nice grapes next 
summer. Inarching isn’t always a suc- 
cess. Barbarossa makes a big bunchand 
a big berry, but it generally colors poorly 
and isn’t of the finest quality. 
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THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


The 10th of April may be considered the 
average time of thé first plantings. The 
land having been plowed in the fall and a 
heavy dressing of horse manure applied 
finishes operations till spring. Now the 
ground is plowed again and harrowed to 
a fine tilth. Commencing on one side of 
the field room is left for the late planting 
of peas that are put in May 1. Leaving 
this space to one side we now mark rows 
with a small plow the whole length of the 
garden and the peas planted the first day 
(April 10) in order are Juno for late, 
Yorkshire Hero for medium, Horsford’s 
Market Garden for early, and Premium 


Gem and Extra Early Market for the first 
crop. The reason the late peas* are 
planted first is to have them adjacent to 
the peas to be planted on May 1, in order 
that more ground may be cleared in one 
place and planted to a second crop of 
celery and cabbage. The peas are strewn 
by hand in the bottom of the furrow and 
covered lightly by a plow or small drag. 
The varieties we use need no brushing, 
hence we use single rows in preference to 
double rows and brush. 

Next rows are formed for the radish, 
beet, carrot, lettuce, parsnip, onion sets, 
spinach and turnip. Allthese are on rows 
running the length of the land, and are 
made by throwing three or four furrows 
together in the form of a bed. These beds 
are then smoothed down by a _ board 
placed under the rear end of a cultivator 
and held in position by the teeth. 

All the above vegetables are now sown 
in double rows on each one of the beds, 
either by hand or drill, and covered 
lightly by steel garden rake and ground 
firmed by small roller, Plants of lettuce 
and beets are taken from the hot bed and 
transplanted in double rows on the beds. 
This way will give an abundance of beets 
and lettuce in advance of the crop grown 
outside from the seed. 

I sow the Columbia beet to the ex- 
clusion of all others, both in hot bed and 
open ground. It is of fine quality, early, 
and good size. Isow the Golden Stone 
Head lettuce for forcing under glass, the 
Market Garden strain to transplant from 
hot bed to open ground, and Salamander 
to sow outside. The carrots sown are 
Early Forcing under glass and Half Long 
Carentan outside. The last named is a 
coreless carrot of the finest quality and 
perfect shape. 

Only one variety of parsnip is sown. 
viz., Long Hollow Crown, one variety of 
turnip, White Model, and one of spinach, 
Victoria, for spring sowing. For the fall 
sowing we put in Bloomsdale Savoy. We 
use the common potato and white onion 
set. 

At one sowing we put in the following 
varieties of radish to give a succession: 
Non Plus Ultra for first crop, followed by 
Early French Scarlet or French Breakfast 
or Long Scarlet Short Top and Yellow 
Summer. These with the Non Plus Ultra 
also sown under glass give a long and 
enjoyable relish. Theradish seed is sown 
by hand broadcast on top of the wide 
rows, and followed by a top-dressing of 
wood ashes and raked in witha garden 
rake. 

The double rows for the other seeds are 
made 8 inches apart to admit a small hoe 
between them, and these rows from 21% 
to 3 feet apart to admit of horse cultiva- 
tion. A few rows ofearly potatoes are 


planted in rows 3 feet asunder, 12 inches 
apart in row. Some good potato ferti- 
lizer is incorporated in bottom of drill 
before planting; second crop seed is used 
and cut to one eye. The two varieties we 
plant are Thorburn and Puritan, both 
early varieties, we do not grow any late 
ones. 

Cabbage and cauliflower plants are 
taken from the hot bed and planted in 
rows 6 feet asunder and plants 2 feet 
apart in the row. 

Next month (May) we will plant 
melons and cucumbers between these 
rows. The cabbages can be worked and 
will be out of the way by the time the 
vines cover the ground. The varieties 
used are Jersey Wakefield and Stein’s 
Early Flat Dutch. We make a la‘er 
planting of Stein’son June 1, and Luxem- 
borg and Hard Heading is planted the 
first week in July for winter use. 

Sitas L. ALBERTSON. 

Market Gardener, Long Island. 


SMooTH CARROT SEED.—Carrot seed is 
somewhat bearded, and when undressed 
it sticks together a good deal, but not so 
much as to cause any marked difficulty in 
sowing it. An English seedsman, how- 
ever, in preparing his carrot seed for mar- 
ket, mills the beard off of it altogether, 
without, he claims, impairing its vitality; 
it can then be sown as easily as parsley 
seed. 








Mushrooms. 





BEDS ON THE GROUND.—I tried the beds 
on a raised floor—that is, I made a plat- 
form of hemlock boards with an open air 
space between it and the earth floor and 
built the bed on it, but hadn’t very good 
success. Then I removed the platform 
and built the beds on the ground and 
used the old floor boards to box up the 
bed with, covering in the top as well as 
the sides, the top being a toot or so above 
the bed. In this way I have had fair suc- 
cess. D. FRASER. 


MUSHROOMS IN_AN EMBANKMENT PIT.— 
Answer to W. McKean, Ohio: We cannot 
tell anything about the desirableness or 
not of your pit in face of the deep embank- 
ment, that is a local matter. Have a 
water-tight roof, and close, dark struc- 
ture, no matter whether it be a holeina 
bank or a wooden shed; also have plenty 
room to work and build beds inside, and 
ready facilities for getting the manure in 
and out, and convenience for warming 
the place or keeping it warm. Ofcourse 
it is a risky business, but brains and 
application can overcome the risk. 


SEAWANHAKA GREENHOUSES, 
OYSTER BAY, Queens Co., NEW YORK. 


= WKH ORKER = 





ACALYPHA MACAFEEANA-—Splendid for mass- 
ing in sunny situations; foliage a rich bronzy 
red color; heighth about 2 feet; of rapid growth. 
Plants from 2%-inch pots, 15 cts. each; 
$1.50 per dozen. : 

MUSA ENSETE (Abyssinian Banana)—Of this 
we have a fine lot of specimen plants, up to 10 
feet high; unexcelled for Tropical decoration 
of Lawns or Parks. Prices on application. 





STROBILANTHES DYERIANUS— A _ beautiful 
plant of recent introduction, with iridescent 
foliage; sure to please, either when planted 
singly, or in masses. 20c. each; $2 per doz. 

SWAINSONA GALEGIFOLIA ALBA—A specially 
fine lot of these free blooming plants, from 
6-inch pots, in bud and bloom. 


50 cts. each; 
$5.00 per dozen. © 


ALSO 
ROSES, BEDDING and ORNAMENTAL PLANTS, NURSERY STOCK 
and SEEDS OF ALL KINDS. 
y@s All our stock is in fine condition and sure to please you. 
A TRIAL ORDER RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. 


WY IM. 
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SWAN, Proprietor, 
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CATALOGUES REGEIVED. 


Schlegel & Fottler, Boston, Mass , seeds, 
plants and bulbs, shrubs, small fruits, etc. 

P. J. Berckmans, Augusta, Ga., green- 
house and bedding plants. 

American Boiler Co., New York and 
Chicago, illustrated catalogue of hot 
water and steam heaters. 

The Reading Nursery, Reading, Mass., 
hardy ornamental trees, shrubs and vines, 
and hardy perennials; also catalogue of 
tested novelties. 

The Cottage Gardens, Queens, N. Y., 
carnations, cannas, chrysanthemums. 

Reasoner Bros., Oneco, Fla., fruit and 
ornamental trees and shrubs, tropical and 
semi-tropical plants and flowers. 

Sunset Seed and Plant Co., San 
Francisco, Cal., seeds, plants, trees and 
shrubs. 

James Dell, 
shrubs and trees. 

Elm City Nursery Co., New Haven, 
Conn., special list trees, shrubs, vines and 
fruit trees. 

The Wm. Wm. H. Moon Co., Morris- 
ville, Pa., trees, shrubs, fruit trees, vines 
and hardy plants. 

Nanz & Neuner, Louisville, Ky , plants, 
seeds, bulbs and trees. 

F. W. Kelsey, New York, choice hardy 
trees, shrubs, vines and plants. 

Cushman Gladiolus Co., Euclid, 
gladiolus, flowering plants and seeds. 

Seawanhaka Greenhouses, Oyster Bay, 
N. Y., greenhouse and bedding plants, 
roses, hardy perennials, flower and vege- 
table seeds. 

Mrs. Theodosia B. Shepherd, Ventura, 
Cal., California seeds, plants, bulbs, 
palms, orchids and cacti. 

Shady Hill Nursery Co., Boston, Mass., 
trees, shrubs, evergreens and herbaceous 
plants. 

Turner Bros., Columbus, Ga., seeds. 

Chas. Wright, Seaford, Del., fruit trees 
and plants. 

F. L. Temple, Boston, Mass., landscape 
gardening, with lists of plants for special 
purposes. 

John W. Hall, Marion Station, Md., 
choice seed potatoes, strawberry plants. 

Eugene Willett & Son, North Collins, 
N. Y., grape vines and small fruit plants. 

James M. Lamb, Fayetteville, N. C., 
trees, shrubs, greenhouse plants, etc. 

C. N. Flansburgh, Leslie, Mich., straw- 
berry plants. 

Wm. H. Spooner, Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
select list of garden roses. 

Geo. B. Moulder, Smith’s Grove, Ky., 
aquatics, ornamental trees and green- 
house plants. 

The Lovett Co., Little Silver, N. J., 
peach trees. 

Fort Rouge Greenhouses, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, plants and flowers. 

John F. Dayton, Waukon, Iowa, small 
fruits. 

Geo J. Kellogg & Sons, Janesville, Wis., 
seed potatoes; same, small fruits. 


Pittsburg, Pa., seeds, 


Oe 





rece.) OHOIGE PLANTS. { xan. 


FOR BEDDING. $1.00 buys a big lot that 
will please. 


DANIEL K. HERR, Box 496, Lancaster, Pa. 


PEACH TREES Fe 
TREES AND PLANTS, 


All kinds. It will pay you 
N. P. BROOKS, Lakewood, (Nurseries), N. J. 





to write for prices. 





row easier from seed than you think. 


ry it. One collection of 5 different 
varieties, including cultural direct'ons 
50c. One collection of 12 different va- 


rietles of imported flower seeds in plain packets, 50c 
J. L. SCHILLER, Rutherford, N. J. 


BY MAIL. Catalogue Free. 
C tnysantHemum © 
WM. G. McTEAR, Princeton, N. J. 









OSES AT 5 Cents 
(OUR RAINBOW COLLECTION» 
or 20 ROSES FOR $ ], BRErA2 


e BY MAIL 


The Roses we send are on their own roots, from 10 to 15 inches 
J we? high, and will bloom freely this Summer, either in pots or planted 
iM inyard. They are hardy ever-bloomers. Please examine the below 
:) list of 20 choice fragrant monthly Roses, and see if you can dupli- 
VE cate them anywhere for an amount so small as #1. Theyare nearly 
\ all new kinds. We guarantee them to reach you in good condition, 
> We also GUARANTEE THEM TO BE THE BEST DOLLAR’S 
WORTH OF ROSES YOU EVER PURCHASED. - 
Augusta Victoria, pure white, always in bloom. Champion 
ofthe World, (New) rich bright pink, finest rose grown. Star of 
p ) Gold, the queen of all yellow roses. Marion Dingee, richest velvty 
« crimson in clusters. Colthilde Soupert, everybody’s favorite, always in 
S bloom. Bridesmaid, rich pink, none better. Pearl ofthe Gardens, deep 
golden yellow. Scarlet Bedder, the richest of all red roses, Senator Me- 
Naughton, lovely canary yellow. Sunset, yellow, highly colored, Franciska 
Kruger, coppery yellow and peach. Marie Guillot, the greatest of all pure white 
roses. Duchess de Brabant, amber rose, tinged apricot yellow. Madame Camille, 
beautiful salmon and rosy flesh. Grace Darling, clear maroon red passing to lake, 
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GOOD & REESE 


elegant. Oatherine Mermet, everybody’s favorite. Md. de Watteville, rosy blush, 
PL *ROSES* bordered deep crimson, Rheingold, beautiful shades of saffron and tan. Md. 
ANT Welche, amber yellow, tinged with copper and orange, Md. Hoste, immense large 
é CaRE ARE ON double pure white, very fragrant. 
THEIR OWN We willalso send our [ron Clad Collection of 14 Mardy Roses, all different 
C FOR THEM. ROOTS. ‘ colors, #1. Try a set. 20 Chrysanthemums, all prize winners, #1. 16 Gera- 


niums, double and single flowered, and scented, &1. 15 choice Begonias, differ- 
ent kinds, ®1. 40 packets choice Flower Seeds, all different kinds, #1. Our handsome, illustrated Catalogue, de- 
scribing above Roses, Plants and all Seeds, mailed for 10 cts. stamps. Don’t place your order before seeing our prices 
WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. We have large two year old roses for immediate effect. Liberal premiums to club 
raisers, or how to get your seeds and plants free. We are the LARG EST ROSE GROWERSIN THE WORLD. Our 


sales of Rose Plants alone last season exceeded a million and a half. en you order Roses, Plants and Seeds, you 


Try'us, Aiirese’ GOOD & REESE CO., Box 2, Champion City Greenhouses, Springfield, Ohio. 
eeoeeccceceseeese 


RLINGTON TESTED SEEDS. 


This seal placed on a package of seed is not merely a name placed 
there to attract attention, but signifies to any grower who has 
ever tried our seeds, that they are all we claim, not a miscella- 
neous, haphazard selection that may be sold at a low price, 
but a selection made by a Market Gardener for the Market 
Gardeners, and first tested at our ARLINGTON FARMS. 


For 30 Cents 


we will send one full size package of each of the following 10 
varieties of choice Vegetables: Beet, Carrot, Corn, Cucumber, 
Lettuce, Canteloupe, Onion, Parsnip, Radish, Squash, and with 
every order we will enclose one package of our new Bean, 
; ‘ —_- Rawson’s Horticultural Wax. As we control the entire stock, 
this will be offered by no other seed house this season. Itis a novelty of great merit. 


For 5Octs. we will mail 2 Complete Collections. 


Order now, mentioning this paper, and our 1896 Catalogue will be senf free. If has 
been made especially interesting this season by half-tone illustrations, and has been 
compiled with special thought for the amateur gardener. It will bea help in selecting 


your goed 1hls.yeek W. W. RAWSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
eeee2e see 


Buy Seeds of BURPEE 


Get the BEST and Save Money! 
BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL,—The Leading American Seed Catalogue. 


A handsome new BOOK of 184 pages; Beautiful Colored Plates. 


Tells all about the BEST SEEDS that Grow! Rare NOVELTIES for 1896, 
that can not be had elsewhere. Price 10 cts. (less than cost), but mailed FREE to all 
who intend to purchase Seeds, Plants, or Bulbs. Write TO-DAY ! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


SEE THIS! 


Ornamental trees and plants, wholesale 
and retail. Catalogues free. Send wants. 


























SBEST OF THE SEASON e 


FREE TO ALL 
J 









peeled Large orders a specialty. 
Samuel G, Moon, Morrisville, Bucks Go a AMPLE ELLEN USEC EAU NED 
BVBete LEBANON SPRINGS, N. Y., U. S. A. 








NURSERY. .. . 


BLOOMINGTON hace 
600 hirteen Greenhouses. 


Cres. 


Trees Plants 


We offer a large and fine stock of every description 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Vines, Small Fruits, Hedge Plants, 
Fruit and Forest Tree Seedlings. 

Catalogue mailed free. Established 1852. 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Suc. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Ill. 


When you write an 
advertiser please state 
that you saw the adv. 
in GARDENING. 


ALL THE 1896 NOVELTIES So 'srsxc"K°Co.; 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Priced 





1896. 
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PLAN’T WA’TER LILIES 

They are the largest, freest 
blooming and easiest cared-for 
of all flowers. 

WE ARE CROWERS 
and HEADQUARTERS 
for all kinds of rare, hardy and 
@\ tender Nymphzas, Nelum 
biums and Aquatics. Ourstock 
is large. taken fresh from the 
water the day of shipment, ard 
_ guaranteed. Prices low No 
- charge for plans and advice. 

= lllustrated catalogue free. 
CEO. B. MOULDER, 
Smith's Crove, Ky. 


EVERGREENS, 


AA a} Largeststockin Amer 
% ica, including 

Colorado Blue Spruce 

* and Douglas Spruce 





















, Also Ornamental, 
Shadeand Forest Trees, 
se T'ree Seeds, Etc. 


Of all kinds, true to name and fresh. 
Jos. F. Dickmann, 


1110 N. Third St., and Gravois and Oregon Ave., 
Send for my New Catalogue, FREE. Sr. Louis, Mo 


1840. QLD COLONY NURSERIES, 1896 


Hardy Shrubs, Trees, Vines, Ever= 
greens and Perennials...... 

A large and fine stock of well-rooted plants, 

grown in a sandy loam. Good plants, best sizes 


for planting; very cheap. 
Priced Catalogue free on application. 


B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass. 


ORCHIDS. & 


12 Best free growing and profuse flow- 
ering Orchids for amateurs, for $10.00. 


WIl. MATHEWS, Utica, N. Y. 


PLEASE MENTION GARDENING. 


Money Found 


By buying from us. If you want 


Fruit Trees, Roses, Shrubs, Etc., 


drop us a postal card. Doit now and we will 
send FREE our ’96 CATALOGUE. It is full of 
the choicest kinds. 


Globe Nursery Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


5 PROVEN by the long- 

est experience, (forty- 

UR Y five years) in growing 
Strawberries. 


Plants not for sale this Spring, 

| but given away. Send for 
catalogue giving particulars. 

Three Nos. of Purdy’s Fruit Recorder FREE to 
all applicants, 50e a year. Address A. M. Purdy, 


Palmyra, N. Y. 


A STRAWBERRY GARDEN 
BY MAIL FOR $1.00. 


125 good, strong plants. 25 each of 5 best varieties. 
Just the thing for the home garden. 25 Crescent, 25 
Warfield, 25 Haverland, 25 Beder Wood and 25 Wilson. 
Securely packed in moss ard sent by mail or express 
prepald to any part of U.S. or Canada. ana How to 
Succeed with Berries,and Catalogue All for $1.00. 


I. A. WOOLL, Elsie, Mich. 























Evergreens, Hardy Shrubs, 
Azaleas, finest Rhododendrons, 
Japan Maples, Roses, Hedge 
Plants, Vines, Herbaceous | 


Plants, Choice Fruits. Low Prices. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


Fred. W. Kelsey, 145 Broadway, New York. 


HAVE YOU heard of the Bismarck Apple? It is 
a hardy new dwarf. The tree bears frult the second 
year. It is a revelation to all who seeit. For descrip- 
tion send for catalogue from Arthur J. Collins, Moores- 
town, N. J., Pleasant Valley Nurseries. 


WANTED. 
Practical partner, some capital, manage good nur- 
sery po Re fruit section South Georgia. 
W. REED, Pres’t Nat'l Bank, Brunswick, Ga. 











New and Valuable 


TRERS, SHRUBS & PLANTS 


We offer, in quantity, the beautiful 
Picea Concolor, #pnprosment on 
{THE WEEPING SPRUCE (see cu), 
VIBURNUM TOMENTOSUM, very choice 


: | CLEMATIS PANICULATA, 


Extia strong plants from open ground, 30c; $2.75 a doz. 
And many New Shrubs, Fruits, Roses, besides 


MAGNOLIAS, JAPAN MAPLES 


and the best Stock of HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS 
in the country. 


For all these, and full advice and plans for planting grounds 
and gardens, write us. New Catalogue mailed for 10 cts. 


‘The Shady Hill Nursery 60, 


102 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


New Early Flowering Gosmos. 


OSMOS are unquestionably very handsome flow- 
ers, and it is astonishing how quickly they have 
become general favorites. Only a few years ago they 
were practically unknown. ‘There is but one objec- 
tion to their giving general satisfaction, and that is 
their late flowering habit. The plants require a very 
long time to de velop, and that brings their flowering 
season late in the fall. This objection will not be 
found in our ‘‘early flowering’’ strain. Seed sownes 
, in the open ground in the beginning of May will pro- 
» duce blooming plants in August, and they will con- 
tinue to flower until late in fall. We know of no sin- 
gle flower that is as handsome and chaste as the Cos— 
“mos, while for keeping qualities when cut they are 
i  unexcelled. Pkt. (100 seeds), 10¢c.; 3 pkts. for 20c. 
'  #@=-Our 116 Page Catalogue for 1496 contains besides 
a general line of Vegetable Seeds, Plants, Buibs 
and Tools, the best and most carefully edited descrip- 
tive list of Flower Seeds ever published in America, 
FREE if you mention GARDENING. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, 


New York: CHICAGO: 
26 Barclay St. 84 & 86 Randolph St 


Andorra Nurseries 


WILLIAM WARNER HARPER, [Manager, Chestnut Hill, PHILA., PA. 


90 Acres of well=-grown Trees, Shrubs, Roses and Fruit 
SPECIALTIES : 


LARGE { Specimen Ornamental Trees, 
| Hardy Rhododendrons and Azaleas. 


\ 1838 neeua NUT AND FRUIT CULTURE rocks -1896 


MORE PROFITABLE than WHEAT or COTTON, with less LABOR and RISK. Send 
for catalogue illustrating and describing best varieties. ALPHA, the earliest Chestnut, 
opens Sept, 5th to 10th without frost; RELIANCE, the most productive; PARRYS' 
GIANT, the largest, six inches around; PARAGON, RIDGELEY and others. 

STARR, “the perfection of early Apples. » BISMARCK, fruits at two years’ old; 
PARLIN’S BEAUTY, the handsomest; LINCOLN CORELESS, KOONCE, GOL- ° 
DEN RUSSET, ANGEL and other Pears. JAPAN QUINCE COLUMBIA, a hand- 
some shrub, producing & VALUABLE fruit unequaled for jelly. 

SMALL FRUITS, RARE NOVELTIES, and VALUABLE introductions, JAPAN 
BERRIES, FRUIT, SHADE and ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


PARRYS’ POMONA NURSERIES, PARRY, NEW JERSEY. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


ARDY ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, VINES, EVER~ the anest general assortment of Hardy Orna- 
GREENS, AND HARDY HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS, illustrated descriptive catalogue on applica 


tion. Plane and estimates furnished. Send your list of needs for special rates. 
| THE READING NURSERY, JACOB W. MANNING, Proprietor, READING, MASS. 
| 000, O00 REES. logue. W.S. LITTLE & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
N. Y. City, 52 Exchange Place. 


a aN fa Ph ET a OAR DIRE EN Sn Ae Seen ae See kt SE tc 
Named sort for $1, 50 Cannas in f0 


15 CANNA named varieties $5, 20 unnamed Can- SPECIAL eee STU nerere ee Rae oe 


berry x raspberry 20c, raspberry x 
nas $1. 100 for $4, all Pere ie send for catalogue. A. blackberry 50c. the 4 for $1, by mail. A. BLANC & Co, 
BLANC & Co., Philadelp fa, Pa. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 



































Over 1,000 varieties. Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Vines, Roses, etc. All standard and 
special varieties. Send for Illustrated Cata- 
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It is my intention to send you a lot of 
renewals and new subscribers. I am 
delighted with your editorial work, and 
find GARDENING a most readable, valuable 
and enjoyable publication. [Mr. Swan is 
our (seven miles away) neighbor, an 
enthusiast in gardening, and a frequent 
visitor to Dosoris, and each year he sends 
us his check for from twelve to twenty 
subscriptions to GARDENING which he gives 
to his friends. Who says ‘‘a prophet has 
no honor in his own country”’?—Ep ] 

Wo. L. Swan. 

Oyster Bay, L. I., March 7, 1896. 


RELATIVE TO TOMATO PLANTs on page 
186, you may inform H. A.B, Spokane 
Wash., that I can supply him with the 
best varieties from 3-inch pots in any 
quantity. BruNO LEHMANN. 

Tacoma, Wash. 


I WOULD not take $1,000 in gold for 
the knowledge I have gained from the 
last three volumes of GARDENING. 

CHARLES HUNTER. 

Elmwood avenue, Kansas City. 


eid 


PTT 
LORENTZ ELDORADO 
BLACKBERRY. 


PEACH. 

























Write to Headquarters for free, 
handsome, Illustrated Catalogue of 


Peach, Strawberries, 
Apple, Raspberries, 
Pear, Wiineberries, 
Plum, Blackberries, 
Cherry, Dewberries, 
Quince, Gooseberries, 
Nectarines, Grape Vines, 
Nut Trees, Ornamental 
Shrubs, Trees, etc. 


All the new and leading varieties. 
Estimates given for large lots at 
reduced rates. Crates and Baskets. 


REID’S NURSERIES, Bridgeport, O. 
HUDUUUUSSORANCOGSASUOAUOUAOSANOOOUSSASOANSOOUDEOSOORSAOCVANSOEAEOIN 
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EVERGREENS|! 


and Ornamental trees, Nursery grown. 
250 Choice Evergreens, 10 varieties $2. 
+400 Ornamental trees, 6 varieties, $2; 6 
other $5 and $10 bargains, 100 Scotch 
Pine, 2 ft. high, $8; 1,000 10 to 12 inches 
$10. All other varieties and sizes 
enenp Local Agents Wanted. Send 


Mention thig 


for ustrated Catalogue. FREE. 
Evergreen Specialist, 
D. H | LL, e DUNDEE, ILLINOIS. 
Strawberry Plants, 6 each 0, iole, Ideal, Grant, 
Tubbs and L. Thompson, postpaid, $2.50; 
1000 best 4 kinds, purchaser’s expense, 
$2,50; 12 Miller Raspberry. 10 Peach trees and 
1 Ridgely Chestnut, postpaid, $2.50. Millions of 
Plants, Peach, Apple, Pear and Nut trees. 


CHAS. WRIGHT, Seaford, Del. 


BARGAINS Blue Spirzea 20c, Crimson Spirzea 20e, 
Double Golden Rudbeckla 40c. Vitis 
Coignetiae 40c. Crimson Rambler Rose 2t'c, all 4 new 
hardy plants for $1, by mail. A. BLANC & Co, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


If you like Gardening 
please recommend it to 
your friends. 
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AAAS -foscs PLANTS, 
Bi —===AND SEEDS 


our CRAND SET of 13 Elegant Ever-blooming ROSES for only 





5Octs. by mail, post-paid, safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


e fine healthy plants and will bloom all this Summer in pots or planted out. We 
ee auton cuca to be by Toe the best 50 cts. you ever invested in roses, as follows: 
Si ha beauty. Clothilde Soupert,—This is everybodys favorite. Brides- 
bt La en aang Pink Rose. Pearl of the Gardens,—Deep Golden Yel- 
low. Sunset,—Beautiful shades of Copper and Gold. Searlet Bedder.—the richest 

. de tteville,—the famous Tulip Bose. Rheingold,—deep Citron and Gold, a tfemarkab 
ae aay Waolche! Amber Yellow, deepening toward the center. Mad. Hoste,—A Pure Snow 

White, none better. Duchess de Brabant,—Amber Rose, delicately tinged apricot. 

Set 34—13 Ever-blooming Roses all different . 50 e.(Set42—20 Larce Flowered Pansy Plants, , - 5@e. 
** 35-12 Fragrant Carnation Pinks, 12 kinds, 50 €.) ** 4315 Coleus, will make a bright bed, .50e. 
** 36— 8 Lovely Flowering Begonias,all sorts,50 ©.) « 44 42 Double and SingleFuchsias,all colors 50 ce. 
** 38—15 Choice Prize Chrysanthemums, 50.) |, ik Soe. 
a“ ‘hoi i 50 ¢.| “ 46—80 Pkts Flower Seeds, notwoalike. - . 
s¢ rE 3 Bee Pee eee tide eae 0 e.| ** 47-20 Pkt’s elegant Sweet Peas,all different5® e. 

the 
select helf of any two sets for 50 cents, or 3 complete sets for $1.25, any 5 sets for $2.00, 
mapper teed ne $5.00; or half of each set for$2.50. Get your neighbor toclubwith you. Our ree 

free, ORDEB TO-DAY. We will hold the plants and ship them any time you may desire. , 


Kaiserin Augusta Victoria,—(New.) Pure White elegant. Grace Darling,— 
=~ and brightest of all Red Roses. Kranciska Kruger,— yellow flushed pink valet gS 
what You Can Buy for SO Cents. 

** 37-13 Geraniums, all colors and kinds, . 50 €.| ,, 45— 6 Choice Hardy Shrubs, 6 sorts, . . .5@e. 
** 41—12 Sweet Scented Double Tube Roses, 50 e. ** 48-18 Pkt’s Choice Vegetable Seeds 18 sorts 5@ c. 
THE GREAT WESTERN PLANT CO.,; SPRINCFIELD, OHIO- 





“The novice or amateur 
fond of flowers (and who is 
not?), knowing little or noth- 
ing of the gardeners’ art, 
finds in this periodical con- 
stant guidance and instruc- 
tion conveyed in a popular 
form.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Meehans’ 


Monthly. 
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“A magazine that those in- 
terested in the subject of gar- 
dening cannot well afford to 
be without.’’—Boston Herald, 


NERAL Gar DENIN 
WILD FLOWERS 
Gunceally / 











THSMAS MEEHAN 





A twenty paged magazine of intelligent and practical Horticulture, Wild Flowers and kindred sub- 
jects. Illustrated with copper and wood engravings. Each issue contains a beautiful colored plate of 
a Wild Flower or Fern—engraved and printed by Prang & Co., expressly for this work. a 

MEEHANS’ MONTHLY contains practical and general information on all horticultural subjects, the 
care and culture of trees, shrubs, hardy plants, fruits and vegetables. The chapters on Wild Flowers 
and Botany are written in such a simple form that the amateur has no difficulty in gleaning informa- 
tion on a subject that heretofore has only been open to the student of Botany. ; 

It is not a work catering to an idle hour and then to be thrown aside. As a volume for the library 
it is equal to the best works on botanical and general horticultural subjects, and as such, it has a value 
far beyond the usual monthly magazines. 


Subscription Price, ®2.00 per year; $1.00 for 6 months. 
with Gardening for one year, for $3.50. 


THOPIAS TIEEHAN & SONS, Publishers, 
Box C. . . . . GERMANTOWN, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE ORIGINATORS OF THE STANDARD FLOWER POTS. Our capacity now is 


(2,000,000 STANDARD FLOWER POTS 


PER YEAR. tes°A full line of Bulb Pans. 
WAREHOUSES: ~=©—Ss Fhe: Whilldin Pottery Company, 


BRANCH WAREHOUSES : 
Randolph Ave. & Union St., Jersey City. N. J. 713 TO 719 WHARTON SrT., 
Jackson Ave. & Pearson St., Long Island City, N. Y PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
YAM SWEET POTATOE GARDENING readers 
« appreciate quality, 
therefore cannot afford to do without our Northern 
Grown Acclimated Yams. the most valuable ad- 
dition to northern garden of years. As superior to 
common sorts as sweet corn is to field; you would not 
think of placing field corn on your table. neither will 
you have any use for the dry. choky, common sorts 
after you have usedthe yams. Unequalled in luscious 
richness, and a baked yam isa dish “fit fora king.” 
B sH YAM —Greatest novelty of the age, no vines, 
udapted to small gardens, of superb quality. SUGAR 
\’ AM—The king of sweet potatoes, in quality unap- 
proached. Our strain is adapted to the north and will 
m «ture where the common sorts will. 100 plants 75e 
post paid; by express 500 for $1.75, or 1000 for $8.00. Send 
for list telling all about them. how to grow, etc. 


ROSE VALLEY NURSERIES, Dongola, III. 


sold by 
the Seed 
Dealers of 
Eo AMerica. 


For pamphlets 
address 


B, HAMMOND, 
Fishkill-on 
Hudson, N. Y. 

When writing mention Gardening. 


Sample copies Free. In Club 
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If you like Gardening 
please recommend it to 
your friends. 





LILIE 12 Lillies. such as Auratum, Elegans, Specio- 

sum, Pardalinum, Candidum, Longiflorum 

Umbellatum, Splendens, ttc.. by mail, for $1. five for 

Ate A. BLANC & CoO., Philadelphia, Pa.; send for cat- 
e. 
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St., 
ILL. 


No Coils or Cast Iron Sections. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


BEST IN USE 
Wilks Mig. Co., "9 SidXe6 


FOR GREENHOUSES, fence ans 


All Steel. 





WILKS warer HEATER. 


JOHN C. MONINGER CO. 


Cypress 


WRITE 
Green-House "| 
ca Construction 
to e 
307 Material. 


Hawthorne Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


EPPING 


Steam PUMpS. 


A 
yj; 










AANA 


For WATER SUPPLY 
and DEEP WELLS. 


EPPING, CARPENTER & CO, itu. 
2420 Penn Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


“Peter Phillips, Punxsutawney, Pa., uses no 
other pump in his brewery.”’ 

‘‘Peter Shaver, Wegee, O., uses no other pump 
in his coal mines.”’ 




















VALVES, 
FITTINGS 
VENTILATING 
APPARATUS. 
i COLDWELL- 
| \2] WILCOX Co., 
reps =) Newburgh, N. Y. 
' 


best all-round pota- 
to grown. $1.25 per 
barrel, f. 0. b. 
CANTON NURSERIES, Canton, Ohio. 


3 BEGONIAS and 3 GLOXINIAS for 50 cts. 


4 Amaryllis for 50c, 5 fancy Caladiums 50c. A. BLANC 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; send for catalogue. 


























HITCHINGS & CO. 


Established 50 Years. 


Horticultural Architects and Builders 


And Largest Manufacturers ot 






alt STARTS 


The highest awards rec Vv 





Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palm Houses, etc. erected complete with our Patent Iron 
Frame Construction. 


SEND FOUR CENTS FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES. 


mee 233 Mercer Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
H. TM. HOOKER COPIPANY, 


57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 


GLASS FOR GREENHOUSES. —a 


Plate, Window and Art Glass, Paints, Oils, Etc. 


Announcement to Florists.___—_!. 


We desire to announce the dissolution of the firm of Sipfie, Dopffel & Co., and to introduce to the trade 
its successor, The SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., which 1 be under the management of William Dopffel 
and Conrad Breitschwerth. The business will be conducted as heretofore, except on a larger scale to 
meet the growing demand for our goods, We have accordingly enlarged our plant and capacity and with 
unsurpassed facilities are now prepared to fill the eal ar order on short notice. Our latest improved 
machines are turning out the best and most serviceable flower Poe in the market, and assuring you of 
our intention to lead in further improvements we solicit a cont 





e e 


nuance of your patronage in the belief 
that we can supply just what is needed at a price and in a manner satisfactory to all. 
Send for price list and samples and we know you will give usanorder........ 


SYRACUSE POTTERY C0O., Office 403 N. Salina St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


WATER 


For Your 

GREEN HOUSE, 

ROSE HOUSE, 
NURSERY, 


Conservatory, Lawn, 
House,Carden,Stock 
orany other purpose. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue H 0 T : Al R 
DeLAMATER-RIDER ano PL MPING 


PUMPING ENGINE. 


ENCINE. 


Their operation is so simple and 
safe that achild canrunthem. They 
will pump water from shallow 
streams or any k.nd of well. The 
can be arranged for any kind of fuel. 

Capacity 1.500 to 30,000 gallons 
of water a day, according to size. 


The De Lamater Iron Works, 
467 ‘West{Broadway, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
When writing mention Gardening. 
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" OVER 100 RAILROADS. 


Are now using our fence to protect their 
right of way, and yet our railroad business 
amounted to only one fifth of the wkole 
amount fo” 1895. The PAGE is winning its 
way with all classes. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO.. Adrian, Mich. 


Bound Volumes 
GARDENING. 


Vols. 1 and 2, bound in half leather 
in uniform style with complete indexes, 
$2.25 each, postpaid. 

Vol. 3, bound in style uniform with 
Vols. 1 and 2, price $3.25 postpaid. 

The set of three volumes by express, 
not prepaid, $7.00. These three vol- 
umes, with their complete indexes, are 
alone an exceedingly valuable horti- 
cultural library. 


THE GARDENING CO. 
Monon Building, CHICAGO. 





ERICSSON, 





EMERSON 


i 

PATENT BINDER ft 

And Permanent fag) 75 Cert? When you write an 
inding for Music, ll dre s 

Ee craicale, Photos Fa’ advertiser please state 

that you saw the adv. 

in GARDENING. 





of Goods, Samples 





ot Fabries, etc, 
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The choicest 


















Z MAGNOLIAS, 
JAPANESE MAPLES ; 


and other TREES 
=“ & SHRUBS 


a are accurately de- 
scribed in our New ; 
Catalogue. Profusely + 
illustrated, including | 
three lithographs. j 
Contains prices of 
large and small ; 
SS trees, speci- j 
’ mens for immediate effect; 
Ny and special prices for quanti- 
ties. A Guideto Tree Plant- t 
ing. The most complete catalogue of its : 
kind ever published. 6 cents in stamps. 


| 
THOS. MEEHAN & SONS, | 


Germantown, _Philadelphia, 


DON’T buy worthless nursery 


stock and WASTE many years of 
VALUABLE TIME waiting results 


and finally lose yourMONEY. 
But send to the 


IOON 


Company who have the 


FINEST NURSERY STOCK 


at Reasonable Prices. 
New Catalog for 1896. Send for one. Free. 
Estimates furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


THE WM. H. MOON COMPANY, Morrisville, Pa. 
New, Rare and Beautiful Plants 


Lord Penzance’s new hybrid Sweet Briars. Old 
Garden Roses; New Roses; Standard Roses. 
Philadelphus Lemoinei; New Lilacs; Lonicera 

Hildebrandtii; Spirza ‘‘Anthony Waterer.’’ 

A large collection of rare hothouse and greenhouse 
plants, Anthuriums, Alocacias, Orchids, etc. 

Rare Conifers and other beautiful Evergreens. 

Magnolias, Japanese Maples, with other choice 
Trees and Shrubs. 

PAEONIES—A large collection of the finest in cul- 
tivation. Hardy Perennials, Phloxes, Japan- 
ese Iris, Roses, Clematis, etc. New and Stand- 
ard Fruits, etc. 

sae-Catalogues on application. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


FLOWER POTS. 


STANDARD 


You will make a mistake if you place your 
orders for flower pots this Spring without 
first receiving our estimates for same. 

Our plant is now the Largest in the World. 
Our stock unlimited. Our goods equaled 
by none. 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 
North Cambridge, Mass. 


100,000 


Horse Radish Sets 


1000 for $3.25; 5000 $1.50; 100 50c. by express. 
100, 65 cts ; 50 40 cts.; 25, 25 cts., postpaid. 
Fine stock of RHUBARB ROOTS and ARTI- 
CHOKE TUBERS. Write for prices. 


HARMAN & SON, South Bend, Ind. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


&2 per 1000 The best plants you ever saw. 


RASPBERRIES, 


Blackberries. and other small fruits, cheap 


SEED POTATOES, 


#150 per barrel. New Tarleton true to 
name, first quality. Northern grown. Lists free. 


JOHN F. DAYTON, Waukon, Iowa. 
| DA Up-to-date Horticultural hand 
FLO R book. Past and present of the 
fruit industry. Experience and opinion of 400 leading 
growers. Latest practice and best methods of culture. 
Most recent experience in orchard and market 
with varieties new and old. Authoritative work 


by State Sa Society. Send $1.00 for “last 
Annual,’ to H. Manville, Secretary, Glen St. 


Mary, Fla. FRUIT GROWING 


+ —— tome 
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M ount Hope Nurseries, 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
Horticultural Architects <® Builders, 


STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING: Re 


Plans and estimates furnished on application. . . .« .« e 


e La . . 





Largest builders of Greenhouse Structures. Six highest Awards at the World’s Fair. 
¢2"Send Four Cents Postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., Architectural Office, 


160 FIFTH AVE.,, cor. 21st St.. 
Factory: Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. NEW YORK CITY. 
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3 POINTS 


1. It is easily set up. 
2. It is simpie in construction and operation. 
3. It can be connected quickly. 


“LITTLE GIANT” HOT WATER HEATER. 


Write for “Little Giant’ Catalogue and our new 100-page 
Illustrated General Catalogue..... é 


American Botler Company 


q-cWe Heat the World.” NEW YORK: 94 Center St. CHICAGO: 84 Lake St. 


LAA LAURA LAA LT LU A A LT Oe Al UT Ul LL ray Gat al ta tL 
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New Catalogue, beautifully illustrated. Free.to regulai 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL. customers, to others 10c. for postage. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Established over Half a Century ago. 


Plating pinsentepeina LUNAS CAPE FChilect 


a pats and visits for , 
+ consultation made, References ! 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

MATTLTTRANTUTELALOLOUALOMOEATOAUAEGOAOAOLOTOTOUOEOEATAUANVEVOVOVONOTOVOVOVONOTATOTVOVOVOVOTITATOTOTNEVNVEVEVOVOTVEVENOVOTEVOTOTOVOTOTOTITNTVOVONOVOTOONL 


| and full information on inquiry. | 
DREER’ RELIABLESE EDS 


PLANTS and BULBS 


Are everywhere known as The BEST. Why risk poor ones when the best cost no more, Send postage 
stamp for Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 1896 —richly illustrated; two colored plates on cover, 


of popular flowers. It describes HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


= everything New and Old, of Merit. 
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Y CATcce IS FULL 


iT is FREE.<> PLEASANT YALLEY NURSERIES, 
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Small Fruits, Grapes Shrubs, 
Roses, Evergreens, Hardy 
Plants. 


LARGEST AND CHOICEST COLLECTIONS IN AMERICA. 
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We 


of valuable information 


NEW VARIETIES, 


Arthur_ J. Collings 
MOORESTOWN, N.J,- . 
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$2.00 A YEAR. 
24 NUMBERS. 


Vol. IV. 


SINGLE Copy 
10 CENTs. 


No. 87. 
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CGLOGYNE CRISTATA, AS GROWN BY GEO. MCWILLIAM. 





Orchids. 








GCOBLOGYNE GRISTATA. 


Our iilustration is engraved from a pho- 
tograph of some plants of this orchid in 
full bloom as grown by Mr. George Mc- 
William of Whitinsville, Mass.; their pro- 
fusion is evident to all, and the flowers 
are white and showy, but not of long 
duration after being cut. This species is 
among the easiest of all orchids to grow, 
and it and Cypripedium insigne are the 
two orchids that amateurs are asked to 
begin with. To enable us to grow this 
orchid just as good as the specimens 
shown in the picture Mr. McWilliam 
kindly tells us exactly how he treats it. 

“The coelogyne grows equally well in 
pots or pans, but for convenience in using 
less drainage, whenever the plants need a 
pot larger than a 6-inch size, I prefer to 
use pans, which are simply shallow pots. 





For potting material I use fern root, 
chopped into lumpy pieces, mixed with 
charcoal and broken pots. The fern root 
is the clumps of big fern stools we find in 
the woods near here; we dig it, pile it up 
to dry and kill the weeds in it, then chop 
it up into lumpy pieces, and gently sieve 
the fine earth or soil out of it. In pot- 
ting, while we use this material for the 
body of the soil, we mix a good deal of 
fresh sphagnum moss in what we finish 
off on the top with. Ccelogynes increase 
a good deal and the masses may be 
divided, making several plants out of one 
clump, and potted separately; or larger 
pans may be used, giving the plantsroom 
enough for another one or two years’ 
development. Always repot or break up 
and pot the plants immediately they have 
done blooming, and before fresh growth 
commences, and in this way avoid injur- 
ing the roots. I grow them in a span- 
roofed greenhouse that runs north and 
south, on the side benches. About the 
first of March we runa night temperature 





of 50° in the house, increasing it as the 
season advances; when the weather gets 
warm, Say in June, we leave a little top 
and bottom ventilation on the greenhouse 
both day and night till towards fall, 
when the weather gets cool; in winter a 
night temperature of 45° is enough. 
About the first of March we whitewash 
the glass to shade it; when the young 
bulbs show signs of swelling the shading 
is washed off, and a shading of cheese 
cloth put on, which we can raise or lower 
as required and at will. When the bulbs 
are pretty well swollen the cloth is 
removed. 

“We water ccelogynes freely and svringe 
them overhead twice every bright day 
through the summer; to strong plants we 
give a little weak liquid manure most 
every day when they are swelling their 
bulbs. About the first of November we 
remove part of the plants to the north 
side of acool greenhouse and hang acloth 
in front of them to protect them from the 
excitement of sunshine, keeping the tem- 
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perature as near 40° as possible; after a 
time bring some of them into a warmer 
house, and they will soon start to show 
signs of blooming.” 








The Greenhouse. 








GREENHOUSE FLOWER SEEDS. 


By this we mean seeds of such plantsas 
Chinese primroses, cinerarias, and the 
like, that we raise afresh from seed every 
year for bloom in the window or green- 
house, Seedsmen render it impossible for 
us to specify distinct varieties as a study 
of their catalogues will show. Take 
Chinese primroses, for instance. Com- 
pare the lists of them in half a dozen 
catalogues and see how bewildering they 
are; and there is more in this than mere 
names and vitality of the seeds, the fine- 
ness and selectness Of the strains. Well, 
what can we do in the matter? Deal with 
a seed firm in whom we have perfect con- 
fidence and get the best seeds of their kind 
that it offers. Bear in mind that the 
finest strains are the most expensive, and 
mixed seeds are apt to contain some of 
the ‘poorer varieties. 


ACACIA ARMATA, a bushy species easily 
raised from seed and makes a nice flower- 
ing plant third year. 

AMARYLLIS, HYBRIDS.—In sowing the 
seed set them on edgeas you would Lima 
beans, to save them from rotting. They 
should bloom the third year. 


ANEMONE CORONARIA (St. Brigid 
strain).—The largest flowered. Sow 
indoors, and prick off; plant out ina 
partly shaded cold frame in summer, and 
lift and pot them in fall to bloomindoors. 
They are also fine for outdoor spring gar- 
dening. 

ASPARAGUS PLUMOSUS.—Seeds of this are 
now offered and from seed we can get up 
nice stocky plants in a year. 


BEGONIAS OF ALL KINDS, tuberous 
rooted, single and double flowered, Ver- 
non in variety as regards foliage and 
flowers; insignis for December flowers, 
Rex varieties for all the year, and many 
others. The packets of seed are very 
small, and sometimes it is a hard matter 
to tell whether it is seed or only a little 
orange dust. All true species of begonias 
are apt to come true from seed, although 
the first leaves of the seedlings may be 
different from those of the mature plants, 
for instance young seedlings of coccinea 
are full of little white spots like those ot 
argyrostigma, but as the plants get 
older they bear spotless foliage. Even 
varieties, after the type gets fixed are apt 
to come true, Vernon for example, but 
this is not absolute, Rex to wit. 


CaLCEOLARIA —For this you trust to 
your seedsman. Get the large flowered 
spotted. The finest strains are of such 
compact growth as to need no staking, 
and they have broad heads of large full- 
puffed out blossoms. The shrubby or 
rugosa varieties from seed are quite dis- 
appointing either for indoors or outside. 


CANTERBURY BELLS, Calycanthema 
varieties, are worth growing for early 
spring blooming. Get the pure white, 
and rose-colored; sow half the packet now 
to give you big plants before winter sets 
in and which you can lift and pot and 
force into bloom at or before Easter. Tue 
other half of the packet you can sow in 
summer for flowers out of doors next 
season. 

Carnations.—While all manner of car- 
nations may be raised from seed Cha- 
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baud’s Perpetual and Marguerite are 
worth growing as pot plants for winter 
flowers as for the summer and autumn 
flower garden. Why we do not urge the 
regular winter blooming greenhouse car- 
nations from seed for our regular supply 
of flowers is because we can get plants ot 
thoroughly tested, good named sorts so 
cheap, that bothering with seedlings and 
their uncertain quality would hardly pay. 

CELOSIA PLUMOSA.—Get a good strain 
of the red or yellow feather plume 
celosias. Sow in early spring for outdoor 
decoration in summer,and sow again in 
July to get nice pot plants coming into 
bloom in October to beautify the green- 
house till New Years. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS of the Chinese and 
Japanese garden varieties sown now will 
give you fine blooming plants next fall. 
And these seedlings are aptto be healthy, 
luxuriant and floriferous, and every 
flower different; of course we cannot ex- 
pect more than a few to be good enough 
to be worth keeping over another year. 
Chrysanthemum coronariumis anannual 
species bearing white, lemon, or yellow 
flowers; sown in late summer and grown 
in pots itis a good deal used for green- 
house work in early winter. 

CINERARIAS.—For a ‘good strain of 
these you have to depend on your seeds- 
man. The compact habited ones with 
broad heads of bloom are the most 
esteemed; the very large flowered varie- 
ties are usually of rank growth. There 
are also double flowered ones. We know 
of no flower more crowdedly double than 
a double cineraria, still lots of them are 
only semi-double. They are not as pretty 
as the singles. 


Cosmos.—If you cannot flower them 
out of doors, grow a few for the green- 
house or piazza. The mammoth varities 
Erlinda, white; Rosetta, pink; and Con- 
chita, crimson, have lovely large flowers. 

CYCLAMEN GIGANTEUM is the favorite 
because of its luxuriant foliage and bold 
fine flowers. But we have a tender lean- 
ing to Grandiflorum which is not so mas- 
sive as the other, but it has more numer- 
ous blossoms and fewer imperfect ones. 

CYPERUS ALTERNIFOLIUS commonly 
called ‘‘umbrella plant” is easily raised 
from seed, indeed from seedlings we get 
prettier plants than from division. 

FORGET-ME-NOTS (Myosotis) especially 
the bunchy one called Alpestris Victoria 
make real pretty pot plants in late win- 
ter and early spring. 

FREESIAS are easily raised from seed, 
and a few bloom the second year, and all 
the third season. 

GLOXINIA.—Here again you must trust 
to your seedsman for a good strain. 
We prefer the upright blooming sorts and 
get a packet of scarlet selfs, and another 
of spotted flowered. 

GREVILLEA ROBUSTA —We raise it from 
seed every year. We plant out a lot of it 
in May for foliage effect in summer, and 
save another lot which we grow in pots 
all summer for house plants in winter. 
Me grow them for their fine fern-like foliage 
only. 

IMPATIENS SULTANI or Zanzibar balsam 
is one of the best perpetual blooming 
window plants for winter that we have 
got and easily raised from seed; and it is 
good too planted out of doors insummer, 

MANDEVILLEA SUAVEOLENS is a white 
fragrant flowered, greenhouse vine, easily 
raised from seed. It does well too out- 
side in summer. 

MIGNONETTE —Machet is a very large 
fragrant variety, and about the best for 
winter lowers. Some florists have select 
strains of it to which they give their own 
name. 


April 15, 





NasTurTIuMS.—What is generally cata- 
logued as Tropz#olum Lobbianum will 
bloom continuously all winter long. Sow 
it out of doors in May and in July strike 
cuttings from these plantsand grow them 
in pots for winter flowers. Or delay sow- 
ing till July and grow in pots. 

Pansies.—Here we have the utmost 
confusion.—We grow Trimardeau, very 
large; Large-flowered German, large and 
fragrant, and Cassier’s, Bugnot’s, and 
Odier’s, three splendid strains doing well 
ina warm frame or cool greenhouse in 
winter and early spring. Sow in July for 
this purpose; and in August for wintering 
over for spring planting. 

SWEET PrEas.—Blanche Ferry, pink and 
white, and Emily Henderson, white, are 
the favorites for cut flowers, as a pot 
plant no doubt Cupid will be grown. 


PeETunNIAS.—The finest sorts for out- 
doors are also best for indoors. The 
doubles don’t flower freely till towards 
spring; the singles can be hadinbloom all 
winter. Better sow for outdocrs, and 
take cuttings from these in July, or sow 
seeds of the finest striped or frilled varie- 
ties in July, and grow them in pots for 
winter blooming. 

CHINESE PRIMROSES.—Here again one 
has to depend on his seedsman for a good 
strain. We get scarlet, rose, white, and 
blue. A good deal of stress is laid on 
*‘fern-leaved,’’ but while the fern-leaved 
varieties are very beautiful, we get as 
fine flowers, especially in scarlet, from the 
rounder foliage. Seedsmen have a way 
oftacking on their names to strains, 
to-wit ‘‘Brown’s Superb Fringed White,”’ 
now the probabilities are that is a pretty 
good white, were it not so Brown 
wouldn’t fasten his own name to it. 
Magenta, purple and violet are not 
favorite colors in primroses. 


PRIMULA OBCONICA GRANDIFLORA is the 
finest large flowered form of this winter- 
blooming gem. Also get some seeds of 
Primula Forbesi and P. floribunda, both 
are little beauties. 

SOLANUM CAPSICASTRUM NANUM, or 
Wetherell’s hybrids, are good strains of 
what we call Jerusalem cherry plants, so 
useful for its ornamental bright orange 
berries from September till January. Sow 
the seeds at once. 

SAINTPAULIA IONANTHA, a tiny rosette- 
like greenhouse plant with many violet- 
like flowers. Sow at once. 

Strocks —For greenhouse decoration in 
early spring we prefer the East Lothian, 
and Intermediate sections. Sow in July 
or early August, grow the plants on in 
pots, winter them plunged in cold but 
almost frost proof frames, and bring 
them indoors as required for blooming. 
Sown in spring they form a succession to 
10-week stocks, but bloom rather spar- 
ingly in fall. Wintered in cold frames as 
above they may also be planted out in 
spring for April and May blossoms. 

STREPTOCARPUS, NEW HYBRIDS.—These 
are most interesting free-flowering, and 
very pretty little plants, and amateurs 
having a greenhouse will welcome them. 
As they are a little hard to raise from 
seed, with window care, we don’t recom- 
mend them for this purpose. 


PLANTS IN BLOOM IN THE WHITE HOUSE 
GONSERVATORIES, 


In the conservatory at the White 
House immense specimens of Indian aza- 
leas present a magnificent appearance, 
their leaves being hidden by the wealth of 
bloom. There are also lots of azaleas 
from one to two feet high, these plants 
are grown on from year to year, being 
planted out in summer ina frame with 
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about twelve inches of leaf mould and 
sand in the bottom. Chinese primroses 
were fine. At the last potting of them 6- 
inch pots are used, about two inches of 
finely broken pots are used as drainage, 
and the soil is composed of well-rotted 
stable manure, loam and sand in about 
equal parts. The finer varieties of Dutch 
hyacinths are grown in pots, one bulb 
to a 5-inch pot. Along the backs ot 
the benches are plants of Begonia rubra, 
5 feet high, loade1 with flowers, among 
these are arranged Harrisii lilies and in 
front of these are cinerarias with flowers 
three inches in diameter. The cinerarias 
are grown from the seedling to the flow- 
ering stage in a sunny house to which air 
is admitted plentifully whenever the 
weather will permit it, fire heat is only 
given to keep frost out, The result is fine 
stubby well-bloomed plants. They are 
never allowed to get pot-bound, or very 
dry; quite a large quantity of manure is 
used in the soil. Other plantsin full flower 
are imantophyllums with large umbels of 
showy scarlet flowers. Some plants of 
the sweet-scented Daphne odorata are 
still in bloom, but this plant seems to 
have a struggle for existence in the green- 
houses, but out of doors itis one of our 
most satisfactory shrubs, still I doubt its 
hardiness where the winters are more 
severe. 

Among the many orchids in bloom are 
large specimens of Dendrobium nobile 
hanging from the roof among baskets of 
ferns. 

Among the best abutilons in bloom 
Golden Fleece, canary yellow; Splendens, 
red, and Snowdrift, white, are very satis- 
factory kinds. For an edging to benches 
the variegated variety called Eclipse 
mixed in with the variegated trailing 
vinca and plants of the grass called 
Isolepis gracilis make a pretty combina- 
tion. Canna Souv. d’Antoine Crozy has 
behaved exceeded well as a winter bloom- 
ing plant, the crowns were started in 
boxes in the fall, and when large enough, 
transferred to 6-inch pots in which they 
are flowering. During the period of 
growth they were fully exposed to thesun 
in a warm house until the flowers began 
to open, when they were taken to acooler 
place. The plants are about 21% feet high; 
the flowers are very large, scarlet, with 
anirregular band of yellow around the 
margins of the petals. Impatiens Sultani, 
where a little heat can be given it, is I 
think, one of our best winter blooming 
plants, the best results are had from seed- 
lings, as they make a larger growth than 
cuttings before coming into flower. It is 
an equally good thing for the summer 
border, where it seeds freely; a pinch of 
seed can be sown the latter part of Aug- 
ust or earlier and grown on. Another 
good thing treated in the same way is 
Browallia elata. Grae): 

Washington. 


GCYGAS REVOLUTA WON’T GROW, 


T. J., Western Massachusetts, writes: 
“Two years ago I purchased a Cycas 
revoluta (a large plant for a 5-inch pot). 
It has failed to make growth for two 
seasons. I repotted it a year ago, and 
while the roots looked fresh and thrifty 
the plant failed to grow Jast season. Can 
anything be done except to give time?” 


Ans. If the roots are in good condition 
the top is sure to grow, but it often 
happens that cycads will only throw up 
a head of leavesevery second year. Don’t 
force it. 

Forcinc PzontES.—I have a fine red 
peony now in bloom; it has three open 
flowers ina10-inch pot. The root was 


taken up last fall. How should this plant 
be treated to secure the best results in 
forcing next season? 

Ans. Keep it growing and in good 
vigorous condition as long as possible. 
When properly hardened off it may be 
planted or plunged out of doors, but not 
in a hot dry place. While pzonies, if not 
rushed in very early, may force fairly 
well a second year, itis much better to 
force them one year, then plant them out 
to rest and grow for another year, then 
lift and force them the succeeding one. 


MY BULBS AND OTHER PLANTS. 


I am not a gardener, but a busy busi- 
ness man. I have a small old-fashioned 
lean-to greenhouse 12x24 feet, which I 
have run the past three years as a pleas- 
ant relief from business cares. Ido not 
pretend to much knowledgein the garden- 
er’s art, but as I enjoy the limited time I 
have to devote to the care of my plants 
I naturally have fair success with a good 
portion of them. 


As to bulbs, Iam yet a student in their 
culture. My observation, however, 
teaches me that to secure good results 
we should not bring them into heat too 
soon or grow themina high temperature. 
I pot my bulbs, hyacinths, tulips, nar- 
cissus, etc., in moist soilin October and 
November, cover them with about an 
inch of sand, and set them in a trench in 
a cool moist cellar, and as coal ashes are 
more abundant withme than sand I then 
cover them with three and four inches of 
this material. I do not bring them into 
heat until they have made three to five 
inches of growth, say from the middle of 
January to the last of February. When 
brought up the layer of loose sand 
enables me to shake off the sticky coal 
ashes, and thus leave the surface of the 
soil with clean presentable appearance. 
Many of my hyacinths when brought up 
this winter had the flower head developed 
to the size of a small hen’'s egg, while the 
leaves were but little taller. When un- 
covered I set them in a shady place for a 
few days, or until the foliage darkens, 
when they are exposed to the full light of 
my rather dark greenhouse. The tem- 
perature of my house is kept at about 
60° by day (without sun and 65° to 75° 
with sun) and at about 50° by night. 

I reserve for home and store decoration 
a portion only of what I bring into 
bloom, sending to my neighbors and 
friends the greater portion of what I 
raise, as I receive more enjoyment in 
watching their development than in re- 
taining them after they are in bloom. 

I now (March 20) have in perfection a 
pot of Parrot tulips—the first I have 
grown—they are grand, rivaling the 
orchid, I wonder this bulb is not oftener 
forced. 

My results with lilies (L. Harrisii) this 
season differs from what it was in former 
seasons. In previous yearsI had large 
bulbs and grew them in a very moist at- 
mosphere, at about 65° by day without 
sun. The result was a growth of seven 
to nine feet in height with eight to 
thirteen blossomstoa stock. This season 
with medium sized bulbs, a temperature 
of 5° lower and with a much less moist 
atmosphere my plants are up four to five 
feet in height and carry but four to seven 
buds. I think the size of bulbs does not 
wholly account tor the inferior results, 
but that the difference in conditions of 
growth is partly accountable. 

I have two pots of Cypripedium specta- 
bile with six and eight growths. From 
the stronger of these growths I expect to 
see flower bud appear. Should the weaker 


stalks be cut out to throw strength into 
the larger growths? 

[Not necessarily unless crowded. But 
if any of the growths are quite weak 
they should be cut out.—Ep. | 

A year ago last fall I planted a bed of 
ponies. The prepared ground settled 
more than I expected, and as a conse- 
quence I find the plants will be some three 
inches below usual depth when the bed is 
properly graded. Willthe plants stand 
this extra covering of soil? 

[If the crowns are strong flowering 
ones, they will come up all right through 
three inches deep of covering, but if any 
are weak we would pry them up a little 
with a fork. Itis wellto have them a 
couple of inches beneath the surface, for 
as vears pass by the crowns will rise up 
to the surface.—ED. | 

Will the cosmos bloom in October 
whether planted in February, March or 
May? 

[Yes, it makes no difference. The same 
thing is common in chrysanthemums, it 
doesn’t matter whether one raises them 
from cuttings putinin January or May,the 
plants will bloom at the same time next 
October or November.—ED. ] 

T. JAMES. 


PALM, OXALIS, GYGCLAMEN AS HOUSB PLANTS. 


The little palm Cocos Weddeliana 
makes a dainty center piece for the dining 
table, the plants growing to a height of 
12 to 30 inches or more. Place the pot 
in a small silver pan and cover the top 
with moss. This will conserve the mois- 
ture. It will look well all winter and 
need less care than a fern pan. 

The Bermuda buttercup oxalis (0. 
cernua) is a strong grower and bears on 
stiff stems clusters of bright golden yellow 
fragrant flowers. It is a free bloomer 
and makes a sunny spot in the room 
when in flower. 

I have acyclamen in my sitting room 
at the present time that has been bloom- 
ing forfour months. The plantis18 or 
20 inches in diameter, and is crowned 
with a mass of more than fifty rosy pink 
flowers. It requires plenty of water and 
a sunny window to stand in. Sprinkle 
the leaves and flowers as wellas giving 
the roots water. When it has done 
flowering dry the bulbs off very gradually, 
let it remain in the pot dry during the 
summer until August, then pot again in 
very light soil and start it for the coming 
winter. Potted at that time it should be 
in flower for Christmas. Sa Vils 


THE POINSBTTIA AS A WINDOW PLANT. 


As requested, I will tell how I treat the 
poinsettia. A neighbor who had been 
unsuccessful in histreatment gave me one 
that looked like a dried stick. I set it in 
the ground ina 6-inch pot at the north- 
east corner of the house, where it re- 
mained until time to bring in plants in 
the fall. It showed no signs of life until 
July. I repotted it when I brought it in 
and set the pot ina flower table with 
dirt packed around it. Thered leaves (or 
flowers) opened about the first of Novem- 
ber and continued brilliant until April. 
Last June I cut it back and started slips, 
which I found easy to do by letting them 
lay two or three days until the cut end 
dried off, then set in pots which I placed 
in a shallow box and packed dirt around 
the pots. I kept them in my out door 
nursery where they were shaded by vines. 
In the fall I repotted them. Out of four- 
teen slips eleven grew nicely, and what I 
now (March 20) have are very showy 
and will probably remain so until some- 
time in April. Imakea free use of bone 
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meal, mixing it with the soil at the time 
of repotting. The only reason I can see 
why I have succeeded where others have 
failed is in the fact that mine are kept in 
a moist earth having an under drainage, 
while others I know of have kept theirs 
where the outside of the pots were dry, 
and the roots coming to the dry sides of 
the pot have been injured. Nothing in 
the line of flowers gives me more pleasure 
in winter or require less attention than 
my poinsettias. It is now four years 
since the first plant was given me, and it 
is now branched out like a tree, is five 
feet high. I keepitin a bay window on 
west side of the house. 

Brooklyn. Mrs. S. B. TERRY. 

[The fame of Mrs. Terry’s poinsettias 
have come to our notice, at our request 
she has very kindly given us her method 
of cultivation. We are assured by a 
critical florist that Mrs. Terry’s poin- 
settias are as fine as anything seen in a 
greenhouse; they have good foliage, short 
stems, big heads of bracts, and they last 
long in beauty. It is a fact that the 
floral beauty of poinsettias, calceolarias, 
and a good many other plants under 
favorable conditions, will last longer in 
the window thanin the greenhouse.—ED. | 


LARGE HIBISGUS BUSHES WANTED. 


Edgemoor writes: ‘‘The variety that 
I refer to has no reJation to hollyhock. 
The specimens I now have are, I should 
judge, at least twenty-five years old and 
are cut back to a height of about five 
feet. They bear a profusion of large, bell 
shaped, crimson flowers, and bloom all 
summer. I gota lot a couple of years 
ago; but they were too small to be effect- 
ive and some of them were double and not 
nearly asshowy as those with single 
flowers. Can you put me in the way of 
getting what I desire?”’ 

Ans. We presume you refer to Hibiscus 
rosa-sinensis, if so, florists don’t keep 
large plants in stock, it wouldn’t pay 
them to, you should put an advertisement 
in GARDENING asking for what you want 
and the size you would like to get. If it 
is a hibiscus at all, it must belong to the 
same family as the hollyhock. 








Trees and Shrubs. 














fi GROUP OF PINE TREES. 


Mr. Henry Probasco of Cincinnati 
often came to see us and always selected 
the finest and rarest conifers we had. 
Speaking about the different kinds, one 
day, and that they would lose “their 
lower branches or get partly denuded 
after a certain time, he quietly turned to 
me and said ‘‘friend Trumpy, when Ihave 
enjoyed their beauty for ten or twelve 
years I consider that they have paid me 
far more in pleasure than I paid for them 
in money, and [ can afford to plant 
younger onesin their place.’”’ He took 
the right view of these things. ‘But there 
are many people who cannot see beauty 
in trees except in large, mature individ- 
uals, Who can stand in front of the 
Dosoris or Hunnewell conifers, and they 
are comparatively young plants, without 
a profound sense of admiration for them? 
We once had a very beautiful group of 
pine trees that was greatly admired by 
visitors, we took specimens of all our 
kinds and planted them on the side of a 
hill where they grew thrifty, but on ac- 
count of encroaching townimprovements 
they had to be removed, A north-facing 
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A GROUP OF PINE TREES. 


hillside is the best situation for sucha 
group, which if necessary might also 
serve as a windbreak, and on the sky line 
they are to the north what the palms are 
to the south. In large grounds the trees 
may be planted 50 apart, closer in 
moderate sized grounds, and in small 
places only the lesser growing sorts 
should be set out. The group as marked 
in the accompanying sketch would make 
a handsome showing. 


KEY TO GROUP OF PINES (Pinus). 1, 
Bhotan pine (P. excelsa); 2, dense flow- 
ered Japan pine (densifiora); 3, Scotch 
(sylvestris); 4, Austrian (Austriaca); 5, 
American white pine (Strobus); 6, Cor- 
sican (Laricio); 7, dwarf mountain 
(Mughus); 8, red (resinosa); 9; Corean 
(Koraiensis); 10, mountain-top (monti- 
cola); 11, Pyrenean (Pyrenaica); 12, 
pitch (rigida); 13, dwarf white (Strobus 
compacta); 14, Austrian; 15, dwarf 
mountain. J. R. TRUMPY. 

Kissena, L. I. 


TREES AND SHRUBS FOR HOLDING RIVER 
EMBANKMENTS. 


The covering of banks of streams and 
rivers with a dense growth of trees and 
shrubs, suitable for binding the soil and 
holding the banks intact, so as to resist 
the erosion resulting from periodic inun- 
dations, is an important question. For 
holding the banks of streams of a mixed 
clay nature, the black willow (Salix 
nigra), peach willow (S. amygdaloides), 
and golden willow are excellent and so 
are the lower growing purple willow (S. 
purpureum), the long-leaved willow (S. 
longifolia) and the basket willow (S. 
viminalis), Thelast named holds banks 
in this neighborhood with wonderful 
tenacity. The shining-leaved willow has 
been tried, but does not appear to be suc- 
cessful, it is however, fine as a nurse plant 
in plantations. The two alders (Alnus 
incana and A. serrulata) are two stand- 
ard plants for holding banks. Once they 
are established they resist the action of 
ice and floods with remarkable success. 
False indigo (Amorpha fruticosa) spreads 
rapidly and is very persistent, bladder 
senna (Colutea) is also very serviceable, 
and so too are the red osier dogwood and 
the panicled dogwood, the last named 
forms dense thickets and is excellent for 
holding the banks of streams. The two 
wild grape vines (Vitis riparia and V, 
cordifolia) are good and the climbing bit- 
ter-sweet (Celastrus scandens), the vit- 
gin’s bower (Clematis Virginiana) and 
Virginia creeper, all hold the soil tenac- 
iously once they are established. 


_ Among large trees the Carolina poplar 
is one of the best for this purpose. The 
American white elm, the western plane, 
the white and red maples and yellow and 
red birch are all good. Among small trees 
the different native thorns, such as black 
or pear thorn, scarlet fruited thorn and 
dotted fruited thorn, are good; they grow 


slowly, but once established they resist 
well the action of water. 

In planting sandy slopes or embank- 
ments, if they are very ste p it is first im- 
portant to have them graded orcut down 
to the angle of repose, otherwise heavy 
rains, thunderstorms and spring thaws 
will constantly wash the soil down to the 
bottom of the slope and leave the roots of 
plants bare, so that they will make but 
little progress. Our native staghorn, 
smooth and dwarf sumachs, are good on 
sandy slopes, the last named is a little 
dificult to establish and perhaps not 
more than 50% will live, but once it 
starts it grows rapidly. The sand plum 
(Prunus pumila) is most excellent on 
sterile sandy slopes, and the beach plum 
(P. maritima) does well. The purple wil- 
low, shining-leaved willow, the dwarf 
willow (Salix tristis), long-leaved willow 
and S glaucophylla and others do well 
on sterile sandy slopes. Bay berry (My- 
rica cerifera) is an admirable shrub for 
sand banks, in fact it is one of the best. 
Bladder senna does well and multiplies 
rapidly. It has taken possession of some 
sterile banks in this neighborhood un- 
aided. If the sand is of a loamy nature 
box thorn (Lycium) will do well. The 
Carolina poplar, Mahaleb cherry, Euro- 
pean birch, canoe birch and American 
white birch and the red pine, pitch pine 
and Scotch pine will all do fairly well on 
sandy banks. 


On banks or slopes of asomewhat rocky 
nature, the buffalo berry (Shepherdia 
Canadensis) is excellent; the New Jersey 
tea (Ceanothus) does well and the prairie 
willow (Salix humilis and S: tristis) are 
suitable. The snowberry (Symphori- 
carpus) does well on rocky slopes in this 
neighborhood. A good many of our wild 
roses do well on rocky land; R. humilis 
is one of the best and R. Wichuraiana is 
also admirable. If there are seams of 
fairly good soil Hall’s honeysuckle will 
spread nicely and the common woodbine 
(Lonicera grata) and the yellow flower- 
ing honeysuckle (L. fava) do admirably 
among rocks. The bush honeysuckle 
(Diervilla trifida) is very suitable; Euony- 
mus radicans does well if there are seams 
of fairly good soil for it to root into, and 
Viburnum acerifolium and V. pubescens 
are useful. The yellow, bristly and 
clammy locusts are good; once they take 
posession, if they are cut back they will 
sucker persistently and take possession. 
Among evergreens the common juniper is 
good, the Canadian yew does well in the 
shade, and the red cedar, pitch pine and 
red pine will do well on mixed rocky 
slopes. J. DUNBAR. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


TREES THAT MAY GROW ON GLAY HILLS. 


In my ramblesI haveseen the following 
trees and shrubs growing on poor clay 
hills. Very likely some of them may be 
noted in hotanical books as growing in 
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CLEMATIS PANICULATA. 








low wet ground, as many trees grow 
most plentitulin such places for the simple 
reason that their seeds will not germinate 
in dry ground. In preparing the holes 
for the trees use the pick axe or grub hoe 
very freely and break up the clay for 
some distance from where the roots will 
reach when planted to hold the rain and 
moisture in the surroundings. To give 
the trees a good start some rich soil will 
be required to intermix around the roots, 
and leaves or any trashin the vicinity 
should be used as a mulch which can be 
held in place by a few stones or lumps of 
clay, It is essential that each tree or 
plant. should be tramped firmly to 
exclude the air from the roots before the 
mulching is put on. Nearly all the hardy 
evergreens can be made to grow in such 
land, but it would be better to delay that 
until another year, having the ground 
dug up to lie loosely over winter. 


Black walnut, hickories in variety, 
butternuts, black and yellow locust, 
honey locust, American thorn trees, 
Kentucky coffee trees, native crab, white, 
red and black oaks, black cherry (Prunus 
serotina), red cherry (P. Pennsylvanica), 
ironwood, hop hornbeam, sugar maple, 
ash-leaved maple, striped maple and 
mountain maples, green ash, American 
mountain ash, and paper and canoe birch. 
Among lesser growth or shrubs I have 
found snowberry, calycanthus, Juneberry, 
witch hazel, barberry, sumach, American 
and European euonymus, nine-bark 
spirza, and any other strong deep root- 
ing shrubs, especially those having tap 
roots and which root deeply in their 





natural state. To these I would add 
lilacs, high bush cranberry, Japan honey- 
suckle, Virginia creeper and bittersweet. 
The red maples and poplars would do 
well for twenty years, maybe, after that, 
however, they would fail. 
Waukegan, Ill. ROBERT DOUGLAS. 


CLEMATIS AND SHRUBS IN MY GARDEN. 


Isend you a photo ofa Clematis pani- 
culata, which made a remarkable bloom 
foritsage. It was a 25 cent plant set 
out in October, 1894, mulched with leaves 
through the winter, and is now (Septem- 
bec, 1895) as you see it, though the pho- 
tograph does not really give one a fair 
idea of the extent of the bloom. Those 
pillars support a porch built over the cel- 
lar door, are 12 feet high, and the space 
between them is 10 feet. A piece of wide 
meshed wire was put up and folded back 
to the pillar as one drapes a curtain, but 
there was not enough room for this 
ambitious vine, so some simple wires were 
strung across to the next post to help 
out. There were a half dozen of these. 

Clematis plants set out in theneighbor- 
hood at the same time with similar care, 
which only means mulching and watering 
in dry times, but none has done so well 
as this one, and we give the credit to the 
location on the east side of the house. 
There are also fine thrifty blooming 
plants of C. Henryii and Jackmanni near 
by; the leaves of the Jackmann’s are at 
the edge of the photo. Our town pos- 
sesses several large ten-year-old plants of 
Jackmann’s that bloom in masses every 
season and seem to know nothing of any 


disease, but young plants frequently turn 
brown and die down in few days after 
blooming. In this latitude we sigh to 
think that houses cannot be sheds, run- 
ning north and south, so that there can 
be more of the “east side’ to plant 
against. 

Grouped round our clematis are very 
fine plants of Wiegelia rosea and Spirzea 
prunifolia fl. pl., both of which are diffi- 
cult to have in good form uniess thus pro- 
tected by the house from our cutting west 
wind. Spirzeas are the feature of this 
garden. Ten years ago all of the white 
spireas in Ellwanger & Barry’scatalogue 
were set out and we wonder that they 
are not more extensively grown, as they 
need only ordinary care and soil, are 
mostly perfectly hardy, and they never 
become overgrown. Every spring they 
giveus a succession of the daintiest sprays 
for cutting, to say nothing of the orna- 
mentation of thegrounds. Van Hou.te’s 
makes a tountain of bloom, being natu- 
rally of a superior habit, but when 
exposed to west winds should be wrapped 
with straw until established. Trilobata, 
crategifolia, luxuriosa and crenata are 
perhaps the best and much alike, but 
slightly succeed each other and prolong 
tne blooming season. The beautiful 
double Reevesi is more tender and has to 
be tucked into sheltered spots, and no 
wonder, for I found it doing well in the 
Nassau Bahamas. The various forms of 
S. callosa, though not quite so showy, 
are longer in bloom and later and quite 
indispensable to any shrub lover. This 
garden also contains the largest Hydran- 
gea paniculata grandiflora in the town. 
Some years ago a piano box fell upon it, 
breaking all the wood short off, and thus 
it was we learned the secret tocutit back. 
For years we boasted of our Japan snow- 
ball, but last winter it was killed to the 
ground and now refuses to make good 
young growth, but we feel that we have 
a permanent thing in the spirzas. 

Crown Point, Indiana. BENeB: 


SOME SELEGT HARDY SHRUBS. 


Several of the hypericums are profuse 
and beautiful garden shrubs of small size. 
H. multiflorum grows about 2 feet high, 
and is quite bushy, and is in bloom from 
July to September. It dies down to the 
ground every winter like a herbaceous 
plant, but comes up the following spring 
stronger than before. All hypericums 
have yellow blossoms. H. aureum and 
H. prolificum are both small shrubs and 
very free blooming, and H. Moserianum 
is a dwarf almost herbaceous form of 
recent introduction that has large, showy 
blossoms all summer long. 

Itea virginica is a little gem among 
native shrubs. It bears a large crop of 
small racemes of white flowersin summer, 
and its foliage colors up splendidly in fall. 
It likes moist ground to grow in. 

The California privet (Ligustrum oval- 
ifolium) is indispensable either as a hedge 
plant or a specimen individual; its leaves 
are almost evergreen, and large plants 
bear a good crop of panicles of white, 
scented blossoms. 

Among the bush honeysuckles be sure to 
get Lonicera fragrantissima, the fragrant 
bush honeysuckle, which comes into 
bloom in earliest spring and before the 
leaves appear; and the alba and therubra 
grandiflora forms of the Tartarian bush 
honeysuckles. 

The mock oranges or syringas (Phila- 
delphus) contain many desirable sorts, 
but for general purposes the large white- 
flowered one called grandiflorus and the 
fragrant one, coronarius, and its yellow 
leaved form, are the ones we cannot omit. 
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The shrubby potentilla (P, fruticosa) is 
admissible into good company because ot 
its continuous and late blooming quali- 
ities. It makes a small bushy shrub with 
yellow blossoms. 

The winterberry bushes (Prinos) should 
find a place somewhere in our gardens; 
they grow wild as large shrubs in our 
swamps, but they will grow just as well 
in our gardens inordinarily good soil. P. 
verticillata has dark red berries that last 
on the bushes a long time; and P. Jevi- 
gata has orange red larger fruit. 

Flushing, L. I. J. R. TRUMPY. 


RosEs FoR NEw HampsHireE.—J. H. O., 
Glen Station, N. H.,asks: ‘‘Can I get 
roses and plant them in my garden now, 
and have them bloom this summer, and 
so, what kinds? Will roses from Indiana 
do well here near the White Mountains? 
Can I get varieties that will bloom from 
the first of July till the last of September?”’ 
Ans. Yes, you can grow fine roses, so far 
as your climate is concerned, in fact in the 
case of H. P. or hardy roses vou may be 
able to grow them better than we can; 
they will be a little later in coming into 
bloom in June, but they will last longer 
with you when they do open, and your 
cooler nights will give you finer flowers; 
besides, you will have less trouble from 
rose bugs than we have. Add to this the 
solid rest and secure coating of snow they 
will have all winter, and you have the 
advantage as regards hardy roses. If 
you grow a lotof varieties and cut off the 
old flowers and heps as soon as they 
form you will probably get a fair sprink- 
ling of second crop flowers in late summer 
and fall. By planting a lot of China, 
Bourbon and Tea roses in May and tak- 
ing good care of them yu should get a 
nice lot of bloom from them after mid- 
summer. But as they may not be hardy 
with you, you had better cut them back 
considerably in October, and lift and plant 
them in boxes to store past over winter 
in a cool but frost-proof cellarsuchas you 
winter your potatoes in. Plant them out 
again next April or May. Yes, roses from 
Indiana should grow well enough with 
you; it doesn’t depend so much on from 
what state you get them as the condition 
they are in when received. 








The Flower Garden. 








FLOWER GARDEN QUESTIONS. 


A. V. M., Lenx Road, Brooklyn, asks: 

1. Have youorany of your correspond- 
ents ever seen the ‘‘new hybrid” of the 
Oriental poppy (Papaver Orientale)? 
They are advertised as being salmon, 
pink and cherry colored. I have bought 
plants from various responsible nursery- 
men, and they have all turned out like 
the parent, and havecost me both money 
and vexation of spirit. Do such hybrids 
exist only in catalogues? 

Ans. We don’t vouch for the ‘‘hybrids.”’ 
There is no doubt, however, that a break 
in color has been obtained, and that now 
we have various shades of salmon, pink 
or red, but to our liking none as beauti- 
ful as that of the typical plant. We had 
them at Dosoris, having got the plants 
from Woolson & Co., Passaic, N. J. 

2. Iris pumila alba, much grown as an 
edging plant in Mexico, and which I have 
sought for here in vain, where can I get 
it? 

Ans. We don’t know. Probably some 
of our hardy plant florists could get it 
for you either here or in Europe. Ifit is 
so nice in Mexico, we believe it would 


look well too in Schenley Park, so we 
also must try to get some of it. 

8. Azalea mollis. Is it dwarf, how 
large a plant does it become, and is it 
hardy on Long Island? 

Ans. It is a Chinese deciduous shrub, 
perfectly hardy on Long Island, and 
grows from one to four or more feet in 
height, small plants blooming freely. It 
is a very beautiful species with whitish 
and pale, soft yellow or yellow to flame 
colored flowers of good size. Drive over to 
Parson’s nurseries at Flushing about the 
first of June and see it in bloom. 

4, Tree pieonies. Do the finest ones 
come from Japan or are they the product 
of European hybridizers? When is the 
best time for planting them, and how far 
apart should they be set? 

Ans. In the case of single-flowered ones 
the most beautiful that we have seen 
came from Japan. At Dosoris we got 
them through H. H. Berger & Co., of 
San Francisco. The fullest double-flowered 
sorts are of European production. We 
prefer fall planting, but it matters very 
little, for we have had excellent success 
planting them in spring. The great secret 
in the successful cultivation of tree 
ponies is good deeply worked soil, rather 
moist and never very dry in summer, 
and an open but sheltered spot. 


MY GARDEN IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


I have been a reader of GARDENING near 
two years and must say that lam well 
pleased with it, asit gives me so much 
information about hardy shrubs and 
plants, which are my favorites. [Then, 
for the little they willcost you should get 
GARDENING from its first number; if you 
don’t you’il miss a deal of very valuable 
information and some of the finest illus- 
trations from life that have ever been 
published. Write to the publisher about 
it.—Ep.] But I like all flowers. Let me 
advise your readers not to miss having 
a bed of dwarf cannas like Mme. Crozy, 
they are fine. 

Of hardy rosesI have fifteen kinds. Mrs. 
John Laing, soft pink, and Earl of Duf- 
ferin, velvety crimson, are good; the 
climbing La France isn’t much of a 
climber, but it blooms well; Vick’s Caprice 
flowers freely, Dinsmore is such a free 
bloomer that it doesn’t perfect all of its 
flowers; and I can hardly wait for my 
Crimson Rambler to come into bloom, it 
has been praised so highly. 

Of clematises I have crispa, coccinea, 
Jackmannii, Henryi, and paniculata and 
they all are fine. How about Countess 
of Lovelace? [Large, double-flowered, 
rich purple; if the disease keeps away, of 
course you can grow it. But be sure you 
get Flammula. it has flowers like pant- 
culata, very fragant and appearing a few 
weeks before those of the latter.—ED. | 

I have great many hardy shrubs, mostly 
young plants, but I want every other 
hardy shrub and perennial that has 
merit. I have a trailing hollyhock— 
everybody ought to have it, for it bears 
more flowers than any other plant I 
know. [Its proper botanical name is 
Callirrhoe involucrata, and English one 
crimson-flowered poppy-mallow. It be- 
longs to the mallow family of plants and 
so does the hollyhock, but creeping- 
ae is a rather far-fetched name, 
—Ep. 

Is Azalea mollis hardy here? [With 
shelter at all times, moisture in the 
ground in summer, and not more than 
5° or 6° below zero in winter it should be 
hardy.—Ep ]_ I have some rhododen- 
drons; they are such grand shrubs that 1 
would like to plant them in every good 
place I see around town. 


Has the Chinese tamarix any other 
name? I cannot find it in any catalogue. 
[By sending to Parsons & Sons, Flush- 
ing, N. Y.; Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, 
N. Y., and several other of the nursery- 
men advertising in GARDENING you will 
get the genuine article under it true 
name.—Ep | GEORGE A, ARMBRUSTER. 


THE GLADIOLUS. 


The fo lowing questions are by the edi- 
tor and the answers by Mr. Leonard 
Joerg, the gladiolus foreman at Floral 
P.rk, L. I. Practically Mr. Joerg knows 
more about gladiolus than any other 
man weever met, and during the past 
twenty years has handled millions upon 
millions of these bulbs, tending them in 
every stage of their growth and rest, and 
selecting and breeding them for new vari- 
eties. 

1. Is Gladiolus Gandavensis degener- 
ating? 

Ans. No,at least not so far asI cansee. 

2. Can you grow as good Gandavensis 
to-day as you did fifteen or twenty years 
ago? 

Ans. Yes, every bit as good. 

3. What soil do you prefer for gladioli 
in general? 

Ans. Light sandy loam makes the 
smoothest bulbs, and the bulbs: re equally 
as large, and the flowers as fine or finer 
than when grown on heavy soil. 

4. How about draining the land? 

Ans.. In the caseof heavy soil it should 
have perfect drainage both as regards 
water in summer and winter. But in our 
light land here we have no need of arti- 
ficial drainage, the natural is enough. 

5. What fertilizer do you use for 
gladioli? 

Ans. Stable manure. This is very 
handy for us to get. As we are only a 
few miles out from New York, and close 
by the station, with the fields on either 
side of the track, we get the manure out 
in carloads, throw it off on the side where 
wanted and haul it right out on to the 
land. 

6. Do you use this manure on the land 
the same spring as you plant the bulbs in 
it, or for the previ .us year’scrop, or how? 

Ans. We put it on in the fall broadcast 
and plow it under. The spring following 
we plant the bulbs there. 

7. How wide apart are the rows? 

Ans. Three feet. 

8. How deep do you plant the bulbs? 

Ans. ‘that depends on the size of the 
bulbs. Largest size bulbs are planted 
about five inches deep; medium sized ones 
two and a half or three inches under the 
surface; and small ones one and a half to 
two inches. 

9. How close do you plant the bulbs 
in the row? 

Ans. We plant two rows in each drill, 
setting the bulbs—the large ones—three 
to four inches apart each way, thus 
Seo oo on) pthem lessermOnesmpLropottion as 
ately closer. 

10. About what time in spring do you 
plant? 

Ans. As we plant so many it takes us 
some weeks to get them out; but about 
the first of May when the ground is nice 
and mellow is a good time. 

11. When do you take up the bulbs? 

Ans. We begin lifting in September, 
continuing into October. Try and get 
them out of the ground before the tops 
die down. 

12. How do you winter them? 

Ans. The stems are cut off at lifting 
time and the bulbs gathered and filled 
into wooden trays or flats, five or six 
inches deep, and these are stored in a 
building on racks, with plenty room for 
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yentilation between the boxes and pas- 
sageways between the racks. 

13. At what temperature do you keep 
this store house in winter? 

Ans. 45° to 50°. 

14. Do youclean the bulbs in winter? 

Ans. Yes, after they are perfectly dry. 
Don’t strip off any skin. They naturally 
lose their outer skin towards spring when 
handled. 

15, Do the bulbs ever shrivel or dry up 
before planting time? 

Ans. No, they will rot shrivel in that 
temperature. 

16. What would you advise doing with 
bulbs that sprout in the house before it is 
time to plant them out? 

Ans. Inthe case of Snow White and 
other kinds that are poor breeders we 
wouldn’t do anything, just let them alone 
till it is time to plant them out; but in the 
case of Shakespeare and other good 
breeders we would break off the shoots. 

17. Can you depend on the popular 
varieties coming good every succeeding 
summer? 

Ans. Yes, if treated properly and the 
climatic conditions are favorable. 

18. Name 25 of the best varieties of 
gladiolus (not to include any of Childsii) 
for amateurs to grow. 

Ans. Abricote.—Apricot-rose, 
lilac, 

Augusta.—Almost white. 

Aurora.—Salmon rose, blotched cherry, 
streaked violet. 

Africaine.—Darkest crimson with white 
in throat. 

Archduchess Marie-Christine.—White 
tinged with purple and suffused with car- 
mine. 

Baroness Burdett-Coutts.—Lilac, rose 
and purple. 

Cameleon.—Lilac, slate, creamy, and 
white line in center of petals. 

Corsaire.—Velvety scarlet tinted on 
edge with brown. 

Carnation.—White ground tinted and 
blotched with carmine. 

Canary Bird.—Our best yellow. 

Duchess of Edinburgh.—Purplish rose 
striped with carmine. 

Flamboyant.—Bright scarlet. 

Fleur de Lys.—White, stained with vio- 
let in the throat. 

Grand Rouge.—Bright scarlet. 

Hesperide.—White, blotched and flaked 
with salmon. 

Mme. Auber.—Rosy lilac, dappled rose, 
creamy white blotch. 

Marie Berger.—Rosy lilac, blotched and 
striped with red. 

Mlle, Marie Mies.—Rose, flamed with 
carmine. 

Nereide.—Rose and lilac, and bright 
violet, 

Octoroon —Salmon pink. 

Pyramide.—Orange rose. 

Shakespeare.—White suffused with car- 
mine, and large rosy blotch. 


tinged 


Snow White.—The whitest of all gladioli. 

Therese de Vilmorin.—Creamy white 
with purplish rose stripes in center. 

Victor Jacqueminot.—Violet, orange 
and scarlet, white blotch. 

19. What are the ten best varieties of 
gladiolus Childsii? 

Ans. Aurea Superba.—Soft orange 
scarlet with white blotches and mottling, 
with white and vermilion in throat. 

Ben Hur.—Very large, salmon rose 
flaked and shaded with smoky purple; 
throat mottled, 

Daisy Leland.—Very large, bright rosy 
pink. 

Dr. Sellew —Rosy crimson, pencilled 
darker; white throat. 
ae La Mance.—White shaded with 
ilac. 


Mrs. Beecher.—Rosy crimson, white 
throat. 


Ruby.—Rich ruby red, with violet and 
white mottling in throat. 

Senator Childs.—Deep glowing red with 
large white marking in throat. 


Splendor.—Soft rose, magenta stains, 
and purple and white mottlings. 


Wm. Falconer.—Very large, pink, throat 
spotted with pink and white. 


THREE OLD FASHIONED GARDEN FLOWERS. 


Let me ask youaboutthreelittle border 
flowers that used to grow in my parents’ 
garden in Germany and which I haven’t 
seen for more than thirty years. They 
were very hardy and endured our severest 
winters. I will give first their names in 
German. 


1. Mannertreu, Cynoglossum Ompha- 
lodes verna. Itisa splendid blue, starry 
flower like a forget-me-not, but darker, 
and it has broad foliage. I do not know 
its English name. [The creeping forget- 
me-not (Omphalodes verna),a little ge n to 
spread about in a moist spot in the rock 
garden or border where it won’t get 
covered over and choked by larger plants; 
it blooms in early spring, and prefers 
shade from warm sunshine. Thrives 
admirably in this country providing it is 
protected from hot sunshine and drouth. 
Capital to spread about among dwarf 
ferns.—ED. | 


2. Porzeblan blume, Steinbrech, Saxi- 
fraga umbrosa. It is a delicate little 
flower as if moulded of porcelain and not 
larger than a forget-me-not, but its color 
is white with red dots. [Commonly 
called London Pride. We used to grow it 
at Cambridge, Mass., but it never took 
very kindly to outdoor cultivation there. 
In a cold frame it behaved very well. At 
Dosoris it didn’t do well. Under special 
cultivation we are satisfied that it can be 
made to grow well. In Europe it is one 
of the prettiest plants for cushions or 
making edgings to borders one can grow 
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Bag ‘ often naturalizesitself in the grass. 
—Eb. 

8. Tausendschonchen, Bellis perennis 
purpurea. It was a darkest scarlet daisy, 
low growing like the wild “‘little crimson 
tipped”’ one, but very full rayed and 
double. [There is a large variety of 
double daisies in common cultivation in 
this country, andthe very double crimson 
one you refer to is not uncommon. They 
are hardy enough so far as our winters 
are concerned providing they get a light 
mulching over them to save them from 
strong light, but our hot summers are 
very killing to them. They like a cool, 
ed slightly shaded spot in summer. 
—Eb. 


FLOWER BED DESIGN. 


This design shows a tulip garden in 
spring. A marked feature is to make a 
good display of a few striking and dis- 
tinct colors, namely crimson, rose, yellow, 
and white. While more colors may be 
used if desired it is not wellto have too 
many, lest the effect might appear 
muddled. Another point to observe is 
rather than spread the beds broadcast 
over alarge breadth of ground, it 1s better 
to keep them together into a design, 
allowing room enough between the beds 
for visitors to walk about with comfort 
and without touching the tulips. Mr. 
Jensen’s design has 2-feet wide spaces be- 
tween the beds, but we would suggest that 
these spaces be increased to 4 feet wide. 
Indeed, if room is abundant, it wouldn’t be 
too much to double the size of the design by 
drawing it to ascale of 10 feet to the 
inch instead of 5 feet to the inch. The 
pathways between the beds may be of 
sod or gravel, but sod is the preferable 
one. As soon as the tulips have done 
blooming they should be lifted and pre- 
pared by resting for another season’s 
work, and the beds at once refilled with 
summer bedding plants. 


FLOWER BEDS DESIGN—TULIPS. 


1. Crimson color (Belle Alliance). 
2,5. Yellow (Canary bird). 

3. Rose (Proserpine). 

4, White (Pottebakker). 

6, Pansies. 


SUMMER BEDS. 


The same beds emptied of tulips and 
refilled with summer bedding plants. 

1. Geranium S. A. Nutt with a border 
of coleus Golden Bedder. 

2. Ageratum, Dwarf Blue. 

3. Geranium Mme. Thibautedged with 
geranium Mme. Salleroi. 

4. Geranium white-edged bordered 
with iresine. 

5. Geranium Cloth of Gold. 

6. Draczna indivisaedged with dwarf 
sweet alyssum. JAS. JENSEN. 

Humboldt Park, Chicago. 


Crocuses FaILiiG IN THE Grass.—If 
we plant good sound bulbs of crocuses in 
fallin the grass or most anywhere else 
they will come up and bloom beautifully 
the following spring, but the year after 
that very few of them may appear. This 
is Aacommon occurrence, and there is no 
help for it. On the other hand, in culti- 
vated ground if the soil is good and not 
very dry the crocuses not only come up 
year after year, but they are apt to 
increase in strength and quantity as the 
years pass on. In fact our experience is 
that crocuses like as good rich ground as 
any crop. 


THAT good paper GARDENING. 
N. GREIVELDING. 
Wisconsin, February 8, 1896. 
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NONSENSICAL MULTIPLICiTY OF NAMES.— 
A reader writes: ‘We have a single blue, 
double blue, and a single blush hyacinth 
in bloom, and all named Charles Dickens. 
Why is this?”” Alas, we cannot answer 
for this and other nonsensical duplicates 
of names as given and retained by our 
Holland friends But we mustn’t throw 
stonesin glass houses, for our ownold lists 
of geraniums and some other flowers 
would prove us guilty of a similar offense. 
Now-a-days, however, we havea stand- 
ing nomenclature committee of the Society 
of American Florists, and some very 
vigorous kickers, and an independent and 
fearless press, so that there is little 
danger of a recurrence of the evil here. 
But we are powerless in the case of 
Holland. 


Having just subscribed for GARDENING 
and getting the back numbers from Jan- 
uary 1,1 very much admire the way in 
which you answer all questions. They 
are so plain that amateurs, of which I am 
one, can fully understand them. 

Homer, N. Y. See Wer C. 


CHINESE PRIMROSE BOUQUET is the 
name of a new variety recently obtained 
by Carter & Co., London. Its flowers are 
said to be single-stemmed, large, white, 
fringed and set in a broad crumpled leafy 
calyx that projects far beyond the margin 
of the corolla. 


RosEs IN A Hurry.—Pope & Sons, writ- 
ing in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, say: ‘‘On 
December 31, 1895, we sowed the con- 
tents of twenty seed pods (of Rosa multi- 
flora, dwarf perpetual), and on February 
25, 1896—that is, under two months— 
one of the plants had a good healthy 
flower bud. The plant is under four 
inches high. The seed was not sown in 
strong heat and the plants have been 
grown along with our flower stocks. 


SHOW PELARGONIUMS are to boom again 
and we are glad of it. They are easily 
grown, sure to bloom and very showy 
when in flower. The conditions suitable 
for cinerarias and calceolarias and 
Chinese primroses suits them admirably, 
and they make an excellent succession to 
calceolarias. As cut flowers they are of 
very little use because their petals drop so 
readily. when in bloom we should be 
very careful to shake all fallen petals off 
of the foliage every day, else where they 
fall and rest on the leaves for a day or so 
they will rot out a hole in them. 


AMPELOPSIS VEITCHI ON A PAINTED 
WALL.—Our good neighbor Mr. W. L. 
Swan, of Oyster Bay, the other day told 
us his experience in trying to grow this 
vine against a painted wall or painted 
surface. He said it was a very hard 
matter to get this ampelopsis to cling to 
painted woodwork or painted brick; it 
will even cling to a smooth glass surface 
and refuse to attachitselfsecurely to any- 
thing thatis painted. Butifthe wall,board 
or brick, is painted and sanded at the 
same time the ampelopsis will cling to it 
as tenaciously as to an old board. 


A POINTED TRUTH.—It sometimes 
happens that we find trees usually re- 
stricted to damp low grounds, growing 
in high, dry, sterile places, and wonder 
why itisso. Read what Robert Douglas, 
that most observing, learned and practi- 
cal veteran in tree culture says, page 228; 
that’s the secret: ‘‘Many trees grow 
most plentiful in low wet grounds for the 
simple reason that their seeds will not 
germinate in dry ground.’’ The ‘‘acci- 
dental’ individuals that occur on dry 
sterile hills or slopes grew there because 
the seeds happened to drop into a little 
hollow that held moisture and litter or 
leaves like enough till they germinated, 
after that all was well except that the 
growth may have been slow. 


DAHLIA EDALINE is a_ perfect little 
beauty. A few years ago our esteemed 
friend Alderman Chas. L. Burr of Spring- 
field, Mass., sent us a root or two of this 
lovely little pink gem, but without a 
name. We grew it and seeing its value 
multiplied it under the provisional name 
of “Pink Beauty.”’ Either planted out in 
the garden or grown as a pot plant it 


‘grew dense but freely and blossomed 


lavishly, its flowers being very double 
little pompons of a pleasing pink color 
and borne on long stems. Writing to us 
about it the other day Mr. Burr said: “I 
imported Edaline from Germany. I like 
it very much especially for cut flowers for 
house decoration. Its beautiful small 
pink flowers always come double, and 
they have such graceful stems, which is 
something uncommon in dahlias; indeed 
I regard Edaline as one of the finest of all 


dahlias, and I have grown hundreds of 
varieties.” 


SPRING FLOWERS.—The spring has come, 
the grass has started to grow and the 
lilac buds to swell, and crocuses are gay 
in the grass and among the bushes. Now 
step outside into your own garden and 
see what you have got there. You may 
have raked the manure dressing off of 
the grass, torn down the old vines and 
cleared them away, pruned up the trees 
and bushes, and that work is past with 
you for a season, and all is neat and trim, 
and now youhope to rest for a few weeks 
till it is time to plant out the geraniums 
to fill up the summer beds. But thatisn’t 
enough. This is the time of all seasons of 
the year when we have got gardening on 
the brain, and happily it is the time when 
our gardens may be the most interesting. 
Among shrubs we can have fragrant bush 
honeysuckle, mezereon in full and fragrant 
blossom, with forsythias and different 
prunuses soon to follow; and snowdrops, 
crocuses, Siberian squills, early bulbous 
irises, earlv daffodils in full bloom, and a 
host to follow between now and May 
day, and all hardy, long lived and easy 
to grow. 


MorE NAMES THAN THERE ARE VARIE- 
TIES.—One of our readers bought a dozen 
spirzeas, distinct kinds, having selected 
them from a nurseryman’s catalogue, 
and now after growing and blooming 
them he finds that instead of having 
twelve distinct sorts he has got only tour, 
the others being duplicates of this four, 
and he complains bitterly of this sort of 
multiplication of names, or way of trap- 
ping the unwary. But there are two 
sides to every question, and before we lift 
our quill shillelah-wise to smash the head 
of the ‘‘rascally’’ nurseryman we want to 
know what he has got to say for himself. 
We have no favor for the nurseryman 
who, knowingly, will sell one variety of 
spirzea or any other plant under two dis- 
tinct names. During the two years when 
we were chairman of the nomenclature 
committee of the Society of American 
Florists, we gave this question of dupli- 
cate names in catalogues a more search- 
ing investigation than was ever given to 
it before, and with a most gratifying 
result, we found that very few of our nur- 
serymen or florists countenanced it at all, 
and no respectable one did, and on the 
whole they were as anxious to have their 
stock sent out under true names as were 
their customers to get it rightly named. 
Take this question of thenomenclature of 
spireeas for instance, it is muddled at the 
best. Give us specific information and we 
shall see what can be done. 


FRESH VEGETABLES.—It is the tenth of 
April and what have we got to eat? 
True we can godowntown to the market 
and get a variety of stuff all fresh in and 
ready for the pot, but the best ofit is a 
poor apology for the fresh crisp succcu- 
lent greens we should have in our own 
garden. There is no reason why we 
shouldn’t have plenty crisp lettuces from 
a hotbed, spinach from an all-winter cold 
frame, rhubarb forced in the stable or 
cellar, some chives from clumps we lifted 
a month ago and planted in the lettuce 
frame, dandelions from a frame over 
which we put asash a month ago, young 
kale sprouts from stumps we saved from 
December, celery from last fall’s storing, 
parsley from a box in the window or 
cellar or asash of itin a frame, besides 
saved over root crops. Now how many 
of us have these things? And if we don’t 
have them whose fault is it? Of course 
these early vegetables require a little fore- 
thought and labor, but they are worth 
the trouble. Or take it in the summer 
time. In the summer time there is no ex- 
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cuse whatever for country folks being 
without a variety of the very best vege- 
tables, but city people are not so well off, 
Notwithstanding the fact that our city 
markets in summer teem with all manner 
of vegetables and berries, these are not to 
be compared with the product of our 
own gardens that are picked and con- 
sumed the same day. Then look to your 
garden. 


Al VISIT TO CALIFORNIA. 

I have just returned from a holiday trip 
of four weeks to the Pacific coast. I went 
from here to Texas and then held on my 
westward way till I reached Los Angeles 
in Southern California. I found summer 
weather there, except that the tempera- 
ture at daylight was about 40°. Yet all 
our standard bedding plants and green- 
house flowers were in the parks and gar- 
dens in full bloom. WhenI say that Isaw 
heliotrope and poinsettias in full bloom 
and feather and bougainvillea up at 
second story windows you can infer all 
the rest. The finest park trees I saw were 
40 feet high specimens of Araucaria 
excelsa and Ficus elastica. Going north 
t» San Francisco I foundit about equally 
mild in Golden Gate Park. Horse lawn 
mowers were cutting the grass, and a 
hundred different kinds of plants were in 
bloom, among others, Mediterranean 
heath, Scotch broom and whins, and the 
grass thickly sprinkled with daisies. 
Forty kinds of eucalyptus and thirty 
sorts of acacia give an Australian type of 
foliage, many of the trees being in bloom, 
Little deciduous stock 1s used, as there is 
such a wealth of broad leaved evergreens, 
while the Pacific coast conifers were also 
very abundant. The Grevillea robusta is 
a common street tree in Los Angeles, and 
it is very fine. Itis called ‘“‘Australian 
fern,’’ which makes it a shining example 
of the confusion caused by some of our 
common names. Butas a hint of the 
climate I may instance a dell in Golden 
Gate Park filled with ferns, many of 
which are tree ferns from New Zealand. 
Mr. John McLaren, the park superinten- 
dent is a thorough all-round gardener, 
very practical and sensiblein his methods 
and of first-class executive ability. As 
more than half the park area was 
bare sand dunes from which a cloud 
of sand filled the air whenever the 
wind was strong, the first work was to 
hold the sands. He planted thickly tufts 
of European sand bent grass, watering it 
freely until established. Itnow lookslike 
tufts of rushes or fine sedge, but it is 
spreading freely and the sand is held fast. 
Then he follows it up with young plants 
of Monterey cypress and Monterey pine 
planted very thickly, so that in a few 
years the sand is invisible except close to 
the drives, where a carpet is formed with 
several kinds of ice plant. This was 
blooming freely when I was there and 
was very pretty. The whole area of the 
park is now planted, and every kinds of 
plant seems to grow with the greatest 
vigor. They have an unlimited supply of 
water from wells sunk within the park, 
their pumping engines are large and they 
keep a reservoir with a head over of 200 
feet always full. Soil and climates com- 
bine to give Golden Gate Park an aspect 
entirely unlike any of our eastern parks. 
It is ‘‘sui generis.’”’ In certain sections 
bedding plants are used extensively, and 
there is a fine conservatory too, full of 
tropical plants. Also a water lily pond. 

Wn. McMILian. 


Buffalo, March 6. Supt. Parks. 


GARPETING PLANTS. 
Beginner, Dayton, Ohio, writes: 1. “Is 
there any plant suitable for carpeting the 





ground in a bed ofhardy roses? Is it best 
to leave the ground bare for cultivation?” 

Ans. We would rather have the rose 
bushes pretty thick in the beds, and these 
not very wide, and mulch the ground very 
neatly in summer than carpet the beds 
with plants; or leave the ground under 
the roses bare and keep it well cultivated 
with a prong hoe or rake. Around the 
edge of the bed, however, a row of sweet 
alyssum, ageratum, white vinca, or the 
like, may be grown. 

2. “Please give a short list of hardy 
plants suitable for covering the ground 
amongst shrubs and tall herbaceous 
plants.” 

Ans. It is an easy matter to carpet a 
shrubbery bed, especially near the outer 
edge, where the ground isn’t very dry; 
for this purpose we use periwinkle (Vinca 
minor) or ‘myrtle,’ as it is called, ever- 
green ivy, Hypericum calycinum, lily of 
the valley, or Hall’s honeysuckle, but pre- 
ferably the ivy or periwinkle. As regards 
carpeting the ground between big her- 
baceous plants as we suppose you mean, 
larkspur, hollyhocks, sunflowers, trito- 
mas, etc, it cannot very well be done, 
because the leaves of the tall plants are 
apt to spread over and kill out any car- 
peting plant that may be used for sucha 
purpose. Along the front of the beds or 
borders, however, creeping speedwell, 
golden alyssum, white arabis, evergreen 
candytuft, moss pink, and the like, may 
be used. Have a few reserve annuals, as 
asters or dwarfnasturtiums, to fill up any 
spaces made vacant by the cutting over 
of tall plants during summer. 
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HAMBURGH GRAPES AND GREENHOUSES IN 
THE SOUTH. 


In the issue of March 15 of GARDENING 
under head of ‘‘Greenhousesin the South,”’ 
in regard to raising Black Hamburghand 
Muscat of Alexandria grapes in thesouth, 
I desire to add to my reply of January 15 
as follows: 

As the heading of the article is supposed 
to cover the whole south it may be well 
to discriminate somewhat as to the pos- 
sibility of growing these grapes in its 
various sections. At Earleton, Alachua 
county, Florida, on the shore of Lake 
Santa Fe, my friend, Baron H. von Lut- 
tichau, has made a remarkable success in 
growing Black Hamburgh. Golden Chas- 
selas and many other varieties of foreign 
grapes. Foranumber of years past he 
has shipped these in quantities to north- 
ern markets. The vines are grown in 
open ground without any protection 
whatever. The influence of the large body 
of water bordering the vineyard has no 
doubt much to do with his success. There 
is therefore no reason why as good results 
could not be expected from similarly situ- 
ated localities in Florida. At our place 
near Augusta we annually grow some ex- 
ceedingly good bunches of Black Ham- 
burgh in open vineyard by using the 
proper precautions in spraying the vines 
and fruit, and dusting the latter with 
flowers of sulphur when half-grown, then 
bag the bunches. We have had bunches 
of the Black Zante to weigh upwards of 
two pounds and every berry perfect when 
bagged in time. There is one drawback 
however, to the cultivation of Black Ham- 
burgh in open ground; thatisthe vines are 
short lived if allowed to overbear, and 
therefore only a few bunches should be 
left on each vine. As regards Golden 
Chasselas I know instances of vines 


planted in 1868 by the late Governor 
Hammond of South Carolina at his resi- 
dence in Beach Island, near Augusta, 
which, although being left unpruned and 
uncultivated tor a number of years did, 
after receiving a thorough working, yield 
perfect fruit for several years afterward. 

So much for the possibility of growing 
afew varieties of exotic grapes at the 
south, but as a rule they can only be con- 
sidered as varieties for amateur cultiva- 
tion. Referring again to the same article 
it is evident that the writer is not familiar 
with the modern plan of constructing 
greenhouses. Several of our houses were 
built more than 15 years ago and after 
having been kept regularly painted we do 
not find these to be a “shaky wreck.” 
Far from that, they bid fair to last 15 
years longer. It all depends upon the 
quality of the material used, the proper 
method of construction and the care. We 
are so well satisfied with fixed roof plant 
houses that we have lately changed the 
roofs of three large houses from portable 
sash roofs to fixed roofs. The sash roof 
proved to be expensive and needing fre- 
quent repairs; whereas the fixed-roof 
buildings with good cypress sash-bars are 
less expensive to keep in repair and in the 
end much more satisfactory. 

As I review the progress made in tke 
United States in horticulture during the 
past 40 years we must admit that much 
of this is due to the excellent horticultural 
publications which have been the means 
of late yearsin disseminating information 
upon every possible subject connected 
with this pursuit. Had it not been for 
the periodical welcome visits of these pub- 
lications we would still hold to the opin- 
ions which prevailed half a century ago. 
Where would southern floriculture be 
to-day had it not been for scientific dis- 
coveries and their application in 
methods of cultivation? Our southern 
fruit growers would soon find their pur- 
suit to end in failure were they still to 
follow the old methods of cultivation as 
well as preparing their crop for market 
as prevailed formerly. 

Such things as spraying fruits and 
plants, using refrigerating and ventilated 
cars, and other methods which enable 
the fruit grower of to-day to carry his 
fruit perfect to distant markets, are being 
daily improved upon. It would be reason- 
able to expect the fruit grower and the 
floriculturist to stop at the present facili- 
ties offered in his pursuit because he may 
think that we have attained the greatest 
possible perfection in these. A few years 
hence our present methods will be con- 
sidered as ‘‘back numbers,’’ and every 
progressive horticulturists will surely not 
refuse to avail himself of the information 
which is so treely and practically given 
him through the horticultural press. 

P. J. BERCKMANS. 


PEARS FOR WINTER USB, 


For the family orchard I know nothing 
more desirable than the development of 
varieties of pears that will extend the 
season of their use when kept under the 
ordinary conditions of winter storage 
from January to May. I have tried a 
number of the more promising late winter 
varieties; the results thusf r are in the 
maindisapp inting. Josephinede M4lines 
is always astringent. Easter Beurre 
ripens unevenly; the sunny half will be 
fully ripe while the other half is still hard; 
Winter Nelis is difficult to keep beyond 
early. January, besides with me the fruit 
is becoming almost as subject to the 
attacks of fungi as the Flemish Beauty. 
Spraying helps, but is not a complete 
remedy. Barry is of fine quality and 
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a long keeper, but on the other hand is 
the poorest grower in my list of more 
than forty varieties, and never fails to 
set from two to three times the right 
amount of fruit. The newest winter 
pears, Fred Baudry and Olivier des 
Serres have not yet borne; each with 
me is a poor grower. I plan to try the 
Easter Beurre in the warmest and most 
sheltered place on my groundsas a dwarf, 
and with the highest culture, hoping to 
secure in these waysa more complete and 
even maturing of the fruit. 
Amherst, Mass. A. D. Morse. 


SGALE INSEOTS. 


I herewith send to you some pieces of 
branches taken from an apple tree, as you 
will see they are covered with insects. 
What are they and how can I get rid of 
them? They have spoiled a good many 
trees here. H. M. 

Milwaukee. 

The apple-tree twigs are almost covered 
with scales of two species of scale insects, 
viz., the apple-tree bark-louse, Mytilaspis 
pomorum (Bouche), and the white scale, 
Chionaspis furfurus (Fitch); the first 
named is the brown oyster-shell form, 
which, from its peculiar shape, was 
formerly known as ‘‘the oyster-shell bark- 
louse.”’ 

Each of these species is quite destruc- 
tive to the trees that it infests, and the 
abundant presence of either one may be 
fatal to the tree. Whenatree has been 
permitted to become badly infested it is 
better to cut it down at once and burn it 
rather than to attempt to save it. 

In moderate infestations the insects 
may be killed by thorough spraying with 
kerosene emulsion at the time when the 
young have hatched from the eggs and 
are traveling over the branches prior to 
their attaching themselves to the bark 
and sheltering themselves beneath an ex- 
creted scale. This would be approxi- 
mately from the middleto the end of May 
for the latitude of New York and Michi- 
gan. The precise time of hatching may 
be determined by occasional examination 
with a magnifying glass during this 
period. Or, if thespraying is not delayed 
later than the first of June, it would then 
probably reachand destroy all the young, 
even those which have commenced to 
secrete the scale. The soap emulsion 
made according to the usualformula may 
be diluted with ten parts of water. A 
strong solution of tobacco would prob- 
ably kill nearly all of the active insects. 
Two sprayings would be preferable to 
one. J. A. LINTNER. 

Office of N. Y. State Entomologist. 


BUSH ALPINE STRAWBERRIES. 


A. D. M., asks: ‘‘Where canI find plants 
or seeds of the bush Alpine strawberry?” 

Ans. Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, 
N. Y., offer both the red and white Bush 
Alpines in their strawberry catalogue for 
fall of 1893. A. S. FULLER. 
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THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


The first week in May we finish plant- 
ing the plot left for late peas by putting 
in Yorkshire Hero and Juno and now pre- 
pare the ground designed for melons and 
cucumbers by marking deep furrows, ap- 
plying well-rotted manure strewn in drill, 
cover with plow, smooth down to make 
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a level seed bed, and set your drill to sow 
the cucumber and melon seed very thick 
in the rows, Leave the plants at last 
thinning to stand cucumbers 8 inches, 
melons 12 inches and watermelons 2 feet 
apart. Keep the plants well dusted with 
tobacco dust when young to keep off in- 
sects and do not thin all at once; do this 
gradually asthe plants crowd each other. 
In cucumbers nothing is better than a 
good strain of White Spine for first crop 
and Long Green for second crop. We like 
the Emerald Gem muskmelon first rate, 
also plant Golden netted Gem and Hack- 
ensack. Taken one year withanother we 
consider the Phinney watermelon up head 
for northern latitudes. The White-seeded, 
Ice Cream and Florida Favorite also are 
grown and both are good. 

We endeavor to keep a succession of 
sweet corn till frost and plant in hills 3 
feet by 4 feet, plant the following varieties 
allin one day, depending on White Cob 
Cory for first pulling, then comes Minne- 
sota, Crosby, Pee and Kay, Moore’s Con- 
cord, Large Excelsior, Roslyn Hybrid and 
Late Mammoth. Every 10 days wemake 
another planting of the Late Mammoth 
to the 4th of July. This gives a desirable 
snecession till frost. 

For the first picking of bush beans 
plant the Ne Plus Ultra and for second 
picking Refugee. In wax beans the Im- 
proved Black Wax is one of the best. 
Avoid over-crowding the bean plant. 
Plant in drills 2 feet apart and thin to 8 
inches in the row. _ 

The 20th of May is time enough to 
think of planting Lima beans, tomatoes 
and plants of sub-tropical origin on Long 
Island. Holes 4x4 are close enough for 
Lima beans. Plant 12 or 15 seeds in a 
hill and when nicely up thin to three. 
Challenger Lima is our favorite. 


Tomato plants having been grown and 
transplanted once under glass are now 
taken up, placed in hills 4 feet by 6 feet, 
shading them during heat of the day and 
at night in case of frost. For early the 
Red Apple or Early Michigan followed by 
Dwarf Champion; Beauty and Favorite 
are the best of the older varieties. 

Pepper plants from the hotbed can now 
be set 18 inches apart in rows 2 feet asun- 
der, Large Bell is preferred. 


The first day of June is soon enough for 
putting out egg plants. Have your 
plants large and stocky by transplanting 
once under glass, then set them out 3 feet 
by 4 and keep them shaded fora few days. 
They will well repay an extra allowance 
of well-rotted manure. Keep all potato 
beetles picked off the egg plants twice 
every day. The spineless strain of the 
New York Improved is the only kind to 
plant as a stand-by. 


Squashes may also be planted at this 
time. Plant the bush and summer crook- 
neck in hills 4 feet apart for early. The 
Boston marrow, Hubbard and Pike’s 
Peak or Sibley for fall and winter use in 
hills six feet apart. 


Celery we start in cool hotbed in April, 
transplant in May and plant it out in 
July. For it give the land an extra coat 
of well-rotted manure and plant in bot- 
tom of shallow drills 8 inches apart, the 
drills being 4 feet asunder. Earth up as 
the plants advance in size. We esteem 
the Crawford Half Dwarf and Perfection 
Heartwell the best of all. 


The first cultivation of the above vege- 
tables is done by the use of a small plow 
with a cabbage mould. Later cultivation 
consists of weeding and hoeing followed 
by a one-horse cultivator. 

Sitas L. ALBERTSON, 


Long Island. Market Gardener. 


April 15, 
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THE PLEASURB OF GROWING PLANTS FROM 
SEED. 


Among the hosts of your contributors 
who crowd the pages of your valuable 
journal with their experiences as cultiva- 
tors, many seem content with planting 
for a single season only, and are satisfied 
with the flowers and fruits which they 
can push ahead and enjoy in one of our 
short northern summers. This is, it is 
true, a great satisfaction, but it is only 
one of the satisfactions which await on 
the enthusiastic cultivator whose garden 
is his idol, and whose delight is in watch- 
ing nature’s countless processes of germi- 
nation and development. 


For thirty years I have found pleasure 
and profit in observing the results of seed 
planting and in growing many varieties 
of bulbs and shrubs and trees from seed. 
Though this requires much time and 
patience it is found to pay well, and such 
experiments invariably prove interesting 
and occasionally very successful. 


In this busy, pustling age, we hear men 
say, ‘‘Who wants to plant for posterity? 
Life is too short to plant a nut 
and wait forits fruit. It is enough for 
me to plant what will give me this year’s 
flowers or this summer’s results, and I 
don't care to plant a crop which I may 
not live to reap.”’ 


And yet, those hurrying souls lose much 
of the pleasure which their garden can 
afford if they do notexperiment a little as 
they goaiong; ifthey do not, while gather- 
ing the transient crop of the summer, cast 
an eye ahead also to future possibilities. 
They lose nothing by doing so, they waste 
no time. Their interest is stimulated, 
their knowledge is increased, their taste 
is cultivated, and surely to stand at the 
cradle of rare plant or tree, to watch its 
young growth and to shapeits gradual 
development, becomes of itself an educa- 
tion and a permanent charm. 


In the last score or two of years I have 
greatly enjoyed experiments with seed 
planting as a recreation in a busy life, 
and I have felt abundantly paid, both in 
its practice and in its results. 

Lilies, hyacinths, amaryllis, snowdrops, 
are all easily raised from seed and only 
time and patience are needed to insure 
success. Lilium candidum blooms in the 
fourth year from seed and with a little 
forcing can be madeto bloom in three 
years, Hyacinths bloom in three years, 
but being a hybrid forcenturies the sport- 
ing goes on indefinitely, and we can never 
expect that the seed product will resemble 
the parent in color or character, as the 
variations from the type are endless. 
Hence experiments with hyacinths are all 
the more interesting from this fact and 
new colors appear with each new genera- 
tion. 

With tulips I have had no success. but 
snowdrops (galanthus) bloom freely 
from seed in three years, maintaining the 
parent type and improving in size of 
bloom. 

The amaryllis (Belladonna major) pro- 
duces its like and with flowers improved 
in size andintint. The different varie- 
ties of iris are indefinitely multiplied from 
seed, even without special care. The 
yuccas are equally successful and the Y. 
filamentosa, if welltended, will sometimes 
bloom in the second year from seed. 

Of shrubs I have had most success with 
the deutzias, syringa (Philadelphus), 
exochorda anda few of the other spirzeas. 
The mespilus and sterculiaand our native 
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palmetto are easily raised from seed, but 
must have glass protection; while most 
of the coniters are ot the simplest produc- 
tion, provided the seed be fresh and well 
selected. The California varieties of thuja, 
cypress and retinospora are grown by 
the thousand from seed ripened in their 
native climate, and sometimes from seed 
produced on Long Island, while the Cali- 
fornia buckeye,! grevillea, pepper tree, 
eucalyptus, persimmon, and even the 
Pacific live oak prove readily responsive, 
and in their infantile stage are plants of 
great novelty and interest, and well repay 
study. 

The improved varieties of our own 
native nut trees—as is well known—are 
all the result of careful selection and seed 
sowing, the only precaution needed being 
to select the finest nuts, which are per- 
fectly fresh and have never been allowed 
to dry. This latter precaution is indis- 
pensable in all nut planting, as, indeed, I 
may add, with all hardwood trees and 
shrubs. The walnut family is an interest- 
ing one for experiments of this kind. I 
have raised very successfully the butter- 
nut, black walnut, Madeira nut (/uglans 
regia), pecan (which proves hardy on 
Long Island if protected for its first four 
winters); while hickories, nearly all the 
northern and western varieties, can be as 
easily grown from seed as nasturtiums or 
beans. Filberts, English and French, are 
not difficult to grow from the nut, but 
will scarcely bear fruit before the sixth 
vear. If we could cross the English 
filbert with our own native corylus (hazel- 
nut) it might give a very valuable pro- 
duct. Perhaps Mr. Fuller has already 
tried the experiment. I have never been 
able to doso. Chestnuts are of easiest 
culture and new hybrids are now offered by 
nurserymen. The chinquapin germinates 
readily if the nuts are sound and is well 
worth cultivating. 

The leguminous shrubs and trees are 
quite sure to succeed, though the 
seed must be carefully chosen. I have 
raised many fine laburnums from French 
seed gathered in Marie Antoinette’s 
garden at Versailles, which proved 
superior to the Scotch variety both in 
foliage and flower. The virgilia also, 
and wistaria and red bud (Cercis) both 
native and Japanese, are all easily grown 
from seed and well repay the few years of 
waiting. ; 

With magnolias I have never failed. 
The M. glauca blooms in three years and 
the grandiflora proves hardy on Long 
Island with careful protection during the 
first few years ofits infancy, though it 
has not as yet shown a flower. ¢ 

[It has lived out of doors at Dosoris 
for several years, blooming beautifully 
every summer. At first we used to tie in 
the branches and set headless and bottom- 
less barrels over the tree, bracing them 
between long hickory poles, then we 
wrapped it in sacking or matting, and 
twice we left it entirely unprotected, and 
it has lived over winte. and bloomed in 
summer, no matter how treated. But it 
becomes almost leafless in spring.—Eb. ] 

There is no special science in this de- 
partment of gardening, but there cer- 
tainly is muchsatisfaction and much also 
to belearned as wellasenjoyed. Amateurs 
are oftentimes as successful as profes- 
sionals in developing new varieties of 
plant growth, and nature—the bounteous 
mother that she is—stands ever ready to 
assist the patient cultivator and to re- 
ward his honest labor. Vo G6 186 
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GARDENING is a gem. 
Conn. Mrs. CLEMENT S. HUBBARD. 





FERTILIZERS AND THEIR APPLIGATION. 


[Condensed from a paper read by Robt. Simpson, 
Cromwell, Conn, ,before the Soctety of American 
Florists at Atlantic City.] 

THE Best Som.—What can be consid- 
ered the best soil for such crops as roses, 
carnations, chrysanthemums, etc? My 
choice would be two inches from the top 
of an old rich pasture, where the soil isin- 
clined to be a heavy loam and the land is 
low enough to catch the deposit from 
the continual washings, yet not low 
enough to be sour and wet; thiscut inthe 
spring as early as the landis dry and laid 
up with goodcow manure of the previous 
season in thin layers in the proportion of 
four parts soil to one of manure; if the 
soil is naturally very richless manure will 
answer, andif very poor a larger quan- 
tity should be used. 

Horse Manure I would never mix with 
the soil for roses under any consideration; 
it may when thoroughly decomposed be 
used as a top dressing, but its action in 
the soil is often pernicious. I have seen it 
fill the beds full of white fungus and toad- 
stools. 


SHEEP MANuvRE I consider one of the 
very best fertilizers we have, used either 
in liquid form or mixed with the soil at 
the time of planting; but I have never 
dared to mix it in the compost heap, for 
too much of it in one place is certain 
death to all vegetable life. Iknow of one 
large grower who declares he will ncver 
use another shovelful of it as long as the 
world stands; upon enquiring how much 
he mixed with his soil I found he used 
somewhere about one part sheep manure 
and three parts soil. I know of nothing 
inthe way of animal manure that can 
equal it as acrop producer, but we must 
use it cautiously; 200 pounds to a 100- 
foot house of roses or carnations will not 
be too much if it is pulverized and evenly 
mixed with the soil, or the same amount 
can be used as atop dressing. Having 
secured good soil and good manure and 
planted therein good plants the most 
natural thing in the world is that they 
should grow,providing of course that all 
other conditions are favorable. 


THE ESSENTIAL FOOD FOR PLANTS.— 
When we undertake to furnish food to a 
plant or ancmber of plants it is reason- 
able to suppose we will understand the 
particular requirements of the plants and 
the nature of the food we propose to sup- 
ply. Searching for information on this 
subject I addressed several inquiries to 
Prof. Halsted. My first question was 
“To properly develop such plants as 
roses, violets, carnations andchrysanthe- 
mum, what chemical properties should 
the soil possess?’”’ Here is the answer: 
‘The soil for growing roses, carnations, 
violets, etc., should contain among the 
leading ingredients of plant food, potash, 
phosphoric acid and nitrogen, these three 
being the elements that are most usually 
absent, one or all,in asoilthatis unfit for 
such plants. In addition to these three sub- 
stances there needs to be lime anda small 
amount of iron and other substances; but 
as these with rare exceptions are present 
in sufficient quantity nothing further need 
be said of them. Clay and sand make up 
the bulk of ordinary soil in connection 
with the decaying vegetable matter, and 
this latter furnishes nitrogen.’’ What 
elements of plant food are found in un- 
leached wood ashes, in nitrate of soda, in 
sulphate of ammonia, and in kainit? I 
received this reply: ‘‘The leading food 
element in wood ashes is potash, but as 
it is the residue after the burning of a 
vegetable substance, it contains all of the 
mineral substances which the plant takes 
from the soil, and the list would be along 


one, including lime, magnesia, iron and 
not to forget phosphoric acid in combina- 
tion with lime and so on Nitrate of soda 
contains nitrogen in combination with 
sodium, and is a very satisfactory source 
of nitrogen; and applied in small quanti- 
ties the plant quickly responds to the 
nitrogen that is thus received. Sulphate 
of ammonia also contains nitrogen, and 
one of the elements of ammonia which is 
united with sulphuric acid. Kainit isa 
mixture of very many substances, as 
potash, common salt, salts of magnesia, 
and other substances.” 

All these elements or substances may be 
in the soil in sufficient quantity at the 
time we fill our benches and plant our 
roses, etc., and as aresult the plants make 
beautiful growth, but after a time we 
fancy they are not doing so well, they 
haven’t the same vigor, the same beauti- 
ful glossy foliage, the flowers are not 
quite as large perhaps, and we think 
something is wrorg; and so it is, the sup- 
ply of food is giving out, the soil is being 
exhausted probably ten times as fast as 
it would be out of doors; the growth is 
much more rapid, and while it only rains 
once a week, or once a month in the gar- 
den or field, it rains every day in the 
greenhouse, washing down through the 
benches each time in solution all the dif- 
ferent kinds of plant food. 

As a general thing when rose foliage has 
a pale, yellowish, sickly look, it is a sign 
the plants lack potash, in which case I 
should use wood ashes at the rate ot one 
barrel to a 100-foot long house of the 
regulation width. About a month ago 
we found a house of Perles planted for 
the summer trade that had just this look, 
but after a liberal dose of wood ashes 
they are to-day as thrifty and well 
colored as could be desired. 


NITROGEN is usually presentin sufficient 
quantity I think where an abundance of 
manure is incorporated with the soil, but 
this is not always the case; and I have 
come to the conclusion that when plants 
in a greenhouse bench present a stunted 
appearance without any apparent cause, 
the roots being in a healthy state, and all 
other conditions being favorable, that 
the soil does not possess nitrogen in sufhi- 
cient quantity, or else what it does con- 
tain is locked up and is not available for 
the use of the plant. I had an illustration 
of this last fallin a house of Mermet and 
Bridesmaid roses. The house was not 
completed until sometime in August, 
hence was planted rather late, but the 
plants were large and vigorous, and the 
soil as far as we could tell fairly good; the 
house itself was all that could be desired, 
yet somehow the plants did not grow, 
but immediately after planting took on 
that hard look which none of us like tosee. 
We waited as patiently as possible until 
a little ahead of Christmas, and then con- 
cluded something must be done, or we 
would never cut enough to pay for heat- 
ing the house. We accordingly com- 
menced a systematic feeding from a couple 
of barrels brought into the house, using 
sulphate of ammonia and fresh cow 
manure one week, and alternating with 
nitrate of soda and sheep manure. The 
animal manure was used in very small 
quantities, and the salts at the rate of a 
3-inch potful to a barrel of water. They 
were watered with one of these liquids 
once a week for about two months. The 
change was almost instantan: ous, and 
was most remarkable; they at once began 
throwing up strong shoots from the root, 
and while they never grew as large as 
some of the plants in the other houses, 
yet they produced large crops of flowers, 
the individual blooms were large, the 
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foliage was perfect; the plants in fact be- 
came so strong and vigorous, that we 
selected all our cuttings of those varieties 
from these same plants, in preference to 
any others on the place. This should be 
a sufficient reply to those who claim, that 
while nitrate of soda and similar fertiliz- 
ers may stimulate a plant for a time, 
they simply do so at the expense of the 
plant’s constitution, being almost certain 
to produce a soft, unhealthy, unnatural 
growth. 

I have used nitrate of soda for almost 
all kinds of greenhouse plants, and am 
not aware that it ever injured any one of 
them. 

PuHospHoric Aciw.—I can not tell you 
what symptoms are manifested by the 
plant whenthereis a defficiency of this in- 
gredient in the soil, but as I have never 
heard or read of there being too much of 
it for the plant’s welfare, we are safe in 
furnishing a liberal supply. There is no 
question of its being a great factor in 
furnishing focd to plants. Bone meal is 
one of the best sources of phosphoricacid, 
yielding as it does from 20 to 25 percent. 
There is danger from bone meal in the 
greenhouse, however, if it has come in 
contact with acids. 

LiME is usually present in the soil in 
sufficient quantity, but an addition of it 
to heavy or clayey soils is often very 
beneficial; it acts as an enricher, as a 
sweetener, asa pulverizer, and as an in- 
secticide, hence its value to the florist. 

Liguip Manure.—Perhaps the most 
satisfactory and economical method of 
supplying food to such plants as roses 
and carnations during the winter and 
spring months is by means of liquid 
manure. I have a decided objection to 
laying manure on the benches as a top 
dressing in the late fall, or during winter, 
believing it to do more harm than good; 
it prevents evaporation and keeps thesun 
from the roots at the time when they are 
benefited the most by its direct action. 
Twice during the season, the first time in 
August, andthe second in March, I mulch 
all our tea roses; the first saves a great 
deal of watering and is entirely gone by 
November, and the March mulching gives 
the roots new material to run in and also 
prevents severe drying out. Between 
these dates and in fact after the latter 
date I consider liquid manure cheaper, 
cleaner in the house and more effective. 
For ordinary purposes that made from 
animal manure is the safest and best. 
Four pecks of cow or horse manure, two 
pecks of sheep manure, or one of hen 
droppings, is sufficient to make 100 gal- 
lons of liquid. I have known people who 
never thought liquid manure was strong 
enough, unless its odor was powerful 
enough to drive most people away from 
the house where it was being used, but 
this is against all reason and common 
sense, far better to use it weak and often; 
plants, like animals, should be fed regu- 
larly if they need feeding at all, not 
gorged to-day and starved for a month. 
Their food also should be changed from 
time to time, so that what is not sup- 
plied in one form may be found in another. 





When you write an 
advertiser please state 
that you saw the adv. 
in GARDENING. 


LILIES sum, Pardalinum, Candidum. Longiflorum 
Umbellatum, Splendens. ¢te.. by mail, for #1. five for 
60c. A. BLANC & CO., Philadelphia, Pa.; send for cat- 
alogue. 





BIG BARGAINS-—... 
| ====AND SEEDS 


our CRAND SET of 13 Elegant Ever-blooming ROSES for only 


50cts. by mail, post-paid, safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 





These roses are fine healthy plants and will bloom all this Summer in pots or planted out. We 
guarantee them to be by far the best 50 cts. you ever invested in roses, as follows: 


= 





Kaiserin Augusta Victoria,—(New.) Pure White elegant. Grace Darling,— 
Silvery, Peach a beauty. Clothilde Soupert,—This is everybodys favorite. Brides- 
maid ,—the most charming Pink Rose. 
low. Sunset,—Beautiful shades of Copper and Gold. Searlet Bedder.—the richest 


Pearl of the Gardens,—Deep Golden Yel- 


and brightest of all Red Roses. Franciska Kruger,— yellow flushed pink ra ealaceey 


Mad. de Wattevwille,—the famous Tulip Bose. 


color. Mad. Welehe, Amber Yellow, deepening toward the center. 


Bheingold.—deep Citron and Gold, a remarkab 


Mad. Hoste,—A Pure Snow 


White, none better. Duchess de Brabant,—Amber Rose, delicately tinged apricot. 


whaat You Can Buy for 50 Cents. 


Set 34-13 Ever-blooming Roses all different . 50. 
** 35—I12 Fragrant Carnation Pinks, 12 kinds, 50 e. 
** 36— 8 Lovely Flowering Begonias,all sorts,50 e. 
** 37-13 Geraniums, all colors and kinds, . 50e. 
** 38—15 Choice Prize Chrysanthemums, 50 c¢. 
** 39— 4 Choice Decorative Palms, try them, 50ec. 
*° 40— 5 Dwarf French Cannas, 5 kinds, . 
** 41—12 Sweet Scented Double Tube Roses, 


0c. 
50 e. 


Set42—-20 Larce Flowered Pansy Plants, , - 50e. 
** 43—15 Coleus, will make a bright bed, 50. 
“ 44-12 Double and SingleFuchsias,all colors 50 c. 
*« 45— 6 Choice Hardy Shrubs, 6 sorts, . 50c. 
“* 46—80 Pkts Flower Seeds, no two alike. . 50¢. 
‘Ss 47-20 Pkt’s elegant Sweet Peas,all different5® ec. 
** 48-18 Pkt’s Choice Vegetable Seeds 18 sorts 50 c. 


You may select helf of any two sets for 50 cents, or 3 complete sets for $1.25, any 5 sets for $2.00, the 
entire 15 sets for $5.00; or half of each set for$2.50. Get your neighbor to club with you. Our catalogue 
free, OBDEB TO-DAY. We will hold the plants and ship them any time you may desire. Address, 


THE GREAT WESTERN PLANT CO.; SPRINCFIELD, OHIO. 
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.ne BEST SEEDS 


‘hat GROW are 


Picea Concolor, 


THE WEEPING SPRUCE (ecu), 
VIBURNUM TOMENTOSUM, very choice, 


_|CLErMATIS PANICULATA, 


Extra strong plants from open ground, 30c; $2.75 a doz. 
And many New Shrubs, Fruits, Roses, besides 


| MAGNOLIAS, JAPAN MAPLES 


and the best Stock of HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS 
in the country. 


For all these, and full advice and plans for planting grounds 
and gardens, write us. 


New and Valuable 


TREES, SHRUBS & PLANTS 


We offer, in quantity, the beautiful 


an improvement on 
the Blue Spruce. 


New Catalogue mailed for 10 cts. 


shady Hill Nursery 60, 


102 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


nat GROW are ED U R ; ke ie S 





BLOOMINGTON (Phoenix) NURSERY. .. . 
600 Acres. Thirteen Greenhouses. 


Trees «Plants 


We Offer a large and fine stock of every description 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Vines, Small Fruits, Hedge Plants, 
Fruit and Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced 
Catalogue mailed tree. Established 1852. 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Suc. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Wl. 


FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


26 Geraniums, single or double, fine ones. 

26 Fuchsias, leading varieties, single or double. 
26 Begonias, flowering and ornamentals. 

30 Chrysanthemums, all prize winners. 

24 Finest Double Fringed Petunias. 

26 Everblooming Roses. 

12 French Cannas. 24 Hardy Phlox, assorted. 


Free by mail. Cc. C. NANZ, 
1007 Walnut Street, Owensboro, Ky. 


SPEGIAL BARGAINS IN BULBS. 


12 Lilies $1. all distinct, 5 for 50ec. 5 Begonias in 
5 colors 40c_ 6 Amaryllis 5 colors, 50c. 5 «loxinias 
502. 5 Dahilias 50c.” 5 Fancy Caladiums Sic. 5 
Cannas 5 sorts. 40c. 3 Callas 3 sorts. 40¢ 10 Mont- 
bretias 25c. 100 Gladioli $1: 50 for 60c; 25 for 30c., 
blooming size. 100 Bulbs in 15 sorts. #1; 50 for 60c; 








25 for 30ec Send for Catalogue of New and Rare 
Sepsis Bulbs, Cacti, ete. free. Book on Cacti 116 
pages 10c. 


A. BLANC & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
By Mail for 50 Cents, 


25 plants of onr superb collection of 
Bugnot and Giant Pansies; 60 plants 


FOr? BL.OOU. cae eke 
DANIEL K. HERR, Box 496, Lancaster, Pa. 


For 25c. in stamps I 
will mail my practical 
treatise on “Grape Cult- 


GRAPEVINES, sti" tecse 


class vines, 2 each, Niagara. Pocklington, Delaware. 
Brighton. Worden and Wi der—best white. red and 
black varieties—or choice of the same, with book free, 
or 20 Concords and book. O.dernow. Will mail book 
at once. the vines in early spring. postpaid, safe arrival 
in good condition guaranteed. Price list free. 


J. H. TRYON, Willoughby, Ohio. 


A STRAWBERRY GARDEN 
BY MAIL FOR $1.00. 


125 good, strong plants. 25 each of 5 best varieties. 
Just the thing for the home garden. 25 Crescent, 25 
Wartfieid, 25 Haverland, 25 Beder Wood and 25 Wilson. 
Securely packed in moss and sent by mail or express 
prepaid to any part of U.S. or Canada, ana How to 
Succeed with Berries,and Catalogue All for ®L.OO. 

I. A. WOOLL, Elsie, Mich. 
TR F ES Japan Maples, Roses, Hedge 
Plants, Vines, Herbaceous 
Plants, Choice Fruits. Low Prices. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 








Evergreens, Hardy Shrubs, 
Azaleas, finest Rhododendrons, 





Fred. W. Kelsey, [145 Broadway, New York. 
Please mention this paper. 
Northern Grown Acclimated Strain 
Finest of Sweet Potatoes, as superior to 
common sorts as sweet corn is to field. 
oon SUG AR YAM, finest and sweetest of all. 
BUSH YAM, greatest novelty of the age. Kxotie 
Fruits for the tropical orchard house a specialty. 


ROSE VALLEY NURSERIES, 


Send for list. Dongola, Il. 
BARGAINS Blue Spirzea 20c, Crimson Spirza 20c, 

Double Golden Rudbeckia 40c, Vitis 
Coignetiae 40c. Crimson Rambler Rose 2c, all 4 new 
hardy plants for $1, by mail. A. BLANC & CO, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 
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| F you are going or seta plant, 


whether you 


to plant a seed cultivate 


broad acres, 
a town lot, or a few pots of house plants, you 4 
will find a world help in the columns of 4 
HORTICULTURE. It is a monthly magazine ¢ 
for everyone who is interested in fruits, flow- . 
ers or plants. It is edited by M. Crawford, ? 
t whose lifelong study of the science of garden- 
@ ing has justly earned him a more than 
national reputation. 
Subscription 25 cts. per Year in Advance. i 

O. A. KNOX, PUBLISHER, 9 

P. O. Box C, CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO. 
a 


“It is brimfull of good things.’’ 
— Vermont Farmer’s Advocate. 
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TY DREER’S 
GARDEN SEEDS 


Plants Bulbs and Requisites 


They are the Best at the 
Lowest Prices. Catalogue 
aw of garder topics mailed 

ee. 


Henry A. Dreer, 
714 Chestnut St. Phila. 





We hive an unusuall Large 
& fine stock of hardy Palma, 
Shrubbery Trees, Vines and 
all manner of plants for house 
lawn. orchard. FKruit trees, 
economic plants, ferns, or- 
chids bamboos. cactus. ete, 
for every +ituation and for 
every climate. Plants sent 
sufely toail p» rts of tbe world 
We pack by mail and puy post- 
age at catalogue rate, or send 
larger plants by express or 
freight. Send for large cata- 


Kt ASONER KROS., Oneco, Fla. 





S BEST OF THE SEASON © 


FREE TO ALL § 


J 


Nursery $ 
Catalogue 


é Samuel G, Moon, Morrisville, Bucks Go., Pa. 
ee ee0e @]10807888 


_ EVERGREENS. 


i” ww Largeststock in Amer 
y ica, including 

‘Colorado Blue Spruce 

* and Douglas Spruce 
Sat © of Colorado. 

“s Also Ornamental, 


PR Shadeand Forest Trees, 
iia Tree Seeds, Etc. 
op R. DOUGLAS & SONS, 


Waukegan, Il. 


















Of all kinds, true to name and fresh. # 


Jos. F. Dickmann, 
1110 N. Third St., and Gravois and Oregon Ave., 
Send for my New Catalogue, FREE. Sr. Louis, Mo 


1840. QLD COLONY NURSERIES, — 1896. 


Hardy Shrubs, Trees, Vines, Ever= 
greens and Perennials. ..... 


A large and fine stock of well-rooted plants, 
grown in a sandy loam. Good plants, best sizes 
for planting; very cheap. 

Priced Catalogue free on application. ‘ 


B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass. 


ORCHIDS. & 


12 Best free growing and profuse flow- 
ering Orchids for amateurs, for $10.00. 
WIi. MATHEWS, Utica, N. Y. 
PLEASE MENTION GARDENING. 


ALL THE 1896 NOVELTIES S°°Srxxo"K Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Bice ae vy, cs Ka Vi , Tit et 
A COMPLETE GARDEN LIKE THIS. _ Post-paid. 
SURE SUMMER BLOOMING BULBS for 





00 


S1ai00 


This garden is made up of 100 CHOICE BULBOUS PLANTS, sure to bloom soon after planting, 


(00 


and continuing until Winter. They multiply rapidly and can be lifted and planted again next year. 
antee them to give satisfaction. We also guarantee that they cannot be had elsewhere for less than 
thr e d»llars! The collection consists of 100 Bulbs, in at least 15 varieties, such as rare Amaryliis, 
Giant Begonias, gorgeous Cannas. showy Gludioli, Japanese Iris Hardy Lilies, sparkling 
Montbretias. Chinese Nerines, charming Oxalis, sweet Kanunculus, fragrant Tuberoses, + ev- 
eral hardy swe-t-scented Climbers and others. The entire collection by express, prepaid, or by ma l— 
together with plan for laying out the garden—for ONE DOLLAR. 

We also send 60 BULBS, in smaller assortment, for 50 CENTS, or 25 BULBS for 30 CENTS. 
in 6 sorts. Also 25 BUTTERULY GLADIOLI for 30 CENTS. 50 GLADIOLT for 60 CENT:; 
or 100 GLADIOLI for $1.00. express or postpaid. All of blooming size, and of choice colors. 

{With each collection of 100 Bulbs and 100 Gladioli for %2.00, we add. free of charge, 4 rare 
Gloxinias or 4 Tuberous Begonias, or 2 Caladiums or 2 Lilies. SIX of any of the above collections for 
the price of FIVE. i 

With every order for $2.50 and $1.00 extra we will send GARDENING free for one year. 


NEW GOLDEN RAMBLER ROSE (Allister S. Gray), 35 cents. 
LORD PENZANCE SWEET BRIARS, 9 varieties, 35 cents each. 


Send for our Catalogues of New and Rare Plants and Bulbs not to be had elsewhere—such as New Justicia, 25 
cts.; Shamrock Pea. 25 cts.; Crimson Spirza, 20 cts.; Rose Acacia, 20 cts.; Asparagus Sprengeri, 40 cts.; New Yel- 
low Cobea, 20 cts.; Calanchoe Marmorata, 30 cts.; Caryopteris, 15 cts.; Green Chrysanthemum, 25 cts.; Chrysanthe- 
mum Wm. Simpson, 35 cts.: New Clematis. 30 cts.; New Geraniums. The Velvet Plant, 30 cts.; Yellow Ipomcea. 15 
cts.; Solanum Wendlandt. 30 cts.; Vitis Coignetiz. 40 cts.; Kudzy, 25 cts.; New Double Rudbeckia, 40 cts.; New 
Crimson Violet, 25 cts.: New Solanum, 15 cts.; New Roses, several sorts. KARE SKEDsS, Dwarf Japanese 
Cheriies, 60 cts.; Dwarf Japanese Maples, 50 cts. 

KARE BULBS, New American Cannas, New Dahlias, New Amaryllis, New Gladioli, Montbretias, 


Nerines, etc., etc 
12 Cacti $1.00; 5 for 50 cts. 


We guar- 


CACTI. The largest collection in the United States. Book on Cacti, 10 cents. 
THE 2500 CANNAS “ITALIA” and ‘‘AUSTRIA,” AT 10 DOLLARS EACH. 


A. BLANC & CO., 314-316 N. 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Large Flowering 


CHINESE PRIMROSES 


(Piseos these lovely flowers have not been 
cultivated more is due to the high price 
of the seed. Primulas are shy seeders, and 
their culture for the seed has not been a pay- 
ing venture. A method has now been devised 
to grow the plants outdoors, and we have 
contracted with the best growers of Primulas, 
and are now in position to offer the Choicest 
Seed, twenty varieties mixed, at 15 cents per 
packet of 100 seeds. Directions for culture 
ou each packet. 
SS &4@-Our 116 page Catalogue for 1896 contains 
=; besides a general line of Vegetable Seeds, 
SS ‘Plants, Bulbs and Tools the best and most 
carefully edited descriptive list of Flower 
( Seeds ever published in America, FREE, if 
} you mention GARDENING. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, 


New York: CHICAGO: 
26 Barclay St. 84 & 86 Randolph St. 


1838 stres NUT AND FRUIT CULTURE vez.. 1896 


MORE PROFITABLE than WHEAT or COTTON, with less LABOR and RISK. Send 
for catalogue illustrating and describing best varieties. ALPHA, theearliest Chestnut, 

pens Sept. 5th to 10th without frost; RELIANCKH, the most productive; PARRYS’ 
GIANT, the largest, six inches around; PARAGON, RIDGELEY and others. 
| STARR, “the perfection of early Apples.” BISMARCK, fruits at two years’ old; 

PARLIN’S BEAUTY, the handsomest; LINCOLN CORELESS, KOONCE, GOL- 
DEN RUSSET, ANGEL and other Pears. JAPAN QUINCE COLUMBIA, a hand- 
some shrub, producing a VALUABLE fruit unequaled for jelly. 

SMALL FRUITS, RARE NOVELTIES, and VALUABLE introductions. JAPAN 
BERRIES, FRUIT, SHADE and ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


PARRYS’ POMONA NURSERIES, PARRY, NEW JERSEY. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


ARDY ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, VINES, EVER- The finest general assortment of Hardy Orna- 


mental Plants in America. Two hundred page 
GREENS, AND HARDY HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS, illustrated descriptive catalogue on applic®- 
tion. Plans and estimates furnished. Send your list of needs for special rates. ~ 
| THE READING NURSERY, JACOB “V. MANNING, Proprietor, READING, MASS. 
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Fruit and Ornamental 
All standard and 
Send for Illustrated Cata- 
W. S. LITTLE & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 

N. Y. City, 52 Exchange Place. 


Over 1,000 varieties. 
Trees, Vines, Roses, etc. 
special varieties. 
logue. 
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] HAVE BEEN a subscriber of your valua- 
ble publication GarDENING for the past 
four years and I have always considered 
it the best and most useful paper for 
amateur florists published, your practical 
information from actual experience at 
Dosoris and your intelligible answers to 
correspondents are always read by me 
with great pleasure and profit. J. M. B. 

Lawrence Junction, Pa., Feb. 15, ’96. 


IF YOU 

LIKE 
GARDENING 
PLEASE 
RECOMMEND 


FRIENDS. 


~~ - =a 





grow easier from seed than you think. 
Try it. One collection of 5 different 
varieties, including cultural directions 


50c. One collection of 12 different va- 
rietles of imported flower seeds in plain packets, 50c. 


J. L. SCHILLER, Rutherford. N. J. 





15 CANNAS Named sort for $1, 50 Cannas in 50 

named varieties $5, 20 unnamed Can- 
nas $1. 100 for $4, all poeeeres send for catalogue. <A. 
BLANC & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





WANTED. 
Practical partner. some capital, manage good nur- 
sery business, fruit seetion South Georgia. 


H. W. REED, Pres’t Nat’! Bank, Brunswick, Ga. 


SPECIAL Bismarck apple 40c. Mayberry 20c, straw- 

berry x raspberry 2c, raspberry x 
blackberry 50c, the 4 for #1, by mail. A. BLANC & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





April 15, 


HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 


We can supply any of the following books, postpaid, at the prices given: 


How To Grow CuT FLOowERs (Hunt). 
—The only book on the subject. Itisa 
thoroughly reliable work by aneminently 
successful practical florist, Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GREENHOuSe CONSTRUCTION (Taft) —It 
tells the whole story about how to build, 
and heat a greenhouse, be it large or 
small, and that too ina plain, easily un- 
derstood, practical way. It has 118 
illustrations, $1.50. 

BULBS AND TUBEROUS ROOTED PLANTS 
(Alle1:).—Over 300 pages and 75 illustra- 
tions. A new work bya specialist in this 
line. Tells about lilies, cannas, dahlias, 
hyacinths, tulips; and allmanner of bulbs 
and how to grow them indoors and out- 
sides, summer and winter. $2.00. 

MusHrooms: How To Grow THEM 
(Falconer).—The. only American book on 
the subject, 29 illustrations. Written by 
a practical mushroom grower who tells 
the whole story so tersely and plainly 
that a child can understand it. Thisbook 
has increased mushroom growing in this 
country three fold in three years. $1.50. 

SucCESs IN MARKET GARDENING (Raw- 
son).—Written by one of the most promi- 
nent and successful market gardeners in 
the country, and who has the largest 
glasshouses for forcing vegetables for 
market in America. Outdoor and indoor 
crops are treated. Illustrated, $1.00. 

THE Rose (Ellwanger).—The standard 
work on roses in thiscountry and written 
from a field affording the widest experi- 
ence in practical knowledge and opportu- 
nities for comparison, and where every 
variety of rose ever introduced is or has 
been grown. $1.25. 

THE BIGGLE BERRY Book (Biggle).—A 
condensed treatise on the culture of straw- 
berries, raspberies, currants and goose- 
berries; with truthful coloredillustrations 
of 25 varieties of strawberries, 8 rasp- 
berries, 5 currants, and 5 gooseberries; 
35 illustrations in black and white; and 
portraits of 33 of the most noted berry 
growers all over the country. 50cts. 

THE PROPAGATION OF PLANTs (Fuller). 
—An illustrated book of about 350 pages. 
It tells us how to propagate all manner 
of plants, hardy and tender from an oak 
to a geranium, and describes every pro- 
cess—grafting, budding, cuttings, seed 
sowing, etc, with every manipulation 
pertaining to the subject It is the voice 
of practical experience, by one of the niost 
brilliant horticulturists living. $1.50. 

MAnvreEs (Sempers).—Over 200 pages; 
illustrated. It tells all about artificial, 
farmyard and other manures, what they 
are and what they are good for, the dif- 
ferent manures for the different crops and 
the different soils, how to apply them, 
and how much to use and all in sucha 
plain way that no one can misunderstand 
it. The author is an active, practical, 
horticultural chemist. 50 cents. 

DICTIONARY OF GARDENING (Nicholson). 
—An inimitable work. An encyclopedia 
of horticulture. It is the ready book of 
reference for all cultivated plants, includ- 
ing the most obscure genera and species 
as well as the most familiar. It is stand- 
ard authority onnomenclature. An Eng- 
lish work but as much appreciated here 
asin Europe. Four volumes. $20.00. 

THE GaARDEN’s Story (Ellwanger).—A 
delightful book portraying the beauties 
and pleasures of gardening in the most 


fascinating style; itiseminently practical, 
and useful too, for the author loves, 
knows and grows the plants he writes 
about; and has a field for observation 
and practice second to none in the coun- 
try. Price $1.50. 

Fruits and Fruit Trees of America 
(Downing). $5.00. 

Fruit Garden (Barry). $2.00. 

Small Fruit Culturist (Fuller). $1.50. 

Gardening for Profit (Henderson). 


$2.00. 

Practical Floriculture (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

On the Rose (Parsons) $1.00. 


Truck Farming at the South (Oemler). 
$1.50. 


_ Window Flower Garden (Heinrich). 75c, 
Ornamental Gardening (Long). $2.00- 


ArT Out oF Doors (Van Rensselaer) — 
Hints on good taste in gardening. $1 50. 


THE FLOWERS OF JAPAN and the Art of 
Floral Arrangement. Colored and plain 
plates. (Conder.) $12 50. 


SWEET SCENTED FLOWERS AND FRa- 
GRANT LEAVES (McDonald). A very in- 
teresting subject handled in a popular 
and masterly way. $1.50. 


BoTanicaL DicTIONARY (Paxton). His- 
tory and culture of plants known in gar- 
dens. New and enlarged edition, $7.20. 


THE WILD GARDEN (Robinson). How 
to make alloutdoors beautiful, more espe- 
cially the wilder and rougher parts of the 
gr unds about our homes, by the great- 
est master in that art. Splendidly illu - 
trated from life. $4.80. 


How ro Know THE WILD FLOWERS 
(Dana). Guide to the names, haunts and 
habits of our common Wild Flowers. 
Illustrated. $1.75. 


ACCORDING TO SEASON (Dana).—Talks 
ahout the Flowers in the order of their 
appearance in the woods or fields. $0.75. 


THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN (Robin- 
son).—This is the best book on outdoor 
ornamental gardening extant. It deals 
with hardy flowers of all kinds, and tells 
us how to grow them and how to plant 
them to secure the most perfect growth 
and charming results; it enumerates and 
describes most every plant of the kind 
worth growing; it has 832 pages and 
many hundreds of illustrations. Its 
author is the greatest master in orna- 
mental gardening who ever lived. Price 
$6.00. 

PLANT BREEDING (Prof. Bailey).—Deals 
with variation in and crossing of plants, 
and the origin of garden varieties, etc., 
293 pages. $1.00. 

THE HortcuLtTurist’s RuULE-Book 
(Prof. Bailey).—A compendium of useful 
information for all interested in fruit, 
vegetable or flower growing. 302 pages. 
75 cents. 

THE Sort (Prof. King).—Its nature, 
relations and fundamental principles of 
management, 303 pages. 75 cents. 

Volumes 1 and 2 of GARDENING.—Bound 
in half leather, beautifully illustrated, 
$2.25 each. Vol. 3, bound in style uni- 
form with Vols. 1 and 2, price $3.25 post- 
paid. The set of three by express, not 
prepaid, $7.00. These three volumes, 
with their complete indexes, are alone 
an exceedingly valuable horticultural 
library. 


We are prepared to furnish any other hook on any horticultural subject. 
Please mention what you wish to get in this line. 


.. THE GARDENING GO., Monon Building, Ghicago. 


St., 
ILL. 


No Coils or Cast Iron Sections. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


BEST IN USE 
Wilks Mig. Co., '° G1ithes 


FOR GREENHOUSES, LA89e "4 





WILKS water HEATER. 


All Steel. 





JOHN C. MONINGER CO. 


Cypress 


WRITE 
Green-House ‘or | 
412 Construction 
to = 
422 Material. 


Hawthorne Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


EPPING 


Steam Pumps. 















































For WATER SUPPLY 
and DEEP WELLS. 


EPPING, GARPENTER & CO, tta. 
2420 Penn Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA, 


“Peter Phillips, Punxsutawney, Pa., uses no 
other pump in his brewery.” 

“Peter Shaver, Wegee, O., uses no other pump 
in his coal mines.”’ 











VALVES, 
FITTINGS 


AND 
VENTILATING 


APPARATUS. 
0 


COLDWELL- 
| WILCOX CoO., 
Newburgh, N. Y. 

























































































EMPIRE STATE, the 
best all-round pota- 
to grown. $1.25 per 


SEED POTATOE 


barrel, f. o. b. 
CANTON NURSERIES, Canton, Ohio. 


3 BEGONIAS and 3 GLOXINIAS for 50 cts, 


4 Amar 


llis for 50c. 5 fancy Caladiums 50c. A. BLANCO 
& Co., 


hiladelphia, Pa.; send for catalogue, 
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HITCHINGS & CO. 


Established 50 Years. 


Horticultural Architects and Builders 


And Largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 








LO ACOLRE 
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The Higest Award mescived at the World’s Fair ie pee awe Architecture, Greenhouse 
Construction and Heating Appratus. 


Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palm Houses, etc., ore ed complete with our Patent 
Iron #rame Construction 


SEND FOUR CENTS FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES. 


233 Tlercer Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
H. TI. HOOKER COPIPANY, 


. 57 and 590 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO. 








GLASS FOR GREENHOUSES. —aa- 


Plate, Window and Art Glass, Paints, Oils, Etc. 
THE ORIGINATORS OF THE STANDARD FLOWER POTS. Our capacity now is 


2,000,000 STANDARD FLOWER POTS 


Abs Rr YHRAR. fes>A full line of Bulb Pans. 
Sen for pre lit. “The Whilldin Pottery Company, 


BRANCH WAREHOUSES : 
Randolph Ave. & Union St., Jersey City, N 713 TO 719 WHARTON ST 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Jackson Ave. & Pearson St., Long Island City, N 


Announcement to Florists.__.—_i\ 


We desire to announce the dissolution of the firm of Sipfle, Dopffel & Co.. and to introduce to the trade 
its successor, THE SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., which will be under the management of William Dopffel 
and Conrad Breitschwerth. The business will be conducted as heretofore, except on a larger scale to 
meet the growing demand for our goods. We have accordingly enlarged our plant and capacity, and with 
unsurpassed facilities are now prepared to fill the largest order on short notice. Our latest improved 
machines are turning out the best and most serviceable flower pots in the market, and assuring you of 
our intention to lead in further improvements, we solicit a continuance of your patronage in the belief 
that we can supply just what Is needed at a price and in a manner satisfactory to all. 

Send for price list and samples, and we know you willgiveusanorder. ...... . 


SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., Office 403 N. Salina St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





In spite of the common belief that she could 
not be restrained, an eastern man raised an 
immense ¢rove, pent up with PAGE, from 


the egg to the oven. See picture in ‘ ‘Hustler.” 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


Bound Volumes 


| OF 
GARDENING. 


Vols. 1 and 2, bound in half leather 
in uniform style with complete indexes, 
$2.25 each, postpaid. 

Vol. 3, bound in style uniform with 
Vols. 1 and 2, price $3.25 postpaid. 

The set of three volumes by express, 
not prepaid, $7.00. These three vol- 
umes, with their complete indexes, are 
alone an exceedingly valuable horti- 
cultural library. 


THE GARDENING CO. 
Monon Building, CHICAGO. 


EMERSON 


A FILE ‘il 
And Permanent (yl 
Binding for Music, }eM] 
Periodicals,Photos Pull) ° 
of Goods, Samples 
ot Fabries, etc. 
\ 


RATT BNDER AS 
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DO N? T Saver worthless nursery 


stock and WASTE many years of 
VALUABLE TIME waiting results 


and finally lose your Mi ONEY. 
But send to the 


OON 


Company who have the 


FINEST NURSERY STOCK 


at Reasonable Prices. 
New Catalog for 1896. Send for one. Free. 
Estimates furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


THE WM. H. MOON COMPANY, Mortistlle, Pa. 
New, Rare and Beautiful Plants 


Lord Penzance! s new hybrid Sweet Briars. Old 
Garden Roses; New Roses; Standard Roses. 

Philadelphus Lemoinei; New Lilacs; Lonicera 
Hildebrandtii; Spirza ‘Anthony Waterer.’’ 

A large collection of rare hothouseand greenhouse 
plants, Anthuriums, Alocacias, Orchids ete. 

Rare Conifers and other beautiful Evergreens. 

Magnolias, Japanese Maples, w th other choice 
frees and Shrubs. 

PAEONIES—A large collection of the finest in cul 
tivation. Hardy Perennials, Phloxes, Japan- 
ese Iris, Roses, Clematis, etc. New and Stand 
ard Fruits, etc. 

&@~Catalogues on application. 

JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


PRY Fe 


A Shady 
Corner 


in city or country is just the place to plant 
Hardy Ferns. Wood Lilies, Lady’s Slippers and 
others. My spring and autumn catalogues not 
only provide for such. but for sunny ground, the 
rockery and bog garden. It will pay you to send 
2c. stamp for it even if you do not purchase. 


F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Va. 
BWI 


FLOWER POTS. 


STANDARD 


You will make a mistake if you place your 
orders for flower pots this Spring without 
first receiving our estimates for same. 

Our plant is now the Largest in the World. 
Our stock unlimited. Our goods equaled 
by none. 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 
North Cambridge, Mass. 


100,000 


Horse Radish Sets 


1000 for $3.25; 500 $1.50; 100 50c. by express. 
100, 65 cts.; 50 40 cts.; 25, 25 cts.; postpaid. 
Fine stock of RHUBARB ROOTS and ARTI-= 
CHOKE TUBERS. Write for prices. 


HARMAN & SON, South Bend, Ind. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


#2 per 1000 The best plants you ever saw. 


RASPBERRIES, 


Blackberries. and other small frults, cheap. 


SEED POTATOES, 


#150 per barrel. New varieties. true to 
name, first quality. Northern grown. Lists free. 


JOHN F. DAYTON, Waukon, Iowa. 


= LO R | DA Up-to-date Horticultural hard 


book. Past and present of the 
fruit i dustry. Experience and opinion of 400 leading 
growers. Latest practice and best methods of culture. 
Most recent experience in orchard and market 
with varieties new and old. Authoritative work 
pe. State Poo Society. Send $1.00 for “last 

nnual,.”’ to . Manville, Secretary, Glen St. 


Mary, Figs FRUIT GROWING 
PEACGHEEREESE 32 ewe 
TREES AND PLANTS. 0 'watte dor pricog 7" 


N. P. BROOKS, Lakewood, (Nurseries), N. J. 



















LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
Horticultural Architects <® Builders, 


STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING ENGINEERS. 


Plans and estimates furnished on 2vplication. Poiaic? | “Chcte #0 
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Largest builders of Greenhouse Structures. Six highest Awards at the World’s Fair. 
g2"Send Four Cents Postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


LORD & BURN HAM CO., Architectural Office, 


160 FIFTH AVE,, cor. 21st St.. 
Factory: Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. NEW YORK CITY. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


s a: 
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3 POIN#>S——=— 


1. It is easily set up. 
2. It is simpie in construction and operation. : 
3. It can be connected quickly. 


“LITTLE GIANT” HOT WATER HEATER, 


Write for “Little Giant” Catalogue and our new 100-page = 
Illustrated General Catalogue........ 


American Botler Company | 


ms NEW YORK: 94 Center St. CHICAGO: 84 Lake St. = 
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TREES 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Established over Half a Century ago. 


Cllictt— 7 
Fes Landscape yirchitéct 


tious furnished and visits for , 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Small Fruits, Grapes Shrubs, 
Roses, Evergreens, Hardy 
Plants. 


LARGEST AND CHOICEST COLLECTIONS IN AMERICA. 


New Catalogue, beautifully illustrated. vee to regular 
customers, to others 10c. for postage. 









1 consultation made, References ! 
| and full information on inquiry. } 


‘ 


Andorra Nurseries 


WILLIAM WARNER HARPER, [lanager, Chestnut Hill, PHILA., PA. 


90 Acres of well-grown Trees, Shrubs, Roses and Fruit 
————_ SPECIALTIES: 


Specimen Ornamental Trees, 


LARGE 
Hardy Rhododendrons and Azaleas. 
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$2.00 a YEAR. 
24 NUMBERS. 


Vol. IV. 


SINGLE Copy 
10 CENTS. 


No. 88. 











THUNBERG’S BARBERRY (BERBERIS THUNBERGII) IN MR. EGAN’S GARDEN AT EGANDALE, 


Trees and Shrubs. 








BERBERIS THUNBERGII. 


Until the year 1883 the only barberry 
common in our gardens was the Euro- 
pean species (B. vulgaris) and its purple 
form. A few of the holly-leaved B. aqui- 
folium were grown under the name of 
Mahonia. This is still rare in this sec- 
tion, as the winter is rather severe on its 
evergreen leaves, making it present a 
sorry appearance until it gets its spring 
suit on. Of late years Thunberg’s bar- 
berry has been introduced, and its popu- 
larity at once became established. But 
few old specimens are to be seen, so that 
many of your western readers have yet to 
see a matured plant. The one illustrated 
was planted in 1891 at the base of alarge 
rock, and is now about three feet high 
and six or more broad. It seems to have 
an affection for the rock, in appreciation 
of the moisture and coolness obtained 
under its base, for it hugs it in a very ap- 
preciative manner. In GARDENING I have 
heretofore spoken favorably of its many 
virtues—its perfect hardiness, pendent, bell- 
shaped flowers in spring and its brilliant 





coral berries in fall and winter—in fact at 
this writing, April 22, last fall’s berries 
can still be seen among the fresh green 
leaves. Its fall coloring is grand, and 
this feature alone isenough to recommend 
it. It is perhaps somewhat conducive to 
profanity, when in spring it becomes nec- 
essary for tidiness’ sake to clean out the 
gathered leaves that were blown in by 
the winds, as its spines are quite sharp, 
but as a pair of buckskin gloves is ample 
protection this irreligious tendency is 
easily overcome. The bushy tree to the 
left is the Salix vitellina var. Britzensis. 
Egandale. W. C. EGAN. 
[In the accompanying illustration Mr. 
Egan gives us a glance at a corner of his 
lawn. You see the lawn is unbroken. At 
its outer edge we find the tall native trees, 
also some other tall broad young trees 
which the gardener himself planted there, 
and fronting them in an easy graceful 
way are individuals and groups to please 
the eye and relieve the monotony of the 
solid bank of branches and foliage. And 
to the fore of some of these shrubbery 
groups hardy perennials also find a place 
in quantity and variety, and they prolong 
the beauty of the garden and form an 
attractive and pleasing picture. 





HOW OUR TREES AND SHRUBS HAVE 
WINTERED. 


The past winter here since New Year’s 
has been quite severe. The lowest tem- 
perature recorded was 14 degrees below 
zero on the 7th of January. Fortunately 
there was a good covering of snow pretty 
evenly distributed over the ground. The 
cold was continuous. Wedon't remember 
ever before to have noticed Thunberg’s 
spirea so much winter killed as it has 
been the past winter, at least three- 
fourths of the flower buds are dead. We 
are sorry for this, as itis one of our pet 
shrubs. Kerria Japonica has been killed 
back a little more than usual. Fontane- 
sia Fortunei and Fontanesia phillyre- 
oides are killed back a little on the tips; 
the former was mulched heavily, and the 
latter was boxed in. Berberis dulcis, and 
the var. nana have come through the 
winter in good form, they had inverted 
boxes over. them all winter. B. steno- 
phylla, B. Japonica and B. Neubertii all 
look well. They all were protected; B. 
Hakodate, B. Cretica and B. Asiatica 
have come through alike to the tips with- 
out any special protection. 


Forsythia viridissima has been killed 
back severely, only a small portion of the 
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flowering wood is left. It is always un- 
satisfactory here, suffering more or less 
every winter, but Fortune’s forsythia is 
alive to the tips. 

Erica carnea is slightly damaged and 
E. vagans is badly scorched Jasminum 
nudiflorum and J. officinalis under pro- 
tection, if not entirely killed, are killed 
back to the ground line. Parrotia Persica 
under protection appears to be all right. 
Calycanthus occidentalis is killed down 
to the ground. Syringa oblata has come 
through in good form. Chionanthus 
retusus is sound to the tips. 

Buddleia curviflora under a good mulch- 
ing has been killed back a little. The 
chaste shrub (Vitex Agnus castus) and 
V. incisa appear to be sound at the base. 
They are always killed back with us here. 
Forestiera acuminata has _ wintered 
splendidly, it never appears to suffer from 
the cold here. 

Rhus succedaneaand R. vernicifera have 
wintered well., The tips of Euonymus 
radicans are killed back a little. Z. 
angustifolius, E. Sieboldiana, E. verruco- 
sus, and E. Bungeana under heavy mulch- 
ing are all in goodform. Photinia arbutt- 
folia and P. serrulata withinverted boxes 
over them, have suffered considerably. 
Osmanthus ilicifolius with a box over it 
has come through all right. 

Eleagnus longipes has wintered well, 
and Daphne Blagayana, Daphne Cneorum 
and D. alpina are all in good condition. 
European broom (Cytisus Scoparius) 
under cover is now in good condition. C. 
purpureus has come through all right 
without any protection and C.elongatus, 
C. hirsutus, and C. nigricans, with alittle 
protection, are all right. The European 
gorse (Ulex Europzus) has suffered 
badly under heavy protection, but it 
seems to have been covered too much, as 
a number of plants we had ina cold frame 
with much less protection than those in 
the open ground have servived the winter 
well. 

Coronilla emurus has killed back a little 
on the tips and Indigoferg Dosua to the 
ground. The last named 1s always killed 
back to the ground with us. 

Coniferous evergreens such as Abies 
Nordmanniana, A. Cilicica, A. Orientalis 
and A. Smithiana seem to have wintered 
well. Some of them are browned a little 
on the northwest sides but they willsoon 
grow out ofit. The Cephalonian fir (A. 
Cephalonica) always gets killed back a 
a little in a young state and until it 
attains some age and size. Two or three 
specimens of the Lawson’s cypress in this 
neighborhood still hold theirown. The 
Japanese retinosporas such as R. squar- 
rosa, R. obtusa, and aurea filifera with 
boarded wind breaks and some evergreen 
branches over them have wintered well. 

Mr. E. Perkins of East avenue, an 
enthusiastic lover of flowers, and astudent 
of GARDENING, has a fine collection o1 
Catawbiense hybrid rhododendrons that 
have come through the winter splendidly, 
in fact in better condition than any others 
we have seen in Rochester. We believe his 
success lay with giving them sensible pro- 
tection without coddling them. Theyare 
well budded and will make a fine display 
of bloom. JOHN DUNBAR. 

Rochester, N. Y., April 22, 1896, 


TREES AND SHRUBS IN FLOWER IN APRIL. 

Cold weather continued here without 
intermission until the 10thinst. The in- 
dications were fora late spring, but an 
unusually warm spell set in about the 
12th inst., with a temperature in the 
shade on some days of 84°. A number 
of things rushed into bloom quite sud- 
denly. 





Our first visitor was the Japanese 
witchhazel. It was in full bloom on the 
9th inst. and is now past. Erica carnea 
has been in good bloom for the past eight 
or nine days. Corylopsis spicata opened 
its pretty yellow flowers on the 10th and 
is now quite pretty. Leather leaf (Cas- 
sandra calyculata) has been showing its 
small white flowers since a few days. 
Leatherwood (Dirca) and spice bush, 
with their small inconspicuous yellow 
blossoms, are now in full bloom, and the 
Cornelian cherry (Cornus mascula) has 
been very showy for the past four or five 
days. Although the individual flowers of 
this cherry are small, good flowering spe- 
cimens are very conspicuous in bloom. 
The aromatic sumach has been showing 
its small yellow flowering catkins since a 
few days. Lonicera fragrantissima came 
into bloom on the 20th; what a delicate 
fragrance the flowers have! Some of the 
different varieties of Japan quince have 
been in bloom for two or three days. As 
a rule we don’t have Japan quince in 
flower before the first week in May. 

The shad tree (Amelanchier) has come 
into bloom. Weusually don’t look for 
its blossoms before the 5th or 6th of May. 
Fortune’s forsythia and Forsythia virt- 
dissima are coming into bloom. The 
former is much the better one of the two. 
Thunberg’s spirza has been showing a 
few flowers for the past two or three 
days. The native hazels are about past 
blooming and so is the sweet gale, with 
its brownish catkin. Some of the early 
flowering willows are past. The goat 
willow (Salix Caprea) is perhaps the 
most showy of any of them in bloom; it 
is now entirely past. In some warm and 
sheltered situations Magnolia stellata 
came into bloom on the 20th, and what 
a lovely thing itis! Magnolia conspicua 
in some positions has been in good bloom 
for the past two days. M. Soulangeana 
is just opening. 

The silyer maple wasin bloom about 
the 10th and the red maple followed it in 
three or four days. They appeared to 
flower more close closely together this 
year than we ever saw them do before. A 
few Norway maples are now in bloom 
and the sugar maple will be in bloom ina 
day or two. 

Prunus tomentosa has been very 
showy for the past two days and a few 
stray flowers that have escaped the win- 
ter’s cold are open on Berberis Japonica 
(Mahonia Japonica). Daphne Mezereum 
is now pretty well past. 

JOHN DUNBAR. 

Rochester, N. Y., April 22, 1896. 


DAMAGE TO SHADE TREES BY GATERPILLARS 
The following timely and_ sensible 
remarks under dateof April 9, 1896, were 
prepared by Mr. Wm. McMillan of 
Rochester as an appeal to the people. 
‘‘The damage done each season by 
caterpillars to the foliage of the trees in 
the streets of the city and in private 
grounds is increasing from year to year 
at an alarming rate. Unless it can be 
checked by some more effective measures 
than have yet been attempted, nearly all 
our trees are doomed to speedy destruc- 
tion. A simultaneous attack against the 
common enemy is necessary all along the 
line. To secure this concert of action our 
citizens must be aroused to see the danger 
that confrontsthem. Theegg-clusters and 
cocoons are visible in great numbers on 
nearly all our trees in every section of the 
city. The cleaning of occasional lots, or 
even blocks, here and there, while inter- 
vening parts remain foul, will only invite 
the worms to the fresh pastures when 
food in the home lots gets scarce. There- 


fore, everyone who realizes the danger 
must stir up his neighbors to join with 
him in exterminating the pests. 

“The species of caterpillar which in 
recent years has done the greatest dam- 
age, and which isincreasing most rapidly, 
is the larva of the ‘‘Tussock” moth. Its 
eggs are usually laid in a mass on the 
outside oftheempty cocoons. They adhere 
closely to the cocoon, so that the removal 
and destruction of the nest is usually all 
that is necessary. To accomplish this the 
simplest method is to get aladder of suit- 
able size, and, getting within arm-reach 
of the cocoons, brush them off with the 
stub of a worn out whisk broom, or sink 
brush. As the latter is made of fine steel 
wire or splints, it is the best tool, but a 
broken table knife or any small scraper 
of handy shape will do nearly as well, 
When a tree has thus been cleaned the 
spoil should be gathered up and burned 
or crushed by stamping it under foot on 
the pavement. 

“Every tree-owner in the city should 
examine his trees at once and take imme- 
diate measures to remove both eggs and 
cocoons wherever found. They are most 
abundant on the lindens, horse-chestnuts 
and elms, because the foliage of these 
trees is the favorite food of the caterpil- 
lar. The crevices in the rough bark of 
these trees afford many places where the 
cocoons can be securely fastened and be 
well screened and sheltered. Butthey are 
distributed more or less on other trees, 
and also on any rough posts, walls or 
fences. The under side of fence rails isa 
common hiding place. 

‘After the trees come into leaf the eggs 
are not so easily seen, and there is not the 
same freedom of movement in brushing 
them off. If nothing be done until the 
worms get to work on the foliage their 
ravages cannot be checked except by 
spraying with poisonous liquids, such as 
London purple and Paris green, which 
require a special apparatus and expert 
skillin application. In favorableseasons 
from the cocoons spun in June, eggs are 
produced in July, aud from these a second 
brood of worms is hatched in August. 
But as far north as Buffalo this seldom 
happens. The rapidity with which they 
multiply if only one brood hatch may be 
judged from the fact that asmany as 600 
eggs have been counted in one patch 

‘Besides tre Tussock moth larve there 
are several other kinds of caterpillars that 
feed on the foliage of our trees. The most 
common of these is called the tent cater- 
pillar. It weaves its tent in such large 
masses that they are sure to be seenin 
good time to destroy the whole brood in 
a bunch while in the caterpillar stage, but 
it often happens that the position is on 
the highest or outermost branches of the 
trees, and very difficult to reach. 

“Cotton bands or rings of tar around 
the stems of the trees are of little use, and 
are very unsightly. Only such worms as 
may be hatched on adjacent buildings 
and fences have any occasion to climb the 
trees. Pick off the cocoons that may be 
found so easily in suchexposed places and 
there will be no need forcotton or tar.” 


THE NORWAY SPRUGB WAS WINTER KILLED. 

Last spring we planted some Norway 
spruce on the west side of our place; they 
grew all summer and looked fine all fall 
and winter, and till a week or two ago, 
but now they all look red and rusty, and 
the needles are falling off. Can anything be 
done to save the trees? Why has this 
happened? They have had no protection 
whatever from the sweep of the wind in 
winter. Had a board fence been put up 
on the west side to protect them fromthe 
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SALIX PURPUREA PENDULA: 


wind, would they have done better? If 
we have to remove these what other 
kind would you advise me to plant? 

Two Rivers, Wis. Vo Bp 1k 


The trees have been winter killed. Root 
them out at once, and replace with Colo- 
rado blue spruce (Picea pungens). The 
very blue colored varieties of this spruce 
are expensive, but the green leaved ones 
are as cheap as the Norways. Yes, the 
protection afforded by a board fence be- 
tween the trees and the wind would have 
been of great service in saving the trees; 
still we believe you will like the pungens 
spruces much better. There is nothing 
unusual in the trees keeping green and 
healthy looking all winter and getting 
red and leafless in April. If you cut off a 
branch of a fir or pine tree in November 
and lay it on the ground or wood pile 
over winter it will look most as green and 
fresh as if it were growing on the tree till 
March or April, then it would get brown 
and soon become leafless. 


SALIX PURPUREA PENDULA. 


This European shrub, known in Eng- 
land as the purple osier, in its natural 
form makes a broad spreading decum- 
bent bush often nearly ten feet high. Dur- 
ing recentyearsit has been grafted on other 
stock and sent out as the new American 
weeping wilow. Itwas ahappy thought 
that caused the experiment, as it is un- 
doubtedly the most graceful of the smaller 
weepers. The term weeping does not 
convey fully its characteristics, as the 
word implies a drooping nature only, 
while this plant often, after sending down- 


wards a branch until it sweeps the earth 
and the terminal budis broken by rub- 
bing against the ground, starts a vigor- 
ous growth from near the tips, sending 
straight upwards long slender shoots. 
Other similar shoots extend upwards 
from the upper surface of the drooping 
branches, reaching far above the. graft 
and finally producing a most pleasing 
mass of open foliage. 

The leaves are four to six inches long, 
lanceolate and glabrous, and at a dis- 
tance have a greyish olive tone, that 
renders it an admirable subject to be 
placed well to the front, where a foil of 
dark-green foliage behind makes it a con- 
spicuous, though harmonious, object. 
For small grounds it is admirable, for it 
can be kept to almost any size. It is per- 
fectly hardy, seemsto thrive in any situa- 
tion, and transplants readily. Thespeci- 
men illustrated has been planted in its 


present position four years. 
W. C. Ecan. 





The Flower Garden. 





HARDY PLANTS IN BLOOM APRIL 20. 


I have never before seen such a sudden 
change in the gardenin so short a time. 
Ten days ago in the lower part of our 
garden, which is shaded by large trees, 
the ground was frozen hard. To-day in 
every corner of it the buds are opening 
and the leaves developing and almost 
everywhere there is something in bloom. 

Large patches of the white rock-cress 
(Arabis albida) are in full bloom. It is 


one of the finest early flowers we have 
and blooms best when grown in an open 
sunny position. In the borders are also 
masses of grape hyacinths (Muscari 
botryoides). It is a bulbous plant, loving 
to grow in a deep, sandy soil, and it is 
quite hardy, needing no protection what- 
ever. It grows about nine inches high. 
The individual flowers are blue and al- 
though small are produced on slender 
stems in nice clusters. There is a white 
variety of this plant in bloom which is 
even prettier than the type. [A very 
pretty and very common little spring 
blooming bulb and one of the easiest of 
all to naturalize in grassy or wild places; 
indeed in some old farm yards we know 
it has run wild with the profusion and 
strength of a weed.—Ep. | 

The large bright vellow flowers of the 
spring adonis (Adonis vernalis) are 
among our most showy, hardy spring 
blossoms and the bright weather we are 
having shows them off to fine advantage. 
This plant should not be disturbed often, 
as it thrives better ifleftalone. Itgrows 
el here in a sunny border in deep, light 
soil. 

A very handsome Himalayan primrose 
now in bloom is P. denticulata. It is 
quite hardy here if covered over with 
leaves in the winter. When grown in 
single plants it is not very showy, but a 
little bed of it makes a pleasing effect. It 
grows about nine inches high and has 
bright lilac flowers in round clusters on 
erect stems. Its variety, Cashmeriana, is 
in bloom also. Both grow best in a 
slightly shaded position and where water 
will not lodge around them in winter. 
[Both are easily raised from seed and 
bloom full the following year. To have 
them in perfection winter them in a cold 
frame planted out as one would pansies 
or polyanthuses.—EpD. ] 

Puschkinia scillioides is a_ desirable 
small bulbous plant and has flower spikes 
six inches long or more with delicate blue 
blossoms. It is hardy if planted ina 
sunny position and in deep, light soil. A 
near relative of Puschkinia is glory of the 
snow (Chionodoxa Lucilliz), another 
charming early blooming bulbous plant. 
There are several clear blue star-shaped 
flowers on a short stem. The variety 
gigantea. with larger flowers, is also in 
bloom. They are exceedingly hardy and 
succeed in any common garden soil. Un- 
der the shade of trees there are still large 
patches of Siberiansquillsin bloom. They 
are easy to grow and multiply quickly. 


Our native liver-worts (Hepatica tri- 
loba and acutiloba) are in bloom; so is 
the European species (Hepatica angu- 
Josa) which has much larger and showier 
flowers than our native ones. Allare at 
home under the shade of a large hemlock. 

The two dogtooth violets we have in 
bloom now are Erythronium albidum 
and E. grandiflorum. Inthe rock garden 
Saxifraga ligulataisin bloom, the flow- 
ers are pleasing, but the foliage is not 
good at this time. Blood root (San- 
guinaria Canadensis) makes a good gar- 
den plant and at this time its flowers are 
produced plentifully. The twin leaf 
(Jeftersonia diphylla) is very nice while it 
is flowering, but its blossoms do not last 
long. Geum triflorum is alow growing 
native plant that blossoms early in 
spring. Its flowers .are not showy now, 
but later the plant on account of its 
white plumes of fruit is more showy. In 
a rich, moist soil and a shady position 
there is a large bed of bellwort (Uvularia 
grandiflora) flowering profusely. It 
grows about eighteen inches high and 
has drooping yellow flowers. Pachy- 
sandra procumbens is a low, evergreen 
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native plant which has numerous spikes 
of small, whitish flowers at this time. It 
grows well here under trees. In the rock 
garden Euphorbia myrsinites, bearing 
greenish flowers, hangs gracefully over 
the stones. 

The winter heliotrope (Petasites vul- 
garis) is nota showy plant in any way, 
neither are its flowers showy; its flowers, 
produced in early spring before the leaves 
appear, are in low spikes near the ground 
and are of a drllish, purplish color. Their 
only good quality is their pleasing fra- 
grance. Bees are very fond of this plant. 
It makes a good wild garden plant, but 
is not suitable for a garden border, as it 
spreads too quickly. 

The following hardy narcissus are in 
bloom: Emperor bicolor, Incompara- 
bilis, Golden Spur, Princeps, Corbularis 
and Scoticus. 

Bulbocodium vernum is pastits best, so 
are the crocuses, but here and there in 
shady places there are a few patches of 
them still in bloom. 

Pansies and daisies that are in the beds 
are blooming well now. 

R. CAMERON. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


GARDEN NOTES. 


As I look over my garden this spring I 
observe a few matters that seem interest- 
ing to me. Perhaps they may also inter- 
est your readers. I had abandoned cer- 
tain plants to the rigor of winter with no 
protection, with a view of testing their 
hardiness. The results follow: 

The rose Crimson Rambler has survived 
perfectly. Leaves are now starting. The 
plant was a young one, bought and set 
out by meinthe spring of 1895. [It is 
quite hardy both at Dosoris and at Pitts- 
burg.—Eb. ] 

The little annual rose Midget is alive. 
This is, I suppose, called an annual only 
because it will blossom a few months 
from seed-sowing. My plants weregrown 
from seed sown in a hotbed in the spring 
of 1895. They blossomed when not more 
than four inches tall. The flowers are not 
much, butit is highly interesting to see 
such tiny plants producing veritable roses 
and only a few months from seed. 

Acanthus Jatifolius lived through the 
winter of ’95, protected, but last winter, 
left unprotected, it has died. 

Gaillardia James Kelway is a perennial 
and a fine flower. Plants of itleft unpro- 
tected have survived. 


Two years ago I tried unsuccessfully to 
obtain seeds or plants of Centaurea ma- 
crocephala. Last spring Thorburn cata- 
logued it andI procured seeds and grew 
plants. These have survived with no 
protection and lexpect to have flowers 
this season. [It isa perfectly hardy per- 
ennial.—ED. ] 

I sowed the annual wallflower last 
spring, but failed to get blossoms, The 
plants were growing in an out of the way 
place and were not rooted out. To my 
surprise I think they are still alive. [Our 
“annual” wallflower bloomed all sum- 
mer.—Ep. | 

I placed a barrel filled with leaves 
around an Erythrina ciista-galli. The 
top of the plant is dead, but I believe the 
root has life. [No doubt of it.—Ep.] 


I found last spring that the roots of 
Nicotiana affinis lived over winter and 
produced as good plants as those grown 
from seed, and I thought these blossomed 
earlier than the latter. I am quite inter- 
ested to learn whether they will come up 
a third year. Itis too early as yet to 
know. I had supposed N. affinis to be 
a true annual. [Nicotiana affinisis a per- 


ennial species, but asit grows so freely 
from seed and seedlings bloom the first 
year, and the species isn’t quite hardy 
we treat it asan annual. Probably the 
old crowns did not live over winter, but 
pieces of the fleshy roots did and from ad- 
ventitious eyes produced on these roots 
the young plants grew that came up in 
your garden. It has behaved in this way 
with us for many years. The giant spe- 
cies called colossea behaves in. much the 
same way, except that it is less hardy 
than is affinis.—ED. | 

Friends have told me that it was un- 
necessary to protect pansies. Those in 
my unprotected experimental patch have 
died. [Ona raised bed with a few ever- 
green branches laid over them to break 
the strong light in winter, hold the snow 
when it came and break the frosty winds 
pansies usually winter as well with us 
out of doors as in the frames, but they 
don’t come into bloom so early.—Ep.] 

Tulips and hyacinths, unprotected, 
seem just as happy asthose that had pro- 
tection. [A doctrine we have always 
preached.—ED. | 

Hyacinthus candicans survived the 
winter of 1895 with no protection. It is 
too early to know what fate has befallen 
them the second winter. 

Crown imperials lived unprotected 
through the winter of 1895. But of the 
same four plants left again unprotected 
one has now a lusty six-inch growth, 
while the other three have not as yet ap- 
peared. 

Crimson clover sownin late summer 
among the currant bushes survived. By 
the way, do you know what a beautiful 
bouquet a lot of these blossoms make? 

Japanese wineberry has lived with no 
protection. 

Now for the last experiment I shall re- 
port. [No, please keep on.—Ep.] A 
friend has a magnificent collection of ger- 
aniums imported by him from England. 
He grows them in a greenhouse, and, fol- 
lowing what he terms English usage, he 
calls them pelargoniums. I secured cut- 
tings last summer and started them in 
boxes of sand covered with muslin. 
Nearly every cutting grew and I potted 
the little plants and stored them in a cold 
pit. Most of these are alive, and I see no 
reason to doubt having a bed of uncom- 
monly fine geraniums next summer. 

Ls doe (ae 

Flushing, L.1., N. Y., April 18, 1896. 

[The name geranium used asan English 
word in the same way as we employ ver- 
bena and dahlia is generally applied to 
zonal or bedding geraniums, rose geran- 
ium, and the fancy or show geraniums 
popularly called Lady Washington ger- 
aniums, and they do this in England just 
as muchas they do here. Pelargonium 
is the true botanical generic name of all 
of them, and some folks wishing to be 
more technical than others will persist in 
using the true botanical name rather 
than the commonly accepted English one, 
just as they insist in saying Aloysia in 
place of lemon verbena, Astilbe in place of 
spirea, and Cytisus in place of genista. 
They are quite right in doing this, at the 
same time we claim we, too, are right in 
using the other names when we use them 
as toe names and not botanical ones. 
—Ep. 


MY GARDEN THIS SPRING. 


Until the hot spell set in on the 13th of 
April, the season was atleast three weeks 
behind in Bergen Point, N. J. Crocuses 
and scillas did not bloom until the middle 
of April, while in other years I have had 
them in bloom March 21. The hot spell 
seems to have nowset the season at least 


a week ahead as regards hyacinths, tulips, 
etc. Begonia Evansiana, which was well 
mulched, has not yet made its appear- 
ance (April 24). I am anxious to see if 
this is hardy in my locality. Ifso I can 
start a boom for it. Crimson Rambler 
had its ends well nipped, although well 
protected, and has had to be cut down 
nearly to the ground, so that a bush 
which cost $1.50 last year is now no 
larger than one for which I paid 25 cents. 
Indeed, Marie Guillot, Perle des Jardins, 
Mrs. Pierpont Morgan, and some other 
nominally tender roses, came through, 
well protected, as well as the Rambler. 
The past winter seemed altogether to be 
an anomalousone. Hybrid pentstemons, 
under a mulch of leaves, came out bright 
and green, not having lost a leaf or end 
of a stem, while other plants, presumably 
much hardier, have died. Rosa Wichura- 
iana had its tips will frozen, although 
not requiring much cutting back. If this 
rose never bloomed it would be worth 
growing as aclimber on account of the 
glossy foliage. Gentiana acaulis, over 
which I had struggled for years, and seen 
it gradually go into a decline, expired 
in the early spring, having lived out the 
winter in moribund condition. I never 
hope to see a flower with such an intense 
shade of Prussian blue, and I mourn the 
(L can not say untimely) decease of this 
plant more than I can tell. In gratitude 
for many years of coddling it rewarded 
me last year for the first time with one 
beautiful bloom. Great hopes fill me on 
seeing the active growth of Schizo- 
phragma hydrangeoides. Having sulked 
or three years, and grown about three 
feet in all that time, I think this year it 
has made up its mind to get down to 
serious work. We shall see later on. 
New York. L. C. L. JorDAN. 


EGANDALE, APRIL 21, 1896. 


Mother earth paid tribute to the Irish 
Saint by sending her season’s first born 
to Egandale on March 17. The bearer of 
glad tidings—the opening of the season of 
1896—was the snowdrop (Galanthus 
nivalis). Five days prior the thermom- 
etor registered 5° above zero—where the 
snowdrops get a crowbar with which to 
open up the frozen earth for its entrance 
into light is an unsolved mystery. On 
April 1 the crocus in the open borders 
were in bloom, and so they were in the 
grass a few days later. Evidently they 
are growing weaker each year, showing 
a dislike to our clay soil. OnApril 11 ex- 
tremely warm weather set inand hascon- 
tinued up to the present time, 21st. The 
unusual heat hastened the opening of the 
bloom of tulips and hyacinths, causing 
them to expand before the stems reached 
their normal height. On the 17th For- 
sythia suspensa (golden bells) was in full 
bloom and its companion, F. viridissima, 
nearly so. These shrubs are about the 
first to bloom in the open air here and 
they are perfectly hardy and a handsome 
floral picture when well grown and their 
bright golden flowers are open. Here 
and there in little groups along the edge 
of the ravine the radiant blues of the 
Chionodoxa (glory of the snow) and the 
scilla (squills) kept company with col- 
onies of Hepatica triloba, the liver leaf. 

Dicentra eximia, the plumy bleeding 
heart of the Allegheny mountains, used as 
an edging, had thrown up its Snely cut 
foliage some six inches high and hung 
graceful pendants of rose-colored, heart- 
shaped flowers above it. This a grace- 
ful border plant, in good form all sum- 
mer. 

In the cutting grounds, planted in rows 
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eighteen inches apart, so as to allow the 
planting of annuals between later on, 
were hyacinth and narcissus and in the 
canna beds were the early and late tulips, 
which, when the time comes for planting 
out the cannas, will be taken up and 
heeled in elsewhere to be ripened off. As 
the bed is rounded up towards the center 
for the tulips and lower and flat for the 
cannas part of the soil will be carried 
away June 1, which is about the time the 
cannas are planted, they having been 
started in a hotbed. 

To-day, April 21, Magnolia Soulan- 
geana, which in a sheltered place has 
rested all winter with a heavy straw 
wrapping is in bloom, and while it may 
not be as vigorous and full-flowered as it 
might in a more genial. clime, it gives 
pleasure to me and mine. Prunus pen- 
dula and P. serotina pendula, two forms 
of weeping cherries, are showing color 
well, while P. triloba is in open bloom. 

As a rule plants have wintered well. 
Among perennials and biennials Coreopsis 
grandifiora and fox gloves were winter 
killed, but Coreopsis lanceolata has 
proved hardy and I supposed C. grandi- 
flora would also, but I was disappointed. 
[Don’t despair, young plants may yet 
spring up from pieces of the roots.—ED. | 
Retinospora plumosa and its variety, 
aurea, are looking fairly well and not as 
much winter-burned as garden plants of 
our native spreading juniper, Juniperus 
prostrata, especially the handsome golden 
form. [This juniper always gets metallie 
brown in winter, losing its golden color 
completely, but this is no sign of ill-health 
or winter-killing; wait till June and then 
see ifit won’t be as bright and yellow as 
ever you saw it.—Ep.] Retinospora Ful- 
Jeri, as usual, is in splendid shape. Picea 
Nordmanniana (Nordman’s silver fir), 
supposed not to do well here, is in good 
form. The plant is about five feet high 
and has been protected from the winds 
three winters by atemporary solid board 
fence around it. [One of the best conifers 
in clay ground.—ED. ] 

This is not a-peach region, but it is a 





pleasant thing to eat the luscious fruit o1 
your own raising. Early frosts generally 
do the main damage. I plant close tothe 
south side of a barn, training the tree fan- 
shape flat against a wide open lattice work 
set six inches out from the side of the 
barn. About January 1 I hang common 
bagging over the tree, leaving it on vntil 
about April 20. This retards the swelling 
of the fruit buds and still allows free circu- 
lation of air. 

Tam still holding back the Azalea mol- 
lis now in my cellar, as I do not want the 
bloom caught by any late frost. This 
plant, wintered outside, while in fair 
form, is nowise as robust as are those 
that have been wintered in the cellar. 

My record of bedding roses wintered in 
acold frame may be of some interest. 
Those that have come out strong are: 
Papa Gontier, Tea; Safrano, Tea; Maman 
Cochet, Tea; Meteor, H. T.; Kaiserin Au- 
gusta Victoria, H. T. 

Those are in good condition: Brides- 
maid, Tea; Letty Coles, Tea; Comtesse 
de Labarthe, Tea; Bon Silene, Tea; Co- 
quette de Lyon, Tea; Etoile de Lyon; 
Marion Dingee, Tea; Marie Guillot; 
Marie Lambert, Tea; Baronne de Berge, 
Tea; Princess Bonnie, Tea. 

Those that died: The Bride, Tea; Perle 
des Jardins, Tea; Mme. Hoste, Tea. 

The easiest handled and best summer 
bloomer among the teas is Papa Gontier. 
With small plants of the ‘‘Three La 
Frances,’’ La France proper; Augustine 
Guinoiseau and Duchess of Albany, all 
hybrid teas, and excellent summer 
bloomers, the Duchess of Albany win- 
tered best. They were laid down and 
covered with earth. W. C. EGan. 

Highland Park, near Chicago, April 21, 
1896. 


ROSES AND OTHER NEW PLANTS. 


The Crimson Rambler has exceeded my 
expectations. One year old plants of it 
potted into 7-inch pots December 31 last 
were masses of bloom in February and 
early March. It is one of the most en- 
during roses we have, flowers remaining 


on the plant several days without fading. 
The Golden Rambler or Alister Stella 
Gray is also fine; this variety is an al- 
most continuous bloomer when well 
established. Plants of it potted January 
3 were in fine bloom in 6-inch pots during 
the latter part of February. It blooms 
in clusters ot 10 to 12 flowers each. The 
color of the buds when fully opened is a 
fine yellow changing to white, and the 
flowers are fragrant, about two inches 
across and very double. To obtain the 
best results with it under glass it should 
be grown cool; it is a fist class noisette 
rose and probably hardy. As regards 
the White Rambler, I am waiting to find 
out what it is. 

Lord Penzance’s sweet briars come of a 
hardy race and are most desirable; they 
are good healthy growers with foliage as 
fragrant as the old sweetbriar and thev 
root quite freely; I will try the plants 
in the field this season. 

The king of hardy H. P. roses isa new 
dark variety known here as No. 15; it is 
a good grower with flower large, double, 
and of a color almost black and glossy 
beyond description. It is away ahead of 
Baron Bonstetten or Prince Camille and 
Jean Liabaud. 

In other new plants the new Bougain- 
villea Sanderiana has fully met expecta- 
tions; plants here have been in constant 
bloom for the past six months; the flowers 
will keep for weeks after they are cut, 

The new Justicia Velutina is a treasure: 
its color is a beautiful clear pink and it is 
a most profuse bloomer, and it can be 
bedded out in the flower garden the same 
as a geranium. 

Spirea Anthony Waterer is proving to 
be the best dwarf crimson flowering 
spireea in cultivation, 

Vitis Coignetie (King of Autumn), 
Japan maple and Ampelopsis Veitchii 
look washy in company with this vine 
from Japan. In summer it is no better 
looking than any common grape vine 
when autumn comes, however, it appears 
in allits glory; and the plant is as hardy 
as a hickory. 
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Cannas Italia and Austria have not 
been overdrawn; they are a mass of 
bloom here with flowers 6 to 7 inches 
across and have been in continuous 
bloom since December. They are getting 
finer and richer daily. I do dishke to 
divide and spoil them, but will have to in 
order to increase my stock. In the morn- 
ing the house they are planted in is a per- 
fect Eden, the flowers are up to the 
roof. ANTOINE WINTZER. 


SPRING FLOWERING BULBS. 


The warm weather of Aprilhas brought 
the spring flowers along very early this 
season and we now have avery fine show 
of them. Crocuses opened their first flow- 
ers the 31st of March,and atthis writing 
they are about their best. Amongst the 
finest of them are Czar Peter, a fixe light 
blue; Mont Blanc, a good white anda 
very large flower; David»Rizzio, purple; 
Ne Plus Ultra, purple, tipped white; Sir 
Walter Scott, a large, striped flower and 
Mrs Beecher Stowe, a fine large white 
variety. Thespring snowflakes (Leuco- 
jum vernum) opened its first flowers on 
the 8th inst; they do not last long. But 
while they are in flower they are little 
beauties. Scilla Sibirica, with itscarpet of 
rich blue, opened its flowers the 15th inst. 
whatapretty little thing it is, especially 
where grown in amass. It is also agood 
thing for anedging to other spring flower- 
ing bulbs. Thegrape hyacinth also opened 
onthesame day as the Siberian squill; this 
has to be grown in a thick mass before it 
makes an effective appearance but it is well 
worth growing asit lasts solongin bloom. 
Muscari azureum, which isnearly related 
to the grape hyacinth, has a lighter blue 
flower, and is real pretty, it opened on the 
138th too. The variety Album is a lovely 
pure white flower and it makes quitea 
contrast when planted with the blue one. 
Tris reticulata came into flower on the 
15th, this pretty iris is the earliest one we 
have in this garden andit looks rather odd 
as its flowers appear before the leaves 
come up. 

Puschkinia Libanotica compacta is a 
little gem, its white flowers are striped 
with blue. In habit and growth it looks 
like the scillas but is much more pretty. 

Erythronium dens-canis (the dog’s 
tooth violet), opened its first flowers on 
the 17th; we have got the large flowering 
ones, and I must say: they are grand: they 
are of all colors from purple to the purest 
white. Where planted in masses as we 
have them here they make a nice show, 
and are well worthgrowing. The native 
one (Americanum) is in flower all over 
our woods here. Chionodoxa (glory of 
the snow) caine in flower on the 17th. It 
looks like Scilla Sibirica, but to my like- 
ing is much prettier. Where only a few 
bulbs of it are grown they make a poor 
show, to see them at their best one must 
have amass ofit. The narcissi are com- 
ing along very fast and promise to be fine; 
we ‘have already got some very fine ones 
in flower. The first one to open was N. 
minor, adwarf variety witha true yellow 
flower. N minimus isanother dwarf one 
but much better than minor; it hasa 
larger flower and is of a deeper yellow 
color. It opened onthe 14th. WN. Queen 
Bess is a lovely daffodil, it came into 
flower onthe 17th It is one of the best 
of the white varieties and has a lovely 
yellow cup. N. Leedsiiopened its flowers 
on the 18th. It does well. It is a lovely 
white, and seems to be one of the easiest 
of varieties to grow. We have a fine 
clump of it, N. cernuus opened on the 
18th and is another lovely flower; its 
perianth and trumpet are of the same 
length and of the purest white. N. Wm. 
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Goldring (the swan’sneck daffodil) a very 
large flower with a snow white perianth 
and light yellowtrumpet. N. Sir Watkin 
opened on the 18th, it is a large flowered 
variety and one of the best of yellow 
flowers and it is doing very well in the 
garden. In another week or ten days, if 
the weather keeps good, we will havea 
fine show of narcissus, they are promis- 
ing well and showing plenty of flowers. 

Amongst the rarer tulips, Kaufman- 
niana is in nice flower, it is of dwart 
growth with rose white flowers and is 
very pretty. Our other tulips are not yet 
in flower. 

Amongest the hardy herbaceous peren- 
nials Anemone Pulsatilla, (the Pasque 
flower) is making a nice showing with 
its deeply cut leaves and rich purple blos- 
soms it is a very good plant and comesin 
so early. Adonis vernalis (spring adonis) 
has pretty tufts of cut leaves and bright 
yellow anemone like flowers. Grow it in 
amass. Forget-me nots that were win- 
tered over in a cold frame are in fine 
flower now. Victoriz I think is the best 
one of all, it does not run to seed so quick 
as palustris. The Bellis perennis (English 
daisy) is in full flower; wintered over ina 
frame they are nice for spring bedding. 

In the greenhouses there is not much to 
speak of, the show pelargoniums are 
coming fast into flower and promise to be 
good. What a nice forcing plant Lychnis 
Flos cuculi fi. pl. is! We lave it now in 
fine flower in 6-inch pots, the only tuing 
I have against itis that it is bad for red 
spider and hard to keep clean from it. 

Davip FRASER. 

Mountain Side Farm, Mahwah,N. J., 

April 20, 1896. 


PLANTING FLOWER BEDS. 


I have two flower beds, one 44 feet by 
4. feet, the other 31 by 4. I wish to 
fill them with bedding plants tiat will 
be handsome and effective and easily 
taken care of. 

For the bed 44 by 4 I think I shall 
have silver edge yeraniums for outer edge, 
bright colored geraniums for next row, 
and castor beans or cannas for center; 
in all five rows, would there be room for 
as many? 

What is the market price for geraniums 
for bedding by the hundred? 

For bed 31x4, lobelia or forget-me nots 
for outer edge, coleus for next row, and 
hollyhocks in center. Can I get holly- 
hock plants ready for bedding?. 

Hudson, Mass. Er IP IK, 

We would suggest that for the long bed 
you use the silver edged geranium for the 
outside line all round, then divide the 
middle part into several panels, each one 
to contain a different kind of geranium, 
and some of themto be interplanted with 
gladiolus, Hyacinthus candicans or other 
taller material to give lightness and 
break the monotony. The white or red- 
eyed vinca would also make a nice panel 
and bloom from June till frost. Holly- 
hocks would be rather large for your 
other bed, besides as soon as they would 
be done blooming you would have to cut 
them down, and this would leave your 
bed almost empty again. An edging of 
blue, then panels of coleus with Gaura 
Lindheimer1 blossoms hovering over 
them, and maybe an extra large panel of 
dwarf scarlet salvia in the middle would 
be neater if not more pleasing. Address 
a few postal cards to the florists of your 
town, or other places, asking what price 
they charge for geraniums. Some, but 
not all, florists keep hollyhocks in stock, 
potted and ready for blooming this year, 
but probably late. 


The matter of filling the flower beds 
depends largely upon their position and 
exposure in your grounds, your own 
taste as regards plants and what plants 
you already have got ready for planting 
or are willing to get. The width (4 feet) 
of both beds is decidedly narrow for any- 
thing other than a border effect, and the 
ribbon line arrangement of planting is 
not considered very good taste. A 
bordering of silver-edged geraniums all 
around one of the beds would be pretty 
enough, but inside of this border you 
would have only a space of 21% feet wide 


’ left, and two rows of scarlet geraniums 


would fill that; castor bean plants 
shouldn’t be considered, for one row of 
them alone would more than fill the bed, 
and it looks bad in summer to have a big 
plant spread over and smother another. 
One row of dwarfcannas might be all 
right. In the other bed, while both the 
torget-me-not and lobelia would be very 
pretty before midsummer, after that time 
their period of beauty would be past and 
you would have to replace them with 
something else. Blue ageratum (Cope’s 
Pet) would answer the same purpose and 
last longer. 


SWEET WILLIAMS. 


I have discarded tuberous rooted bego- 
nias as bedding plants, and where I used 
to have them have made a raised bed of 
light soil in a place shaded after noon 
time, and have been wondering if Dian- 
thus barbatus (sweet williams) would 
do well there. I have fifty plants of a 
magnificent dwarf crimson variety, kept 
along from slips obtained from the 
World’s Fair. Turning to the catalogue 
of F. R. Horsford, Charlotte, Vt., I find 
he says “If large flowers are desired it is 
necessary to prepare a bed for them; it 
should be raised above the common level, 
etc.”” This has met my case. What say 
you about them? W.C. Eoan. 


The sweet william is an old-fashioned 
flower that was as beautiful in our grand- 
mother’s garden as in our own of to-day, 
and we loveit. We treat itas a biennial, 
that is, sow the seed in spring this year 
to give us plants that will bloom in sum- 
mer next year. It likes 1ich earth, plenty 
room, and to be grown on ground raised 
high enough above the common level that 
water shall never lodge at the necks of 
the plants, It is very impatient of hot, 
dry weather, and unless in moist slightly 
shaded places it is apt to die out in sum- 


-mer after flowering, to be succeeded by a 


sward of self-sown seedlings. Of course 
old plants can be preserved by growing 
them in extra genial places, and increased 
by division, but from seed is the common- 
est way. We find it isn’t very hardy, and 
that a mulching of dry leaves, sedge, old 
fern or evergreen branches spread over it 
in winter is a great help in saving it; 
indeed where the climate is severe or 
changeable and the snow in winter is not 
to be depended on, a cold frameis the best 
place for sweet williams. Naturalized 
among the bushes, however, it proves far 
hardier than when carefully cultivated in 
the open border. 


LILIES. 


H. M., Lebanon, Ky., writes: 

1. “I planted abulb of Lilium Krameri 
about March 1 in a pot in sandy soil 
with good drainage; it came up about 
two weeks ago, and is now an inch high 
and showing flower buds, but it does not 
look well, and its leaves are dropping. 
What is the cause of this?”’ 


1896. 
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Ans. Some lscal cause. Before a lily 
starts to grow up it should make roots, 
for without roots it cannot have a 
healthy top, and in order to make good 
roots its growth should be slow. Your 
bulb was in far too great a hurry for its 
own welfare. The undue haste was prob- 
ably caused by too high a temperature 
and too wet a soil. Krameri beinga per- 
fectly hardy lily, would probably have 
done better if planted out in the garden 
than grown in a pot. 

2. “Can lilies stand the hot sun in 
summer, or do they need partial shade?”’ 

Ans. Many kinds of lilies, as auratum, 
speciosum, Japonicum, elegans and the 
like, can be grown in the open field or 
garden, providing the ground is kept well 
loosened on the surface, but they grow 
more luxuriantly, hence flower more freely 
if grown where their roots are well 
shaded, say by evergreen shrubs, or a 
mulching of loose strawy material; in 
fact they do well in mixed borders 
among other perennials andannuals. As 
a rule lilies don’t like shading overhead, 
as under the branches of trees, Fut they 
do appreciate partial shade from hotsun- 
shine when this is afforded by growing 
them on the north or east side of a close 
fence or building. 


Sprinc.—We are having a remarkable 
spring in Southern Wisconsin. The first 
ten days of April were wintery, then it 
came summer. We have now in bloom 
out of doors hyacinths, turnip narcissus, 
including Horsfieldii and Ard Righ and 
early tulips. Prunus triloba and dwarf 
Juneberry are just ready to open. Hya- 
cinths have been in bloom nearly a week. 
All vegetation is in a correspondingly for- 
ward condition—some very uncommon 
for this region. ALBERT SALISBURY. 

Whitewater, Wis., April 20, 1896. 


HEUCHERA, VIOLETS, RosEs.—The win- 
ter has proven unusually destructive. 
Heuchera sanguinea, although it has 
passed through four previous winters un- 
harmed, is entirely dead, and so are the 
Victoria violets, All hybrid perpetual 
roses that were not protected suffered; 
those that were protected by sods came 
through in excellent condition. 

Amherst, Mass. Anson D. Morse. 











The Lawn. 








THE LAWN. 


Don’t wait till the grass has become 
quite long before vou mow it. There isa 
prevalent opinioa that we shouldn’t bein 
a hurry starting to mow the lawns in 
spring, that we should wait till the grass 
has got a good start in life so as to 
strengthen the roots, hence the crowns, 
and thus enable the plants to stand the 
summer’s heat and drouth much better 
than they would if early mown; in fact 
the first mowing should be done with the 
scythe. But that isa great mistake A 
lawn should be ¢omposed of short thick 
set grasses, allow theseto grow long and 
we weaken the leaves and choke the 
crowns, and when we do mow the grass 
little is left but a bleached and enervated 
sod. We have found it better practice to 
begin mowing early enough so that the 
machine can cut the grass over easily, but 
don’t mow close. Another erroneous im- 
pression is that all mowings should be 
left on the lawns where cut by way of 
mulching the ground and protecting the 
roots of the grass from hot sunshine and 


drouth. This too is a great mistake. The 
cleaner you keep your lawns from weeds, 
dead grass, and other debris the better 
and thicker your sole is sure to be. After 
every mowing wherever the cut grass lies 
in considerable quantity have it raked up 
and cleared away; where it is so thin that 
the noonday sunshine will shrivel it up 
and out of sight there is no need of touch- 
ing it. Weeds are apt to infest the lawns 
in spring, these consist largely of shep- 
herd’s purse, wild turnip, dandelion, and 
plantain, all of which should be pulled 
out or cut out; for deep rooting kinds like 
chicory, dandelion, and dock choose a wet 
day or atime immediately after a heavy 
rain, because then the ground is soft and 
the roots can be drawn out easily. Sor- 
rel, chickweed and yarrow, may be 
lessened by raking off with asteel toothed 
rake. After weeding roll the lawn. In 
fact it is good for the grass, and it adds 
to the beauty of the lawn to have it 
rolled every week or two. 


In the case of tennis or golf grounds 
rolling the lawn is imperative in order to 
get and retain a smooth firm surface to 
play on. In side places as under trees or 
near the margin of waters when spring 
flowers as snow drops, crocuses, narcissi, 
etc. have been grown in the grass, for the 
good of the bulbs the grass should not be 
mown over till the crocus foliage begins 
to turn yellow. In the case of mixed 


. flower beds or borders cut out in grassor 


with grass edgings, self sown seedlings ot 
larkspur, salvia, cenothera, heliopsis, are 
apt to come up thick in the sod, greatly 
to its injury; root them out as persistently 
as if they were dandelions or wild turnips. 
Keep the edges of the lawns or grass bor- 
ders neatly and evenly cut and sheared. 


SOWING GRASS SEED IN SPRING. 


About grass seed I find that spring 
sowing is usually disappointing, because 
unless the soil be very rich and in very fine 
tilth the grassis burnt up by hot, weather 
before it has depth of root to stand a 
drouth. I prefer to summer fallow, get 
the ground into the best possible condi- 
tion by August 15, and then sow. Ifthe 
soil be damp enough to germinate the 
seeds it will take hold, even in a hot and 
dry time, as the nights get cool by Sept. 
1. If the rains be seasonable the sward 
will be fit for mowing by Nov. 1, and be 
rank enough to standa winter's thawing 
and freezing. But if the sowing be later 
than Sept. 10 it is liable to be good for 
nothing on the 1st of May following. 

I have used red top grass almost ex- 
clusively—five bushels—70 pounds per 
acre, and 2 pounds white clover well 
mixed withit. I get the surface finished 
before ‘sowing, and after sowing scratch 
it once only witha very light harrow, 
and then roll. Ifthe soil be very mellow 
rolling only is quite sufficient. If covered 
at all the nearer the surface the seed is 


the surer the catch, unless the soil be very | 


dry. Red top isnow much better cleaned 
than formerly, so by rubbing in the palm 
ot your hand you can more surely judge the 
proportion of grain to chaff. I use only 
this fine dressed kind. 

If you sow now and the seed misses a 
native grass called ‘“‘June grass’? soon 
fills the blank, and makes a fair sward 
too. It is ripe by June 20. I have not 


used Kentucky blue grass of recent years, 


because it is so difficult to sow the seed 
evenly, as the woolly chaff packs in the 
sower’s hand. Rhode Island bent grass 
is mixed with red top and blue grass 
along the coast region, but it won’t 
stand our interior drouth. 

Buffalo. WILLIAM McMILLAN. 


Orchids. 








ORGHIDS FOR MAY AND JUNE. 


No flowers can so well grace a fine con- 
servatory or befit a lovely June bride so 
much as the beautiful and now popular 
orchid; their chaste beauty, delicate fra- 
grance aud durable quality make them 
the grandest and most satisfactory of all 
flowers, especially so when distance is a 
consideration. Many beautiful things, 
like roses, violets, etc., will not qualify for 
“long distance” floral gifts, and are gen- 
erally disappointing to the recipients of 
such gifts. The two months above men- 
tioned should produce many of the finest 
orchids grown, viz.: Cattleya Mossiz, 
C. Mendelli, Lelia purpurata, Odonto- 
glossum citrosmum, O. Pescatorei, O. 
crispum in many beautiful forms. Ele- 
gant sprays of Phalznopsis Stuartiana, 
P. grandiflora, P. amabilis, P. Schillert- 
ana, Chysis bractescens, zrides and 
vandas in many imposing forms and vari- 
eties. Saccolabium gigauteum, all of these 
vandas and zrides can be suspended from 
the roof and moderately shaded, and they 
take up no valuable bench space. Several 
species of the lovely dendrobium family 
also help to beautify the show house; 
among these are D. fimbriatum oculatum, 
D. thyrsifliorum, D. chrysatoxum and D. 
Jamesianum, etc. All of themcan be win- 
tered in a temperature of 55° to 60°, and 
will push their flower spikes at the pleas- 
ure of the growers, and from one to two 
months of difference in the times of their 
flowering can either be gained or other- 
wise by retarding or forcing without 
injury to the plant. The chief essential 
in their cultivation I have found is to give 
them sufficient rest. They will do the 
growing, if you provide properly for 
them, plenty of heat and moisture, and a 
healthy, buoyant circulation of air with- 
out drafts. Wo. MaTHeEws. 


ORGHID NOTES. 


The following orchids are in bloom on 
this place just now: Dendrobium monili- 
forme, a pretty small growing species 
which does well on blocks in the cool end 
of the intermediate house. D. chryso- 
toxum and D. aggregatum, all free flower- 
ing and easily grown species for basket 
culture; Oncidium altissimum, O. ampli- 
atum majus and O. obryzatum majus, aJl 
of which do well in suspended baskets 
with not too much potting material; 
Cymbidium eburneum, a very fine orchid 
with flowers of great substance which 
last a long timein perfection; it does best 
in pots with rather a good sprinkling of 
clean sphagnum mixed through the 
potting material; Cypripedium barba- 
tum and C. Lawrenceanum, both of which 
do best in the stove house, the latter one 
is a beautiful cypripedium with orna- 
mental foliage, andis vigorous and re- 
liable; and Lycaste Deppei, a reliable 
species for the coolhouse. There are also 
Cattleya Skinner1, which always blooms 
in a dry flowersheath; C. Warneri, which 
may be described asa spring blooming 
C. Jabiata; and C. Mendelli and C. 
Mossiz. We have likewise Lelia pur- 
purata, which has often been called the 
“King of Orchids,’’ and is a splendid 
easily grown species for pot culture; 
there are many fine forms of it but no 
poor ones. Wo. FirzwiLiaM. 

Baronald, Orange, N. J., April 15, ’96. 


Rosa WICHURAIANA is the name of the 
prig of rose bush sent us for identifica- 
on by E. O.N. 
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interesting. If it does not exactly suit your case, 
please write and tell us what you want. It is our 
desire to help you. 

ASK ANY QUESTIONS you please about pjants, 
flowers, fruits, vegetables or other practical gardening 
matters. We will take pleasure in answering them. 

SEND US NOTES of your experience in gardening in 
any line; tell us of your successes that others may be 
enlightened and encouraged, and of your failures, 
perhaps we can help you. 

SEND US PHOTOGRAPHS OR SKETCHES of you 
flowers, gardens. greenhouses, fruits, vegetables, or 
horticultural appliances that we may have them en- 
graved for GARDENING. 
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GATALOGUES REGEIVED. 


Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y., des- 
criptive catalogue of hardy ornamental 
trees, flowering shrubs and vines, rhodo- 
dendrons, magnolias, roses, etc. 

Samuel C. Moon, Morrisville, Pa., 
ornamental trees, plants, shrubs and 
vines, fruit trees and plants. 

Sunset Seed and Plant Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., spring catalogue of seeds, 
plants and bulbs, second edition. 

D. Hill, Dundee Nursery, Dundee, III., 
evergreens. 

Cc. S. Pratt, Sunnyside Fruit Farms, 
Reading, Mass., strawberries and other 
small fruits. 

I. A. Wooll, Elsie, Mich., strawberries 
and other small fruits. 


THE EFFECT OF THE MID-APRIL unseason- 
ably warm weather has been very hard 
upon our nurserymen, trees and shrubs 
having advanced into growth and bloom 
so rapidly digging and shipping plants 
had to be discontinued much sooner than 
was usual in spring. Under date of April 
21 Mr. J. Meehan, of Philadelphia, writes 
us that ‘‘pears, cherries and even apples 
are in flower.” 


SOMETHING NEW OR RARE is what many 
of our people are after. ‘‘I will get some 
of those —— —— or any other odd thing 
that you may think I need, so long as it 
is something that my neighbor 
does not have”’ writes one of our subscrib- 
ers. This isn’t a matter of jealousy at all, 
but one of “noble contention,’ and that 
genial good feeling and happy rivalry 
that should exist between all neighbors. 





TarRAacon.—A. D. M. asked how to 
propagate it. Ans. By division. It may 
be raised from seed, but wedonotalways 
get fresh seed of it, besides the seeds are 
sometimes refractory. It isn’t a very 
hardy plant at all and often gets killed 
out in winter, but if well mulched it will 
survive all right and make a good sod 
of roots and spreading underground 
stems. In spring we lift a clump, divide 
it into three or more well rooted pieces 
and replant. Half a dozen plants usually 
give as much tarragon sprouts as one 
needs for salading or flavoring. 


CLERODENDRON BaLFourt.—C. E. asks 
if it will bloom out of doors. Ans. Yes, 
providing it is properly treated. Grow it 
in a pot, box or tub, and encourage it to 
make all the strong growths possible, 
providing these are well ripened; keep it 
rather dry over winter, but do not sub- 
ject it to a very low temperature and 
never let frost touchit. Encourage this 
dormant condition till towards spring, 
in fact merely keep it plump and healthy 
till planting out time, which may be the 
end of May, then set it out in moderately 
light soil and in asheltered, warm, sunny 
spot. 


DouBLE GLazinc.—A reader asks ‘‘Does 
double glazing huit other plants as much 
as roses. I have a cold corner where 
double glass helps maintain an even suf- 
ficiently high temperature, and I would 
like to continue its use in that place, this 
doubled portion amounts only to about 
one-seventh of the entirespace covered by 
glass.”’ Ans. By all means use the double 
glaving as you suggest. Roses, morethan 
any other of our winter flowers. need all 
the sunshine available, but there should 
be enough direct sunshine from the other 
six-sevenths of the glazing to allow youto 
get pretty nice roses. 


Rosa GRANDIFLORA.—An Illinois reader 
having seen a note in GARDENING (See 
pages 293 and 326, Vol. III) relative to 
this large, single white rose, ordered a 
couple of plants from the Shady Hill nur- 
series and a couple from Europe, so that 
he might be sure of getting the true one. 
He writes: ‘Both shipments are now at 
hand, the plants from Shady Hill are 
bushy, thorny ones, with reddish stems; 
the imported ones have long, slender, 
bright green stems, indicative of the poly- 
antha class. This led me to hunt up the 
name in some rose catalogues and I 
found it in that of Wm. Paul & Sons, of 
Waltham Cross, who list it under the 
heading of ‘Hybrid and other climbing 
roses,’ where they give grandiflora as a 
variety of Polyantha, with single white 
flowers produced in corymbs, succeeded 
by showy fruit, distinct and handsome. 
But this cannot be the rose you referred 


- great difficulty before you 





to in GARDENING last July. You said it 
wasn’t acl mber and that it was a form 
of the Scotch rose R. spinosissima, known 
as Altaica. In neither Parsons’s nor 
Ellwanger’s books on roses do J find the 
name grandiflora.”” [This is another un- 
fortunate instance of using the same va- 
rietal name for two distinct garden plants 
of the same genus. The Shady Hill plant 
answers the description of the one we re- 
ferred to.—Ep. | 


SPRING PLANTING. 


In the light, deep sandy land of Dosoris 
we began planting trees just as soon as 
the frost was out of the ground; it was 
never a question of wet ground or dry 
ground with us, for even the day after a 
heavy rain the soil was in good enough 
condition for us to work and plant trees 
in. This gave us at least two months of 
a planting season, and made work easy. 
How different it is at Schenley Park, 
where the soil is the most obdurate kind 
of clay, retaining water for along time 
and to such an extent as to render plant- 
ing inearly spring impracticable. Two 
weeks ago thecherry trees were in the 
dormancy of winter; to-day (April 18) 
they are in bloom, and on account of the 
wetness and unworkableness of the clay 
we have been unable to plant a tree or a 
shrub till this week; and we have an 
eight-acre spread of landona rather steep 
slope which we wish to convert into a 
lawn, but it is still so wet that we shall 
have to wait for a few days yet before we 
can plow it. This is a most serious draw- 
back, because grass sown here about the 
25th of April cannot be expected to ger- 
minate, strike root deep enough and take 
sufficient hold of the land before summer 
sets into live through the hot weather. 
This is a very impressive lesson and 
teaches us that we should use our utmost 
endeavors to get all of this sort of work 
done in fallthat can be done. At that 
time the soil is at least dry and pliable, 
and the earlier it is done in fall the better. 


MY HOTBED—WHAT AILS IT? 


Ihave just begun my first attempt at 
gardening, and as I see you answer all 
questions in you paper, to which I am a 
subscriber, I would like to lay my first 
I have a hot- 
bed frame sunk 20 inches below the level 
of the ground, and raised eighteen inches 
at the back and six inches at the front 
above the ground level. Now this frame 
keeps full of water in spite of all I can 
do,and I am very anxious asto thesafety 
of my seedlings, which so far have come 
on first rate. The frame is filled with 
about 20 inches manure and about 6 
inches earth, and the seed boxes are set 
ontop ofthat. Ihave tried to draw off 
the water by digging a hole at the side of 
the frame, but it keeps on filling upas fast 
asI can empty it out. Will the water 
harm the seedlings any? and if so, how 
had I better remedy theevil? T.J. T. 

Hollywood, Il. 


Your hotbed is all wrong. First find 
out where the water comes from; if it 
cozes up or in from the ground then your 
frame needs bottom draining; if it runs in 
from the surtace then there 1s something 
wrong above ground, and you must lead 
the water away, so that it does not. go 
near your frame. If the manure in your 
hotbed is water-soaked it is no more a 
hotbed, but a very cold frame; six inches 
of soil above the manure is too great a 
depth and enough to suppress the heat, 
so that there will be very little left for the 
boxes set above the casing. In making a 
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hotbed, first of all prepare for perfect 
drainage; if the land is clay build the hot- 
bed above ground. Have the frame 
ground so high and dry that surface 
water will run away from it rather than 
run toward it. In making up the bed 
use fresh stable manure thoroughly moist- 
ened throughout and quite hot at the 
time; shake out the manure evenly, and 
tread it down firmly. Put on the sashes 
and keep the frame close till the heat 
rises up quite hot again, generally thesec- 
ond day, then put on the soil; if to sow or 
plant in, two to five inches deep are 
enough; if to set boxes on, about two to 
three inches deep will suffice. But be very 
careful for a few days to let the ammonia 
escape by keeping a few sashes tilted upa 
little day and night, else the young plants 
in the frame may get burned. When the 
coating of loam, as in your case, is six 
inches deep there is no fear of ammonia; 
all that will work through so deep a coat- 
ing of earth won’t be apt to hurt any- 
thing. 








Aquatics. 








WATER LILIES—HOW | GROW THEM. 


The inquiry of A. D. M. in GARDENING 
(March 15) in regard to water lilies in- 
duces me to give you my experience with 
a water garden. 

My first outlay was for a few water 
plants, and as I live where lumber is 
plenty I had a box of rough hemlock 
plank made four feetinside measure every 
way, and sunkitsfulldepth in the ground 
in my garden near the edge of a large 
walnut tree and under good sunshine the 
most of the day. I found it too small for 
the plants procured and had another 
similar box placed beside it. I thought 
the natural soakage would make them 
tight enough, but they persisted in leak- 
ing, and I cemented them inside with a 
good grade of waterlime cement and had 
no further trouble. I had a fine Cape 
Cod nymphza and some others, with 
water poppy and parrot’s feather, papy- 
rus and water hyacinth, and all manner 
of water bugs and skaters, plenty of the 
larve of mosquitges and a few frogs. It 
was a great success and a great treat to 
myself and friends and a coustant source 
of enjoyment during the season. The 
year following I tried my luck with start- 
ing seecs of the Zanzibar varieties of lilies 
and was overwhelmed (almost) with 
success and when the time came to put 
them in permanent quarters I had so 
many that I was lacking room, as at 
first, so I had a boxof boards made eight 
feet long and four wide, made tight, and 
set level on the ground. It was about 
one foot deep and I put single plants of 
the lilies in boxes fifteen inches square 
and six inches deep, and placed them in 
the ‘new pond.” I made the soil fertile 
and followed closely Mr. Goodell’s in- 
structions. They were a perfect success. 
The water was soon shingled with leaves 
and for months there were plenty or 
flowers. I had a few other plants in 
small pots on the borders and would 
advise for an amateur just about such a 
“pond” for a beginning; go slow and in- 
crease your pleasure vear by year. 

Last year I wasearly impressed that 
my water garden was too small. I was 
aching for anelumbium anda Devoniensis 
lily as well as a dentata, which I had not 
yet had, and I must increase my water 
area if I got them all,so I made a greater 
“pond,” a “‘lake’’ this time. 

My plan was to use plank, as at the 
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first, and I had a small cellar dug to take 
in a box sixteen feet long, eight feet wide 
and eighteen inches deep. I leveled the 
bottom as near as possible and bedded 
joists in the dirt, and on the joists spiked 
the bottom of rough common 2-inch 
hemlock plank. Idrove posts of chestnut 
close by the bottom and spiked the sides 
to the posts, making it as tight as it 
could be made of rough lumber. I filled 
the dirt in all around and puddled it with 
water so as to keep the air from the out- 
side of the wood, and leveled the top of 
the “lake” very carefully. I then lathed 
it as carpenters lath houses for plastering 
(a needful thing, as the cement will slide 
if it is not done), and cemented it with 
Coplay cement and sand, about half and 
half, putting it on the sides first and on 
the bottom about three-quarters of an 
inch thick. I only made one mistake, 
the lumber was rather dry, and as it 
began to absorb moisture from the 
ground it swelled and made cracks in the 
cement. After it had done swelling I 
white washed the entire surface with 
Portland cement wash and it did not 
leak at all. On someof the very hot days 
of last summer I could scarce perceive 
any loss of water. 

As for results: The nelumbium in a 
section of a large oil barrel was set in the 
center. The Devoniensis and dentata 
lilies were each set in the center of the 
divided space, and really these three plants 
covered ‘‘the face of the waters’’ The 
Devoniensis would push its leaves far out 
on the edge. Whata beauty it is; and 
the Nelumbium speciosum is a wonderful 
plant. I had Zanzibar ricinus for a far 
back ground and cannas and different 
grasses near by, and one Musa and some 
caladiums for a screen from the highway. 
The drouth of the summer sent us a host 
of frogs and they became a feature of the 
display, gradually getting tamer as the 
season advanced. I have noticed no in- 
crease of mosquitoes from my water 
gardens. Weare near no mosquito terri- 
tory and seldom are annoyed by them, 
and last year there were very few of their 
larve in the water. 

My first tanks, four feet deep, have 
wintered my hardy nympheeas nicely. I 
cover them with boards and tree leaves, 
and my “‘lake’’ was covered in the same 
way last fall, having first filled it with 
water. F, P. AVERY. 

Tunkhannock, Pa. 


PLANTING WATER LILIES IN A POND. 

I am requested to plant water lilies 
(native) ina pond which falls away six 
inches in each of the months of July and 
August. The bottom of the pond is 
heavy clay loam, and flags and heavy 
grass grows wellabout the shore. Would 
water lilies do well and what else would 
you advise for ornament? The pond is 
two acres in extent. 

Medical Lake, Wash. 

If any water stays in the bottom of the 
pond in summer you certainly can grow 
pond lilies in it. They will grow and 
luxuriate in the clay loam such as in the 
bottom of your pond. Get all of our 
North American nymphzeas, such as N. 
renitormis and N. odorata; and if per- 
Add to 
them candidissima, Marliacea chroma- 
tella, and other hardy species; also our 
native nelumbium (N. Juteum), and the 
Egyptian and Japanese ones, which, if 
their roots are kept beyond the reach of 
ice, should be hardy enough in your 
waters. And around the margin of the 
pond grow arrow leaf in variety and 
pickerel weed, with sweet flag, blue flag, 


purple loosestrife, etc., around the out- 
side of it. Muskrats are the great draw- 
backs of water lily growing in open 
ponds. 
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GREENHOUSE RHODODENDRONS, 
(Javanicum-jasminiflorum. ) 


These comparatively little known plants 
have been developed to much perfection, 
and are destined to become conspicuous 
features of our greenhouses. Rapid 
strides in theimprovement of these plants 
have been made since Mr. Taylor at 
Vietch’s nurseries raised that grand 
variety named in his honor, and now we 
have vivid carmine, bronze, buff, yellow 
and white flowers among them. In the 
greenhouse they require a warm moist 
atmosphere during their growing period, 
and at no time should they be submitted to 
a temperature below 50°. They are 
usually classed as winter flowering 
plants, but my experience with them 
would lead one to class them as of late 
spring and early summer. We usually 
flower them in May, June and July. 
While in flower we move them to a north 
house, when they will last in perfection 
two and three weeks. For conservatory 
decoration at that season of the year 
they are unsurpassed by any other 
flowering plant. I exhibited some 
trusses of cut flowers of them at 
the June exhibition of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, Boston, last 
year and a first class certificate was 
awarded to them. They require to be 
grown in about one-half loam, the other 
half should consist of about two-thirds 
peat and one of leaf soil with good sharp 
sand mixed throughit. Pot firmly; dur- 
ing their growing period they can be 
occasionally watered with weak liquid 
manure. Have the compost sweet and 
free from worms and insure perfect drain- 
age. Give them a temperature not lower 
than 60°, also partial shade and plenty 
of moisture at the root and in the atmos- 
phere, and perfect drainage, and when 
the growths are completed and the buds 
formed the supply of water at the roots 
should be diminished a little. 

The following are among many varie- 
ties that I have grown and I confidently 
recommend them: : 

PRESIDENT.—Clear buft yellow with 
carmine filaments; compact habit and 
fine ovate foliage. 

ScaRLET Crown.—A most brilliant 
form of orange scarlet; flowers of great 
substance. 

SOUVENIR DE J. H. MancLes.—Orange 
yellow with a suffusion of rose pink; fine 
bold truss; of fine form and substance. 

TRIUMPHANS.—Crimson scarlet; distinct 
and brilliant. 

PRINCESS BEATRICE.—Light yellow suf- 
fused with pink; very fine light variety of 
vigorous habit. 5 

Monarcu.—Buff yellow, shaded with 
orange; filaments ofdeeprose; short tube, 
but well formed flower. 

MINeERVA.—Soft nankeen yellow with 
rosy filaments; massive trusses; fine form. 

Lorp WOLSELEY.—Rich orange yellow, 
slightly tinged with rose around the 
margin; flowers large and of fine form; 
robust habit. 

DiapEM.—Bright scarlet tinted with 
carmine; of good habit. 

LuUTEO-ROSEUM.—Rose colored tinged 
white, center of flower toned with light 
yellow, massive trusses. 

OPHELIA.—Soft rose, tinted; distinct 
and compact truss. 
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THETIS.—Tawny yellow; smaller 
flower, but distinct. 

Ne Prius Utrra.—Uniform crimson 


scarlet, one of the brightest in color; 
large trusses and long tubular flowers 
fully two inches across; superb! 

I have omitted the double-flowered 
varieties, though some of them are fine, 
yet to my mind they do not approach 
the single varieties in beauty. Several of 
the newer varieties have been obtained 
by hybridizing Javanicum-Jasminiflorum 
varieties with R. multicolor, a species in- 
troduced from Sumatra, the treatment 
of which is the same as for those enumer- 
ated above. The plants have small and 
narrow leaves and somewhat smaller but 
beautiful lowers. Among them are: 

Mrs. HEAL, with flowers about two 
inches in diameter and pure white; the 
tube is short open and spreading. 

Rupy is a free flowering kind with deep 
coral red flowers and a rich and shining 
compact truss. 

The above are the only two varieties 
which I have yet proved, but am satisfied 
that they will become permanent addi- 
tions to greenhouse decoration. 

WILLIAM ROBINSON. 

North Easton, Mass. 


SUMMER TREATMENT OF CALLA LILIES. 


When the plants are not needed for 
flowering, which will be towards the last 
of May, turn the pots on their sides on 
the bench where they stood, the glass be- 
ing shaded. They should receive no more 
water. Let them dry as much as they 
will, it will not hurt them. By the mid- 
dle of August there will be a pot filled 
with earth baked dust dry, witha calla 
root well ripened. Break away theearth 
carefully without injuring the calla. 
Clean off all the young offsets it may 
have made and repot firmly ina good, 
rich soil. Set the pots out of doors on a 
bed of ashes, to keep out the worms, and 
cover them with a little hay or other 
mulching. Water sparingly and only 
when dry, which will not be often, until 
they start to grow. They will come 
through the hay allright. Let them remain 
there until time to bring them in; about 
the middle of September. They will be- 
gin to bloom at once and with proper 
care will keep it up until May again. In 
potting use a handful of coarse rotten 
manure or drainage in preference to the 
usual ‘“‘crock.’”’ It will answer the pur- 
pose just as well and the plant will pre- 
fer it. The offsetsmay be planted thickly 
in a flat and grown on. Peas 








The Fruit Garden. 








STRAWBERRIES. 


Carefully examine the beds to see that 
they are clean and the surface soil loose, 
then mulch them. The mulching may 
consist of any strawy orlittery stuff that 
can be drawn upsnug against the crowns 
of the plants, cover the space between 
them and save the fruit from getting 
gritty from lying on the ground or being 
spattered with dirt from rain storms. 
Tree leaves are of little good, as they are 
so easily blown away. Strawy manure 
is good, and therains will washit clean on 
the top before the berries are ripe. The 
mulching also conserves the moisture in the 
soilandinthis way adds to thesustenance 
and perfection of the fruit. Many berry 
growers mulch their strawberry beds 
heavily in winter and leave the mulching 
undisturbed till the plants start to grow 





in spring, when they draw it aside from 
off the tops of the plants to around them 
and the space between them, leaving it 
there as a summer mulching, and an ex- 
cellent plan it is. What’s the use of 
mulching the beds so early in the season 
when the berries won’t be ripe for a 
month yet?isa question that may occur to 
many. Wecan apply the mulching now 
easily and effectively and without any 
hindrance from large growing foliage or 
bunches of flowers, but delaying it longer 
renders the work more difficult to do and 
we cannot make such a nice job of it, 
besides we are apt to destroy a good 
many of the flowers. Fill up any gaps in 
the beds or rows from surplus beds. This 
is also a good time to plant new beds. 
Plants set out now may not bear any 
fruit this summer, but they will make 
early and good runners and become a fine 
bed next summer. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


The first growth of a plant should be 
its best. Keep the ground moist and 
mellow by frequent cultivation. This 
work warms the soil, starts the plants 
early, makes plant food more available 
and lessens the liability of injury bv frost, 
drouth or insect pests. Frequent cultiva- 
tion conserves moisture, holds it near the 
surface, where it isof most value to plants 
and allows moisture from light showers 
and dews, to penetrate more deeply. 
Weeds are robbers of all the best elements 
of plant life and should not be tolerated 
in the garden. Potatoes, or other vege- 
tables may be grown between bush ber- 
ries the first season, but never any crop 
to shade the ground. Stimulate rapid 
growth by liberal top dressings of the 
fine manure and wood ashes. 

Success in the garden depends much on 
good care in the beginning. Have no 
missing hills. If plants have failed to 
grow set new ones in their places at once. 

To secure large nice fruit, severe prun- 
ing is necessary. New growth on both 
old and new currants and gooseberries 
should be cut back and old wood in cen- 
ter of bush removed. Laterals on black 
raspberries cut back one third or one- 
half. Remove all weak canes and broken 
branches. The ideal bushshould be round 
or oval inform, stocky, and pruned to 
admit free circulation of air. Currants 
are often injured by the borer. The egg 
is deposited about June 1, and as 
soon as hatched, the young borer 
eats its way into the pith, and feeds on 
on the life of the plant. As soon as the 
leaves start, the affected canes, which 
now havea black center, are easily dis- 
covered by their sickly appearance and 
should be cut out and burned at once. 

Sparta, Wis. M. A. THAYER. 


RASPBERRIES. 


By this time raspberry bushes should 
be tied up, pruned, cultivated and 
mulched. If this work has been neglected, 
however, get it done as soon as possible. 
All weak, strawy canes should be cut out 
of the stools and no more stout canes 
left, say five or six, than will have plenty 
room to grow and properly mature their 
branches and bunches of flowers and ber- 
ries. Probably the tips of the canes got 
cut back more or less by frost. In this 
case cut them back to good sound eyes. 
Mulch the ground with any strawy or 
littery stuff to keep the fruit clean from 
grit spattered on to it in rainy weather. 
Prune in the black caps a little and sup- 


‘port them between lath or wire rails, so 


that the berry-laden branchlets may lean 


over them. Dewberry vines are also 
much better for having some support to 
keep them off the ground and free from 
grit; a mulching of strawy litter under 
them and an arch of wire netting for 
them to clamber over usually furnish this; 
a strip of netting four to six feet wide 
and bent like an inverted V and fastened 
in place with stakes, we have found to be 
very convenient and serviceable. 


GURRANT AND GOOSEBERRY BUSHES. 


These are now pretty well advanced in 
leaf, and someof themin bloom. Pruning 
should have beenattended to before now, 
but if there are any old gnarly branches 
that should be removed don’t hesitate to 
do it now, for the good estate of a berry 
bush is young wood. A mulching under 
the bushes will save the fruit from grit. 
But the most important thing to attend 
to now is the currant worm; get some 
fresh hellebore powder, and no matter 
whether there are anv caterpillars on the 
bushes or not, dust the foliage all over 
withsome ofthis powder. Usean ordinary 
powder bellows and apply the dusting 
early in the morning, say while the dew 
is still on the foliage; the dew catches 
and holds the powder. Ina week or ten 
days from now repeat the application, 
and whenever there is a sign of a cater- 
pillar on any of the bushes run for your 
powder bellows and give the pest a dust- 


ing. 


BLAGKBERRIES. 


Cut out every bit of dead wood in the 
plantation and clear it away. If the 
canes have grown so long and strong 
and branchy as to become a thicket or 
unmanageable, shorten in the branchlets 
and cut back the canes a piece, then tie 
the canes up to stakes, or arch those of 
two stools together for support, or brace 
them up between rails of lath or wire. 
As blackberry bushes are far more vigor- 
ous than are raspberry ones we prefer 
letting them carry longer canes than the 
latter do. If you have got any of the 
yellow rust in your bed it wiil show now; 
there is no cure for it, root out and burn 
every yellow-leaved sprout as soon as it 
shows itself above the ground. In some 
localities it is very prevalent among both 
the garden and wild blackberries, but 
only in spring andearly summer. Suckers 
are apt to spring up all about the old 
plantation; root out every one you don’t 
need now or care to save for setting out 
in a new plantation next fall. 


OLD-TIME VARIETIES OF STRAWBERRIES, 
—J. A. F., Milton, Mass., writes: ‘Can 
you tell me where, if anywhere, the fol- 
lowing old-time varieties of strawberry 
plants are still to be obtained: Bush 
alpine white and red; Burr’s new pine; 
and President Wilder? I have just noticed 
in the last number of GARDENING another 
inquiry tor bush alpines. The questioner 
is referred to Ellwanger & Barry, but I 
have already applied to them without 
success.” 


Ans. Wedo not know. If any of our 
readers know, will they kindly give us 
the desired information? The Wilder used 
to be grown a good deal about Boston, 
and was long famous for its fine flavor. 
If you addressed a letter of inquiry to the 
chairman of the fruit committee of the 
Mass. Hort. Society, Boston, he would 
bring the matter up before his committee, 
and some cf them would be sure to know 
something about the varieties and who 
hasthem. And then please let us know, 
that others may also be benefited. 


1896. 
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Bic JAPAN CHESTNUTS FROM SEED.—E. 
M. G., New Mexico, writes: - ‘‘I have re- 
ceived a number of large chestnuts from 
Japan and have planted them. May I 
presume that these seedlings will furnish 
me with trees bearing nuts similar to the 
parent, or must I graft from some bear- 
ing tree of known quality, such as 
Paragon?” Ans. While it is reasonable 
to assume tnat a large number of the 
seedlings raised from large chestnuts may 
prove to be large fruiting varieties, there 
is no absolute certainty of this. Our own 
experience is that seedlings often differ a 
good deal from their parents in size and 
fullness of their nuts and the earliness in 
bearing of the trees. But grafted trees 
are sure to bear the same sort of nuts as 
the parents from which the cions were 
taken. The Paragon is a fine large- 
fruited chestnut, but it is European—not 
Japanese. 








The Vegetable Garden. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN IN MAY. 


At this season there will be plenty of 
work to do in the vegetable garden. 
Weeds will make their appearance and 
must be attended to at once. Nowhere 
does the old saying ‘‘A stitchin time saves 
nine’”’ apply more forcibly thanin the gar- 
den. To-day the slightest stirring of the 
soil destroys the tiny weeds by the thou- 
sands. Wait a week and what a job you 
have! 

BEETS AND CarRoTS.—The early sow- 
ings will need to be thinned and kept 
clean. Sowings may be made of beets for 
succession and of carrots for main crop. 

BusH BEANS.—As soon as danger of 
frost is past, about the 10thof May, sow- 
ings may be made in rows 21% feet apart. 
Round pod Valentine for green, and Black 
Wax, areas good asany. Sow for suc- 
cussion every 10 or 12 days. 

Lima Breans.—Get the ground ready at 
once and when the cold May storm which 
usually comes about the 10th or 12thhas 
passed, and the weather settles, make up 
the hills and plant. If your ground is 
heavy raise the hill well up. If it is light 
a slight rise is sufficient. Do not be afraid 
of putting plenty of seed to each pole. 
When they are up it iseasy to pull out the 
weak ones and keep only the most vigor- 
ous. The ‘‘Potato’”’ Lima is the best for 
market; for home use the large white 
Lima is esteemed. 

CaBBAGE.—Keep the plow and hoe mov- 
ing in the growing crop. A little nitrate 
of soda and superphosphate applied 
between the rows and worked towards 
the plants will speak for themselves. If 
an early tall crop is wanted, sow a bed of 
seeds now. Flat Dutch is a good kind. 

CELERY.—Do not neglect the seed bed. 
Keep it free from weeds and if the plants 
are too much crowded thin them out. It 
is better to sow a larger bed and thin the 
plants, than to sow more thickly and 
transplant them. 

CUCUMBERS may be sown out of doors 
towards the middle of the month. They 
can also be sown now in the cold frames 
where lettuce has been grown, and so 
brought in ahead of the ‘‘rush”’ using the 
sash to forward them. 

Corn —As soon as danger of frost is 
past and the ground is warm it may be 
planted. White Cory, Crosby, Perry’s 
Hybrid, Early Mammoth, and Stowell’s 
Evergreen are all good kinds for succession 
crops. 

LETTUCE.—Sow for succession every 





‘two weeks where the plants areto stand, 


dropping a few seeds at each place. When 
well started thin to one strong plant. 
Salamander is as good as any. White 
Russian stands the heat well but is notso 
good as Salamander. 

Pras.—Late peas may be sown yet. 
Heroine and Stratagem are good. 

PARSLEY for winter use may be sown 
where the cold frame lettuce hasstood. If 
the weather is dry when sowing, the beds 
may be mulched with salt hay or straw. 
But be sure and take off the mulching be- 
fore the parsley comes up. Double Curled 
is the variety usually grown and it should 
be mowed off twice before winter to get a 
short, stocky growth, that will bear 
frost. 

STRAWBERRIES.—If you grow any 
strawberries look to the mulching. See 
that it is pushed close to the plants so as 
to keep the fruit clean and if any large 
weeds show themselves pull them out 
carefully. Penr 








Miscellaneous. 





THOUSAND-LEGGED WORMS INFESTING 
GREENHOUSES. 


J. G. C., Kansas City, Mo., sends us 
specimens of an insect pest that is doing 
considerable mischief in his greenhouse. 
It is one of the thousand-legged worms. 
Mr. C, writes: ‘‘We have used ammonia 
as strong as we dare, svapsuds, 
powdered lime, and we have taken all 
of the plants out of the house and washed 
the benches and other parts of the interior 
and sprinkled them with powdered lime, 
then put on two inches deep of cinders on 
the benches and covered with lime before 
replacing the pots, and still the worms 
come, lying under each pot, from one to 
a dozen of them, and also on top of the 
cinders. In the greenhouse are three 
b ds of earth mixed with sheep manure 
from the stock vards.”’ 


The greenhouse pest of the above com- 


munication proves to be, upon examina- 
tion of the specimen sent, one of the 
numerous species of ‘“thousand-legged 
worms” that occur in the United States. 
Those that usually come under observa- 
tion have rounded, cylindrical bodies, as 
seen in the family of Julida. Those re- 
ceived are flattened and spreading out at 
the sides, where the numerous short legs 
with which they are furnished have some- 
what the appearance of a fringe. Most 
of them are about three fourths of an 
inch long, of a reddish-brown color, and 
are apparently full-grown, while others 
are about one-half an inch in length and 
whitish. The head bears a pair of seven- 
jointed antennz, and the body twenty- 
nine pairs of legs—one to each of the first 
three segments, two pairs to the follow- 
ing thirteen, and the last three legless 
(apodal), the hinder angles of the seg- 
ments are acute. 

They evidently belong to the genus 
Polydesmus, near to the European 
species Polydesmus complanatus; or ‘‘the 
flattened millipede,’’ which is represented 
by Curtis and other writers as being one 
of the most destructive of its kind, feeding 
upon the roots of wheat, onions, pansies, 
and several garden products. Dr. Fitch, 
in his ‘‘Tenth Report ou the Insects of 
New York,”’’ has given a detailed account 
of the habits of one of the ‘‘flattened cen- 
tipedes,’’ which he regards as identical 
with the European complanatus. It 
seems, however, to be different, fer that 
species has not been recognized as yet in 
our country. It is thought that the 
form that Dr. Fitch wrote of (without 
any accompanying description) may 
have been the Polydesmus Canadensis 
Newport, figured and briefly described by 
Dr. Packard in his ‘Guide to the Study 
of Insects,” page 677. He represents it 
as “crawling everywhere over the damp 
surface of the ground at night in search 
of the nicest, daintiest food it could dis- 
cover, and withdrawing into the crevices 
under chips, stones and similar situations 
during the daytime.’”’ The under side of 
cucumbers lying on the damp ground 
were often almost covered with them ard 


THE WATER GARDEN. ~=ai 


Now is the time to plant all Hardy Aquatic and Sub-Aquatic plants. 
the newest, choicest and best in cultivation, suitable for 
Giant Reeds, Grasses and Hardy Perennials; also a gran 


Our Collection embraces 
ond, lake or fountain-basin. Bamb os, 
collection of newly Imported Japanese 


Moutan Pzonies, magnificent for all styles of planting in Parks and Gardens. 
8@-DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR for 1896 describing everything mailed free to those interested. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Ghestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


When writing mention Gardening. 








Meehans’ 


Monthly. 


“The novice or amateur 
fond of flowers (and who is 
not?), knowing little or noth- 
ing of the gardeners’ art, 
finds in this periodical con- 
stant guidance and instruc- 
tion conveyed in a popular 
form.’’—Philadelphia Ledger. 


“A magazine that those in- 
terested in the subject of gar- 
dening cannot well afford to 
be without.’’—Boston Herald, 








A twenty paged magazine of intelligent and practical Horticulture, Wild Flowers and kindred sub- 


jects. 


Illustrated with copper and wood engravings. 


Each issue contains a beautiful colored plate of 


a Wild Flower or Fern—engraved and printed by Prang & Co., expressly for this work. : 

MEEHANS’ MONTHLY contains practical and general information on all horticultural subjects, the 
care and culture of trees, shrubs, hardy plants, fruits and vegetables. The chapters on Wild Flowers 
and Botany are written in such a simple form that the amateur has no difficulty in gleaning informa- 
tion on a subject that heretofore has only been open to the student of Botany. 


It isnot a work catering to an idle hour and then to be thrown aside. 


As a volume for the library 


it is equal to the best works on botanical and general horticultural subjects, and as such, it has a value 


far beyond the usual monthly magazines. 


Subscription Price, $2.00 per Pt ES od for 6 months. Sample copies Free.3 In Club 


with Gardening for one year, for #3. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, Publishers, 


Box Cc. a a ry 


. GERIIANTOWN, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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the skin much eaten. The roots of onions 
when lifted were found eaten entirely off 
by them—entirely arresting the growth 
of the bulb. From finding many 
of the worms in the stalks of cab- 
bage distorted with warty  swell- 
ings and cracks, Dr. Fitch was led to 
believe that they were the cause of the 
disease known as “anbury”’ or “‘club- 
foot’ in cabbage. 


The Myriapods, a class embracing the 
Centipedes and Millipedes, have not been 
given much study in this country, and 
therefore comparatively little is known 
of them, either scientifically, or in their 
economic relations. Many of the milli- 
pedes feed only on decaying vegetable 
matter, and are therefore of minor 
economic importance. Of those recog- 
nized as injurious to vegetation from 
attacking living plants we are still with- 
out knowledge of such approved methods 
of dealing with them as will ensure pro- 
tection from their varied forms of attack, 
especially when attack isso severe and 
general as above reported in the Kansas 
City greenhouses. To meet such an 
emergency we can only give a few 
remedies that have been recommended, 
and suggest some methods which give 
promise of being aidful if not entirely 
efficient. 

Lime has been represented as a remedy 
by several writers, yet it has not appar- 
ently been of particular service in the 
present infestation. John Curtis, the 
eminent author of ‘‘Farm Insects,” states 
that soot spread over the surface of the 
ground will drive the plant-feeding milli- 
pedes away, and also recommends spread- 
ing old cabbage leaves as a bait for at- 
tracting them, when they may be killed 
with hot water. 


As they are mainly nocturnal feeders, 
many could be killed by lifting the pots 
and sprinkling diluted or pure kerosene 
on the worms gathered beneath, or 
wherever they may be seen on benches or 
elsewhere. The kerosene may be diluted 
by shaking it briskly in a pot, or better 
still by making it into a strong emulsion. 
Pyrethrum and powdered hellebore might 
each be experimented with, as a contact 
insecticide, eitherin its powdered state or 
mixed with water. 


Probably the best results would be 
obtained by the use of traps or baits. 
Small pieces of board lain on a damp sur- 
face would be attractive as hiding places. 
Dr. Fitch states: ‘‘On raising upa chip 
or fragment of board that happens to be 
lying anywhere in the garden you will 
probably find lurking under it a dozen or 
it may be fifty or those worms.”’ 


The traps would be much more efficient 
if made more attractive by placing beneath 
them slices of potatoes, turnips or carrots. 
In England, slices of mangolds have 
proved to be one of the best baits that 
could be employed. Ifthe baits were 
poisoned by dipping them into a Paris 
green mixture, it would not be necessary 
to visit them so often for the collection of 
the worms. 

I think it probable that the infestation 
of the greenhouses has come from the 
piles of manure brought into them, as 
millipedes are known frequently to abound 
in manure, and are believed to breed in it. 
If onexamination they prove to be present 
in large numbers in the manure, some 
efficient measure as may suggest itself, 
should be taken for destroying them in it, 
and the manure should be removed to 
some distance from the houses. 

J. A. LINTNER. 
Office of N.Y. State Entomologist, Capitol, 
Albany. 
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Connie” el : ae oe oi Mer ey : 
LIKE THIS. Post-paid. 00 
[00 SURE SUMMER BLOOMING BULBS for Slane 


aus. © ®s 
A COMPLETE GARDEN 

This garden is made up of 100 CHOICE BULBOUS PLANTS, sure to bloom svon after planting, 
and continuing until Winter. They multiply rapidly and can be lifted and planted again next year. We guar- 
antee them to give satisfaction. We also guarantee that they cannot be had elsewhere for less than 
three dollars! The collection consists of 100 Bulbs, in at least 15 varieties, such as rare Amaryliis, 
Giant Begonias, gorgeous Cannas. showy Gladioli, Japanese Iris Hardy Lilies, sparkling 
Montbretias. Chinese Nerines, charming Oxalis, sweet Kanunculus, fragrant Tuberoses, sev- 
eral hardy sweet-scented Climbers and others. The entire collection by express, prepaid, or by matil— 
together with plan for laying out the garden—for ONE DOLLAR. 

_ Wealsosend 50 BULBS, in smaller assortment, for 50 CENTS, or 25 BULBS for 30 CENTS, 
in 6 sorts. Also 25 BUTTERULY GLADIOULI fur 30 CENTS. 50 GLADIOLI for 60 CENTS; 
or 100 GLADIOLI for #1.00. express or postpaid. All of blooming size, and of choice colors. 

(= With each collection of 100 Bulbs and 100 Gladioli for %2.00, we add, free of charge, 4 rare 
Gloxinias or 4 Tuberous Begonias, or 2 Caladiums or 2 Lilies. SIX of any of the above collections for 
the price of FIVE. , 

With every order for $2.50 and $1.00 extra we will send GARDENING free for one year. 


NEW GOLDEN RAMBLER ROSE (Allister S. Gray), 35 cents. 
LORD PENZANCE SWEET BRIARS, 9 varieties, 35 cents each. 


Send for our Catalogues of New and Rare Plants and Bulbs not to be had elsewhere—such as New Justicia, 25 
cts.; Shamrock Pea, 25 cts.; Crimson Spirza, 20 cts.; Rose Acacia, 20 cts.; Asparagus Sprengeri. 40 cts.; New Yel- 
low Cobea, 20 cts.; Calanchoe Marmorata, 30 cts.; Caryopteris, 15 cts.; Green Chrysanthemum, 25 cts.; Chrysanthe- 
mum Wm. Simpson, 35 cts.: New Clematis. 30 cts ; New Geraniums. The Velvet Plant, 30 cts.; Yellow Ipomoea. 15 
cts.; Solanum Wendlandt. 30 cts ; Vitis Coignetiz. 40 cts.; Kudzy, 25 cts.; New Double Rudbeckia, 40 cts.; New 
Crimson Violet, 25 cts.: New Solanum. 15 cts.; New Roses, several sorts. KARE SKEDs, Dwarf Japanese 
Cherries, 60 cts.; Dwarf Japanese Maples, 50 cts. 

RARE BULBS, New American Cannas, New Dahlias, New Amaryllis, New Gladioli, Montbretias, 


Nerines, etc., etc 
12 Cacti $1.00; 5 for 50 cts. 
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CACTI. The largest collection in the United States. Book on Cacti, 10 cents. 
THE 2500 CANNAS “ITALIA” and ‘‘AUSTRIA,”’ AT 10 DOLLARS EACH. 


A. BLANC & CO., 314=316 N. 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ARDY ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, VINES, EVER- the tuest general assortment of Hardy Orna- 
GREENS, AND HARDY HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS, itustrated descriptive catalccue on applica: 


D illustrated descriptive catalogue on applic®- 
tion. Plans and estimates furnished. Send your list of needs for special rates. e 4 


|THE READING NURSERY, JACOB W. MANNING, Proprietor, READING, MASS. 
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The Demand for SLUG SHOT Sustained 16 Years. 


From Ocean to Ocean Across the Continent Hammond’s Slug Shot has been 


used in Field and Garden, to KILL 


POTATO BUGS, CURRANT WORMS, CABBAGE WORMS, ROSE AND PEAR SLUGS, CUT 


WoORIIS, SOW BUGS, CUCUMBER FLEAS, &c. 
NO HARM IN USE HAS COME TO MAN, BEAST OR FOWL. 





Slug Shot is put up in 5 and 10 pound packages, also in bulk, net, 235. kegs, 125; in 1 pound canisters and cartons. 


For pamphlet, address B. HAMMOND, FISHKILL-ON-HuUDSON, N. Y. 


SOLD BY THE SEED DEALERS OF AMERICA. 





We have an unusuall Large 
& fine stock of hardy Palmas, 
Shrubbery. Trees, Vines and 
all manner of plants for house 
lawn, orchard. Fruit trees, 
economic plants, ferns, or- 
chids. bamboos. cactus. etc., 
-/} for every situation and for 
every climate. Plants sent 
/ safely toall parts of the world 
We pack by mail and pay post- 
age at catalogue rate, or send 
Jarger plants by express or 
freight. Send for large cata- 


logue. S RKASONER BROS.,. Oneco, Fla. 
SO REST OF THE SERGON 9 
BEST OF THE SEASON 


FREE TO ALL $ 
J 


Nursery $ 
Catalogue 


Samuel G, Moon, Morrisville, Bucks Go., Pa. 


Weeds @20O70288 


, EVERGREENS, 


to wv Largeststock in Amer- 
y * ica, including 


‘Colorado Blue Spruce 


Bh 
sh and Douglas Spruce 
“gae © of Colorado. 

“5 Also Ornamental, 
Vue, Shadeand Forest Trees, 
Tree Seeds, Etc. 
ah \ toy eR. DOUGLAS & SONS, 
Sl Waukegan, Ill. 


1840. QLD COLONY NURSERIES, — 1896. 


Hardy Shrubs, Trees, Vines, Ever= 
greens and Perennials...... 


A large and fine stock of well-rooted plants, 
rown in a sandy loam. Good plants, best sizes 
or planting; very cheap. 

Priced Catalogue free on application. 


B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass. 


ORCHIDS. & 


12 Best free growing and profuse flow- 
ering Orchids for amateurs, for $10.00. 


WII. MATHEWS, Utica, N. Y. 


PLEASE MENTION GARDENING. 


cat tceinveaeer, F LOWERS 


Illustrated Catalogue. We beat the world. 
Box 2, Good & Reese Co., Springfield, O. 


By Mail for 50 Cents, 


25 plants of our superh collection of 
Bugnot and Giant Pansies; 60 plants 


for %1.00......2.6. 
DANIEL K. HERR, Box 496, Lancaster, Pa. 


grow easier from seed than you think. 
Try it. One collection of 5 different 
varieties, including cultural directions 


50c. One collection of 12 different va- 
rieties of imported flower seeds in plain packets, 50c. 
J. L. SCHILLER, Rutherford. N. J. 


15 CANNA Named sort for $1, 50 Cannas in f0 

named varieties $5, 20 unnamed Can- 
nas $1. 100 for 4, all postpaid; send for catalogue. A. 
BLANC & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


When you write an 
advertiser please state 
that you saw the adv. 
in GARDENING. 










































Large Flowering 


CHINESE PRIMROSES 


THAt these lovely flowers have not been 
cultivated more is due to the*high price 
of the seed. Primulas are shy seeders, and 
their culture for the seed has not been a pay- 
ing venture. A method has now been devised 
to grow the plants outdoors, and we have 
contracted with the best growers of Primulas, 
and are now in position to offer the Choicest 
Seed, twenty varieties mixed, at 15 cents per 
packet of 100 seeds. Directions for culture 
on each packet. 

4@-Our 116-page Catalogue for 1896 contains 
besides a general line of Vegetable Seeds, 
Plants, Bulbs and Tools the best and most 
carefully edited descriptive list of Flower 
Seeds ever published in America, FREE, if 
you mention GARDENING. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, 


New York: CHICAGO: 
26 Barclay St. 84 & 86 Randolph St. 


3.1638 Acres NUT AND FRUIT CULTURE vear. 1896 


MorR#E PROFITABLE than WHEAT or COTTON, with less LABOR and RISK. Send 
for catalogue illustrating and describing best varieties. ALPHA, the earliest Chestnut, 
opens Sept. 5th to 10th without frost; RELIANCH, the most productive; PARRYS’ 
GIANT, the largest, six inches around; PARAGON, RIDGELEY and others. 
| STARR, “the perfection of early Apples.” BISMARCK, fruits at two years’ old; 
| PARLIN’S BEAUTY, the handsomest; LINCOLN CORELESS, KOONCE, GOL- 
} DEN RUSSET, ANGEL and other Pears. JAPAN QUINCE COLUMBIA, a hand- 
some shrub, producing a VALUABLE fruit unequaled for jelly. 

SMALL FRUITS, RARE NOVELTIES, and VALUABLE introductions, JAPAN 

BERRIES, FRUIT, SHADE and ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


PARRYS’ POMONA NURSERIES, PARRY, NEW JERSEY. 


\ N 

















INAMERICA1\G0 PAGES 
‘CATALOGUE FREE. 


LLLWANGER K BARRY & 


_ [tount. Hope NURSERES | 





LILIES 12 Lilies. such as Auratum, Elegans, Specio- 

sum, Pardalinum, Candidum,. Longiflorum 
Umbellatum, Splendens, etc.. by mail, for $1. five for Coignetiae 40c. Crimson Rambler Rose 2Uc, all 4new 
60c. A. BLANC & CO., Philadelphia, Pa.; send tor cat- hardy plants for #1, by mail. A. BLANC & CO, Phil- 
alogue, adelphia, Pa. 


BARGAINS fowbie’ Golden rtudbectia. We, Vitis 
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A GHEAP, NEAT AND SUBSTANTIAL TRELLIS. 

In growing twining vines against a 
house wall, especially those cut to the 
ground each year, if a strong twine is not 
used (and I use it a great deal, as when 
cleaning up time comes in the fall one can 
take it down so easily and use fresh 
string the next spring) it becomes neces- 
sary to use some trellis that is non-ob- 
trusive to the eye when bare and unoccu- 
pied. The method so commonly used of 
taking the proper length of chicken fence 
wire and slanting it up against the wall 
to become swayed and distorted by the 
wind is not in keeping with the neatness 
that should be characteristic ofall homes. 
I lately put up a trellis that so p'eased 
me, andI am the one most interested, that 
Iimagined among the many readers of 
GARDENING some one might like to “go 
and do likewise.’’ My trellisis six feet wide 
and ten feet high from the water-table, 
which at this point is two feet above the 
ground. I used three planed scantlings 
two by three and one-half inches, cut ten 
feet long. These were placed upright 
against the wall three feet apart and rest- 
ing upon the water-table, and spiked 
firmly in place, the outer edge standing 
out from the face of the wall three and 
one-half inches. On top of these, extend- 
ing the six feet across, was placed another 
scantling. You might compare it to a 
double door frame, with the water-table 
as athreshold. Galvanized iron staples 
were driven in one foot apart in all the 
scantlings and the edge of the water- 
table Seventy cents’ worth of twisted 
galvanized wire was run through the 
staples diagonally, forming a one foot 
mesh. The scantlings had been painted 
the color of the wall, and ata short dis- 
tance was hardly noticeable. 

ORNAMENTED CLOTHES POLES. 

Mr. J. W. Elliott’s picture of a vine on 
a clothes line post gives us all something 
to think of. Perhaps that solves the 
servant-girl question so perplexing to the 
suburbanite. Ifshe can pick a posy while 
hanging out the washing it may be an in- 
centive that will induce her to remain 
long enough to send for hertrunk. The 
idea of utilizing the posts is a good one, 
especially ifthe posts be placed irregu- 
larly here and there instead of forming a 
square. I am going to adopt the idea, 
but will use a short galvanized chain 
stapled into the post, having a ring at 
the end. Ifthe vine becomes somewhat 
bushy at the top the chain can hang out 
through the vine and be readily reached. 

Highland Park, Il. W. C. Ecan. 


GENISTA—GYTISUS. 

DEAR Sir:—Please clear my mind from 
the muddle it is now in regarding the 
difference between genista and cytisus. A 
friend has a plant that he calls cytisus, 
but which I have always known as 
genista. Jab G: 

We presume the yellow flowered shrub 
so abundantly grown by florists for their 
Easter trade and so freely used at that 
time for home and church decoration is 
the plant that prompted your question. 
Its technical or proper botanical name is 
Cytisus canariensis, but it is generally 
known as genista, using this word as an 
English and not a botanical name for it. 
The same licence occurs in the case of many 
other plants, for instance lemon verbena, 
which generically is not Verbena, Lady 
Washington geranium, which botanically 
is Pelargonium and so on. Your friend 
uses the true botanical name (Cytisus), 
and you the accepted English one 
(genista) which is also the true botanical 
name for a near of kin genus. 


May 1, 








HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 


We can supply any of the following books, postpaid, at the prices given: 


How to Grow Cur FLoweErs (Hunt). 
—The only book on the subject. Itisa 
thoroughly reliable work by aneminently 
successful practical florist. Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GREENHOvusSe CONSTRUCTION (Taft).—It 
tells the whole story about how to build, 
and heat a greenhouse, be it large or 
small, and that too ina plain, easily un- 
derstood, practical way. It has 118 
illustrations, $1.50. 

BULBS AND TUBEROUS ROOTED PLANTS 
(Allen).—Over 300 pages and 75 illustra- 
tions. A new work bya specialist in this 
line. Tells about lilies, cannas, dahlias, 
hyacinths, tulips; and allmanner of bulbs 
and how to grow them indoors and out- 
sides, summer and winter. $2.00. 

MusHrooms: How To Grow THEM 
(Falconer).—The only American book on 
the subject, 29 illustrations. Written by 
a practical mushroom grower who tells 
the whole story so tersely and plainly 
that a child can understand it. Thisbook 
has increased mushroom growing in this 
country three fold in three years. $1.50. 

SuccEss IN MARKET GARDENING (Raw- 
son).—Written by one of the most promi- 
nent and successful market gardeners in 
the country, and who has the largest 
glasshouses for forcing vegetables for 
market in America. Outdoor and indoor 
crops are treated. Llustrated, $1.00. 

THE Rose (Ellwanger).—The standard 
work on roses in thiscountry and written 
from a field affording the widest experi- 
ence in practical knowledge and opportu- 
nities for comparison, and where every 
variety of rose ever introduced is or has 
been grown. $1.25. 

THE BIGGLE BERRY Book (Biggle).—A 
condensed treatise on the culture of straw- 
berries, raspberies, currants and goose- 
berries; with truthful coloredillustrations 
of 25 varieties of strawberries, 8 rasp- 
berries, 5 currants, and 5 gooseberries; 
35 illustrations in black and white; and 
portraits of 33 of the most noted berry 
growers all over the country. 50cts. 

THE PROPAGATION OF PLANTs (Fuller). 
—An illustrated book of about 350 pages. 
It tells us how to propagate all manner 
of plants, hardy and tender from an oak 
to a geranium, and describes every pro- 
cess—grafting, budding, cuttings, seed 
sowing, etc., with every manipulation 
pertaining to the subject It is the voice 
of practical experience, by one of the most 
brilliant horticulturists living. $1.50. 

MANvRES (Sempers).—Over 200 pages; 
illustrated. It tells all about artificial, 
farmyard and other manures, what they 
are and what they are good for, the dif- 
ferent manures for the different crops and 
the different soils, how to apply them, 
and how much to use and all in sucha 
{ . ° 
plain way that no one can misunderstand 
it. The author is an active, practical, 
horticultural chemist. 50 cents. 

DICTIONARY OF GARDENING (Nicholson). 
—An inimitable work. An encyclopedia 
of horticulture. It is the ready book of 
reference for all cultivated plants, includ- 
ing the most obscure genera and species 
as well as the most familiar. It is stand- 
ard authority onnomenclature. An Eng- 
lish work but as much appreciated here 
asin Europe. Four volumes. $20.00. 

THE GARDEN’s Story (Ellwanger).—A 
delightful book portraying the beauties 
and pleasures of gardening in the most 


fascinating style; itiseminently practical, 
and useful too, for the author loves, 
knows and grows the plants he writes 
about; and has a field for observation 
and practice second to none in the coun- 
try. Price $1.50. 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of 
(Downing). $5.00. 
Fruit Garden (Barry). $2.00. 
Small Fruit Culturist (Fuller). $1.50. 
Gardening for Profit (Henderson). 


America 


$2.00. 

Practical Floriculture (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

On the Rose (Parsons) $1.00. 


Truck Farming at the South (Oemler). 
$1.50. 


Window Flower Garden (Heinrich). 75c, 
Ornamental Gardening (Long). $2.00- 


ArT Out OF Doors (Van Rensselaer) — 
Hints on good taste in gardening. $1 50. 


THE FLOWERS OF JAPAN and the Art of 
Floral Arrangement. Colored and plain 
plates. (Conder.) $12 50. 


SWEET SCENTED FLOWERS AND FRA- 
GRANT LEAVES (McDonald). A very in- 
teresting subject handled in a popular 
and masterly way. $1.50. 


BoranicaL DicTIONARY (Paxton). His- 
tory and culture of plants kn wn in gar- 
dens. New and enlarged edition, $7.20. 


THE WILD GARDEN (Robinson). How 
to make alloutdoors beautiful, more espe- 
cially the wilder and rougher parts of the 
grounds about our homes, by the great- 
est master in that art. Splendidly illu - 
trated from life. $4.80. 


How To KNow THE WILD FLOWERS 
(Dana). Guide to the names, haunts and 
habits of our common Wild Flowers. 
Illustrated. $1.75: 


ACCORDING TO SEASON (Dana).—Talks 
about the Flowers in the order of their 
appearance in the woods or fields. $0.75. 


THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN (Robin- 
son).—This is the best book on outdoor 
ornamental gardening extant. It deals 
with hardy flowers of all kinds, and tells 
us how to grow them and how to plant 
them to secure the most perfect growth 
and charming results; it enumerates and 
describes most every plant of the kind 
worth growing; it has 832 pages and 
many hundreds of illustrations. Its 
author is the greatest master in orna- 
mental gardening who ever lived. Price 
$6.00. : 

PLANT BREEDING (Prof. Bailey).—Deals 
with variation in and crossing of plants, 
and the origin of garden varieties, etc., 
293 pages. $1.00. 

THE HORTWCULTURIST’S RULE-BOOK 
(Prof. Bailey).—A compendium of useful 
information for all interested in fruit, 
vegetable or flowergrowing. 302 pages. 
75 cents. 

THE Sow (Prof. King).—Its nature, 
relations and fundamental principles of 
management, 303 pages. 75 cents. 

Volumes 1 and 2 of GARDENING.—Bound 
in half leather, beautifully illustrated, 
$2.25 each. Vol. 3, bound in style uni- 
form with Vols.1 and 2, price $3.25 post- 
paid. The set of three by express, not 
prepaid, $7.00. These three volumes, 
with their complete indexes, are alone 
an exceedingly valuable horticultural 
library. 


We ure prepared to furnish any other book on any horticultural subject. 
Please mention what you wish to get in this line. 


THE GARDENING GO., Monon Building, Ghicago. 
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HITCHINGS & CO. 


Established 50 Years. 


Horticultural Architects and Builders 


And Largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 








St., 
ILL. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


No Coils or Cast Iron Sections. 
Wilks Mfg. Co., 12 &,Siintes 


FOR GREENHOUSES, snntr on 


All Steel. 





Pen Se 


The Hig« st Award Recéived at the World’s Fair for Pbciieaiternl dies teaty Greenhouse 
When writing mention Gardening. Construction and Heating Appratus. 


Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palm Houses, etc., poeuted complete with our Patent 


Iron Hrame Construction 
JOHN t MONINGER C0 SEND FOUR CENTS FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES. 
t ' 


233 Tlercer Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





WILKS water HEATER. 











Cypress wits 
sircererousemeen H. TM. HOOKER COPIPANY, 
4l2 Construction Pee : 57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO. 


to 


422 Material. GLASS FOR GREENHOUSES. —a 


Hawthorne Ave., 2 
Chicago, Hl Plate, Window and Art Glass, Paints, Oils, Etc. 
When writing mention Gardening. 
THE ORIGINATORS OF THE STANDARD FLOWER POTS. Our capacity now is 


IF YOU 12,000,000 STANDARD FLOWER POTS 


re RrYHRHAR. jes>A full line of Bulb Pans. 


BRANCH send fox rie is. “The Whilldin Pottery Company, 


Randolph Ave. & Union St., Jersey City, N 713 TO 719 WHARTON ST 
LI KE Jackson Ave. & Pearson St., Long Island City, N.Y. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Announcement to Florists.__.—_!-\. 


We desire to announce the dissolution of the firm of Sipfle, Dopffel & Co.. and to introduce to the trade 
its successor. THE SYRACUSE POTTERY CO, which will be under the management of William Dopffel 
| G and Conrad Breltschwerth The business will be conducted as heretofore, except on a larger scale to 
meet the growing demand for our goods. We have accordingly enlarged our plant and capacity, and with 
unsurpassed facilities are now prepared to fill the largest order on short notice. Our latest improved 
machines are turning out the best and most serviceable flower pots in the market, and assuring you of 


our intention to lead in further improvements, we solicit a continuance of your patronage in the belief 
that we can supply just what Is needed at a price and in a manner satisfactory to all. 


Send for price list and samples, and we know you wlllgiveusanorder. ....... 
PLEASE SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., Office 403 N. Salina St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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About Ail The Fun There is 


in farming nowadays is preparing for the future. 
Permanent fences should be built of Page Woven 
Wire, and when good times come, be ready to give 
your whole attention to business. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


Bound Volumes 


GARDENING. 


VALV ES, Vols. 1 and 2, bound in half leather 
i i I Jet ; 
FITTINGS in uniform style with complete indexes 


AND EMERSON i Show; rey ] $2.25 each, postpaid. . 
VENTILATING Vol. 3, bound in style uniform with 


APPARATUS. | PATENT BINDER i | Hendon whet Vols. 1 and 2, price $3.25 postpaid. 



















































































0 ‘A FILE HR Price, The set of three volumes by express, 
| COLDWELL-~ ™ And Permanent Al 75 ¢ : not prepaid, $7.00. These three vol- 
| WILCOX CO., | |@ Binding for Music, 7, 7 : umes, with their complete indexes, are 

—\/ Newburgh, N. Y. : of Goda Benes ra alone an exceedingly valuable horti- 
When writing mention Gardening. ii of F'abries, etc. MW On Cl. cultural library. 
mn \ TCA 


3 BEGONIAS and 3 GLOXINIAS for 50 cts, 


4 Con Phik for 50c 65 fancy Caladiums 50c. A. BLANC 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; send for catalogue. 





THE GARDENING CO. 
Monon Building, CHICAGO. 
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DON’T buy worthless nursery 


stock and WASTE many years of 
VALUABLE TIME waiting results 


and finally lose yourMONEY. 
But send to the 


OON 


Company who have the 


FINEST NURSERY STOCK 


at Reasonable Prices. 
New Catalog for 1896. Send for one. Free. 
Estimates furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


THE WM. H. MOON COMPANY, Morrisville, Pa. 


FLOWER POTS. 


STANDARD 


You will make a mistake if you place your 
orders for flower pots this Spring without 
first receiving our estimates for same. 

Our plant is now the Largest in the World. 
Our stock unlimited. Our goods equaled 
by none. 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 
North Cambridge, Mass. 


OURRANT BUSHES. 


Strong, 5 year Cherry, 50c. per doz.; $3 per 100 
1 year Cherry, 35c. per doz.; $2 per 100 


Helianthus multiflorus plenus. 


The double Perennial Sunflower, 5 cts. each; 
40 cts. per dozen. 


Goreopsis lanceolata. 


5 cts. each; 40 cts. per dozen. HARDY PLANTS 
A SPECIALTY. Send list of your wants, and 
get my prices. 


W. C. JENNISON, Natick, Mass. 


ORTON (Phoenix) NURSERY. . 
o Acres. Thirteen Greenhouses. 


Trees Plants 


We offer a large and fine stock of every tease pn 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Vines, Small Fruits, Hedge Plants, 
Fruit and Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced 
Catalogue mailed free. Hstablished 1852. 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Suc. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Ti. 


FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


26 Geraniums, siugle or double, fine ones. 

26 Fuchsias, leading varieties, single or double. 
26 Begonias, flowering and ornamentals, 

30 Chrysanthemums, all prize winners, 

24 Finest Double Fringed Petunias. 

26 Everblooming Roses. 

12 French Cannas. 


Free by mail. 
1007 Walnut Street, 











24 Hardy Phlox, assorted. 


Cc. C. NANZ, 
Owensboro, Ky. 


SPEGIAL BARGAINS IN BULBS. 


12 Lilies $1, all distinct, 5 for 50c. 5 Begonias in 
5 colors 40c_ 5 Amaryllis 5 colors, 50c. & GJoxinias 
502. 5 Dahtias 50c. 5 Fancy Caladiums 50c. 5 
Cannas 5 sorts. 40c. 3 Callas 3 sorts. 40¢c 10 Mont- 
bretias 25c. 100 Gladioli $1: 50 for 60c; 25 for 30c., 
blooming size. 100 Bulbs in 15 sorts. #1; 50 for 60c: 
25 for 30c. Send for Catalogue of New and Rare 
Plants. Bulbs, Cacti, etc. free. Book on Cacti 116 
ay 10e. 


- BLANC & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Northern Grown Acclimated Strain 

Finest of Sweet Potatoes, as superior to 

Oe se as sweet corn is to field. 

AM, finest and sweetest of all. 

BUSH SUS AM. SLi Sacaciee of the age. Kxotic 
Fruits for the tropical orchard house a specialty. 


ROSE VALLEY NURSERIES, 
Send for list. Dongola, Ml. 


When you write an 
advertiser please state 
that you saw the adv. 
in GARDENING. 

















LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
Horticultural Architects <® Builders, 


STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING Se EOE: 


Plans and estimates furnished on application. 2” Sa een 6 





Largest builders of Greenhouse Structures. Six highest Awards at the World’s Fair. 
&3"Send Four Cents Postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


LORD & BURNH AM CO., Architectural Office, 


160 FIFTH AVE.,, cor. 21st St.. 
Factory: NEW YORK CITY. 


Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
When writing mention Gardening. 
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“Everything that is Successful 
Is unsuccessfully Imitated.”’ 


Another hot water heater may be labeled “Little Giant.” 
Another may look (outwardly) like the “Little Giant.”’ To= 
have imitators is another proof of the “Little Giant’s’’ = 
goodness. Only good goods are imitated. Te be on thes : 
safe side see that the “‘Little Giant’? Heater you purchase= 
bears the name 
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‘‘We Heat the World.” NEW YORK: 94 Center St. CHICAGO: 84 Lake St.: 5 
Roses, Evergreens, Hardy 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL New Catalogue, beautifully illustrated. Fyree to regular 
r + customers, to others 10c. for postage. 
Established over Half a Century ago. 
1 consultation made. References ! 


Plants. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
When writing mention Gardening. 
Planting plansand specifica- | ib Wl N al SS Ci a pe Hi Me ch | ile C Ec 
| and full information on inquiry. | 


American Botler Company © 
TRE ES Small Fruits, Grapes, Shrubs, 

LARGEST AND CHOICEST COLLECTIONS IN AMERICA. 
Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
; 7 Ss 
Cllictt— 7 

tions furnished and visits for ; 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Andorra Nurseries 


WILLIAM WARNER HARPER, Ianager, Chestnut Hill, PHILA., PA. 


90 Acres of well=grown Trees, Shrubs, Roses and Fruit 
—— SPECIALTIES: 


Specimen Ornamental Trees, 


LARGE | 
- Hardy Rhododendrons and Azaleas. 
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$2.00 A YEAR. 
24 NUMBERS. 


Vol. IV. 


SINGLE Copy 
10 CENTs. 














Trees and Shrubs. 








THE BEAGH PLUM. 
(Prunus maritima.) 


The beach plum is a big bushy shrub or 
a small bushy tree found wild in abund- 
ance in sandy banks along the seashore. 
There is a current impression that the 
beach plum grows only three or four 
feet high, but this is wrong; we had it 
fifteen feet high at Tosoris, and when 
we used to cut it back, young growths 
two to three feet long would shoot up 
in a year. Along the seacoast at Do- 
soris it was quite plentiful. As a wild 
plant it is one of our most beautiful 
shrubs and fortunately, it is perfectly 
at home in cultivated grounds. In the 
garden it roots well, grows well, looks 





THE BEACH PLUM (Prunus maritima). 


well all summer, blooms with the ut- 
most profusion, and later on ripens a 
heavy crop of little purple plums. Al- 
though the fruit is edible and gathered 
and used for preserves, it isn’t a plum the 
small boy will ever hanker after; and it is 
as much insect stung and wormy as are 
any other plums we know of. 

Our illustration is from a photograph 
of a piece of a bank of these plum trees in 
full bloom at Dosoris and taken two 
years ago. The flowers are small, white, 
and produced in such abundance on the 
still leafless branchlets as to give the 
shrubbery the appearance of a bank of 
snow. 

For seaside planting, that is, for places 
where the salt water may now and then 
wash over the roots, we have nothing 
better for use than the beach plum It 
stands pruning well. And strange tosay, 
although a denizen of our sandy sea- 
shores, it likes good garden ground when 


it can get it, but is grateful for a foothold 
anywhere. 

Perhaps a leaf from our diar written 
at the time when this photograph was 
taken may be interesting to some of our 
readers, as it wil show what other trees 
and shrubs were in bloom at the same 
time as was the beach plum. 

May 5, ’94. Fine weather, very dry. 
Prunus maritima (beach plum) in fine 
flower, but hardly atits best; not fragrant. 
No leaves vet. 

Prunus spinosa fl. pl. (double-flowering 
sloe)—at best in flower, and leating out 
nicely. . 

Prunus Mume from Japan, large pink 
flowers; about past. 

Prunus Maacki, Siberian bird cherry; 
grand. Flowers larger and sweeter than 
those of any other bird cherry. 

Prunus Americana, trees are perfect 
snowhills of white flowers; leaves not 
yet. 
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Prunus angustifolia, trees a cloud of 
little whi e flowers, only striking because 
of their quantity. 

Prunus pumila, from the Black Hills, 
very full of white flowers. 

Prunus Pissardii was very full and 
beautiful, but now all past. 

Prunus pseudo-cerasus fl. pl., large 
double white and pink flowers, which 
had been superb, but are now past their 
best. 

Prunus nana in good flower, 

Prunus Myrobalana, white, going past. 

Prunus Pennsylvanica, in white spirea- 
like umbels, in perfection and most plen- 
tiful. 

Prunus tomentosus, pink, past. 

Garden plum trees are past th ir best 
bloom; so are cherry trees; peach, nec- 
tarine and apricot trees are past; pear 
blossoms are at their best; and apple 
blossoms beginning to open. 

Pyrus Japonica (Japan quince) in all its 
floral glory everywhere and in every vari- 
ety. 

Pyrus arbutifolia, not quite out yet. 

Pyrus Parkmannii at best, splendid. 

Pyrus floribunda in many varieties 
most lovely; in fact the climson tips of 
the flower buds are prettier than the 
open blossoms. 

Pyrus Malus ff. pl., double-flowered ap- 
ples, opening but not quite out yet. 
Aren’t they lovely. 

Halesia tetraptera and H. Meehani 
showing many buds, but none of them 
have changed to wh te yet. 

Berberis ‘‘Hakodata,” very free; pale 
yellow flowers, not quite out yet. B. 
stenophylla, opening, not quite hardy. 
B. Thunbergii in full flower and leaf, and 
some of last year’s berries still hanging 
on to the bushes. 

Rhodora Canadensis in good flower, so 
also is Andromeda polifolia. Rhododen- 
dron Vaseyi is in fine bloom, and some 
days ahead of any other of the azalea sec- 
tion. 

Ribes sanguineum, a little past its best. 

Eleagnus longipes full of little scurfy 
yellow silvery blossoms which because of 
their great multitude make the plant really 
good looking when it is in bloom. 

Ho se chestnut trees leafing out, but 
none in bloom yet, 

The Norway maples full of umbels of 
greenish flower are quite conspicuous; 
leaf-buds are bursting, too. 

Lilacs, many of them are showing color 
but none of them are open. 

The fragrant bush honeysuckles, also 
Standish are past, but Lonicera ccerulea, 
not pretty, is in full flower. 

Kerrias, single and double, plain and 
variegated leaved, are in good flower. 
Flowering currant, yellow, at best. 

Red bud, Japanese, at best; the Ameri- 
can species is barely out ye . 

Flowering dogwood, turning to white, 
but blossoms not fully developed. 

Deutzia parviflora and D. gracilis are 
in about the same stage of advancement 
but won't be open for some days tocome. 


Fothergilla alnifolia, every little branch- 
let is tippe¢ with a white furry ball of 
blossoms 

Rhodotypes kerrioides, good, but not 
at best. 

Daphne Genkwa, the blue daphne from 
Japan, at best; its leafless stems covered 
up close with bluish pretty flowers are 
verv striking. 

Xanthorrhiza apiifolia (shrub yellow 
root) quite full of clustered bunches of 
chocolate blossoms. Although not a 
showy plant, because of its many flowers 
and their long-lasting nature this is a 
very desirable little shrub. 

The mahonia or evergreen barberry in 





shady places still has a few flowers, but 
as a rule its golden blossoms have fallen. 

Xanthoceras sorbifolia is laden with 
prominent racemes, but the blossoms are 
barely open. 

Rubus deliciosus in fine bloom but not 
at best. 

Japan maples are leafing out, more 
striking in their foliage colors than most 
shrubs in their blossoms. 

The staphyleas are opening, so are the 
Chinese wistarias in warm sunny expos- 
ures and the double flowering almonds 
are very beautiful. 

Coronilla Emerus is laden with little 
crimson-tipped yellow pea flowers. 

Calycanthuses are in bloom, so are the 
green Celastris Orixa, and several spirzeas 
as Thunbergii and the double prunifolia. 

Among the early viburnums in bloom 
are Lantana and its variety rugosa. 

To help us remember the season we 
may also mention a few of the common- 
est hardy perennials making a show then. 
They contained moss pinks, Orobus ver- 
nus, Iceland poppy, white cucullata vio- 
lets, golden al'vssum, evergreen candytuft, 
Veronica gentianoides, Anemone sylves- 
tris, Stellaria Holostea, Siberian large- 
leaved saxifrages, Canada and Siberian 
columbines, pansies, etc. 


VITIS GOIGNETIAE. 

Apropos of your note about this Japan- 
ese vine, page 245, I would say regarding 
the color of its leaves in the fall, that 
some plants have been here for three or 
four years, and the foliage of none of 
them has so far changed color at all any- 
more than if it had been of ordinary 
grape vines. Why these plants failto take 
on bright color 1am unable to say. The 
stock came from Prof. Sargent 

Philadelphia. J. MEEHAN. 

Prof. Sargent in his Forest Flora of 
Japan speaks of it as ‘‘the noble Japanese 
grape vine,” and in his magazine Garden 
and Forest writes: ‘‘No climbing plant, 
except, perhaps, the Ampelopsis tricuspi- 
data or Veitchit of the same country, 
compares at this time (November) in 
brilliancy of the foliage with the grape 
vine of northern Japan, Vitis Coignetiz. 
* * In the forests of Yezo, V. Coignetiz 
climbs into the tops of the tallest trees, 
filling them with its enormous leaves, 
which in autumn assume the most bril- 
liant hues of scarlet. In this country it 
appears to be perfectly hardy, and 
promises to present in autumn as brilliant 
a spectacle as it doesinits nativecountry. 
It is both in the size of its foliage and 
autumn coloring, a much more desirable 
ornamental plant than any of our 
American grape vines; and it can be 
planted to advantage wherever sufficient 
space can be given it to climb among tall 
trees or to cover large arbors or other 
edifices.” 

HOW TO MAKE A NATURAL ARBOR. 

There are several fast-growing weeping 
trees, that can easily be trained into suit- 
able forms for natural arb rs,the English 
weeping ash and Teas’ weeping mulberry 
being among them. Agreatdeal d pends 
upon starting them right, but the chief 
difficulty is to obtain specimens grafted 
high enough. They should be worked at 
least seven feet high—most of those on 
the market are seldom over five, conse- 
quently worthless for arbor spec mens. 

First get your tree. When you accom- 
plish this, you are extremely lucky, and 
well on the road to success. Plant it in 
gvod soil in some out-of-the-way place— 
not in its permanent home, for it is to be 
in an ungainly looking harness for a time, 


Head it in well, and fasten the main trunk 
to astout stake to hold it firm. Place 
four posts, eight feet high above ground, 
and five feet apart, in the form of asquare, 
the tree being in the center. Run four 
strips across the tops of the posts, thus 
connecting all by a square band. Then 
nail narrow strips of wood across from 
one of the sides to the opposite one, on 
top, and one foot apart. These strips 
should be about twelve inches above the 
top of the tree. Cultivate the soilaround 
the tree often and thoroughly and mulch 
in the fall with good manures, thus en- 
couraging vigorous growth. As the new 
growth extends hold it out at right 
angles to the trunk and parallel to the 
frame above by fastening it up loosely 
with thick soft string, dividing and spac- 
ing the branches so as to form a disk. 
When they have reached out tar enough 
to please you, let them droop and extend 
downwards. The main branches, being 
kept out straight, will after fhe ripening 
of wood for one season, remain perma- 
nently extended and form the stationary 
ribs of your arboreal umbrella. 

In a tew years the tree will be ready for 
removal to its permanent home. Choose 
early spring for its removal, give it a hole 
at least five feet in diameter and three 
deep. If you want a good structure you 
must build a good foundation. Move 
carefully, and when in place, if an ash, 
cut all growth back to theextreme end of 
the horizontal arms, and afterwards, if 
necessary, cut an opening into the arbor. 

The Weeping mulberry is more easily 
moved, and all the recessary trimming 
will be to cut a door in the drooping 
branches. W. E. Ecan. 


TROPIGAL GONIFERS. 


I write to you for some information 
that I have tried to obtain from every 
source at my command. I have quite a 
collection of coniteree on my place here 
and I have recently determined to add, if 
obtainable, a number of the tropical and 
half hardy conifers to be grown in tubs 
and ‘“‘plunged out’’in summer. Can you 
advise me of any source to which I can 
apply for specimens of the various 
araucarias, cryptomerias, agathis, 
Pinus patula, etc.? Is it possible to 
obtain such specimens from any nursery, 
or do they to be picked up singly here 
and there? ABB: 

Stratford, Conn. 

Ans. Write to James Veitch & Sons, 
King’s Road, Chelsea, London, England, 
telling them exactly what you want and 
how much money you are willing to 
spend for these things, and let them get 
the trees for you. Only a few kinds of 
these trees are carried in stock by nursery- 
men, they have got to hunt up and get 
the others wherever they can find them, 
but itis far better to let Veitch’s people 
do this than bother with the thing your- 
self. No firm in the nursery or any other 
business stands higher than the above. 
You should get Veitch’s book, ‘‘A Manual 
of Coniferz,’’ it will give you all the in- 
formation you want as regards the 
various tropical and extra-tropical coni- 
terous trees of the world. 


THE WisTARIAS Won’r BLoom —R. P., 
Dayton, Ohio, writes: ‘‘Why do not our 
Chinese wistarias blossom? I have 10 or 
12 vines consisting of the best varieties— 
white and purple—bought from most reli- 
able dealers, and all are strong and vig- 
orous, and from 5 to 8 years old; they 
have a southern and western exposure 
with plenty of room to grow—but so far 
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not a single truss of flowers has appeared 
on any of them.” 

Wistarias, especially when grown in 
deep, rich ground and making luxuriant 
growth, often make much wood and live 
through a good many years before they 
begin to bloom, but after they do start 
to flower they are likely to continue to 
blossom year after year uninterruptedly. 
Wistarias should thrive well enough with 
you so far as exposure goes; if they are 
over luxuriant stint the supplies and 
pack the ground firm; if of slow growth 
rather unfasten the ground and keep it 
heavily watered in summer. It often 
happens, too, that seedlings—that is. 
young plants raised from seed—are far 
more slow to bloom than are those raised 
from layers. 
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BEDDING PLANTS. 

The varieties of bedding plants outside 
of geraniums are as great as could be de- 
sired. The parks, of course, are an excep- 
tion and people often come here and call 
for plants ‘“‘because we have hunted over 
the whole city and can’t get them no- 
where.”’ 

Next after geraniums, sweet alyssum 
is most seen, and especially the double 
form of it, which does equally well on the 
heavy clay soil as on sandv ground; this 
is more than can be said about the single 
varieties, they don’t give satisfaction on 
our heavy soil. Heliotropes as bedders 
do not seem to be quite showy enough, 
but they are splendid for mixing with 
other plants in the flower stands or bas- 
kets. 

Lantanas, especially the dwarf grow- 
ing forms, are good bedders, blooming 
profusely the whole season. For yellow, 
Golden Ball is one of the best, with Queen 
Victoria as pure white and Perfection for 
mixed colors (yellow and lilac). Agera- 
tun is certainly the best blue flower we 
have for continuous bloom, and is suita- 


ble both as a border plant and for beds of 
mixed colors. The dwarf forms of late 
years’ introduction are quite an improve- 
ment on the old variety A. Mexicanum. 
If a profusion of flowers is wanted, please 
note that excessive watering means few 
flowers and much foliage. Another blue 
flower that is used considerablv for bed- 
ding in a larger degree than the ageratum 
is the lobelia. Certainly it is beautiful, 
but its flowering period is rather too 
short for use in great masses. Those 
most in use are Crystal Palace and Em- 
peror William, and of the trailing speciosa 
for vases and baskets. 

Toremia Fournieri, a very beautiful 
border plant with blue and white flow- 
ers, deserves to be more popular than it is. 


Vinca rosea and its variety alba are 
other varieties that one seldom meets 
with. On account of their continuous 
blooming and easy culture they should 
not be missed in general bedding. 


Salvia splendens makes a beautiful 
bed, but is more desirable in the perennial 
border or among the shrubbery, as they 
do not come into flower before the latter 
part of the season. The variety Clara 
Bedman, that some of our seedsmen were 
booming last year is certainly not as 
good as splendens. 

Fuchsias are a failure for outdoor bed- 
ding in this climate. The only place I 
have seen them grown successfully is in a 
border along the north wall. If sucha 
situation can be had they are well worth 
trying. One of the best double white 
ones is Mrs. E. G. Hill. Phenomenal, 
a double purple, M. Alphand, single, vio- 
let and scarlet, speciosa, single, red and 
white, and Beauty of Exeter, double blue 
and pink, are fine sorts. 

Nierembergia frutescens, useful for bor- 
ders and mixed beds, is also very desira- 
ble in baskets and stands. The flowers 
are pale blue shaded to white and densely 
produced all summer. Frythrina crista- 
galli is fine for the perennial border and 
the shrubbery, it makes also a beautiful 
bed when massed, 3 to 4: feet highandisa 
vigorous grower. 


The feverfew (Matricaria inodora fore 
pleno) is very fine for bedding when re- 
placed with other plants after it is 
through flowering. Verbenas in all col- 
ors are undoubtedly fine bedders; they 
like to close up the season rather early. 

Marguerite carnations have of late 
years become quite an acquisition to our 
general list of bedding plants, and as 
they will flower from seed sown in early 
spring, the garden should never be with- 
out them. They are very pretty in the 
mixed border as well as in massing. 

Petunias are splendid bedders, both the 
single and double forms. It is surprising 
to see what an improvement has recently 
been effected in this plant. It is equally 
good for beds or flower stands. 

Another plant useful in the planting of 
flower stands is Mahernia odorata with 
small, golden, bell-shaped flowers. 

Gazania splendens, whose flowers are 
bright orange with a black and white 
spot at the base of each ray-floret is also 
good. This plant is likewise at home in 
the rockerv. 

Abronia umbellata, whose flowers are 
rosy pink, is fine for vases and rockery. 

Ivy-leaved geraniums are some of our 
best plants for the filling of vases and 
hanging baskets, and quite a number of 
varieties of merit are grown. Those 
mostly used are Count H. de Choiseul, 
(pale blush); Souvenir deCharles Turner, 
deep pink, almost scarlet, probably the 
best incultivation; Garden’s Glory, bright 
scarlet, and Jeanne d’ Arc, white. 


VINES SUITABLE FOR STANDS. 


German ivy—(Senecio mikanioides) is a 
veryrapid grower Thunbergiaalata has 
yellow flowers with dark purple center. 
Maurandya Barclayana with flowers of 
violet color is a strong believer in ‘‘the 
survival of the fittest.”” Cobza scandens 
is a rapid grower with dark purple cam- 
panula flowers, and is a splendid climber 
for the porch. Lophospermum scandens 
is a vigorous vine withrose purple flowers. 
Vinca major (periwinkle) and its varieties 
elegantissima and Harrisoni are the 
best vines for large flower stands. 
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Smaller vines or trailers for vases and 
baskets are Mesembryanthemum barba- 
tum, M cordifolium variegatum and M. 
crystallinum, all with tiny pink flowers 
and Othonna crassifolia, a very pretty 
trailer with small yellow flowers. 

Calceolaria rugosa although not a 
trailer is well adapted for filling vases. 
Its golden yellow flowers instills a con- 
siderable amount of life into our stands. 
Tropzolum, both the dwarf and taller 
varieties, seem to give best satisfaction 
when used in vases, For bedding I have 
never found them to give the amount of 
flowers claimed for them. I always had 
to be contented with leaves. Was I too 
good to them? 

Linaria cymballaria (Kenilworth ivy) 
with small flowers of a lilac hue. Huamu- 
lus Japonica variegata (Japanese hop) is 
better adapted for climbing on the porch 
than in vases. 

Rose geraniums if not attractiveasa 
bloomer are much wanted for bouquet 
green and should occupy a place in the 
mixed border. Use solanum Cornucopia 
for single plants on the lawn or in the 
perennial border. Cockscombs (Celosia 
cristata) are beautiful bedders, and espe- 
cially when mixed with such plants as 
Centaurea candidissima and Cineraria 
maritima, both having silver white foli- 
age. 

FOR MIXED BORDER OR MASSES. 

For the mixed border or for massing in 
separate beds the following plants can be 
raised by every one that will take the 
trouble to sow the seed either in the 
house or in a hotbed, and if early flowers 
are not desired they can be sown in the 
open ground whenever wanted. 

Godetias, calendulas, asters, coreopsis, 
Nicotiana affinis, browallia, cypress vine 
(doesn't like transplanting), cosmos, 
sweet peas (sow in the open ground), 
four o’clock, gaillardias, larkspur, mari- 
gold, ten weeks stocks, zinnias (the 
dwarf varieties, are very effective in 
masses or for bordering), sunflowers, sca- 
bios, poppies (sow in open ground), san- 
vitalia (fine for the rockery), portul cca 
(sow in open ground), pinks Dianthus 
sinensis, Drummond's phlox, balsams, 
bachelor buttons, Centaurea cyanus and 


snapdragons. 
EFFECTIVE FOLIAGE. 
Amarantus splendens and _ tricolor, 


Ricinus Zanzibarensis, a distinct class 
that surpasses in size and beauty all the 
other varieties Nicotiana purpurea and 
colossea. The latter makes a fine plant 
for single grouping ou thelawn. Musa 
ensete (Abyssinian banana) should first 
be started in a hotbed. If grown to per- 
fection its large leaves give a tropical 
appearance to the garden. 

Caladium esculentum is fine as a single 
specimen or as a border for canna beds. 
Variegated corn and the red and Yellow 
leaved Chilian beets are also effective for 
color in foliage. 

CANNAS. 

The plant that to-day both for its foli- 
age and flowers, be it single or in masses, 
almost takes the lead as a bedder is 
the canna. Aside from the chrysan- 
themum, no other plant has been more 
glorified by the hybridizer in the last ten 
vears than the canna, and still we keep 
guessing what will come next. The vari- 
eties we are growing foots up into the 
hundreds, but they have not all equal 
merits. 

For massing I prefer Mme. Crozy, scar- 
let; Eg-:ndale, crimson flowers and dark 
foliage; and Florence Vaughan, yellow, all 
about the same height. They are good 
to propagate and easy to take care of 
during the winter. Other varieties of 


good merits are M. Alphonse Bouvier, 


‘scarlet; Midway, rich vermilion; Chicago, 


scarlet; J. D. Cabos, rich apricot; Queen 
Charlotte, scarlet with golden border; 
Sophie Buchner, vermilion; J. C. 
Vaughan, rose, dark foliage; Flamingo, 
crimson; Gustave Senneholz (Paul Mar- 
quant), deep salmon and Star of ’91, scar- 
let, and the smallest of the type, making 
a splendid bed or border for the taller 
varieties. 
BEGONIA SEMPERFLORENS. 


Is another plant that has a future asa 
bedder. Its varieties are good bloomers 
and will grow in almost any position: 
they are easily propagated from seed and 
strong growers. The best of them is 
atropurpurea (Vernon); it has bright red 
flowers and beautiful dark red foliage. 
Equally good and for certain purposes 
better is the dwarf form of Vernon called 
compacta. 

ROSES. 

Of roses that give good satisfaction as 
bedders there is none like the Polyantha 
class, flowering as they do all summer, and 
their dwarf habit is a great point gained 
in bedding roses. Some good varieties 
are Clothilde Soupert, both the white 
and pink forms, and Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria, creamy white. Other free bloom- 
ing bedders are Meteor, crimson, Her- 
mosa, pink, and La France, rose. 


FINE FOLIAGE PLANTS. 


As foliage plants that can only be had 
by those who are fortunate to possess a 
conservatory, are acalyphas and crotons. 
Not enough praise can be given to these 
plants as bedders and it is to be hoped 
that they will occupy a prominent place 
in the gardenof the future. Other foliage 
plants useful for border or for variety ot 
foliage in vases, and easy to propagate, 
are the coleus, containing a number of 
varieties, of which the best dark one is 
Verschaffeltii. The iresinesare also desir- 
able for dark foliage in borders and rib- 
bons. For light colors we have golden 
pyrethrum, Gnaphalium margaritaceum 
(antennaria), and variegated stevia. 


CARPETING PLANTS. 


There still remain all those plants that 
have occupied so prominent a place in 
our bedding of bygone days [Unfortun- 
ately these days are not yet bygone.—Ep. | 
and are still used to a limited extent, and 
in geometrical gardening. I refer to the 
foliage plants used for carpet bedding. 
They include: 

DARK FOLIAGE. 

Alternanthera amabilis, and its variety 
amoena, A. paronychioides, and its vari- 
ety major, and A. versicolor. 


LIGHT COLORS. 

Alternanthera aurea nana, yellow; Leu- 
cophyton Brownii, variegated thyme and 
sweet alyssum; Salvia officinalis aurea, 
Santolina chamecyparissus incana, Mes- 
embryanthemum cordifolium variegatum, 
Othonna crassifolia,Sedum acre aureum, 
Sedum carneum variegatum, and Pilea 
repens. Bulbous plants for the mixed bor- 
der. Dahlias, gladiolus Hyacinthus can- 
dicans, tigridias, lilies, montbretias,tuber- 
oses, Lilium auratum, L. Brownii, su- 
perbum and a host of others. 

JAS. JENSEN. 
Supt. Humboldt Park, Chicago. 


HARDY PLANTS IN BLOOM MAY 11, ’°96. 


Veronica gentianoides is one of the 
earliest of the speedwells to blossom; it 
is a low, dwarf plant with spikes of 
lavender colored flowers. There is an- 
other form of this plant which produces 
its flowers two or three weeks later. 

The Asiatic globe flower (Trollius) 


makes a nice border plant, producing at 
this time many pale vellow globe-shaped 
blossom. 

The Iceland poppies (Papaver nudi- 
caule) in our rock-garden has naturalized 
itself. In an elevated open position they 
grow freely, but if there is any chance of 
water lodging around them the old plants 
rot offinthe winter. They grow about 
fifteen inches high. Some of them have 
yellow flowers, others white or orange- 
red ones. They are very easily raised 
from seed and a few plants should be 
raised each year, Dicentra (Dielytra) 
spectabilis is one of the commonest and 
most graceful of herbaceous plants and is 
now in bloom. Itis very hardy and free 
flowering, about two feet high and has 
handsome much divided foliage. Its 
flowers are rosy crimson, heart-shaped 
and produced in long, loose graceful 
clusters. It grows wellin any ordinary 
good garden soiland almost in any situa- 
tion. The golden alyssum (Alyssum 
saxatile) is covered with fragrant golden 
flowers. It makes a good border plant, 
but is most effective in the rock-garden in 
large masses. The dwarf creeping 
phloxes are completely covered with 
flowers. Phlox subulata (the moss pink) 
and its varieties have flowers varying in 
color from pinkish purple to pure white. 
This plant grows well on a dry sandy 
bank. Phlox procumbens is another 
dwarf plant with lilac-colored flowers, 
and Phlox Stellaria has lavender ones. 
These dwarf phloxes grow luxuriantly in 
light sandy soil and an open position. 

One of the finest hardy pea flowered 
plants in bloom is Orobus vernus. It 
grows about fifteen inches high and pro- 
duces a large quantity of flowers for the 
size of the plant. The flowers, purp'e and 
blue, are borne above the foliage on 
nodding stalks. The plant likes a deep 
rich soil, but grows equally well in a 
shaded position or one tully exposed to 
the sun. It is quite hardy and needs no 
protection. Anocher pea-flowered plant 
is Lathyrus palustris; its flowers resemble 
those of Orobus, but are not produced so 
plentifully, neither has the plant so com- 
pact ahabit. Polemonium reptans is a 
dwarf native plant that has showy blue 
flowers. Its height is about eight inches 
and its flowers are borne in loose trusses. 
It thrives in an open position and a light 
rich soil. 

Stellaria Holostea is a dwarf plant 
with a profusion of white star-shaped 
flowers. It grows very vigorously and 
if not kept within bounds soon covers up 
the dwarf plants in the border alongside 
of it. The Rocky Mountain columbine 
(Aquilegia coerulea) is lovely now: so is 
A. Canadensis. 

The white snowdrop-like sunmer 
snowflake (Leucojum zestivum) is a b :|b- 
ous plant that grows about fifteen inches 
high and has long, narrow, deep green 
leaves. The flowers, which rise above 
the foliage, are produced in small clusters 
at the ends of the stalks and are of a 
pure white color. Plant the bulbs in the 
fall, three or four inches deep, in good 
rich soil and in a slightly shaded position 
and they will produce annually after- 
wards their beautiful flowers. 

Aubrietia deltoidea in the rock-garden 
clings cl se to the ground and produces 
at this time small clusters of pretty pur- 
plish flowers. Ina moist shady position 
the fine large white flowers of Trillium 
grandifiorum ar- much admired. 

Under the shade of the native rhodo- 
dendrous masses of the yellow-flowered 
native dog-tooth violet (Erythonium 
Americanum) grows and multiplies very 
freely in the peaty soil. 
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Partly shaded by an old hemlock a 
small bed of Primula auriculata produces 
annually its beautiful flowers in various 
shades. 

The fragant blossoms of the lily of the 
valley are beginning to open. Anemone 
sylvestris isin full bloom. Itis a dwarf 
plant and has beautiful large white 
flowers considering the size and height of 
the plant. 

Tberis sempervirens is crowned with 
wh te,broad flatclusters of white flowers. 
This is a gcod plant in an open position 
where it will get plenty of light and in 
light soil. 

The following violas are in bloom, 
namely: V. pubescens, lutea, striata, 
Canadensis, blanda, palmata, Munbyana 
palmata var, cucullata and declinata. 

Erysimum pulchellum is well worth 
growing. It is a dwarf plant which 
grows nicely in the rock garden and it 
sows its seed, which germinates in the 
crevices of the rocks, and they make the 


best plants. It makes a good display 
now with its bright yellow flowers. 
Cambridge, Mass. R. CAMERON. 


SPRING FLOWERS, MAY 4, 1896. 

Since my last notes of the 20th of 
April quite a lot of interesting spring 
flowers have m de their appearance. We 
have got now in flower a choice lot of 
narcissus, tulips, hyacinths, anemones, 
fritillarias and crown imperials, and a 
host of other fine things. Among the 
finer narcissus in flower and which have 
opened their flowers since my last notes are 
Santa Maria, orange yellow with a 
nicely twisted perianth. Her Majesty, a 
lovely narcissus of dwarf habit with light 
yellow trumpets; Minnie Hume, a hand- 
some large flower with pure white 
perianth and yellow cup; Emperor, one 
of the largest flowered narcissus we have 
in the garden and a beauty with its large 
deep yellow trumpet flowers, it and Sir 
Watkin are two of the largest and finest 


narcissus we have. All these opened on 
the 21st of April. N. incomparabilis 
Autocrat is another lovely flower, its 
trumpet 1s much expanded, and the color 
is a lovely shade of yellow. We have a 
nice showing of N. Johnstoni, Queen of 
Spain a fine variety which opened the 220d 
of April, it has large clear yellow flowers. 
Conspicuus is one of the most showy 
narcissus we have, its flowers are large 
and of a clear yellow color, with the edge 
of cup orange scarlet. J. B. M. Camm is 
a very fine variety with broad white 
spreading perianth and yellow cup; it is 
called the queen of trumpets. The flow- 
ers of Maximus are yellow and of large 
size and the perianth is nicely twisted. 
These came into flower on the 23rd. 
Hume’sConcolor h s pure yellow flowers 
of good size. Moschatus of Haworth 
(the snow white N. of Spain) is a grand 
dwarf variety with pure white flowers 
and it makes a nice edging. Itopened on 
the 23rd of April. Burbidgei has a white 
perianth and a cup edged with _ pink, it is 
a very pretty flower. Nelsoni Major, 
very large, perianth white, cup yellow, 
opened on the 25th; Abscissus, flowers 
yellow, opened on the 26th; General 
Murray, fine, large, perianth white, cup 
yellow, opened 28th; John Bain, large, 
perianth white, cup deep yellow, very 
showy, opened on the 28th; Vanessa is a 
small variety, but it has very pretty 
yellow flowers; Cynosure has a yellow 
perianth changing to white, the cup is 
faintly marked with scarlet; it is a nice 
variety and opened on the 28th; bicolor 
Grandee is truly a grand variety, its 
perianth is pure white and finely imbri- 
cated, the trumpet is very large and deep 
yellow; it opened on the 28th; Incom- 
parabilis Magog is a large deep yellow 
flower. All of the above have flowered 
up to the 3rd of May and there are still a 
few varieties to come yet. We growthem 
in clumps of six bulbs each and by leav- 
ing them to stay there they soon forma 
large clump. Some of the clumps of six 
bulbs planted three and four years ago 
now bear from twenty to sixty flowers to 
a clump; we never lift any of them to dry 
them off and ripen them and one could 
not have better success than what we 
have had in the cottage garden here and 
all of the bulbs are equally good. We 
keep adding all the newer and choicer 
varieties of bulbs, and by doing this 
always have something new to look at 
every spring. 

Amongst the choice tulips in flower one 
of the most conspicuous in the garden is 
Pottebakker scarlet, it is a lovely tulip 
with fine, bold flowers; itis fine for cutting. 
Orphanidea is a rather rare tulip with 
bright yellow flowers witha black center, 
it is a very pretty Hower, and first opened 
on the 24th. Greigii is a very nice tulip, 
with beautiful y spotted leaves; its fl »wers 
are yellow to orange scarlet with black 
spotted center. Leichtlini (the coral 
tulip) is a lovely flower having the inside 
of the bloom white and the outside bright 
red. Sylvestris is also a grand species 
with sweet scented, graceful yellow 
flowers, it is one of the nicest tulips we 
have. It is sometimes called the water 
lily tulip; it opened its flowers the 3rd 
inst. There is still a lot of choice tulips to 
flower, although the garden is quite gay 
with the commoner: sorts, these don’t 
have so much interest in them as there is 
in the rarer ones. 

THe Hyacinrus are at their best, but 
there is nothing new in them. 

THE FRITILLARIAS opened their first 
flowers the 26th of April and oh, how 
lovely they are. F. Meleagris and its 
checkered varieties are very fine and such 
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a mass ot different colors. They are well 
worth growing and quite hardy, but the 
loveliest one of them all is F. aurea,it has 
large golden yellow flowers; a clump of it 
in the border has flowered very fine. The 
crown imperials are in fine flower, crown 
upon crown, it is one of the first to 
flower. 

Leucojum zstivum (the summer snow- 
flake) is in nice flower, its large long 
stemmed drooping flowers are nice for 
cutting. It is also pretty as a border 
plant. 

What a lovely showing Sanguinaria 
Canadensis (the blood root) is making! 
although quite plentiful in the woods 
here a few plants in the garden don’t go 
amiss and we regard it one of the nicest 
little flowers we have. 

The first of the iris to flower is the 
pretty little dwarf variety, Iris cristata, 
it makes a nice edging to beds or borders 
and is quite hardy here. 

The first anemones to bloom were the 
single poppy varieties, but it will be ten 
days or more before we have the best of 
them in fower. All the varieties we have 
planted have proved quite hardy, 
although I did not think they would be. 

Anemone ranunculoides and Persian 
ranunculus potted up in the early part of 
March and planted out in April are now 
in full flower. This was tried to see if 
they would do well, and they seem to 
flower quite freely. 

The daisies and forget-me nots are quite 
bright, the violets are beginning to show 
their flowers. V. cornuta in frames is 
giving plenty of flower and the polyan- 
thuses and primroses sown last spring 
are now beginning to flower. 

DAVID FRASER. 

Mountain Side Farm, Mahwah, N. J. 


ASPARAGUS VERTIGILLATUS. 


I got Asparagus verticillatus last year; 
it came near being smothered by adjoin- 
ing plants. Last May frost cut it to the 
ground and I thought it was killed, but 
one plant it seemslived, for I found it this 
spring. I did not seeitat all last summer. 
I want to putastaketoit now. How 
tall does it grow? Shall I put a branched 
stake? That is will it become somewhat 
bushy at top? Cawe 

Northern Illinois. 

On well drained ground and with some 
earth or coal ashes heaped over the crowns 
in winter they should survive fairly well; 
like all asparagus it is perfectly herbace- 
ous, that is the old stems die down to the 
ground every fall, To begin with a long, 
straight pole, say a pole,say a bean pole, 
will suffice. It isn’t a very branching 
species. 


PLANTS FOR AN ARGH, 


T.N., Morris, Ill., writes: Kindly tell 
me what would be the best climber to 
cover a small arch 10 inches wide and 
about 6 feet high, and how many, one or 
two? Guess I would have to get two 
anyway for immediate effect.”’ 

Ans. We wish you had been more 
definite, for instance where and how isthe 
arch situated? Do youwant a hardy or 
a tender vine, an annual or a perennial 
one, and is the span of the arch only ten 
inches wide, or is the frame ten inches 
wide, and the arch some feet across? We 
will assume that the frame is ten inches 
wide and the arch 6 feeth'gh, with aspan 
of 4 to 6 feet wide If you want an 
annual vine maurandia should answer, 
Lophospermum scandens and cobea 
would cover it but run too far; the varie- 
gated Japanese hop would answer nicely. 








CYPRIPEDIUM SPECTABILE, 





As a tender vine that will grow well and 
stand well in summer Jpomcea Leari 
should answer very well, but would likely 
give some trouble keeping it from sprawl- 
ing all over the ground. Buta good big 
tuber of Ipomaea paniculata planted at 
each end should cover that arch nicely in 
a summer, and when fall comes you may 
dig up the tubers and store them ina 
frost-proof cellar as you would dahlia 
roots till planting time again next May. 
Rosa Wichuraiana led over that arch 
would look very pretty, but would have to 
be cut into check whenit wandered away 
too far. Among the common vines Hall’s 
Japanese honeysuckle and the golden 
netted honeysuckle are quite appro- 
priate. No matter what plant is used, 
set out enough of it for immediate effect, 
for it is easier to cut out a surplus, than 
add to the filling after hot, dry weather 
sets in, two plants will be few enough. 


PLANTS FOR EXPOSED BORDER. 


I have a strip of ground about 3 feet by 
50 feet on the north side of my house that 
is shaded all day long. For three succes- 
sive years I have tried to grow pansieson 
it but have failed, owing to the peculiar 
situation of my place, which is high and 
greatly exposed to the west wind anda 
strong draught at this spot. Do you 
know of a low growing flowering plant, 
either annual or perennial, that would 
grow and tbrive in this position? 

Amsterdam, N. Y. W. McC. 

It is an unfavorable place for anything, 
not so much on account of the shade as 
because of the open exposure to wind and 
draught. First dig the poor ground out 
deep and replace it with rich earth. 
Devise some means of checking the winds 
and draughts, an arbor vite evergreen 
hedge or a common privet deciduous one 
might help you to do this. With the 
ground good and deep and the wind 
broken you could grow the several 
funkias there, also many ferns, trilliums, 
lilies and other bulbous plants; but if left 
unprotected common periwinkle might 
cover the ground, or youcould havea mass 


of golden-netted, or green-leaved Japan 
honeysuckle cover it, using a rail or some 
stumps to let it clamber over. And there 
would be lots of little places about it in 
which you might plant bulbous plants. 


PLANTS FOR GEMETERY. 


A western subscriber asks: ‘‘What 
kind of a plant would do well on the west 
side of amonument? I think cannas, say 
Madame Crozy, would look nice, but am 
afraid it will be too hot for them, as the 
ground is sand and gravel, but filled in 
with good dirt for the plants.” 

Ans. If the landis poor and dry and 
the location very hot in summer, and you 
have no adequate means of watering 
your plants there, cannas won’t grow 
well with you; in fact, nothing will. 
Better try acalyphas of sorts, with Vinca 
rosea alba and globe amaranths. But 
better still, use a deep, wide bed of good 
soil, and make provision for a flood of 
water there, then you can grow lots of 
things there. 


GARDEN LILIES AND MaNnurE.—G A. G., 
N.J., asks: ‘‘How do you fertilize them? 
I was informed that manure placed on 
the surface of the beds will kill the bulbs, 
is this so? I gave my lily beds a top- 
dressing of sheep and cow manure that 
had been piled up and rotted together for 
a year. Do you think they will survive 
it?’”’ Ans. Indeed we do, and be very 
grateful to you for your generous atten- 
tion. Topdressing is the proper way to 
manure lily beds. In making a lily bed if 
a good deal of manure has been mixed 
into the soil, and the bulbs come into 
direct contact with this manure it is apt 
to provoke decay in the bulbs, but if the 
manure doesn’t touch the bulbs directly, 
no harm is apt to ensue. 


TRUMPET CREEPER ON CLOTHES Posts. 
I would suggest to those who plant 
trumpet creeper by clothes posts to use 
twisted wire clothes lines which can be 
left out and are very satisfactory, as I 
know by some eight year’s experience. 

Madison, Conn. Ren CmD: 
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CYPRIPEDIUM ACAULE. 





Orchids. 








FORGING HARDY ORGHIDS. 


By this we mean growing some of the 
hardy native orchids in pots or flats so 
as to have them come into bloom in the 
house or greenhouse some weeks or 
months earlier than they would bloom 
out of doors. Among our hardy ones the 
cypripediums or lady’s slipper orchids are 
not only the most attractive for our pur- 
pose but also the easiest grown The 
best kinds to grow are spectabile, acaule, 
pubescens and parviflorum; we have also 
grown arietinum and candidum as pot 
plants, but they do not make show 
enough to justify us in forcing them. Of 
the first four spectabile is the boldest and 
prettiest, and it forces well; indeed, if 
kept growing after its flowers fade and 
are past, the same plants will bloom in 
pots or boxes year after year. The same 
is true of the yellow-flowered ones, pubes- 
cens and parviflorum, while acaule is very 
beautiful as a pot plant, it seems to fail 
completely after the second year, but for- 
tunately it is our most abundant species, 
hence we can .ecuperate our stock every 
year from the woods. Orr illustrations 
from the American Florist show a panful 
of spectabile and another of acaule as 


grown at the Bussey Institute. And 
apropos of them we read: 
“Cypripedium spectabile is_ usually 


found in our northern swamps in limited 
quantities. For collecting theroots from 
the native haunts, early September, just 
as the leaves are turning yellow, is the 
best time. Select suitable roots with 
strong, flowering pips. 

“In their native haunts b th Cypripe- 
dium spectabile and pubescens are com- 
paratively surface rooters, their matty 
roots seldom reaching six inches below 
the surface in a light peaty soil. This 
should be borne in mind in potting them 
up, which should be done as soon as the 
clumps are received from the woods. 
Have the soil light with plenty of leaf 
mould and old peat and make the drain- 
age very good. The clumps can be 
crowded in the pans quite thickly, care 


being taken not to cover the crowns too 
deep with soil or they are apt to rot. 
Atter potting they should be top-dressed 
with a thin layer of sphagnum moss and 
after a good watering should be placedin 
a cold frame to remain until they are 
brought into a temperature of about 55°, 
not earlier than January 1, and the later 
the better. 

“The crowns will sometimes take 3 to 
4. weeks before they show signs of start- 
ing, but after growth begins it is very 
rapid. If possible place them then in a 
cooler temperature where the growth 
will get hard and the flowers be allowed 
to develop slowly. As soon as the flower 
buds commence to appear carefully avoid 
excess of moistrre, as the flowers are sen- 
sitive to injury from moisture. The 
plants are heavy drinkers and yet the 
young growth is sensitive to rot, so ex- 
tremes must be avoided. 

“From 10 to 11 weeks is the time re- 
quired to bloom the plants from the time 
they are brought into heat, and after 
they have passed out of bloom they 
should be grown on carefully for the suc- 
ceeding season, when they will do equally 
well for three or four years to come. This 
is also true of Cypripedium pubescens, 
which is the easiest of all our native cyp- 
ripediums to grow und.r cultivation. 
About 8 weeks is sufficient time to bloom 
this species and from 6 to 7 weeks for 
C. acaule. The latter shoul! be collected 
new every fall, as it is extremely hard to 
carry it over from year to year. All the 
above plants, dying down every fall and 
making a distinct crown (like the lily of 
the valley).”’ 


ORGHIDS. 

Attention is now in order for the wel- 
fare of lelias that have now gonethrough 
a season of longr st; nothing would have 
been gained by attempting an early start. 
About now they will push vigorously and 
respond kindly to any little attention you 
can give them by way of repotting, 
plenty of heat and moisture, and at the 
same time plenty of light and freshair. A 
very little shading of the glass is required. 
When growth is half completed, which 
should be by the latter part of June, you 
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cannot give them too much water early 
in the morning; then again at a conven- 
ient time through the day, and again 
from 7 to9 at night. I think this late 
watering is more conducive to their suc- 
cessful culture than at any other time. 
The floor should never be dry during their 
season of growth. 

The grower who has not had time to 
go through his orchid stock should now 
be on the alert; no time should be lost in 
going carefully over all the collection and 
if any be found not in the proper sized 
pots they should have immediate atten- 
tion. The Cypripedium family should 
either be top dressed with nice short live 
sphagnum or repotted, as their condition 
requir s. I do not advocate too often 
repotting them, neither do I believe in 
too often dividing them, even for a com- 
mercial house, for almost any buyer 
would prefer a good sized plant, and pay 
the value of it than purchase a small 
weak piece that will take years to bring 
into a flowering state This interesting 
family of orchids enjoys pl nty of heat 
and moisture, and revels in a plenty of 
atmospheric moisture. Never let them 
dry up in the summer time; grow them in 
slight shade, and give them plenty of 
atmospheric moisture, and do not let the 
house run down too cold at night or at 
anytime, especially when they are grow- 
ing rapidly, which they will do if cared 
for as above. 

Orchids are now no longer the mysteri- 
ous and hard subjects to handle that 
many of our old gardener friends would 
have us believe. Neither are they the 
uncommercial quality that many modern 
florists would have us think and have 
been wont to rate them; to prove this 
you need go no further than visit many 
of the leading florists’ stores in this coun- 
try, and who, by the way, do not con- 
sider a choice decoration complete with- 
out a liberal use of orchid bloom. Many 
years ago our old friend B. S. Williams of 
orchid manual fame pointedly referred to 
the sad havoc made by foolish and unscru- 
pulous collectors, who gathered so many 
plants out of proper season and without 
careful management, succeeded only in 
bringing home a lot of half dead and half 
ripened plants that were fit for only a 
quick relegation to the rubbish heap. I 
am afraid that with all those severe les- 
sons and wholesale disappointments they 
have not yet heeded them, but are con- 
tinually bringing home in a half dead con- 
dition thousands ot lovely types of the 
many beautiful genera to be found, and 
yet the continual howl of those who are 
“principals” in this ‘‘unholy’’ work is an 
effort to try to make us growers believe 
that many of the best and most useful 
kinds are fast becomingextinct. There is 
no doubt that very heavy hauls have 
been made on many of the best and most 
serviceable kinds, but I believe there are 
large quantities yet to be had, and no 
doubt they can be brought here in good 
condition if proper precautions are used 
in their collection and transportation. I 
have ona few occasions had cases sent 
me packed in such a way that I would 
not venture to ship them 1,000 miles by 
rail, let alone ship them from 3,000 to 
6,000 miles by boat and steamer; the 
plants were apparently in good condition 
when packed, but as they were packed 
like sardines in a box, with nothing but 
dusty, musty shavings about them, and 
n iledin a tight box, with no provision 
for airing. To my way of thinking this 
way of doing things was a discreditable 
and slip-shod way of handling such valu- 
able stock. Wo. MarHews. 

Utica, N. Y., May 12, ’96. 
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GARDENING is gotten up for its readers and in their 
interest, and it behooves you, one and all, to make it 
interesting. If it does not exactly suit your case, 

lease write and tell us what you want. It is our 

esire to help you. 


ASK ANY QUESTIONS you please about plants, 
flowers, fruits, vegetables or other practical gardening 
matters. We will take pleasure in answering them. 


SEND US NOTES of your experience in gardening in 
any line; tell us of your successes that others may be 
enlightened and encouraged, and of your failures, 
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SEND US PHOTOGRAPHS OR SKETCHES of you 
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A VARIEGATED CUCUMBER,—One half of 
it being green, the other half of it yellow, 
is another freak in the vegetable line re- 
ported from England. It is odd, to be 
sure, but a something we have no need 
for and don’t want to perpetuate. We 
had variegated potatoes once upon a 
time, but where are they now? 


ForsyTuias.—A German correspondent 
of a transatlantic contemporary says 
“There are really two species of Forsythia 
namely F. viridissima and F. suspensa.” 
But we are inclined to believe that he is a 
good deal more technical than practical. 
Let him raise a batch of seedlings from 
seed of F. viridissima and tell us what he 
gets; if he doesn’t find suspensa, Fortunei, 
and Sieboldii all in the same batch his ex- 
perience will be different from ours. 


WEEDS IN THE LAWN.—No matter how 
expansive your lawn is, how smooth is 
its grade, or how thick acoat of grass you 
have in it, unless it is clean and free from 
weeds it will present a shabby appear- 
pearance. Pull out or cut out docks, ox 
eye daisies, plantain, and the like. Roll 
your lawn to keep it smooth, mow it 
about once a week if the grassis growing 
rankly, and always rake off the roughest 
of the mowings. 


BusH HoNEYSUCKLE.—In answer to 
Mrs. E.R. B., the little twigs of shrub 
stuck into a potato and sent in tin can 
are of the Tartarian bush honeysuckle 
which is among our commonest hardy 
shrubs. Ifthere is no other bush of the 
kind in your town there is room for a 
good deal of missionary work among 
your neighbors. Trey may be propagated 
from seed sown as soon as ripe, or from 
cuttings of ripe wood, or from layers. 


A DWARF FORM OF THE CEDAR OF 
LEBANON.—The Gardeners’ Chronicle tells 
us about a dwarf variety of this cedar 
that is growing in an old English garden. 
The plant in question is about 4 feet high 
and as muchin diameter, of dense build 
and well supplied with healthy foliage of 
normal size. No perceptible difference in 
the size of the tree has been observed since 
eighteen years. These dwarfs like the 
dwarf white and dwarf Scotch pines and 
dwarf Norway spruce are interesting and 
serve a certain purpose in our plantings, 
but at best they are simply freaks. 


GARDEN PicrurEs.—We have seen a 
good many pictures of gardens lately, 
that is sketches showing us what good 
effects can be obtained by artificial means; 
the artist did his levei best to produce on 
paper what he thought would be just per- 
fection on land. But they made our heart 
sore, they were simply ridiculous and fin- 
icky. The actual picture as it exists in 
the garden is incomparably superior to 
the most subtle creations of the mind and 
pencil, not drawn from life. And this is 
what gave the Dosoris pictures that 
beauty and happy charm no artificial 
drawing could show or inspire. 


Poet's Narcissus —‘See here what I 
have brought you,’”’ remarked a friend 
the other day as he walked into our 
office at the Park and placed a big { aper 
parcel in our hands. It was a sheaf of 
these lovely, fragrant, white blossoms,— 
oh how sweet! And of all the narcissus 
kind this is the commonest and easiest to 
grow, and itis hardy asa rock. Still in 
this broad park of most five hundred 
acres there is not one bulb of it! Coming 
from Dosoris, a land, which, so far as 
narcissus and other flowers areconcerned, 
“floweth with milk and honey” that 
bouquet of floral beauties stung us with 
mortification, as well as gave us pleasure, 
But we shall have them in plenty next 
year. And let us advise you, don’t you 
be without them either, for they are 
among the cheapest of bulbs as well as 
the hardiest and most permanent. 


Bab Taste.—The Gardeners’ Chronicle 
says: “In the Paris florists’ shops, and 
lately in our own, araucarias in pots, 
pans of hyacinths and tulips, and what 
not, are ‘decorated’ with huge bows of 
colored ribbon. Though the bows are 
tied by the deft hands of French women, 
who enjoy a monopoly in this respect, 
and though the colors are fairly well as- 
sorted, yet the general appearance to the 
of flowers is so repulsive that we trust 
this fashion will be evanescent. We re- 
gret, however, to find that the practice is 


gaining ground in America.” Yes, there 
is a good deal of truth in this, but there 
is also much consolation, we all know 
that the big ribbon means ‘‘shop” or a 
bought bouquet. Home grown flowers 
need no dry goods store to help empha- 
size their beauty; and those who grow 
them can usually arrange the flowers to 
look sweet enough without ribbons. 


THE FLOWERING DoGwoop (Cornus 
florida), is the showiest tree in our 
woods to day (first weck of May), and 
we have none more beautiful in our gar- 
den. It is abundant and in splendid 
blossom in the immense ravines in Schen- 
ley Park, even in the shade of big trees, 
but we haven’t enough of it, and I have 
resolved to add to it in large quantity. 
Now is the time to study our woods and 
ravines; the oaks, beeches, hickories, and 
other big trees are yet leafless and to the 
undergrowth belongs the task of render- 
ing the landscape bright and gay,so now 
is the time to decide where wild plum, 
wild crab, thorns, redbud and dogwood 
can be set out so as to render the land- 
scape the prettiest and gayest at this 
time of year. But the mission of these 
trees does not end in spring, they all, 
especially the dogwood, have beautifully 
tinted leaves in tall, and, except the red- 
bud, a crop of ornamental fruit. 


ENTHUSIASM LEADS TO SuccEss.—In a 
note accompanying his notes (page 261) 
Mr. Fraser writes: ‘‘I wish you were here 
just now to see our cottage garden. I 
must say itis the finest sight of spring 
flowers lever saw. Talk about narcis- 
sus, we have them here to perfection; one 
could not wish for them any better, and 
such a variety ot them! But I enclose 
some notes about the best of them, to 
note them all would take up a whole 
number of GARDENING. Our Sir Watkins 
are extra fine. I think this is the most 
showy narcissus one can grow. Its large 
flowers must be about four inches.across; 
the Emperor comes close after it, it also is 
a nice variety. The Eremurus robustus, 
which I spoke to you about as proving 
quite hardy, is now showing flower. I 
hope the plants will come all right as I 
would like to see them in bloom. Our 
Oncocyclus iris are to flower. Susiana 
will be in flower soon and Lortetii is 
showing nice and strong. Our tulips are 
in fine shape, but I have only made notes 
of the choicest of them. In the hyacinth 
line the garden is one mass of them.” 


“THE TRIALS OF THE EpIToR.’’—A cor- 
respondent in Rapidan, Minnesota, who 
has just received a sample copy of GaR- 
DENING sends us a very simple but long 
dr wn inquiry about a very common 
shrub, and asks us to ‘‘credit me with its 
value. * * Ifyou cannot use the MSS. 
please return it to me, as I may be able 
to make use of it elsewhere. I fully realize 
the trials of the editor who is expected to 
use everything that comes to him for 
publication.” 

Ans. Now don't you lose any sleep 
over the trials of the editor of GARDENING 
especially as regards what he is ‘‘expected”’ 
to use in this journal. The subscribers to 


- GARDENING ask questions because answers 


to these queries are valuable information 
to them, and instead of asking us to pay 
them for asking us the questions, they 
pay us—they buy the paper—for our 
replies, believing that they are getting full 
value for their money. GARDENING has 
no occasion to sit down and manu- 
facture queries, nor pay others for asking 
them, and if you had seen a little more of 
it you would never have made such a 
glaring mistake. 
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No Sprinc FLOWERS.—Suppose that 
you love flowers, and know them, and 
have all your lifetime been brought up 
among them, and had gathered around 
you an almost endless variety of them, 
and that they prospered amazingly under 
your hands; you couldn’t help admiring 
them, and loving them, and being happy 
among them. But it is not till you be- 
come separated from them that you can 
appreciate how much you really loved 
them; how lonely you can be without 
them, how inseparable they are from 
your being, and how you again ache for 
their society. From Dosoristo Schenley, 
this is our feeling exactly. All the gor- 
geous thousands of tulips and hyacinths 
that fill our flower beds can never com- 
pensate for the host of vernal beauties we 
left at Glen Cove; but we are determined 
this shall not continue, and that next 
spring shall again find us rolling in the 
lap of Flora’s many treasures.—We are 
now noting the absentees and reaching 
out after them. No bold, big, stiff bed of 
Dutch bulbs of any kind can ever compare 
with a well-filled rockery or border teem- 
ing with the scores of little vernal beau- 
t es nowin their jewelled glory. Go thou 
and do likewise. 


LAWN MOWINGS—WHAT ARE THEY GOOD 
FOR?—If gathered fresh and given to pigs 
or sheep these animals will eat them, if 
cut by the scythe cows will eat the grass 
but it cut by an oily machine cows don’t 
likeit. If the mowings are at all wilted 
don't feed them to either cows or horses, 
for these animals the mowings should be 
either quite fresh, or quite dry. Grass 
mowings are a good mulching to place 
over the roots of currant and raspberry 
bushes, grape vines, and other vigorous 
shrubs, young trees and plants, and toa 
certain degree over plants generally, but 
you must use a good deal of discretion. 
While the grass mulching may keep the 
earth cool and conserve moisture, when 
it is used green and heavy it is apt to 
form a dense leather-like mat almost im- 
pervious to air, hence not very desirable 
for fine rooted plants. In moderation, 
however, it is good for mulching most 
anything. Its manurial virtue is very 
little, and this is best secured when the 
grass is thrown into the hogpens, when 
thrown into a heap outside to rot itis 
apt to heat and be rendered of little 
worth, but dumped out among other 
rubbish in the rot pile it adds considera- 
bly to the humous deposit. In the case of 
ordinary sized lawns, however, the clip- 
pings we get from them are so small that 
saving them is hardly worth considering, 
~~aside from an article for mulching. 


BE HONEST AND PROMPT. 


One of our western readers writes: 

“What ails the business honor and 
integrity of some of the eastern nursery- 
men? Early in February I sent an order 
to —— for one Clematis brevicordata, 
the result of an answer to an inquiry in 
GARDENING regarding it.. There was one 
perennial] in the order also. I enclosed 
my check with the order, paying $1 for 
the clematis, and. requested shipment 
April 15. Lately, without any other 
information, I received a letter from them, 
saying ‘‘we have shipped Clematis panic- 
ulata instead of C. brevicordata.”’ Along 
came two plants of Clematis paniculata, 
and express charges of 70 cents. As I 
have seven.old plants of C. paniculata on 





+, my place and eight young plants in my 
“.surplys bed, and only ordered the C. brev- 


icordata to. grow and know it, you can 
imagine my disgust. They had two 
months in which to notify me that they 


did not have whatI ordered. Why didn’t 
they send me some started cabbage 
plants? 

“In February I ordered four Vitis Coign- 
etiz and two field grown Rubus sorbi- 
folia, remitting with the order requesting 
shipment April 15. The check sent has 
been used, as I find it in my checks 
returned at the bank. I can’t get them 
either to ship or return the money. 

“Tn strong contrast is a letter I received 
to-day from John Saul, Washington, D. 
C., from whom I bought a large Hydran- 
gea Otaksa. He wrote to inquire if he 
had sent me an injured plant, as for the 
first time in years he found his hydran- 
geas injured in the cold frame, the injury 
not showing at the time of shipment. If 
the plant was injured he wants to make 
it good.”’ 

[Dear old John Saul—he is and always 
has been the soul of honor. We cannot 
excuse the other firms. In the case of the 
last one referred to, however, we may 
say they have no dishonest intention at all, 
far from it; one of these days they will prob- 
ably write you a long apologetic letter 
to compensate you for the long delay and 
annoyance they have caused you. They 
are slow in their office work. But jog 
their memory.—Eb. ] 

SLRS a TTT TEATS RR RES TE 
ANDREW S. FULLER. 

Andrew S. Fuller is dead. It was a 
cruel flash of electricity that heralded this 
sad intelligence throughout the world on 
May 6. it will cause many a pang of 
sorrow and regret, not only to personal 
acquaintances, where to know him was 
to love him, but to friends his writings 
and correspondence had made. His genial, 
kindly nature pervaded his every action, 
and he made warm loving friendships 
even among those who never had the 
pleasure of meeting him personally. The 
pleasure of others was always uppermost 
in his heart At his beautiful home in 
Ridgewood, N. J., he had gathered all the 
plants that would thrive in his soil and 
climate, and cultivated and studied them 
intelligently, not forgetting the useful in 
his admiration for the beautiful. He set 
aside a plot ofground in which he put his 
surplus plants and grew and cared for 
them that he might always have stock 
to send to his friends. Any one could go 
and help himself. When strangers or 
friends wrote him for information regard- 
ing any plant the chances were that not 
only was the desired information ob- 
tained but the plant in question sent. 
Mr. Fuller was not a man ot theories, 
but of facts. When his publishers desired 
him to write a book on garden fruits he 
replied, ‘‘Yes, if you will let me write for 
those who have never seen a strawberry, 
raspberry or currant plant.’”’ Obtaining 
that permission he filled his garden with 
all the varieties, grew them, made his 
notes, originated the term now in use of 
“small fruits’ as referring to the straw- 
berry, etc., in contradistinction to larger 
apples- pears, etc., and in his writings 
detailed all the stages of development 
from the seed to maturity. He had the 
unusual gift of conveying to his readers 
in simple language the ideas he desired to 
express, and his works stand to-day as 
the leading authority on the subjects 
treated. 

Mr. Fuller was entirely a self-made 
man. Starting active lifeas a carpenter 
in Milwaukee, Wis., his natural taste for 
horticulture changed the current of his 
life and in time he became foreman for a 
prominent eastern nursery. For quite a 
number of years past he was editor of the 
horticultural department of the Weekly 





New York Sun and has also edited 


Practical Forestry, The Strawberry 
Culturist, and several other similar 
works. 


An honest loving soul has gone. He 
loved nature in all her moods. He wooed 
and won from her many of her mysteries. 
He was all heart, always doing for others, 
loving all things animate and inanimate. 
Unselfish, generous to a fault, a man 
among men, one that has left this world 
brighter and purer by his presence in it. 

Highland Park, Ill. W. C. Ecan. 








The Greenhouse. 








OTAHEITE ORANGE AS A HOUSE PLANT. 


I never have received so much pleasure 
from any house plant as I have from an 
Otaheite orange, which I bought two 
years ago, thanks quite considerably to 
your generous response to inquiries in 
GARDENING and Mr. G. Drobisch. Now I 
would like to ask a little more. I don’t 
want my tree to stop doing well. It is 
in the same pot (an 11-inch one) asit has 
been in since I received it; and I am in- 
clined to think I should put it into a 
larger one, although it looks very thrifty 
now. I have given it a little fertilizer 
during the last two months, fine ground 
bone and some Bowker’s food in water, 
but willit not require more root room 
and fresh soil soon? is what I would like 
to know. FE. C.D. 

Madison, Conn. 

An 11-inch pot is a pretty big one and 
should hold a pretty big Otaheite orange 
plant. Examine the plant and see if the 
roots are good and the drainage clean; if 
the roots are potbound by all means re- 
pot the plant or use a small tub for it, 
but if itis not potbound then have the 
drainage seen to, pick out any earth- 
worms that may have got into the soil, 
and pick out all the loose topsoil you can 
remove easily without hurting the roots, 
and replace it with rich loam mixed with 
leaf soil and a sprinkling of bone meal. 
Pot very firmly. 


IXIAS—HOW I GROW THEM. 


For the past two winters we have 
grown a lot of these South African bulbs 
in a cool greenhouse, and they have 
proved eminently satisfactory, producing 
beautiful flowers of many shades on slen- 
der stems. The leaves are long, narrow 
and grass-like. I pot the bulbs in Octo- 
ber, putting eight or ten of them into a 
6-inch pot, using a compost of sand, 
loam and leaf-soil, and potting firmly. 
The pots are then placed in a cool, shady 
place and watered only very moderately; 
after their flower buds appear give a lit- 
tle more water. After blooming give 
them water and keep them growing as 
long as the leaves will stay green, but 
when they begin to get yellow give no 
more water, then lay the pots on their 
sides under the bench or elsewhere and 
keep quite dry till autumn, when the 
earth should be turned out of them and 
the bulbs picked up and repotted after the 
manner of the previous year. 

Wn. McROBERT. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


WoNn’T TURN THE PLANTS IN THE CON- 
SERVATORY.—A N. J. reader has a conser- 
vatory, but is afraid to turn the plants 
around in it lest when by reason of long 
standing they assumea one-sided position 
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the turning enervates them; as it would 
take so much of their strength to move 
back again to the light. Ans. Now don’t 
bother about any such notions as this. 
By all means turn your plants around to 
the light so as to preserve their symmetri- 
cal even forms, but never wait so long be- 
fore doing it as to allow the plants to be- 
come one-sided, turn them before they 
sho w this inclination. 








Roses. 








Hysrips oF Rosa ruGosA.—Professors 
Budd and Hansen of the Ames, Iowa, Ex- 
periment Station crossed some flowers of 
the Russian form of Rosarugosa withthe 
pollen ofa number of the best garden roses. 
According to their bulletin 32 ‘This 
crossing was done in the summer of ’92, 
and the seed planted the following spring. 
In the fall of ’93 the plants were potted 
and wintered in thecellar. The following 
spring they were planted out in nursery 
rows where they now stand. In the fall 
of ’94 the tops were cut back to mere 
stubs, which were covered with earth. 
During the past season (’95) they have 
made a rampant growth which has been 
untavorable for the blossoming of such 
young plants. As a rule, the hybrids 
showing most variation from the Rosa 
rugosa mother have not bloomed, while 
those following more nearly the mother 
in leaf and habit have given more bloom. 

* Among the many seedlings, one of which 
the staminate parent was General Jacque- 
minot, is a rampant grower, with many 
branches. It is less thorny, and itsleaves 
are thick :r, more leathery and glossy than 
those of either parent. So far it seems 
to be a model of health, and able to en- 
dure the extremes of summer heat and 
drouth..* * * Other hybrids have blos- 
somed that show the beautiful color of 
Gen. Jacqueminot, Duchesse de Brabant 
and other choice varieties which show a 
tendency to doubling; and the other 
plants not yet in bloom indicate their hy- 
brid char cter in color of wood and mod- 
ified foliage. * * * The Russian Rosa 
rugosa now known as R. rugosa var. 
Regeliana is far handsomer in habit, in 
leaf and color of flower, and is hardier 
and much better able to endure drouth 
than the Japan type.” 

Our Iowa FRIENDS are on the right 
tack. The hardy plants from Japan are 
very beautiful, but we find that most of 
them are surface rooting and must have 
considerable moisture in summer. What 
we need most is a hardy race that will 
endure the drouths of our parching sum- 
mers, and if the good people of Iowa can 
help us in this respect they will do us very 
great service. 


THREE Common RoseEs.—E. A. G., Tre- 
mont, N. Y., wants three common roses, 
one a pink, one a white, and one a red. 
Ans. Get Mr. John Laing, pink; Madame 
Plantier, white; and General Jacqueminot, 
scarlet-crimson. 








Aquatics. 








SOWING NYMPHAEA SEED. 


A reader sowed some seed of nympheeas 
in pots, then submerged the pots in a 
tank of water, but the seeds soon rose to 
the surface and floated about on the 
water, so he asks usifthe seed was good, or 
if his treatment of it was a mistake. Mr, 


Bisset of Twin Oaks, Washington, an ex- 
perienced nymphza-grower, kindly an- 
swers as follows: 

“As there is a great difference in the 
time required to germinate the seed of 
tender and hardy varieties of nymphzeas 
it would be hard for me to say whether 
his seed was good or not, not knowing 
the varieties he sowed. If the seed was 
of the Zanzi”arensis varieties, and kept at 
a temperature of from 70° to 80° they 
should have g rminated in 10 days; the 
same may be said of all tender varieties 
of nymphiea of which seed is generally of- 
fered. But hardy nympheeas require from 
30 to 40 days to germinate if kept in the 
above temperature. Of course if the seed 
is subjected to a lower temperature it 
will take a corresponding longer time to 
germinate. Astothe seed floating around 
after being submerged, that is what al- 
ways happens when the pot is submerged 
immediately after sowing. The proper 
way to sow nymphea seed is to leave the 
soil about one inch from the rim of potor 
pan; after sowing the seed the pot should 
be submerged to within half an inch of 
the rim this will give half an inch of 
water over the seed. The seed will float 
around on the surface for several hours, 
but will eventually sink when soaked 
through. Thenthe pot can besubmerged 
so that it will be completely covered with 
water, having from one to one and a half 
inches of water over the seed.” 

Washington, D.C. P. BISSET. 
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THE HARLEQUIN GABBAGE BUG. 


I mail to youin a tin box to-daya male 
and female ‘‘terrapin bug’’; under this 
name they are known here. They have 
been known in this county about 3 or 4 
years, but this spring is their first unwel- 
come visit to my garden. As a conse- 
quence my early cauliflowers and early 
cabbage planted out the first of the 
month (April) are now no more Are 
they known north? And what will kill 
them? I gave them repeated dustings of 
slug-shot and one spraying of London 
Purple, put results rather unsatisfactory. 
People here claim there are no remedies 
for them. E. O.N. 

Tracy City, Tenn. 


The insect of which examples are sent 
is generally known as the “harlequin 
cabbage-bug,’”’ the name having been 
given it in consideration of its motley 
markings in blotches and bars of red and 
black. For the same reason it has been 
called insome localities ‘‘the calico back,”’ 
The name of ‘‘terrapin-bug”’ is new to us. 
Scientifically it is Murgantia histrionica. 

It is a southern insect, perhaps native 
to Central America. It was first heard 
of many years ago in Mexico. Aboutthe 
year 1860 it entered Texas, and from 
that time we have been able to trace its 
progress steadily northward over many 
of the states of the Union. As long ago 
as 1880 specimens of it were received by 
me from Tennessee. Since then it has 
been moving northward and eastward, 
through Virginia, Maryland and New Jer- 
sey, until last year (1895), when mem- 
bers of the advance guard were discov- 
ered on Long Island, state of New York. 
Without much doubt it will, ere long, 
invade the eastern states and Canada. 

Wherever it occurs in large numbers, 
which it is not slow in doing from the 
rapid multiplication ofits several annual 





broods, and almost entire immunity from 
parasites and other enemies, it becomes 
exceedingly destructive to the cabbage 
crop. As it is a true bug it takes its 
food by suction through the beak, and 
can not therefore be killed by the arsen- 
ites. Its peculiar structure renders it 
extremely difficult to reach by the ordi- 
nary ‘‘contact insecticides.”’ 

Our best remedies are therefore to be 
found in baiting the first brood of the 
year, or better, the hibernating individu- 
als if possible, with some favorite. food 
upon which they may be destroyed. 
Professor Webster has recommended, to 
this end, placing the old cabbage stumps 
and leaves in piles about the fields in the 
autumn in order to induce the bugs to 
take refuge among them for winter pro- 
tection, and in the early spring to burn 
or char the piles so as to kill all the bugs. 
Also, to plant out early a lar e number 
of cabbage stumps, and as soon as the 
bugs have been drawn to the young 
growth, to kill them with kerosene. 

Mr. H. E. Weed of the Mississippi Ex- 
periment Station has suggested an excel- 
lent remedy, which is that a row of mus- 
tard or radish plants be run on the sides 
or through the middle of the cabbage 
patch or field, and when the bugs have 
been drawn to them in preference to the 
cabbage, to kill them with a heavy spray 
of kerosene. 

They may also be trapped with cab- 
bage leaves spread on the ground, where 
they will gather on cold nights, and may 
easily be killed in the morning. Children 
might search for the eggs upon the leaves 
and crush them by hand. The prettily- 
banded eggs are conspicuous objects, 
standing on end, often in double rows, 
and are readily found. J. A. LINTNER. 

Office of N. Y. State Entomologist, 
Capital, Albany. 


A Bic Crop oF MuvsHROOmMs.—I 
picked 10 lbs 6 oz of mushrooms yester- 
day (May 3), weighing them after the 
stems were cutoff. Don’t you think that 
was a good day’s cut from a bed 23 feet 
long by 4 ft. wide? This bed is in a 
cool cellar and has been in bearing since 
the 15thof February, and plenty of mush- 
rooms are yet showing. The night tem- 
perature of the house now is 46°. [It is 
not only a good crop, but a most extra- 
ordinary one, and we hope you will tell 
our readers all about how you made up 
that bed and otherwise took care of it.— 
Ep.] DAviD FRASER. 
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PEARS FOR NEW MEXIGO. 


What are the best winter pears (late 
keepers) to plant for market? We have 
here an ideal pear soil and climate, with 
plenty of water. I have always regarded 
Chamontel as the winter pear par excel- 
lence, but find none offered in the cata- 
logues in this country, I see Winter 
Nelis and Acme quoted at high prices in 
February and March. Kindly advise me 
which sorts to plant. I have about 80 
acres altogether set apart for pears, and 
mean to plant this autumn, choosing 
best winter pears only. E. McQ. G. 

Croftonhill, N. M. 

Replying to the enclosed inquiry, we 
should name as best winter pears the 
Anjou, Winter Nelis, Josephine of Malines, 
Barry, Columbia, Dorset and Duhumel 
du Monceau. The Anjou, Winter Nelis 
and Barry are recognized now as the 
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leading winter pears in the New York 
market. The other varieties are hardly 
known but still are valuable and should 
be included in the collection. Dorset and 
Columbia we think are particularly valu- 
able for market on account of size and 
beauty, although they are not high fla- 
vored. We think that the list above 
named includes all the desirable sorts. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY. 
Rochester, N. Y. 








Miscellaneous. 





FLOWER GARDEN NOTES. 


Roses promise a rich display. The 
plants in the rose garden at the White 
House never looked so fine as they do at 
present. The Crimson Rambler promises 
to be in-bloom first of all and it looks as 
if the gorgeous pictures in the catalogues 
were really taken from life. R. Wichur- 
aianais spreading over everything, the 
beautiful green foliage is alone enough to 
make this rose a favorite. The Indian 
azaleas are at present quite a feature in 
the shrubbery. Nearly all of the kinds 
have been tried first and last, and lots of 
them have proved too tender to be lett 
out during the winter. This is especially 
the case with the large doubled flowered 
sorts, the best of the lot is the old A. 
indica alba. It thrives here in Washing- 
ton just as well out as indoors. [And so 
it does at Dosoris.—Ep.] The way these 
azaleas are treated may be of interest to 
those who want to trythem. The ground 
is made up of leaf mould, sand and loam 
in equal parts, to the depth of abouta 
foot; the plants are then put out early in 
the spring so that they may be well estab- 
lished before hot weather sets in. After 
planting the ground is never dug, instead 
a mulch of leaves is given each fall and 
enough sand thrown over to keep them 


from being blown away. In dry summers 
they are watered or else the ground 
should be covered with some material to 
present a too rapid evaporation. 

There is a scarcity of bloom among the 
shrubs this year, even the snowballs are 
not so well furnished as they usually are. 
On the other hand “golden chain’’ 
(Cytisus Laburnum) which is usually a 
shy bloomer here has an abundant crop 
of flowers. 

The Moutan or tree pzonies, although 
lasting but a short while, are a whole 
show in themselves for the time being. By 
the way there are evidently a greater 
number of names than there are of varie- 
ties of this plant; last summer we got in 
the neighborhood of 40 different named 
plants but out of that number there are 
not over 10 distinct forms. The Chinese 
herbaceous kinds are just swelling their 
buds; P. arietina and P. triternata are 
getting past their best. 


Among perennials the columbines 
occupy a prominent place. Adquilegia 
Canadensis, our na.ive columbine, is of 
course first in bloom and one of theshow- 
iest, then there are a host of hybrids 
scarcely any two alike, as they intermix 
so very freely. [Get Aquilegia Sibirica, it is 
even earlier than A. Canadensis. And it 
you want true beauty get the genuine A. 
coerulea, A. truncata, A. glandulosa, A. 
chrysantha and other species, they com- 
pletely eclipse the mongr 1 hybrids.—Eb. ] 
Pytrethrum roseum in its many colors is 
very effective and it lasts in bloom quite 
a while too. Saponaria ocymoides isa 
mass of bright little pink flowers; this 
perennial is easily raised from seed or 
cuttings, and only needs renewing oncein 
several seasons. Heuchera sanguinea, 
a lovely native plant with bright pink 
flowers, is a plant which needs soil with 
decayed leaves init. The moss pinks are 
over all too soon; Phlox pilosa and P. 
reptans have taken their place. The 
vineas are in bloom; these plants make 


the most of their growth before the leaves 
are on the trees or at least before the 
shade is dense and as theirleaves are hard 
and tough they are well suited for plant- 
ing under trees where other things will 
not thrive [preferring a somewhat shady 
place.—Ep. | G. W. OLIVER. 
Washington, D. C. 


CANNAS. 

The time is close at hand when we must 
be getting these plants into summer 
quarters, and it may be well to remind 
our friends with horticultural longings 
but some misgivings as to results, 
that the canna stands pretty near the 
head of the list in returning a maximum 
percentage of beauty and satisfaction for 
a minimum investment of trouble and 
money. It is emphatically “everybody’s 
plant,’ and while appreciating and re- 
paying care and culture, seems more tol- 
erant of neglect than many of its floral 
companions, and with the bribe of an 
occasional d)se of soapsuds often cheers 
and enlivens some impoverished city 
back yard. Gcod sorts are socheap now 
that everyone with a bit of land ought to 
plant a iew. Last season the writer 
having a surplus of the following sorts 
planted two beds about 8 feet by 12 as 
follows: One with Alphonse Bouvier 
massed in the centre with an outside 
edge of Florence Vaughan, the other a 
centre of J. D. Cabos surrounded with a 
row of Charles Henderson and an out- 
side border of Mme. Crozy. The ground 
was made very rich with well-rotted ma- 
nure, and, like all my cannas, they were 
profusely watered. These plants are 
water drinkers, and here is where the 
small householder comes in well again, 
for this is precisely the sort of manure he 
can the most easily furnish. Almost 
everyone in these days indulges in a hose 
and enjoys using it. In my case I should 
hesitate to say that I had a finer display 
on my place than these two beds fur- 
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nished, and these cannas are all of the 
old and now cheap sorts, but by no means 
shelved by their more recent congeners, 
and possibly not surpassed. If some of 
your amateur readers will give them a 
trial I can assure them that they will be 
well repaid and I believe that you will 
join me in the assurance. 


Those more or less interested in and 
acquainted with these lovely plants will 
find many of the morerecent ones superb. 
With me last season, amongst many new 
shades of red and crimson, F. R. Pierson, 
Columbia and Flamingo were all of high 
quality. Equally good amongst yellows 
were Mr. Westwood’s Florence Barker, 
Antoine Wintzer’s Golden Gem, and Pier- 
son’s Eldorado. The best of the new 
golden banded ones were Queen Charlotte, 
Souvenir d’ Antoine Crozy and a free- 
flowering lovely seedling of Wintzer’s 
named Fairy Queen. There are also sev- 
eral first-class ones which I saw growing 
on thegrounds.of my neighbor Mr. Denys 
Zirngiebel last season, and which I now 
see ofiered in the catalogues, viz: Mme. 
Bouvier, Midway, P. J. Berckmans and 
J. Wilkinson Elliott. Pierson’s new ones, 
Little Billee and Trilby, I hear highly 
spoken of, but have not seen. Dammann’s 
Neapolitan phenomenons Italia and Aus- 
tria are at present very expensive, their 
value for general cultivation not fully 
ascertained, and so can best be left this 
season to experts and professionals, to 
whom we owe so many fine novelties, 
and who with many disappointments, 
like the good knight Durandarte always 
seem to ‘‘Have patience and shuffle the 
cards.” 


The amateur or even the tyro confining 
his choice to the best of the old standard 
sorts named above in numbers governed 
by the room he has to spare will be re- 
warded bya lovely display of flowers and 
semi-tropical foliage throughout the en- 
tire season, and taking up the clumps 
after the plants are touched by frost, 
without shaking the dirt from the roots 
and storing in deep boxes on a cellar bot- 
tom where the temperature does not fall 
below 40°, with just enough water to 
keep the earth from becoming absolutely 
dry, will find on opening them out the 
following spring that his riches have 
vastly increased. ‘With this treatment I 
have not lost a canna in five years. 


West Roxbury, Mass. Wirsklinc: 


If you like GARDENING please recom- 
mend it to your friends. 
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Large Flowering 


CHINESE PRIMROSES 


THAt these lovely flowers have not been 
’ cultivated more is due to the high price 
of the seed. Primulas are shy seeders, and 
their culture for the seed has not been a pay- 
ing venture. A method has now been devised 
to grow the plants outdoors, and we have 
contracted with the best growers of Primulas, 
and are now in position to offer the Choicest 
Seed, twenty varieties mixed, at 15 cents per 
packet of 100 seeds. Directions for culture 








carefully edited descriptive list of Flower 
Seeds ever published in America, FREE, if 
you mention GARDENING. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, 


New York: CHICAGO: 
26 Barclay St. 84 & 86 Randolph St 


Andorra Nurseries 


WILLIAM WARNER HARPER, [lanager, Chestnut Hill, PHILA., PA. 


90 Acres of well=-grown Trees, Shrubs, Roses and Fruit 
SPECIALTIES: 


Specimen Ornamental Trees, 
Hardy Rhododendrons and Azaleas. 


Acres NUT AND FRUIT CULTURE vea.. 1896 


_ MorRE PROFITABLE than WHEAT or COTTON, with less LABOR and Risk. Send 
for catalogue illustrating and describing best varieties. AILPHA, the earliest Chestnut, 
opens Sept. 5th to 10th without frost; RELIANCKH, the most productive; PARRYS’ 
| GIANT, the largest, six inches around; PARAGON, RIDGELEY and others. 

STARR, “the perfection of early Apples.” BISMARCK, fruits at two years’ old; 
PARLIN’S BEAUTY, the handsomest; LINCOLN CORELESS, KOONCE, GOL- 
DEN RUSSET, ANGEL and other Pears. JAPAN QUINCE COLUMBIA, a hand- 
some shrub, producing a VALUABLE fruit unequaled for jelly. 

SMALL FRUITS, RARE NOVELTIES, and VALUABLE introductions. JAPAN 
BERRIES, FRUIT, SHADE and ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


PARRYS’ POMONA NURSERIES, PaRRY, NEW JERSEY. 


yw hen writing menuon Gardeuiuy. 


ARDY ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, VINES, EVER- the nest general assortment of Hardy Orna- 
GREENS, AND HARDY HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS, 1 descriptive catalogue on applic&- 


illustrated descriptive catalogue on applic®- 
tion. Plans and estimates furnished. Send your list of needs for special rates. 


[THE READING NURSERY, JACOB W. MANNING, Proprietor, READING, MASS. 
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The Demand for SLUG SHOT Sustained 16 Years. 


From Ocean to Ocean Across the Continent Hammond’s Slug Shot has been 
used in Field and Garden, to KILL 


POTATO BUGS, CURRANT WORMS, CABBAGE WORMS, ROSE AND PEAR SLUGS, CUT 
WORIIS, SOW BUGS, CUCUMBER FLEAS, &c. 


NO HARM IN USE HAS COME TO MAN, BEAST OR FOWL. 




















TRADE MARE. 





Slug Shot is put up in 5 and 10 pound packages, also in bulk, net, 235 kegs, 125;in1 pound canisters and cartons 
For pamphlet, address B. HAMMOND, FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


SOLD BY THE SEED DEALERS OF AMERICA. 


BLOOMINGTON Phoenix) NURSERY. . . 4 ¢ 
cres. Thirteen Greenhouses. a — 


Trees Plants 


We offer a large and fine stock of mo description 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Vines, Small Fruits, Hedge Plants, 
Fruit and Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced 
Catalogue mailed ‘ree. Established 1852. 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Suc. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, TI. 


g BEST OF OF THE SEASON ¢ 


FREE TO ALL $ 


J 
g Nursery $ 
Catalogue 
Samuel G. Moon. Morrisville, Bucks Go. Pa. 


BRTOVBEDVSVOBBBA 
1849. OLD COLONY NURSERIES, 1896 


Hardy Shrubs, Trees, Vines, Ever- 
greens and Perennials...... 


A large and fine stock of well-rooted plants, 
grows in a sandy loam. Good plants, best sizes 

or planting; very cheap. 

Priced Catalogue free ou application. 


B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass. 


Sadar nvsne_ FLOWERS 


Illustrated Catalogue. We beat the world. 
Box2, Good & Reese Co., Springfield, O. 


bie 


Small Fruits, Grapes Shrubs, 
YOU i R E Roses, Evergreens, Hardy 
Plants. 


LARGEST AND CHOICEST COLLECTIONS IN AMERICA. 


LIKE FRULTPANDRCHNAMENTAleuies© co ceccubenutitnlly instead) 7ize fo xexulas 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
GARDENING Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PLE A S E When writing mention Gardening. 


Established over Half a Century ago. 
rl Now is the time to plant all Hardy Aquatic and Sub Aquatic plants. Our collection embraces 
the newest, choicest dnd best in cultivation, suitable for pond, lake or fountain-basin  Bamb os, 
Giant Reeds, Grasses and Hardy Perennials; also a grand collection of newly Imported Japanese 
Moutan Peeonies, magnificent for all styles of planting in Parks and Gardens. 


8G DREER'S GARDEN CALENDAR for 1896 describing everything mailed free to those interested. 


i ee KO) HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


YOUR Burpee’s Seeds 


sosees ake tie BEST THAT.GROW....... 


FRIENDS. W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 








Ri 
he ea eeue: nee 
SINGER Renae 
/lounr Hope NURSER\ 
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TO GROW GARNATIONS OUTDOORS. 


The soil must be rich, loamy and well 
pulverized; have it thoroughly plowed the 
previous September and well rotted ma- 
nure applied at that time. Pulverize it 
again as early in spring as the ground is 
dry enough to work without sticking. 
Add a good sprinklinz of bone meal, 
making the surface of the ground quite 
white with it and work it in to a depth 
of 3 or 4 inches. 

The plants should be from October or 
December struck cuttings that had been 
wintered in a cold frame or from June or 
July cuttings planted in the field and then 
lifted and planted in a frame in Septem- 
ber and wintered over; or from December 
and January cuttings kept growing on 
to 3-inch pot size (better in benches 
than in pots), hardened off and planted 
out not later than May 1. April 15 is 
better if freedom from frost is assured. 

In setting out the plants have the balls 
of earth thoroughly wet, and plant only 
in fresh pulverized soil, after 3 p. m., and 
just before, not after, a rain is preferable. 
Set the plant firmly in the soil, but don’t 
leave a hard compressed ball at thersots. 
Leave surface around neck of plant loose, 
and the plant must stand erect and not 
flop over. 

Distance apart in the rows should be 
18 inches, and the plants 12 and 14.inches 
asunder inthe row. Keep the soil well pul- 
verized on surface and up to the neck of 
theplant. About July1 putona mulch of 
marsh hay, chopped straw, spent hops or 
old manure from mushroom beds to keep 
the soil moist. 

Watering should not be commenced out 
of doors, unless it is kept up till the fall 
rains begin. In seasons of drouth a thor- 
ough soaking once a week is a grand help 
to the plants. A-constant sizzling or 
spraying without soaking the roots is an 
aggravation and accomplishes very little 
good. Keep themulchonand the ground 
in a moist condition, and you should 
have a fine crop of flowers during June, 
July, August and September, and if frosts 
are not too severe a few in October, at 
least we got some fine blooms in October 
in Queens. I find the following varieties 
bl om fine out of doors: 

Waite, Mrs, Fisher, Kohinoor. 

Pink, Abundance, Wm. Scott. 

SCARLET, Portia. 

Crimson, Mangold. 

VARIEGATED, Dr. Smart. 

YELLOW VARIEGATED, Kitty Clover. 

CARNATIONS FOR AMATEURS to grow 
for indoor blooming. In making up 
this list I mention varieties which I have 
personally tried and succeeded with. 

WuireE, Alaska, McGowan, Storm King 
in rich soils and light houses. 

Pink, Wm. Scott, Daybreak, for general 
utility. Bridesmaid, Triumph, for large 
blooms and extra strong stems. 

SCARLET, Portia, for general utility. 
Sunbeam, large flower and extra good 
stems. 

Crimson, Ferd. Mangold. 

VARIEGATED, Minnie Cook, Armazindy, 
Helen Keller, in the order named. 

YELLow, Kitty Clover, for general 
utility. Eldorado bursts some if grown 
in too rich soil. C. W. Warp. 

Queens, L. I. 


When you write an 
advertiser please state 
that you saw the adv. 
in GARDENING. 


HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 


We can supply any of the following books, postpaid, at the prices given: 


How To Grow Cut FLoweErs (Hunt). 
—The only book on the subject. Itisa 
thoroughly reliable work by aneminently 
successful practical florist. Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GREENHOvuse CONSTRUCTION (Taft) —It 
tells the whole story about how to build, 
and heat a greenhouse, be it large or 
small, and that too ina plain, easily un- 
derstood, practical way. It has 118 
illustrations, $1.50. 

BULBS AND TUBEROUS ROOTED PLANTS 
(Allen).—Over 300 pages and 75 illustra- 
tions. A new work bya specialist in this 
line. Tells about lilies, cannas, dahlias, 
hyacinths, tulips; and allmanner of bulbs 
and how to grow them indoors and out- 
sides, summer and winter. $2.00. 

MusHrooms: How To Grow THEM 
(Falconer).—The only American book on 
the subject, 29 illustrations. Written by 
a practical mushroom grower who tells 
the whole story so tersely and plainly 
that a child can understand it. This book 
has increased mushroom growing i this 
country three fold in three years. $1.50. 

SuCCEsS IN MARKET GARDENING (Raw- 
son).—Written by one of the most promi- 
nent and successful market gardeners in 
the country, and who has the largest 
glasshouses for forcing vegetables for 
market in America. Outdoor and indoor 
crops are treated. Illustrated, $1.00. 

THE Rose (Ellwanger).—The standard 
work on roses in thiscountry and written 
from a field affording the widest experi- 
ence in practical knowledge and opportu- 
nities for comparison, and where every 
variety of rose ever introduced is or has 
been grown. $1.25. 

THE BIGGLE BERRY BOOK (Biggle).—A 
condensed treatise on the culture of straw- 
berries, raspberies, currants and goose- 
berries; with truthful coloredillustrations 
of 25 varieties of strawberries, 8 rasp- 
berries, 5 currants, and 5 gooseberries; 
35 illustrations in black and white; and 
portraits of 33 of the most noted berry 
growers all over the country. 50cts. 

THE PROPAGATION OF PLANTs (Fuller). 
—An illustrated book of about 350 pages. 
It tells us how to propagate all manner 
of plants, hardy and tender from an oak 
to a geranium, and describes every pro- 
cess—grafting, budding, cuttings, seed 
sowing, etc, with every manipulation 
pertaining to the subject It is the voice 
of practical experience, by one of the niost 
brilliant horticulturists living. $1.50. 

Manores (Sempers).—Over 200 pages; 
illustrated. It tells all about artificial, 
farmyard and other manures, what they 
are and what they are good for, the dif- 
ferent manures for the different crops and 
the different soils, how to apply them, 
and how much to use and all in sucha 
plain way that no one can misunderstand 
it. The author is an active, practical, 
horticultural chemist. 50 cents. 

DICTIONARY OF GARDENING (Nicholson). 
—An inimitable work. An encyclopedia 
of horticulture. It is the ready book of 
reference for all cultivated plants, includ- 
ing the most obscure genera and species 
as well as the most familiar. It is stand- 
ard authority onnomenclature. An Eng- 
lish work but as much appreciated here 
asin Europe. Four volumes. $20.00. 

THE GarpDEN's Story (Ellwanger).—A 
delightful book portraying the beauties 
and pleasures of gardening in the most 


fascinating style; itiseminently practical, 
and useful too, for the author loves, 
knows and grows the plants he writes 
about; and has a field for observation 
and practice second to none in the coun- 
itive ericeoileo Os 

Fruits and Fruit Trees of America 
(Downing). $5.00. 

Fruit Garden (Barry) $2.00. 

Small Fruit Culturist (Fuller). $1.50. 

Gardening for Profit (Henderson). 


$2.00. 

Practical Floriculture (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

On the Rose (Parsons) $1.00. 


Truck Farming at the South (Oemler). 
$1.50. 


Window Flower Garden (Heinrich). 75c, 
Ornamental Gardening (Long). $2.00- 


ART Out OF Doors (Van Rensselaer) — 
Hints on good taste in gardening. $1 50. 


THE FLOWERS OF JAPAN and the Art of 
Floral Arrangement. Colored and plain 
plates. (Conder.) $12 50. 


SWEET SCENTED FLOWERS AND FRa- 
GRANT Leaves (McDonald). A very in- 
teresting subject handled in a popular 
and masterly way. $1.50. 


BoTaNicaL DIcTIONARY (Paxton). His- 
tory and culture of plants known in gar- 
dens. New and enlarged edition, $7.20. 


THE WILD GARDEN (Robinson). How 
to make alloutdoors beautiful, more espe- 
cially the wilder and rougher parts of the 
grvunds about our homes, by the great- 
est master in that art. Splendidly illu:- 
trated from life. $4.80. 


How To KNow THE WILD FLOWERS 
(Dana). Guide to the names, haunts and 
habits of our common Wild Flowers. 
Illustrated. $1.75. 


ACCORDING TO SEASON (Dana).—Talks 
a‘ out the Flowers in the order of their 
appearance in the woods or fields. $0.75. 


THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN (Robin- 
son).—This is the best book.on outdoor 
ornamental gardening extant. It deals 
with hardy flowers of all kinds, and tells 
us how to grow them and how to plant 
them to secure the most perfect growth 
and charming results; it enumerates and 
describes most every plant of the kind 
worth growing; it has 832 pages and 
many hundreds of illustrations. Its 
author is the greatest master in orna- 
mental gardening who ever lived. Price 
$6.00. 

PLANT BREEDING (Prof. Bailey).—Deals 
with variation in and crossing of plants, 
and the origin of garden varieties, etc., 
293 pages. $1.00. 

THE HormcvuLtTurist’s RuLE-Book 
(Prof. Bailey).—A compendium of useful 
information for all interested in fruit, 
vegetable or flower growing. 302 pages. 
75 cents. 

THE Sor (Prof. King).—Its nature, 
relations and fundamental principles of 
management, 303 pages. 75 cents. 

Volumes 1 and 20f GARDENING.—Bound 
in half leather, beautifully illustrated, 
$2.25 each. Vol. 3, bound in style uni- 
form with Vols. 1 and 2, price $3.25 post- 
paid. The set of three by express, not 
prepaid, $7.00. These three volumes, 
with their complete indexes, are alone 
an exceedingly valuable horticultural 
library. 


We are prepared to furnish any other book on any horticultural subject. 
Please mention what you wish to get in this line. 


.. THE GARDENING 6O., Monon Building, Ghicago. 
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No Coils or Cast Iron Sections. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
Wilks Mfg. Co., "° $eX¢3.tu. 


GREENHOUSES, EAn¢® #4 


All Steel. 


ILKS water HEATER. 





FOR 


= 


When writing mention Gardening. 


JOHN CG. MONINGER CO, 


Cypress 





WRITE 
Green-House ‘or | 
fi Construction 
ae Material. 


Hawthorne Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


When writing mention Gardening. 





IF YOU 

LIKE 
GARDENING 
PLEASE 
RECOMMEND 
IT TO 

YOUR 
FRIENDS. 





VALVES, 
FITTINGS 


AND - 
VENTILATING 
APPARATUS. 
\ == ae 
COLDWELL- 
WILCOX CO., 
Newburgh, N. Y. 



































When you write to any of the advertis- 
ers in this paper please say that you saw 
the advertisement in GARDENING, 











HITCHINGS & CO. 


Established 50 Years. 


Horticultural Architects and Builders 


And Largest Manufacturers of 


Da 


B RS = 
ASS 


Libis 


el Se the 





Conservatories, Greenhousrs, Palm Houses, etc., erected complete with our Patent 
ron Frame Construction. 


SEND FOUR CENTS FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES. 


233 Tlercer Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
H. fl. HOOKER COPPANY, 


2 : 57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO. 
GLASS 


FOR GREENHOUSES. —a 


Plate, Window and Art Glass, Paints, Oils, Etc. 
THE ORIGINATORS OF THE STANDARD FLOWER POTS. Our capacity now is 


(2,000,000 STANDARD FLOWER POTS 


ER YEAR. Z tes~A full line of Bulb Pans. 
Wanchodecss => The Whilldin Pottery Company, 


BRANCH WAREHOUSES: 
Randolph Ave. & Union St., Jersey City, N. J 713 TO 719 WHARTON SrT., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Jackson Ave. & Pearson St., Long Island City, N. Y. 
e 
Announcement to Florists... 
We desire to announce the dissolut'on of the firm of Sipfle, Dopffel & Co.. and to introduce to the trade 
its successor. THE SYRACUSE POTTERY CO. which will be under the management of William Dopffel 
and Conrad Breitschwerth The business wlll be conducted as heretofore. except on a larger scale to 
meet the growing demand for our goods. We have accordingly enlarged our plant and capacity, and with 
unsurpassed facilities are now prepared to fill the largest order on short notice. Our latest improved 
machines are turning out the best and most serviceable flower pots in the market, and assuring you of 
our intention to lead in further improvements, we solicit a continuance of your patronage in the belief 
that we can supply just what Is needed at a price and in a manner satisfactory to all. 
Send for price list and samples, and we know you will give us an order. 











SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., Office 403 N. Salina St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 






into three classes. Those who will have the best. 
Those who want the best, and those who don’t care 
soit's cheap. The first always buy Page fence the 
second most always, and the third buy one of the 
many substitutes. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


ORCHIDS. & 


12 Best free growing and profuse flow- 
ering Orchids for amateurs, for $10.00. 


WIl1. MATHEWS, Utica, N. Y. 


PLEASE MENTION GARDENING. 
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FROM NOW UNTIL 


July rst, Not Later. 


There is no more useful garden material than what are known as Dutch Bulbs, Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, 
Crocus, etc. They give for a small outlay of time and money an abundance of flowers in the house from 
December until April, and in the garden almost before the snow is off the ground in the spring until the middle 
of May. These bulbs are grown almost exclusively in Holland, and in enormous quantities, where they are sold 
at very low prices. Usually they pass through the hands of two dealers, and more than double in price before 
reaching the retail buyer in America. 


By ordering from me NOW instead of waiting until fall, you save from 25 to 50 per per cent. in cost, get a superior 
quality of bulbs not usually to be obtained at any price in this country, and have a much larger list of varieties 
to select from. My orders are selected and packed in Holland, and are delivered to my customers in 
the original packages immediately upon their arrival from Holland, perfectly fresh and in the best possible 
condition. 


If you wish to take advantage of my very low prices, | must have your order not later than July st, as | 
import Bulbs to order only. They need not be paid for until after delivery, or taken if not of a satisfactory 
quality. 


My price-list is now ready, and may be had for the asking. 


J. WILKINSON ELLIOTT, 


A FEW OF THE PRICES. Landscape Architect, 
a a i aa “5 Horticultural Buyers’ Agent, 
of = Crocus seco 3 :25 
‘Named 6) otic seasaele fe 2.25 
entered ait Me PITTSBURG. 










DON’T buy worthless nurser 
sockand WASTE say years LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
VALUABL waiting results * e : e 
Ma fnallyieeoa Money. | Horticultural Architects <® Builders, 


But send to the STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING ENGINEERS 


Q : Ni e« - « « + Plans and estimates furnished on application. . OF 


Company who have the 


FINEST NURSERY STOCK 


at Reasonable Prices. 
New Catalog for 1896. Send for one. Free. 
Estimates furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


THE WM. H. MOON COMPANY, Morrisville, Pa. 


FLOWER POTS. 


ST AN D ARD e Largest builders of Greenhouse Structures. Six highest Awards at the World’s Fair. 
You will make a mistake if you place your t2"Send Four Cents Postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


ders for fl ts this Spri ithout Architectural Offi 
arst Leteiving Ollirestiniates tr earne rie LORD & BURNHAM CO., re t60 FIFTH AVE., cnr. 2lst St.. 








Our plant is now the Largest in the World. : Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. NEW YORK CITY. 
. . A RS A AE A 
Our stock unlimited. Our goods equaled ULSI eM ee eee OT LT Lee eer ele el el or eer el ere Perle We ere We 


by none. 


Acti: HEWS & CO., 
North Cambridge, Mass. 


FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


26 Geraniums, single or double, fine ones. 

26 Fuchsias, leading varieties, single or double. 
26 Begonias, flowering and ornamentals. 

30 Chrysanthemums, all prize winners. 

24 Finest Double Fringed Petunias. 

26 Everblooming Roses. 

12 French Cannas. 24 Hardy Phlox, assorted. 


“Everything that is Successful 
Is unsuccessfully Imitated.”’ 


Another hot water heater may be labeled “Little Giant.”’ 
Another may look (outwardly) like the ‘Little Giant.’’ To 
have imitators is another proof of the ‘Little Giant’s’”’ 
goodness. Only good goods are imitated. Te be on the 
safe side see that the “‘Little Giant’? Heater you purchase 
bears the name 


Free by mail. Cc. C. NANZ, 
1007 Walnut Street, Owensboro, Ky. 
aries ieee 


IA Flower and Tr é j 
OAL OPN Aetna st Hinerican Bolen GOnRany, 


Headquarters for Pampas Plumes. Send for prices. ‘‘We Heat the World.” NEW YORK: 94 Center St. CHICAGO: 84 Lake St. 
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The Flower Garden. 








NOTES ON SPRING FLOWBRS AT MAHWAH. 


The spring flowering bulbs are mostly 
past, but what a show they made, it is a 
wonder they are not more grown. I do 
not meanabed of tulips or hyacinths, 
one can see them in any garden, but some 
of the rarer bulbs, of which there is a vast 
number. They are not very high in price, 
and by adding a few new ones every fall 
one soon can get up an interesting collec- 
tion and in which there will be something 
new to see every day from the time the 
snow is onthe ground till theend of May, 
and the flowers of the spring are more 
welcome than those of the rest of the 
year. 7, 

Among the bulbous plants to flower 
since my last notes of May 4 are Narcis- 
sus amabilis, perianth white and spread- 
ing long white crown; N. Muzarts, 
Tazetta Orientalis, perianth white, cup 
orange red, a very pretty flower, one of 
the last ones to bloom. WN. odorus ple- 
nus, rich yellow flowers, an extra fine 
blossom. N. S. A. DeGraaf, large clear 
yellow perianth, cup vellow, very fine; N. 
Bernardi, perianth white, cup yellow; N. 
poeticus ornatus, perianth pure white, 
cup margined with red. These narcissi 
came into flower from 4th to 6thof May. 

Among choice single tulips we have had 
some very fine and beautiful flowers. 
T. linifolia is one of the most beautiful 
ones I ever saw, it grows only about four 
inches high and has glowing scarlet flow- 
ers; when the sun shines on it it is seen at 
its best. 7. Hichleri has very large, hand- 
some scarlet flowers and is in every way 
a fine tulip. 7. Batalini is a lovely yellow 
flower with very thick petals. T. alba is 
a fine, creamy white flower and a very 
good tulip; V. vitellina is a beautifully 
large primrose yellow flower; T. Greigii 
has large orange-scarlet to golden yellow 
blossoms with black spotted centre, and 
the foliage is finely spotted; these allcame 
into bloom from the 5th to 8th of May. 

Among the showy garden varieties of 
tulips we have had some very fine ones. 
Striped Beauty, rose, flecked crimson and 
white, isa large and showy flower and 
one of the prettiest tulips in the garden. 
Fairy Queen is a large and beautiful vari- 
ety, mauve broadly margined with yel- 
low; Gesneriana spathulata was very 
conspicuous in the garden, and we had a 
great many of it; the flowers are very 
large and of a rich crimson scarlet color, 
with a glittering black center; as a bed- 
ding tulip it is one of the best. T. Gesne- 
riana albo-oculata has beautiful rose- 
carmine flowers with white centers. 
Gesneriana Alba marginata, white, edged 
rose, with bluish centre, it is a pretty 
flower. Golden Beauty, a rich golden 
tulip, one of the best ofits color. Golden 
Eagle is a lovely crimson-edged yellow 
tulip and the petals are also nicely 
pointed. Picotee (or Maiden’s Blush), 
large, white, gracefully recurved, petals 
margined with rose, this is a very choice 
and fine tulip; Retroflexa, lovely, large 
yellow flowers, petals nicely recurved, an 
odd and beautiful tulip; Bouton d’ Or, a 
fine yellow tulip with petals of very thick 
texture lasting a long time in flower; 
Elegans, large, dark crimson flowers, 
petals elegantly reflexed; Elegans Varie- 
gata, crimson striped with gold, a large, 
showy, handsome flower. Both of these 
last named tulips are very fine. All the 
tulips mentioned came into flower from 
May 1 to 8, but they are by no means all 
the tulips we have, we have them here by 
the thousand and in great variety, but 


the ones I have named are among the 
choicest and best, and all lovers of spring 
flowers should have a few of these sorts 
in their garden. A Jot of Breeder tulips 
we had in flower were very interesting, 
the colors were so curious and the flowers 
so large that one could not help liking 
them, although some of them were not 
what one would call pretty, they were 
more odd than beautiful. 


Among hardy perennials, the choicest 
and most showy have been the single 
Chinese ponies; how beautiful they are! 
Among them are all colors, from the pur- 
est white to dark crimson, and all sizes 
among the plants, from 8 inches high to 
2% feet; the flowers are very large, and 
to my liking are more lovely than the 
double ones. They opened their first 
flowers May 8, and some of them are still 
in fine flower; they are well worth grow- 
ing. Alyssum saxatile with its mass of 
golden yellow flowers is flowering nicely. 
These plants were raised from seed last 
August and wintered overinaframe, Tril- 
lium grandifiorum made a nice show but 
is now past; although plentiful in some 
parts of the woods it is well worth a 
place in the garden. It opened its first 
flowers May 1. Dicentra spectabilis is in 
fine flower. Although an old plant, it is 
one of our showiest border plants; it 
opened May 7. Lily of the valley opened 
its first flowersthe 6th of May. Although 
lily of the valley likes a shady place to 
grow in, the largest and finest bells are 
got from a clump planted in the open 
garden here. Cypripedium pubescens 
opened its first flowers May 2; it is one of 
the easiest to grow and its flowers last 
so long. It is quite easy to get, as the 
woods are full of it. 

Trollius Asiaticus (globe flower) has 
been making a nice showing; its globe- 
shaped anemone like flowers of a deep 
yellow color are really very pretty. 
Iberis sempervirens, the evergreen candy- 
tuft, is in fine flower now; it is of easy 
culture and soon forms a large clump. 
Its white flowers are good for cutting. 
It opened the 6th of May. Anemone syl- 
vestris (the snowdrop windflower) opened 
its pretty flowers the 11th of May. It 
lasts a long time in bloom. 

Lupinus polyphyllus and its varieties 
alba and bicolor are in nice flower, their 
handsome pea-shaped blossoms, ranging 
in color from blue to white, make them 
one of the choicest of our early summer 
flowering border plants. Veronica ru- 
pestris came into flower the 10th of 
May, but it did not lastlong; it hassmall 
blue flowers. 

Daphne Cneorum (the garland flower) 
has been making a nice show lately; it is 
a dwarf growing shrub with lovely pink 
flowers. For edging other low-growing 
shrubs it is one of the best little things we 
have got, and its flowers are very sweet. 
Phlox procumbens is still in fine flower. 
It is a nice rock plant; the foliage is fairly 
hidden with a mass of rose-lilac flowers. 
The foxgloves are beginning to open. We 
grow them from seed every year. They 
make nice plants sown in July and win- 
tered over in a frame. After they are 
through flowering they are dug up and 
the beds filled with summer flowering 
plants. The English wood hyacinths, 
blue, red and white, are now in good 
flower; these scillas are real pretty and 
where grown in a mass they make a nice 
showing. 

Ornithogalum nutans, O. umbellatum 
and O. posandrum opened their flowers 
May 8; these all are pretty bulbous plants, 
growing about a foot high and have nice 
white flowers. They are easy to grow. 

The irises are beginning to be quite gay, 
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but it will be a week before they are at 
their best. The German ivies, of which 
we grow a great many varieties are easy 
to grow and make a fine showin the gar- 
den. Iris Sibirica, with its tall spikes of 
blue to white flowers, is also making a 
good display. The bulbous Jris Susiana 
opened its first blossom on the 12th 
inst; oh, what a lovely iris it is! Writing 
cannot doitjustice. The wonderful mark- 
ings in the flower are fine; the color is a 
dark gray with veins of brown on a 
white ground work; the hairs on the 
falls are black. This iris needs a different 
treatment from most other irises, as it 
has to be dried off from June till it begins 
to grow the next season; we grow it in 
frames with a lot of others of the same 
class, and they are well worth all the 
trouble one can give them. Another 
rather pretty plant thatcame into flower 
on the 19th was Eremurus robustus; it 
has proved quite hardy here. The spike 
of flower on our plants is about four feet 
high, but next spring we expect to see it 
twice that size. 

Erythronium giganteum is anice, large, 
dog’s-tooth violet, the flowers of which 
are very large and of a straw color, and 
the foliage is nicely mottled; it is one of 
the nicest of all and quite easy to grow. 

In the greenhouse our show pelargoni- 
ums and calceolarias are now past, but 
gloxinias, tuberous begonias, achimenes, 
and streptocarpus are coming along fast 
to take their place. DAVID FRASER. 

Mountain Side Farm, Mahwah, N. J., 
May 21, 1896. 


NARGISSUS—QUESTIONS ABOUT THEM. 


X., South New Jersey asks: 

1. ‘In lifting and replanting narcissus 
how deep should they be put in the 
ground? Mine have not bloomed very 
well this vear, in spite of being in good 
garden soil. I find that they are six 
inches or so in the ground, and thought 
perhaps that might be the trouble.”’ 

Ans. That depends a good deal on the 
kinds grown; for instance in your sandy 
land 4 or5 inches under groundis not too 
deep for big bulbous kinds like Horsfieldii 
and Maximus, but three to four would 
be enough for Bulbocodium and jonquils. 
If your bulbs are in good condition and 
they are of large kinds, being six inches 
under ground shouldn’t prevent them 
from blooming. If they were good bulbs, 
that is, bought bulbs, and newly planted 
last fall they should have bloomed well 
this spring; but if they were old bulbs in 
your own garden probably an enervated 
condition last year, oratoo early growth 
in fall and consequent check in winter, 
would interfere with their goodness this 
season. 

2. “My jonquils bloomed much better. 
Do you consider it necessary to lift and 
replant jonquils every year?”’ 

Ans. Jonquilsare quite hardyin south- 
ern New Jersey, hence there is no need of 
lifting them on that point, but if they are 
left in the ground, should the summer 
prove very dry, so that the bulbs get a 
long and decided rest, they are apt to 
start into growth in fall and what leaves 
get above ground before winter sets in 
get “burned,” thus weakening the bulbs 
and their flowering capacity. But in 
good moist ground we have had jonquils 
live on vear after year in the same clumps 
a increase in strength and bloom beauti- 

ully. 

3. “Is it possible thata daily watering 
of the young seedlings in the garden with 
a revolving sprinkler that necessarily 
waters everything else, could have a bad 
effect on the narcissus?”’ 
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Ans. If this is done in the afternoon 
and evening, it wouldn’t hurt the plants, 
but a too frequent recurrence of it might 
impair the blossoms. While the revolv- 
ing sprinkler is excellent for shallow 
rooted plants like young seedlings, grass, 
etc., it isn’t quite so good for deep rooted 
stock as it takes a good deal of revolving 
to soak the ground six or eight inches 
deep, even if the ground for two inches 
deep be very wet, and you know narcis- 
sus bulbs are deeper than that. 

4. “Might this same daily watering, 
rendered absolutely necessary by very 
dry hot weather, be the cause of the 
blighting of many of my tulip blossoms? 
Those which got the full morning sun 
were the ones most affected. The Grand 
Duke de Russie, Grand Master of Malta, 
Wouvermans, and Canary Bird did not 
blossom at all, while the Queen of Violets, 
Vermillion Brillante, Van der Veer and 
others were very poor, but close beside 
them other early single tulips were blos- 
soming magnificently. Are some kinds of 
these tulips more tender than others?” 

Ans. No, we don’t believe the water- 
ing had anything to do with the non- 
blooming of the tulips; it they were new 
bulbs, that is bought and planted last 
fall, we would like to know what sort of 
bulbs yougot. The varieties you nameare 
not the cheapestin the market, but many 
“early single’ are among the commonest 
and cheapest grown. Better be sure you 
plant Ail bulbsif you want to get an 
even run of Al flowers. In your soil it 
isn’t a matter ot tenderness at all, for all 
named are perfectly hardy there without 
a bit of winter mulching. Ifthey were 
your own old-grown bulbs, however, pos- 
sibly it was a simple case of exhaustion 
and deterioration. Were you to use a 
mulching of well broken up chaffy stable 
manure, or lawn grass mowings over the 
ground containing your bulbous plants, 
we believe there would be no necessity for 
watering your ground half as often as 
you do now. 

5. “I want to put out for the summer 
in a shady part of my garden an azalea 
and two begonias, which are to be used 
again as house plants in the winter. On 
looking up in my file of GARDENING the 
articles on these two sorts of plants, I 
see that you recommend this treatment 
for both. But againthe question of over- 
head watering comes in; in this porous 
sandy soil, and with our extremely dry 
hot summers every inch of the place 
(which luckily is only 110 feet square in 
all!) has to be watered every day. Will 
any begonias stand the overhead water- 
ing? Would it be better to keep them in 
the house or on a fairly shaded porch?” 


Ans. The azalea will stand it all right, 
providing this watering is not done in 
the heat of the day, but with the bego- 
nias itis an experiment. The tuberous- 
rooted begonias stand it best. Some- 
times this section behaves admirably and 
then again under apparently like condi- 
tions they don’t do well at all, so while 
you hope for success, prepare for disap- 
pointment in their case. Of course, in 
pots they can be grown with certainty, 
but they need a great deal of attention. 

6. ‘‘What is it that eats the leaves of 
my wall flowers like this (sample en- 
closed) and entirely destroys all their 
beauty?”’ 

Ans. A turnip flea-beetle no doubt. 
Repel it by dusting your plants, when 
they are wet with dew, with fresh tobacco 
powder, or take some fine dry hot ashes 
and sprinkle as much kerosene on them as 
will moisten them but still preserve them 
free enough to scatter over the plants, 
and dust this over them. We would not 
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hesitate to use arsenite insecticide on 
young plants, but would hesitate to do 
so on plants in bloom, not because they 
would hurt the plant at all, but they 
might injure ourselves when we pick (and 
often) taste the flowers. 


THE WILD GARDEN. 


Who wants a wild garden! I imagine 
some may exclaim when the aboye title 
meets their eye. Why, the first idea of a 
garden is a plot that will be tended, kept 
in order and maintained in conformity 
with accepted notions of what the gar- 
den should be, and here is the point— 
these accepted notions of garden design 
and planting are so restrictive that they 
shut out from our gardens a vast display 
of possible beauty, which happens to be 
unattainable through the systems we 
practice. I am not about to advocate 
letting the garden run into a wilderness, 
although much beauty would be gained 
by so doing if it happened to be in prox- 
imity to some of Nature’s beauty spots 
that I have lately seenin the woods about 
me, little paradises of ferns and flowers. 
My aim is to try and induce those who 
have gardens and pretty lawns to court 
a little more fellowship with Nature, to 
realize more pleasure and get more beauty 
out of the home grounds in a simple, nat- 
ural and inexpensive way. What a sense 
of pleasure most of us feel when spring 
returns and our faithful earth mother, 
released from winter’s ice bonds again, 
decks herself with lovely flowers. Too 
often, however, the harbingers of spring 
greet us by the wayside and not in the 
garden, aye, and even now (May 20) I 
see bare, bald gardens waiting for their 
tender summer occupants, whilst ‘‘Na- 
ture unadorned is adorned the most.” 


Wild gardening consists in taking a 
leaf out of Nature’s book,‘as we see it 
spread before us. Ten thousand lovely 
flowers rise up, blossom gayly and retire 
to rest again untended by mortal hands, 
but the only flowers we permit ourselves 
to have in our gardens we make the object 
of more or less ceaseless care and atten- 
tion. Some of them need it, but many 
more do not. Wetakea certain flower 
from the prairies or mountains of the 
new or old world, transfer it to our gar- 
den and make it the object of specialcare, 
yet it remains the same. On the other 
hand certain fine garden flowers are crea- 
tures of our own creation, so to speak, 
perfected developments or improvements 
on wild forms, brought about by cross 
breeding and good cultivation, and 
mostly needing it to sustain them in per- 
fection. These latter do not now concern 
my purpose, but among the first named 
there exists a perfect host of beautiful 
flowers that ask or want no special care, 
only to be taken and planted under con- 
ditions akin to those they affect in their 
natural state, and thus the wild garden I 
suggest is a portion of the garden in 
which these flowers are naturalized, grow- 
ing as though they are wild. This canbe 
done in a variety of ways and using dif- 
ferent types of vegetation, but first and 
foremost of all it is the plan to adopt 
with the early spring bulbous flowers 
that go early to rest again, and if we 
grow them in the beds and borders they 
leave bare spaces ere the season has 
hardly begun. When winter relinquishes 
its icy grasp of European meadows the 
earth is softened, and the first blades of 
grass appear, borne as it were upon the 
points of the tender green blades come 
myriads of blossoms, snowdrops and 
snowflakes suggestive of lingering snow, 
crocuses opening wide their rich cups and 
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pale blue anemones covering the ground 
like an earth reflection of the spring sky 
overhead. ‘Like leaves on a stream they 
come and go, and leave no trace behind”’ 
as they sink to rest in the grass. The 
daffodil next bursts out to carry on the 
display, and there is or rather need be no 
break at all in the succession of flowers 
that tell the story of the garden year and 
mark the seasons as they pass. All this 
beauty is possible, exists and is enjoyed 
in grass that is fed off by cattle or mown 
in June. Therefore if there is a meadow 
near the house, make it a wild garden, or 
if the lawn area is extensive don’t mow 
quite so much of it in early spring, but 
set apart a picturesque, informal, tree- 
adorned spot for a spring wild garden. 
It can be mown later on, so that only for 
a short period need the lawn space becur- 
tailed, and even those with a limited area 
of grass may have and enjoy this feature, 
which once created at one first cost grows 
in extent and beauty yearafter year with 
little further care and no more outlay in 
purchase of plants or roots. Wild gar- 
dening can be prettily expressed in a vari- 
ety of ways adapted to particular peri- 
ods, but for thespring seasonitis without 
question the simplest and readiest means 
of adorning the garden with the flowers 
of that season, so if the editor thinks the 
subject of sufficient interest I will make 
“A spring wild garden” my next theme, 
and say what and when and how to 
plant. A. HERRINGTON. 
Madison, N. J. 


FLOWER GARDEN NOTES, 


BEGONIA EVANSIANA has lived through 
the winter, but did not make its appear- 
ance above the ground until May 10. 

HEPATICA TRILOBA. A large clump of 
this which usually blooms the first week 
in May, has shown no signs of life yet. I 
fear the roots must all have been killed by 
the hard winter, although I imagined 
this plant was entirely frost-proof. [So 
far as intensity of frost is concerned it is 
perfectly hardy, extreme drouth last sum- 
mer and fall may have enervated the 
plants to such an extent that they were 
unable to survive the winter.—ED. | 


DrourH. At date of writing, May 19, 
we have hadno rain worth mentioning in 
Bergen Point, N. J., since the heavy snow 
storm of April 7. The effects have been 
disheartening to flower lovers, and more 
so to truck gardeners. Mertensia Vir- 
ginica has not bloomed at all. Tree 
peonies, which last year were a most 
gorgeous sight, have few flowers and 
comparatively small. Primula officina- 
lis, which has made very large and healthy 
clumps, without any winter protection, 
had only a few flowers, some clumps not 
blooming at all. Kosteletzkia Virginica 
just showed itself above the ground aday 
or two ago, and some other herbaceous 
perennials with fleshy roots have failed to 
move even yet, although I know they are 
still alive. 

ROSES WITHOUT WINTER PROTECTION. I 
read constantly that even the hardiest 
roses will do better by being covered dur- 
ing winter, with some kind of protection, 
more or less. My .experience does not 
warrant my adopting the plan, as I desire 
nothing better in the way of healthy 
growth and profusion of budsthan I have 
on Magna Charta, Jacqueminot, Clothilde 
Soupert, La France and Climbing La 
France, Mrs. H. R, Watson, Queen of 
Queens, Malmaison, Agrippina, Damask, 
Oakmont and Mrs. John Laing, which 
came through the hard season without a 
stitch of winter clothing on, so to speak, 
and were in a position to receive every 
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ray of sunlight, thus being subjected to 
constant thawing and freezing. 

PLANTS FOR HARD, DRY SOILS. Ona 
slope in an out of the way corner of the 
garden, I have planted Genista tinctoria, 
Geranium sanguineum, achillea, Eupato- 
rium ageratoidesand hardy asters. Indry 
weather the soil becomes baked as hard 
almost as a rock, and yet the genista, 
eupatorium and geranium grow well and 
bloom profusely. The others do not thrive 
as well as they would it in a more favora- 
ble location, but they seem well adapted to 
fill up some hard, dry and sloping spot 
suchasthe above. [This question of what 
will grow on hard, dry soil, is a very vital 
one to us, Schenley Park having many 
acres of steep naked hills that we must 
find clothing for and plenty of it. Among 
trees the best plant is the yellow locust, 
and next come some species of our native 
thorns (Crategus). But before we will 
say much more about this sort of cloth- 
ing, we intend going out into nature’s 
wilds to see and note what she used for 
this purpose.—Ep.] L.C. L. Jorpan. 


SPURIOUS VERBENAS. 


A reader writes: ‘‘We bought three 
years ago a lot of verbenas, scarlet for 
one bed, white for another. This year 
we have hardly one of the original color, 
but instead the homely purples and 
striped. Do you suppose they are seed- 
Jy Ss and that the better ones have died 
outer” 

Ans. As a rule verbenas come fairly 
true from seed, that is the majority of the 
seedlings raised from seed saved froma 
scarlet flowered variety are apt to have 
scarlet flowers, and white flowers from 
the seed saved from white b!ossoms. 
Why yours behaved soerratically we can- 
not tell. If you saved the seed from the 
scarlet flowers, sowed it and got purple 
and striped flowers from it, the original 
strain must have been very poor; but if 
the seedlings came up of their own accord 
in the bed the next spring, and it was 
these spontaneous seedlings that bore the 
variously colored flowers, then the con- 
clusion we would come to would be that 
in some previous year you grew verbenas 
in that bed, and the spurious seedlings were 
the progeny of the long-ago plants, and 
not of the scarlet or white flowered ones 
oithe year before. 


DEGENERATE CANNAS FROM SEED.—Mr. 
D. E., writes. ‘‘We have grown a number 
of canna plants from seed, but always 
have nothing more than the narrow- 
leaved yellow variety—evidently one of 
the primitive forms of the plant.” 

Ans. Then probably you don’t raise 
the seedlings from your own saved seed. 
Geta few plants of Mme. Crozy, Alphonse 
Bouvier, Charles Henderson, or other 
first-class sorts, and plant them out in 
your garden and save seed from them, 
and sow these seeds, and we are sure you 
will get a great deal more than narrow- 
petaled, yellow-blossomed seedlings from 
them. At the same time we are equally 
satisfied that many of the seedlings will 
be yellow-flowered and poor too, but 
many should be vividly colored and of 
go d size and form. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS IN BLOOM. 


A continuous spell of clear hot weather 
with cloudless skies and entire absence of 
the usual spring rains, has given us here 
the unprecedented experience of having 
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trees and shrubs come into bloom about 
two weeks or nearly so, earlier than their 
average annual time of flowering. The 
veteran nurseryman, Mr. Geo. Ellwanger, 
remarked to me the other day that he 
did not remember anything like it before. 
We usually expect to have at this time 
of year a display of lilacs in good bloom, 
but at this date all the varieties of Syr- 
inga vulgaris are entirely past. The 
Hungarian lilac S. Josikea is now at its 
best and S. villosa is in good bloom. 

Among spirzas, Van Houtte’s and S. 
chameedrifolia is almost past, S. lanceo- 
latais showing a few good flowers, but it 
has been winter killed more than usual 
with us; S. rupestris, S. ulmifolia and S. 
rotundifolia are now in bloom; and Neillia 
(Spireea) opulifolia is coming into bloom. 
A tew stray flowers are to be seen on the 
pearl bush (£xochorda) but its glory has 
departed since nine or ten days. Rhodo- 
typos kerrioides is real pretty just now 
with its large, pure white flowers resting 
prettily among its pleasant green foliage. 

Rosa alpina has been giving us a few 
flowers since ten days, and Rosa rugosa 
in its different v rieties is very showy in 
bloom. R. lutea. R: spinossissima and 
R, Sabinii are coming int» flower; and a 
few of the yellow butter-cup like flowers 
are open to-day on Potentilla fruticosa, 
and Fontanesia Fortunei is just opening 
its greenish yellow flowers. 

Calycanthus (strawberry shrub) in its 
several forms has been in good bloom for 
some time. On account of its pleasant 
fragrance it should have a place in all 
collections. Azalea nudiflora is about 
past, and A Vaseyi passed out of bloom 
about a week ago. A calendulacea is 
now in pretty good bloom. The Cataw- 
biense hybrids of rhododendrons are now 
beautiful; such varieties as Blandyanum, 
Atrosanguinum, John Walter, Roseum 
Elegans, and Album Elegans, being very 
attractive. 

Among the honeysuckles some of the 


bushy species in bloom with us just now 
are Lonicera orientalis, L. Caucasica 
and L. Maximowiczii, with flowers not 
very conspicuous. Lonicera Albertiiis a 
very pretty bushy species with fragrant 
rosy lilac flowers and now at its best. 
It is entirely hardy here. The different 
varieties of the European woodbine Lon- 
icera Periclymenum) are now in excellent 
bloom and are less infested with aphides 
than we have had them before. For 
some reason or other they are particu- 
larly subject to the attacks of plant lice. 
The yellow flowering species (Lonicera 
flava) and the scarlet trumpet honey- 
suckle (L. sempervirens) are also in full 
flower. 

Diervillas in their numerous forms will 
be in full bloom in a day or two. D. 
candida and D. hortensis rubra are now 
at their best. The Chinese fringe (Chion- 
anthus retusus) flowered splendidly; it is 
now about past, but the American white 
fringe C. Virginicais now very beautiful 
with its fluffy white petals. 

The earliest flowering caraganas are 
past, but Caragana spinosa is in good 
bloom now. The rose acacia (Robinia 
hispida) and its variety Camuseti are at 
present very showy, and the clammy 
1 cust iscoming into bloom. Coronilla 
Emerus has a few lingering flowers. It 
bloomed quite freely this season. 

Cytisus purpureus has passed out of 
bloom, but C. elongafus is still in good 
flower. C. scoparius (common broom) has 
done splendidly this season; and has been 
a mass of showy yellow blossoms for the 
past week. What a lovely thing it is, 
and it well repays any special pains taken 
to protect it from zero weather, for it 
will not stand that with safety. 

Ulex Hispanica, a diminutive shrub 
with abundant yellow flowers, is now 
pretty. It seems to do well with us with- 
out much protection. 

The bladder senna (Colutea arbores- 
cens) with clover-like foliage and yellow 
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pea-shaped flowers is coming into bloom. 
Wistaria frutescens is in full bloom but it 
is not nearly as showy as is its Asiatic 
relative W. Sinensis. 

The Venetian sumac (Rhus Cotinus) is 
in bloom, withits greenish panicles, and 
Acer Ginnala, with greenish flowers, is 
passing out of bloom; other shrubs with 
similar inconspicuous flowers now in 
bloom are some of the euonymuses such 
as Americanus, Yeddoensis, angustifo- 
lias, and verrucosus. The only barberry 
in flower just now is B. stenophylla, the 
others are past. 

A few flowers still linger on Daphne 
alpina, and a few may still be found on 
D. Genkwa. Daphne Cneorum was very 
showy this season, but it is past. The 
common snowball has been conspicuous 
for the pas’ week; and the high bush 
cranberry (Viburnum Opulis), and Vibur- 
num pyritolium are in good b'oom, and 
Viburnum Lentago will be in flower in a 
day or two. Cornus stolonifera is pass- 
ing out of bloom. JOHN DUNBAR. 

Highland Park, Rochester, N. Y., May 
23, 96. 


AMERIGAN HOLLY TREES. 


I take pleasure in send!ng you pictures 
of the holly trees at my country place, 
‘‘Marietta ’’ Trees, and other objects, 
have yet interfered with getting a point 
of view showing the best shape of the 
hollies. You will notice No, 1 is rather 
ill-shaped at the top and inclines to the 
right. This is due to two limbs of a pecan 
tree (forty feet away) reaching out over 
and beyond the holly. I cut these limbs 
aw. y several years ago. Also No. 2 has 
been interfered with on the right or 
north side by the nearness of a golden 
willow, removed some years since. The 
height of holly No. 2 is 45 feet. No.1 
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measures—height 36 feet, 6 inches, cir- 
cumference of trunk 18 inches, above 
ground, 4 feet 6 inches, and spread 
of limbs (three different measurements) 
43, 43 and 45 feet. Both trees are 
trimm d up high to clear the view to the 
westward and give headroom on the 
lawn. The branches appearing on either 
side of the bare trunk of No, 1 do not be- 
long to it but to a young black walnut 
behind and some distance beyond it. No. 
1, for some reason, is a heavier bearer of 
berries than No. 2, and in winter is a 
mass of coral-red and green, more equal- 
ized in color towards the top because the 
nearer the top the greater number of ber- 
ries—always. 

Iam led to take this occasion to sug- 
gest your saying a good word for our 
native black mulberry as a shade and or- 
namental tree. A young one may be seen 
to the right and rear of the holly in the 
No. 2 picture. Itis of quick growth and 
dense shade, the color and size of its 
leaves make handsome foliage, the bark 
is clean and attractive and the tree, with 
room enough, shapes itself, or can be 
readily shaped, to symmetricaland grace- 
fulform. A desirable feature is that it 
does not ‘“‘draw”’ the land, and thus does 
not affect the growth of grass beneath. 
Though it is slow coming to full bearing 
its fruit is not to be despised. Indeed, 
when taken ripe from the tree, my taste 
preters it to any of the small fruits except 
perhaps the strawberry. 

Maryland. GABRIEL Du VAL. 


SOME LILAGS. 
(Syringa.) 

Out of a dozen sorts that I have culti- 
vated for fifteen years there only two or 
three that suit my fancy, and at the head 
of the list I place Rothomagensis, var. 


rubra, a distinct variety withsmall leaves, 
bright reddish flowers, and panicles of 
extraordinary large size and of great 
abundance. It is the most free flowering 
of alllilacs. My plant is over fifteen feet 
high, and with its great abundance of 
large bunches of flowers, which causes 
the branches to droop gracefully, and the 
bright color of the flowers makes the 
plant very attractive. Were I confined 
to only oue variety it would certainly be 
Rothomagensis. 

My next favorite is Nana, which is of a 
dwarfish growth, the plant only a tain- 
ing about 8 feet in height. It is a very 
distinct sort, with large compact trusses 
made up of a number of small spikes, with 
large flowers of a dark reddish purp'e 
color, and is beautiful and attractive. 

Ccerulea Superba has a large truss 
made up of a large number of small 
spikes, sometimes as many as a dozen; 
the flowers are small and of a very deli- 
cate appearance, needing a close examin- 
ation to see its full beauty; it is described 
as being of a clear blue color; but it looks 
to me washy and unattractive in color. 

Prof. E. Stockhardt has large trusses 
of lavender colored flowers, but it also 
has a washy appearance. Vulgaris Alba 
and Alba Grandiflora have both been shy 
bloomers with me. [This while they are 
in a young state, ischaracteristic of them; 
try Frau Dammann and Marie Legraye, 
true; we have found that they bear earlier 
in life and keep it up.—Ep. ] 

Siberica Alba has small narrow leaves, 
but it is a good grower and very free 
flowering, flowers whitish with a purple 
tint—a dirty white color. White Persian 
is of dwarfish growth, flowers of same 
color as Siberian. [That’s right, such is 
the plain truth.—Ep.] Lemoinei flore 
pleno has large panicles of double or 
semi-double flowers of a reddish purple 
color, but not so brightincoloras Rubella 
fl. pl., which has large double flowers of a 
clear violet red, much more bright and 
attractive than Lemoinei. 

Josikza is a distinct species, with dark 
shining leaves, and purple flowers in June 
after the other lilacs areout of bloom, It 
is esteemed for its fine habit and foliage 
Marie Legraye has large panicles of 
pure white flowers and is very beautiful. 
[Undoubtedly the finest white lilac in ex- 
istence, but because one has the label 
doesn’t mean he +lways has the plant 
true to name.—ED. | 

Virginalis has large compact panicles 
of fine white flowers. very refined and deli- 
cate. Souvenir de Ludwig Spath [The best 
dark colored lilac we know.—Ep.] dark 
purplish red flowers and Frau Dammann 
with pure white flowers are doubtless the 
two best new varieties. My plantsare not 
yet large enough to bloom and the same 
may be said of Princess Alexandra, white; 
Lamarck, rosy lilac; Villosa, aspecies from 
Japan. GEO. S. CONOVER. 

Geneva, N. Y., May 15, 1896. 


WISTARIA— JESSAMINES AND GLEMATIS— 
GOLDEN-LEAVED POPLAR. 

1. “Are seedling wistarias worth sav- 
ing? Ours are great seed bearers and we 
have to root out the young plants We 
have a light lavender variety that blooms 
heavily in the spring, again in the fall, 
but is never all summer without bloom. 
We find we can make it bloom by turn- 
ing on irrigation water and soaking the 
ground for three or four days.”’ 

2. ‘We find our jessamines and clem- 
atis very impatient under irrigation, the 
least excess of water causing the leaves 
to fall and the plants to show every indi- 
cation of distress.”’ 

3. ‘Have you grown the golden-leaved 
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poplar? It is one of our brightest of 
fancy-leaved shrubs, as we cut it down to 
ten or twelve feet and use it for a screen 
to shut out a vista of the trunks.”’ 
California. M. B. E. 
1. Seedling wistarias are just as good 
and true as those are that are raised 
from cuttings, root sprouts, or layers, 
except that they are slower in coming 
into bloom; and in the case of the white- 
flowered varieties there is no absolute 
certainty that the seedling may be white 
and not blue flowered. Both American 
(W. frutescens) and Chinese (W. Sinensis) 
wistarias bloom twice a year, namely in 
full measure in spring, and scatteringly 
later.on. We cannot tell, without a fuller 


description of it than you give us, what. 


the pale lavender one is, but suspect it 
must be the American one, which is later 
blooming than the other, and never so 
full, and has shorter, chunkier clusters. 
The effect of the irrigation after the wood 
had formed would be, we should expect, 
as you say, to throw the vines intoa 
renewed burst of bloom. 

2. Theeffect of irrigation on jessamines 
and clematis we should expect would be 
as you have found, but this refers to the 
large-flowered clematis as Miss Bateman 
and Jackmanii only and not to the small 
fleecy-flowered ones as montana, Flam- 
mula and paniculata? 

3. So long as you keepthe golden pop- 
lar cut down, so long you will be likely 
to hold it in good thrifty condition and 
with fine foliage. But as a specimen 
lawn tree it isn’t one we would hanker 
after. 


DOUBLE-FLOWERED MOGK ORANGE. 


Fresno, Cal., writes: ‘‘Is it common for 
the mock orange (Philadelphus) to show 
blossoms of both kinds like the enclosed. 
We have two large plants ten to twelve 
feet high and as large through—that bear 
every year from half to fifth of their crop 
of double flowers. Can you tell us the 
name of this variety as it is much finer 
than the other common ones we have.’’ 

Ans. The varietyis, apparently, aform 
of Philadelphus coronarius, and a good 
one, its flowers being whiter than usual, 
and quite as fragrant. The doubling is 
not uncommon, but the proportion is 
unusual. Of course we have a variety 
with all double flowers, and we have 


betore now seen the double and single 


blossoms on the same plant. 


AZALEA MOLLIS, 


This, more properly speaking, Azalea 
sinensis, is commonly known as the Jap- 
anese flame-colored azalea. It claims 
China as well as Japan for its home, but 
it probably reached us from Japan. It is 
an extremely showy plant in the open 
garden, blooming in the middle of May, 
and a dozen or more plants grouped 
closely together, presents a brilliant mass 
of color ranging from a clear lemon yel- 
low to orange red. The common name 
“flame colored’”’ is appropriate, but it is 
the flame color of a brilliant sunset that 
it imitates. These plants are propagated 
largely in Holland, as well asin this coun- 
try, and can be obtained in the form of bush 
plantsorstandards. Theillustration here 
given is from a photographtaken May 15 
of the present year, when the blooms of 
some of the standards were a little past 
their best. It comprizes a dozen bush 
and six standard plants. This is the 
third season in which they have blos- 
somed and they were better budded this 
spring than when I obtained them. I 
mention this to show that these plants 


can be grown with fair success under 
proper conditions even in our climate, 
whichis so uncongenial to this genus. 

When obtained from the nursery their 
ball of roots was immersed in a tub of 
water for ten or more minutes. A safe 
rule is to allow them to remain immersed 
until the air bubbles discontinue rising to 
the surface. Every air bubble appearing 
tells of a dry spot in among the roots 
where the water has gone in and driven 
it out. As our soil is a clay loam and 
supposed to contain lime, which ‘‘they 
say’’ is not congenial to plants of this 
class I substituted black soil and leaf 
mould. 

Planting the az lea—and the rhododen- 
dron also—requires certain specific details, 
upon which the success or failure depends. 
The immersion spoken of above is one, 
and a thoroughly pounded, compacted 
soil surrounding the ball of roots, when 
planted out, is another. Their roots are 
minutely fibrous, almost hair-like, and 
multitudinous in number, and embrace 
and permeate the soil immediately sur- 
rounding them, in such a way that the 
‘“‘ball” of rootscan becarried around, and 
in fact roughly treated, without much 
soil being shaken off. When these hard 
balls are planted in the ordinary loose 
soil, and in the ordinary way, they shed 
all water falling upon them; it escaping 
into the surrounding loose soil, which 
their roots do not penetrate to any great 
extent. Gradually the ball becomes dry 
and weakness and death follows. 


I dig a hole some four inches wider all 
round than the ball to be planted, setting 
it at a depth equal to that it occupied in 
the nursery, which is indicated by the 
earth stain upon the stem. Then break 
down the soil from the outer edge of the 
hole a few inches deep at a time, pounding 
each layer hard with a brick, rammer or 
anything that will pound it hard, gradu- 
ally filling up even with the surface, the 
object being to have all the soil in the 
bed, in between the plants, as compact as 
it is in among the roots. Then the water 
will go where it can benefit them. Mine 
are planted quite thickly, in fact the 
branches almost touch each other. The 
standards are distributed among the 
bush forms in such a manner that when 
viewed from our porch it gives two tiers 
of bloom. When planted permanently 
more room should be allowed each plant. 
After flowering all seed pods are cut or 
pinched off, so as to «llow what energy 
the plant would naturally expend in ma- 
turing them to be devoted towards pro- 
ducing flower buds for next season’s 
bloom. Plantedinamong them are afew 
plants of Callirrhoe involucrata, the crim- 
son flowered poppy mallow, which trail 
upon the ground, and give their pleasing 
flowers all summer. Occasionally one 
becomes obtrusive and appropriates an 
azalea for a trellis but it is dislodged, as 
nothing should interfere with the full ma- 
turity of the azalea. When fall comes 
the plants are lifted and treated to the 
same tub bath again, as they should go 
into winter quarters without a suspicion 
of dryness at the roots, and then planted 
in any box or boxes that come handy— 
soap boxes are good—and then wintered 
in a cellar where the temperature ranges 
from 32° to 45°. They remain there 
until about April 25, when they once 
more undergo their semi-annual bathand 
are planted out. 

In another part of my grounds is a 
group of smaller plants that have passed 
their third winter in the open ground, 
well protected with leaves and a box 
placed over them, but they are not as 
< igorous as those entertained in the cellar, 
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In order to get detail in the picture 
illustrated, the camera was placed quite 
closely to the plants, so that their rela- 
tive p%sition in the bed is not shown. 
The bed, part of which they occupy, runs 
out into the lawn like a bay across which 
you see the lawn. The border immedi- 
ately in front of the azaleas is the multi- 
named Astilbe Japonica, also known as 
Hoteia Japonica and Spirea Japonica, 
which will soon be in bloom. Those to 
the left are perennial phlox and to the 
immediate left of them is a group of col- 
umbines. W. C. Ecan. 

Egandale, Chicago, May 22, ’96. 

[We may say that Azalea mollis (Rho- 
dodendron sinense) is perfectly hardy at 
Dosoris, and too, seemingly here in Pitts- 
burg. While its flowers are not as bril- 
liantly colored as are many of the Ghent 
varieties, its blossoms are larger and 
more pleasing, and better still, the plants 
bear moving with more impunity. For 
winter forcing in the greenhouse they are 
very good.—Eb. ] 


THE BuRR OAK AND GREEN ASH FOR 
DRY CLIMATES.—In Rural Life a Nebraska 
farmer is quoted as saying ‘One lesson 
apparently taught by the drouth is that 
some varieties of forest trees generally 
planted are unsuited for our dry climate. 
* * * This spring the maples are about 
all dead, catalpas more than half and 
walnuts about one-fourth dead, while 
burr oaks and green ash are all alive and 
growing.’’ And the editor, Prof. L. J. 
Budd, of Ames, Iowa, remarks. ‘‘We have 
watched the behavior of the burr oak and 
the green ash during the drouth and find 
no native trees have stood it better. In 
the blue grass sod on the college campus 
with blue clay 100 feet thick near the sur- 
face, our single specimen of burr oak 
twenty or more years old kept up its 
growth and bright green expression of 
leaf, while hackberry, hard maple, box 
elder, and other trees nearit had a pinched 
and starved expression. Our rows of 
green ash also held up bravely when the 
earth was driest and hottest. Of the trees 
planted on dry knolls of the cuts of the 
Northern Pacific road twenty-five years 
ago the burr oak and green ash have 
stood it best of all, but the burr oak is 
now king in size and thrift. Itis also the 
best tree on the high land near Devil’s 
Lake in Dakota.” 


KC:LREUTERIA PANICULATA.—C, F., 
Davenport, Iowa, asks: ‘What is the 
name of the tree of which I enclose a 
a leave. None of the gardeners here 
knowit. I think it is from seed picked 
upin Washington. The tree is about 6 
years old and 5 feet high, perfectly hardy.” 

Ans. It is Keelreuteria paniculata, a 
little tree from Northern China, and one 
of the most desirable you can have in 
your garden. It bears terminal, large, 
compound panicles of small yellow flow- 
ers in summer after the bulk of the pretty 
flowered trees have done blooming, and 
then after the flowers come inflated blad- 
dery seed vessels most as attractive as 
the flowers. Look in GARDENING, Vol. II, 
July 15, 1894, and page 353, and you 
will there see the most beautiful and 
truthful illustration of this tree ever 
published. 


THE Litacs Won’r BLoom.—H. B., St. 
Louis, writes: “I have some white- 
flowered lilac bushes that were planted 
five years ago, and they have had no 
bloom so far. They stand about six feet 
apart and are healthy and _ strong. 
Should they not have bloomed before 
now?’ Ans. Young lilacs are often very 
disappointing in this respect, and some 
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A GROUP OF AZALEA MOLLIS AT EGANDALE. 





varieties, notably Alba Grandifiora, are 
particularly shy blooming in a young 
state. If your ground is very firmly 
packed so as to induce a short-jointed 
firm, rather thana gross, soft growth, 
the bushes will run to flower buds more 
than before; root pruning also is apt to 
accomplish the same end. 





Roses. 








SOME EXPERIENGE WITH NEW OR REGENTLY 
INTRODUGED ROSES. 


HELEN KELLER at present does not in- 
dicate a strong growth; excessive propa- 
gation may account for this in part. The 
color is good, brilliant rosy cerise; shell- 
shaped flower, free blooming and fragrant. 

MaRCHIONESS OF LONDONDERRY, a 
charming rose, color ivory white, petals 
of good substance; large reflexed flower, 
globular form; a fairly strong grower, 
and it forces well. I fear this rose will 
not prove entirely hardy in our northern 
climate, as the past winter has made 
havoc with the plants, and the same can 
be said of its sister, Margaret Dickson, 
grown by the same originator. 

Mrs, R. G. SHARMAN CRAWFORD, a 
plant of medium growth; color deep rosy 
pink, the outer petals shorter than the 
inner; imbricated form, free flowering; if 
large enough in flower, will make a good 
rose. 

Cuio, a plant of remarkably strong 
growth, with almost a climbing or pillar 
tendency; wood very thorny, large spines; 
color of flower delicate flesh, shaded in 
center to pink; of globular form; a very 
free bloomer. This rose is so strong in 
its growth, and so attractive in color 
that it must prove an attractive garden 
variety. 

PauL’s SINGLE WHITE is a very attract- 
ive flower having a single row of pure 
white petals, with yellow stamens; plant 


a good grower and bloom quite fragrant. 

PauL’s PinK ROVER, color very pale 
pink, strong sweet perfume; strong 
grower suitable for a pillar rose. 

PauL’s EarLty BLusH, a very good 
grower; large fine shaped flower; color 
light silvery blush. 

MARQUIS OF SALisBURY, plant medium 
in growth, an excellent bedding rose for 
summer; color of flower bright velvety 
scarlet, with long buds; a free bloomer, 
altogether good. 

SPENCER, in color, satiny pink; in form 
like Baroness Rothschild, but with more 
substance, though the plant is not more 
vigorous, or hardy than the latter, and I 
prefer the Baroness. 

The Penzance Hybrid Sweet Briars are 
a charming addition to thisclass of roses, 
possessing the robust vigor of the old 
sweet briar and in addition a variety of 
color from deep rose to dark crimson, 
blush, pure white blushed with rose, and 
soft copper with metallic lustre, and they 
all have the delicious sweet briar scent of 
foliage and flower. The varieties, Lord 
and Lady Penzance, seem to be the most 
delicate in growth. Wm. H. SPOONER. 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


ROSES. 


Those of recent introduction that are 
desirable for the amateur because of their 
distinctive character in colors, free flow- 
ering qualities, and hardiness are: 

Mme. CaRro.uinE TEsTovT7, a lovely clear 
bright pink of the largest size, in habit 
and form of flower somewhat resembling 
La France, but with larger and finer 
blooms. If good strong plants are set 
out early in the spring they will bloom 
continuously all summer till frost comes, 
and with very slight protection can be 
carried through our ordinary winters 
quite safely. It belongs to the sameclass 
as La France (Hyb. Tea). 

CapTaiIn HAywarbD, H. T.,is of a bright 
crimson shade of carmine, a new color, 





and it is an exceedingly fine and attract- 
ive flower, of large size; the foliage is also 
very attractive—a very free blooming 
variety. 

HELEN KELLER, H. T., although quite 
new and scarce yet will soon become a 
great favorite because of its beautiful 
shade of rosy cerise color and large, hand- 
some and well built flowers. It is very 
free for this class of roses. 

Mme. Jos. Combe’ is another of the 
H. T. class and as I saw it in Europe last 
year it was certainly one of the gems 
among roses—having beautifully shaped 
flowers, creamy white, the center rose 
and pale yellow blended, forming a very 
charming combination. It is a vigorous 
grower and free. 

Mme. Jos. Bonnaire, H. T., bright 
China rose with reverse of petals a silvery 
pink, is a very large flower in the way of 
Paul Neyron. 

MaRCHIONESS OF DOWNSHIRE, H. T., 
satin or soft pink shaded with rose; a 
large handsome flower and a very vigor- 
ous growing plant. 

MARCHIONEss OF LONDONDERRY—pearl 
white, a very large, fine, well-built flower 
of great substance, with fine, handsome 
foliage. 

MaRCHIONESS OF LORNE, a beautiful 
clear rose pink, fragrant flower, and very 
free flowering rose. 


Mrs. R. G. SHARMAN CRAWFORD, H.R., 
is another very free, vigorous grower, but 
hardly as desirable as some other kinds. 


MULE. SUSANNA DE RODOCANACHIIis not 
exactly anew rose but ifit were not one of 
the very best roses of its class ever intro- 
duced, its terrible name would have killed 
it ere this; its sterling qualities, however, 
commend it to all. 

CaLocarpa—Hybrid Rugosa, will prove 
a charming addition to those who ad- 
mire this class and their lovely single 
flowers, bright glossy foliage and hand- 
some fruit. 

CARMINE PILLaR is a single flowering 
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climber of extra strong habit, and when 
in full flower it presents an exceedingly 
attractive picture as a pillar or for cover- 
ing trellis or arch. This is oneof the very 
best roses known. 

CRIMSON RAMBLER with its magnificent 
clusters of bright crimson flowers has the 
ability to grow up and cover a large 
space in asingleseason. If these lasttwo 
were allowed to grow over rock work, 
rough trellises or any similar position at 
random, with just sufficient tying to pre- 
vent the wind tearing them to pieces— 
what a glorious sight they would present 
every June, at least they have done this 
with me so far. Joun N. May. 

Summit, N. J. 


A GREEN RosE.—-H.B.,St. Louis, writes: 
“T have a green rose among the small 
plants I raised last fall; is it common, 
and hasitaname? The flower is small 
and perfectly green.’”’ Ans. The green- 
flowered rose is quite a curiosity, and 


belongs to the Bengal or monthly class. 


It isn’t new at all; we have known of it 
since ever we remember roses. The flower 
is somewhat small, but perfectly green, 
and scentless. It is usually referred to as 
China rose viridiflora or Rosa Bengale 
verte. 








The Greenhouse. 








POINSETTIAS. 


In a recent issue of GARDENING a lady 
subscriber tells of her very successful 
treatment of this favorite plant. The 
writer once worked in an establishment 
where several hundred plants were grown 
for their cut ‘‘tblooms.’”’ As it may inter- 
est some of the readers of GARDENING or 
better yet induce some one who knows a 
better way, to tell us of it, I give the 
method of growing them in the place 
referred to. When the heads or bractshad 
been all cut about the holidays, the plants 
were “‘heeled in’? under a bench in one of 
the houses where they would be shaded 
from the sun, and free from drip from the 
bench overhead. They remained there 
until the first week in June. “They were 
then taken up and pruned back to one or 
two eyes from the old wood. The strong- 
est canes were allowed two eyes, the 
weaker ones one. 

The soil used was sifted or screened, 
and a liberal allowance of well rotted 
manure which was screened also was 
added. To this mixture was added 
enough coarse sand to keep it open, and 
over all was spread a moverate dressing 
of a fertilizer, ‘Blood and Bone.’”’ The 
effect of this last ingredient was plainly 
visible in the vigorous growth of the 
plants, their dark green leaves and in the 
deep color of the bracts or heads. The 
potting material having been thoroughly 
mixed by repeated turnings, the plants 
were potted init. A few pieces of broken 
pots were laid over the hole in the pot, 
and on these was put a handful or two of 
coarse rotten manure, and then some 
soil. The plants camenext and more soil 
was worked between the ro ts and 
pounded in firmly with a stick, sufficient 
space was left at the top to hold enough 
water to moisten the earth in the pot, so 
that in watering it was only necessary to 
fill up this space. The plants being 
potted were placed on a bench in one of 
the houses for a couple of weeks, until 
they made a strong start to grow. They 
were then taken outside and the pots 
plunged three fourths of their depth in the 
ground, in an open, sunny place, and far 





enough apart to prevent crowding as 
they grew. All weak growths were 
removed as they showed themselves, 
nothing being allowed to stand that did 
not promise a head of bloom. About the 
middle of July a few of the very strongest 
canes were topped, which caused them to 
give two heads. The pots were frequently 
turned around to prevent the plants from 
rooting through the bottom into the 
earth, as this would check the plants 
when taken up for housing. 

This housing was done from the 10th 
to the 15th of September. A deep bench 
was filled up with soil the same as before, 
but not screened. The plants were brought 
in and turned out of their pots and 
plauted out in this bench, erect if there 
was room, and if not they werelaid down 
and the balls covered with soil. When all 
were in, they received a good watering 
and as they grew, an occasional syringing 
from the hose. They never failed to 
respond to this treatment. Heads were 
cut measuring 21 inches in diameter, 
while the bulk of the cut was over 16 
inches and of a deeprich color. Whenthe 
crop was sold the plants were lifted from 
the bench and heeled in as before without 
being pruned. It is important that the 
drainage be good where they are plunged 
as too much water will be injurious, 
especially in time of muchrain. In plant- 
ing the poinsettias in the bench, they 
were allowed when laid down to overlap 
each other three fourths of their length, 
as soon as they began to grow, every 
cane turned up and occupied its proper 
space. Many of the plantsrequired three 
gallon pots, being so large. Pew. 


SANDER’S BOUGAINVILLEA. 


Thisis a dwarfform of the well known B. 
glabra, and was recently introduced to 
us by Sander, the orchid man of England. 
The bougainvilleas are gorgeous, vigor- 
ous, woody vines, but more of a shrubby 
nature than of a wandering disposition. 
B. glabra and B. speciosa, both from 
Brazil, are the two species in common 
cultivation. While they behave nicely 
out of doors in summer they like warm 
quarters in winter. Their flowers are 
comparatively slender, tubular and of 
themselves have no striking beauty, their 
great floral beauty, like that of the poin- 
settia, consists of the vivid purplish rose 
bracts that surround the blossoms. San- 
der’s bougainvillea is a dwarf or shrub 
form of the viney parent, and an exceed- 
ingly desirable one. It is easy to grow, 
and much more accommodating to cul- 
tural conditions than its more spreading 
typical relative. It also blooms with 
moderate freedom, and by restricting its 
pot room and humoring it as regards 
feeding, watering and resting we can 
have it in bloom at most any time, and 
we can easily grow it as a big house 
plant. Although it was quite expensive 
last year, it is now offered for sale at 
nearly the price asked for geraniums. 








The Fruit Garden. 








BERRIES IN JUNE. 


Fruits and vegetables are composed 
mostly of water. The fruit grower should 
then know how to guard against seasons 
of drouth and preserve the natural moist- 
ure of the soil. This can be done in two 
ways. First.—By irrigation, which is 
practicable only in certain favored locali- 
ties by ditches and canals and by various 
pumping devices, pipes and drains, neces- 


sarily limited in extent, and then only 
with considerable expense. Second.—By 
retaining moisture already in the soil by 
mulching. This may be practiced by all. 
Well prepared ground receives sufficient 
moisture in spring to fully mature the 
largest crop, Tons of moisture from 
every acre are escaping daily inthe grow- 
ing season. 

The best and most practical way to 
preserve this moisture and place it just 
where it is most available for plant use is 
by frequent shallow cultivation, forming 
a fine earth mulch. This applies to gar- 
dens and all hoed crops. Where soil can- 
not all be cultivated as with small fruits 
then manure, leaves, straw,clover, marsh 
hay, or any material toshade the ground 
and retard evaporation. 

With coarse mulch, close around fruit 
plants, and a fine earth mulch between 
the rows, large crops may be carried 
safely throvgh severe drouths. Com- 
mence at once and continue until products 
are mature. 

The new spring planted strawberry 
plant should not be allowed to bear fruit 
the first season. Pick off all fruit stems 
as soon as they appear. 

Three methods of training the straw- 
berry areinuse. The hill system, where 
all runners are removed. The narrow 
row, where only part of new runners are 
allowed to form plants; and the full 
matted row, where plants are allowed to 
fill all the space, excepting a narrow path 
between rows. All have advocates and 
all have special merits, depending on soil, 
climate, variety and grower. The full 
matted row is most used, being easiest 
to manage. Guard against having too 
many plants ina small space. They con- 
sume moisture, suffer from drouth and 
produce small berries. Each plant should 
have from four to six inches square space 
in which to grow and mature its fruits. 


When new canes of the raspberries and 
blackberries are 15 or 18 inches high, 
pinch off the top about three inches. 
This will cause side branches to grow, 
making well formed bushes, and greatly 
increase the bearing surface of the canes. 

Sparta, Wis. M. A. THAYER. 


PEAGHES AND GHERRIES. 


Peaches thrive in Philadelphia city gar- 
dens and last in a healthy condition for 
years. There are trees there 15 to 20 
years old. A few years ago our State 
Horticultural Association published a 
list of the most popular sorts, obtained 
through answers to inquiries sent to 
every county in the state. It was ar- 
ranged in three sections, early, medium 
and late. I will name three of each ar- 
ranged in the order they were preferred. 
Early—Mountain Rose, Alexand r and 
Amsden. Medium —Crawford’s Early, 
Oldmixon and Stump the World. Late— 
Crawford’s Late, Smock and Salway. I 
would say in regard to this list, Alexan- 
der is much earlier than Mountain Rose. 
If not desirous of a veryearly one I would 
prefer the latter, a white fleshed, excellent 
variety. All the sorts named are free- 
stones. As a rule, the largest varieties 
are the late ones; and most of those 
bought as canned fruit are of this class. 
A second three each, early, medium and 
late, from the Pennsylvania list would be 
Troth’s Early, Waterloo and Wilder; Fos- 
ter, Early York and Susquehanna; Mor- 
ris White, Wager and Ward’s Late. 

Is it as well to plant the stones and 
raise one’s own peach trees? Yes, it is 
just as well, when to have a particular 
kind to ripen at a certain season is no 
object; and seedlings are generally vigor- 
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ous and long lived. Asarule, a seedling 
is good for something, sometimes very 
good, and rarely good for nothing. 
Peaches do not like to be in wet, badly 
drained ground. But because they are 
often found in neglected orchards in the 
peach growing states, do not get the 
idea that they want no good food. Feed 
them well and do not let them overbear. 

Letting the trees go unpruned results in 
the young, fruit bearing twigs being all 
on the ends of young branches. Just 
think of the empty space the branches of 
such a tree spread over, which ought to 
be occupied by fruitful twigs! Commence 
to prune the trees from the start. In the 
summer while the trees are growing, 
pinch off the ends of the strong shoots, to 
force out the side ones, and in the winter 
prune a little here and there, when it will 
result in making a bushy tree. 

Our fruit growers here do not look on 
the cherry as such a sure fruit as the 
peach. Not but what it blossoms and 
bears regularly, but between the curculio 
and the birds the fruit has a hard time of 
it. Then, too, some of our fruit men say 
the tree does not do well on the Mahaleb 
stock, and that they prefer the Mazzard, 
but this seems something of a local com- 
plaint so far, tbe Mahaleb being preferred 
by a great many. To refer to our State 
Horticultural Association’s report again, 
I find the cherry list stands thus, pre- 
ferred in the order named: Hearts and 
Bigarreaus—Black Tartarian, Governor 
Wood, Napoleon, Yellow Spanish, Black 
Eagle, and Ohio Beauty. Of Morellos 
and Dukes—Early Richmond, May Duke, 
English Morello, Montmorency, Reine 
Hortense and Late Duke. For a very 
early kind the Early Purple Guigne should 
be planted. It is so early that it seems 
the blossoming is hardly over before ripe 
fruit appears, and it is a good kind, too. 
And for a late one take the English Mo- 
rello. It is the only one of a large collec- 


tion noticed that escapes the robins. It 
ripens here after June, when the birds 
find abundance ot wild ones ripe and 
other fruit besides, hence this Morello 
escapes them, It is a satisfactory sort, 
too, in hanging on the tree a long time 
without decaying. 

The cherry does not escape with so few 
enemies as the peach. The curculio, so 
destructive to the plum, is its enemy as 
well, and has to be met by sprayings with 
insecticides, asrecommended for the plum. 
The stung fruit does not fall as in the 
case of the plum and the apple. The rot 
is a well known evil, destroying great 
quantities of fruit. Spraying of the trees, 
while not curing fruit affected, prevents 
the spread of the fungus spores, and is to 
be recommended, and it should be com- 
menced before the leaves unfold, to de- 
stroy the fungus which may have lived 
over winter in the twigs and other places. 

Philadelphia. J. MEEHAN. 


PEAR BLIGHT.—H. B. writes: ‘On two 
of my pear trees the leaves turned black 
last fall, and I cut the branches off into 
the trunk; this spring young leaves 
started out nicely, but they have now 
turned black. Should I dig out and 
remove these diseased trees and r. place 
with healthy ones, or would the young 
trees become diseased?” Ans. By all 
means root out the diseased trees, care- 
fully removing all pieces of roots left in 
the ground, then remove the soil from 
where the old tree grew and replace it 
with fresh soil; now replant with new 
healthy stock. In renewing the soil it is 
enough to throw out a load of earth 
from each tree hole a little to one side, 
and throw back from there into the hole 
enough soil as an equivalent; this saves 
carting. Our experience has proved sat- 
isfactorily to us that young pear trees 
planted in the same holes from which 
blighted specimens had recently been 


removed soon took the disease them- 
selves. 
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XANTHOCERAS—PINK GHERRY BLOSSOMS— 
EARLY GOSMOS., 

1. I want to tell you my experience 
with the seed of Xanthoceras sorbifolia 
which you kindly sent me last fall. I 
planted eight seeds in a small grape 
basket set to the rim in a cold frame 
according to previous direction given to 
readers of GARDENING. This was on 
September 26. November 25 I found one 
of the seeds had sprouted, but on attempt- 
ing to examine it too closely inadvert- 
ently broke the sprout off. This hassince 
lingered along, but will probably never 
amount to anything. All the others 
came but one and I have now five seed- 
ling plants. Four have fine green foliage. 
On the other the foliage is not so abund- 
ant and it is of a light straw color. That 
it should continue to keep this color, is 
rather curious is it not? I propose shortly 
to transplant these seedlings to such 
position as I expect to keep them in per- 
manently, and make provision to shelter 
them during the winter. This is accord- 
ing to your previous directions I think? 

2. Among the curious effects of this 
season’s phenomenal weather, we have 
had pink cherry blossoms and (3) what 
I consider still more rare, I now have in 
bloom cosmos. The seed was planted 
indoors between the middle and last of 
February. The variety was the Giants 
of California, but both plants and flowers 
are small. Jel IR, AN 

Philadelphia, May 20, 1896. 

1. Glad to know that you have been 
so successful with the xanthoceras plants. 
Yes, plant them to permanent quarters. 
The yellow-leaved plant is not strange, 
such things often occur among tree seed- 
lings, it will probably die. 

2. Something we had 
heard of. 

3. Nothing uncommon. No doubt 
your cosmos plants were pot grown 
or otherwise restricted in root room, 
which enervating condition is a!'most 
sure to run them to bloom; after they are 
planted out and start into vigorous 
growth, and the buds now formed have 
all opened, probably the plants will stop 
flowering and devote their complete 
attention to growing, till next Septem- 
bereor October, when they will return to 
blooming in good earnest, 


not before 


MULTIPLIER ONIONS. —E. J., Wacha- 
preague, Va., asks; ‘‘How should I raise 
sets of the Multiplier onions? Do you 
merely let the onions stay in the ground 
and then separate them as you do garlic, 
and ifso how long do you let them stay 
in the ground?” Ans. Plant the sets in 
rows a foot apart in earliest spring. If 
you want them for use, pluck and use 
them as soon as you think the young 
green onions are big enough to eat; but if 
you want them for sets, let them alone to 
mature, when instead of forming one 
bulb only ali the larger ones will split up 
into a nest of many bulbs. If you are 
growing for sets, at planting time use the 
larger sets, as these are almost sure to 
multiply, the smallest ones may not the 
same season. 


GARDENING fills a niche no other horti- 
cultural can or does at present. It is 


unique. fe es, 
Pennsylvania. 
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please write and tell us what you want. It is our 
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ASK ANY QUESTIONS you please about plants, 
flowers, fruits, vegetables or other practical gardening 
matters. We will take pleasure in answering them. 


SEND US NOTES of your experience in gardening in 
any line; tell us of your successes that others may be 
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Wwp Fire Pinks (Silene Virginica).— 
Oh how lovely! Scattered hither and 
thither, all over the almost perpendicular, 
high rocky banks in Allegheny county we 
beheld, from the railroad train windows, 
the other day, these vivid beauties in all 
their dazzling glory, and bigger and 
brighter and lovelier than we ever saw 
them before. And wonderful, there they 
grew fastened between the laps of the 
shale rock, exposed to sun and wind, and 
where to any outward appearance no 
soil or water could be within their reach. 
But like all other true rock mountain 
plants their roots penetrated several feet 
back through the chinks in the rock, into 
the cool hill side. The plants were in big 
tufts, afoot and more high and across. 
It is a perennial and a gem in the garden, 
too. 


READERS will confer a favor on the pub- 
lishers by mentioning GARDENING every 
time they write an advertiser. It is only 
by this means we can demonstrate the 
value of our columns to reliable firms, 
which are the only ones we can admit. 


A BOUQUET OF SHRUB BLOSSOMS.—On 
our side table is a bunch of the very dark 
reddish purple flowers of Weigelia 
Lavallei with plenty foliage and two 
sprays of the double flowered Spirza 
Cantonensis (Reevesi) in the side of it; 
the effect is very pleasing, especially with 
lamp light, and the flowers last well. 


THE WHITE STONE Crop (Sedum terna- 
tum).—How pretty it is now in our rocky 
woods; it mats upon and overhangs the 
ledges and runs upon the otherwise bare 
surfaces; indeed, although a humble plant 
it is one of our most noticeable seasona- 
ble flowers. And like many another wild- 
ling, the child of adverse natural condi- 
tions, it is wouderful how readily it takes 
to good ground and garden care. Get it, 
—gather lots of it and plant it in your 
rockeries. You will like it. 


Fancy CaLapiums.—Many of you may 
remember a magnificent collection of 
fancy-leaved caladiums that were grown 
and exhibited at the World’s Fair, from 
Brazil. Scores of them were entirely new 
to us and showed a distinctness in text- 
ure and a delicacy and vividness in color- 
ing that we had never before beheld in 
the race. At the end of the fair these cal- 
adiums passed into the hands of Mr. 
Fred. Kanst of South Park, Chicago, and 
Mr. William Hamilton, Supt. of Parks, 
Allegheny City, Pa., and these gentlemen 
have kept them strictly to themselves 
ever since. We called on Mr. Hamilton 
the other day to see the caladiums, and 
certainly they were very beautiful, and 
he was very proud of them. 


THE DEERBERRY OR SQUAW HUCKLE- 
BERRY (Vaccinium stamineum).— When 
riding through our rocky woods a few 
days ago we came upon a patch of this 
little shrub in full bloom, and what a 
sweetly pretty little bush it is with myri- 
ads of bell-shaped, silvery white, little 
nodding blossoms hanging gracefully 
from its branchlets. It is a showy and 
elegant little plant of charming beauty, 
and although not at all abundant in our 
woods, it is by no meansrare. But in 
cultivation we never find it, great is the 
pity. Nurserymen, so far as we know do 
not keep it; collectors, however, can get 
it for you. If you come upon it in the 
woods yourself, and wish to dig it up, be 
sure you take the sod deep and wide and 
unbroken, for the plant is impatient of 
injury to its roots. 


CRATAGUS MOLLIS —In the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle this tree is mentioned as being 
in flower at Kew, and the earliest of all 
the American thorns to burst into blos- 
som there ‘“‘some of the trees being masses 
of bloom from the bottom to the top.” 
True it is a beauty both in the garden 
and in a wild state, and we are delighted 
to find it wild and intolerable abundance 
in Schenley Park, where it grows on the 
sides of the ravines, especially where there 
is a little more moisture and good living 
than its near relative C. coccinea gets. 
The latter is very plentiful here growing 
on bare, dry, sterile clay hill sides and 
slopes; and although it is less floriferous 
and less beautiful than mollis, for our 
purpose it is by far the most useful of the 
two, we want to use it in clothing our 
great naked banks, and hillsides. 


THE SCARLET TRUMPET HONEYSUCKLE. 
—Riding through the mountain suburban 
towns the other day in several old gar- 
dens we observed large bushes of this vine 
and also trellises heavily covered with it, 
its flowers standing out in vivid brilliance 
against the green foliage and neighboring 
trees and shrubs. This honeysuckle 
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(Lonicera sempervirens) is a common 
wild vine in the thickets and margins of 
woods, and also it is collected inthe wilds 
and cultivated in gardens, making a very 
decorative plant. On Long Island, how- 
ever (and it grows wild in abundance 
there too), it used to become so much 
infested with aphides in spring and early 
summer that we got very little good of 
its blossoms, how delightful it is now to 
find itinits highland home in such flourish- 
ing condition, without insect or blemish. 
Down in our note book it goes for next 
fall’s planting ‘“‘Lonicera sempervirens 
and its variety fuchsioides,’’ the latter is 
more showy than the type. 


PREPARING SHRUBS FOR WINTER FLow- 
ERS.—We shall use hundreds of shrubs for 
forcing in the greenhouses in winter, and 
now is the time to get them ready. These 
shrubs consist of weigelias, spireeas, flow- 
ering currant, xanthoceras, deutzias, and 
the like, and they are now 2 to 4 feet 
high, bushy, and grown in nursery rows, 
and far enough apart that they do not 
touch each other. We have marked a lot 
of the healthiest and stockiest of them for 
forcing, and we are now cutting out the 
flower sprays from these so as to givethe 
young shoots a better chance to get 
ripened and thereby become firmer and 
better for next season’s blooming; and 
with a sharp spade we make a deep cut 
around each plant, so as to sever far 
wandering roots and thus cause the plants 
to make fibrous roots closer to the bole 
of the plant so that when lifted and 
potted the shrubs suffer less from the op- 
eration than they would were the long- 
extended roots left unsevered. 


Forests vs. Parks.—Dr. Edward E. 
Hale writing in the Pittsburg Dispatch, 
May 31, says: ‘‘We have now a school 
of hybrid landscape gardeners to whom 
the first idea is, when a fine piece of God’s 
work is given into theircharge, that they 
must drain it—and subdrain it—and skim 
off the top of it, and substitute for ferns, 
and grass, and mossand wild flowers, the 
glories of asphalte and broken stone. 
* * Fortunately for us in America there 
is an escape from all this folderol and 
nonsense. You are only to say that you 
are to have a ‘forest’ without any refer- 
ence to the ‘park’ and you may give to 
your people all the joy which the good 
God gives in his open country, and you 
need have none of the fuss and feathers 
and red tape * * of the ‘park’ garden. 
* * Ina forest you may leave the beau- 
tiful lines which nature and the God of 
nature have been tracing these 33,333,- 
333,333,456 years, seven months and 
eight days since the day when the latest 
geology teaches that the world began to 
fly in a separate orbit. But if you havea 
park you must shave off this pretty bed 
of anemones, you must fillin that hollow, 
and cover the trilliums in it, you must 
cut down that clump of elzagnus no 
matter if it be the only clump within 20 
miles because an avenue runs that way 
on the plan. But if you call vour pleasure 
ground a forest, why, the dear trees may 
grow just where they were planted and 
as they were planted.” 


Now Don’r.—The horticulturist at one 
of the state experiment stations writes to 
us to know what are the best bulbs to 
force for market, which of certain cities 
named we consider the best market, and 
what firms in that city we would recom- 
mend as being the most reliable to send 
shipments to. This being a strictly com- 
mercial question should have beeen sent 
to the American Florist or the Florists’ 
Exchange, but as it has come our way 
and we have pronounced ideas on such 
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matters we gladly reply, Our answer is 
don’t you doit. Neither the tax payrs 
of vour state nor the citizens of the 
United States ever meant to turn their 
experiment stations into commercial 
money-making florist establishments. 
Government aid isn’t given for any such 
a purpose. Of course you will urge that 
your state experiment station in running 
a commercial florist business in teaching 
the students a new, important, and 
profitable trade. For mercy’s sake pipe 
that little tune to the marines that they 
may dance, you cannot snareold birds by 
such empty chaff. To begin with the 
principle is wrong and contrary to the 
intent of the Government in supporting 
experiment stations, were it otherwise 
the name ‘“‘experiment’’? would be a mis- 
nomer. You cannot insist that it is for 
experiment’s sake you wish to embark in 
this, because you came to a hard-shell 
old practical for advice about the most 
tested and approved kinds of plants to 
grow. You are the teacher at the experi- 
ment station, and you admit that you 
know nothing at all about the matter 
you wish to undertake and are willing to 
accept payment for. How can you con- 
scientiously pretend to teach our children 
what you yourself don’t know? 


RHODODENDRONS, WHY DID THEY DIE? 


A year ago a lady planted a lot of rho- 
dodendrons in her garden, but they all 
died last winter, and meeting us the other 
day she asked ‘‘Why did they die?”’ ‘Be- 
cause you neglected them’? would have 
been the brief truth, but courtesy com- 
pelled us to put it in this way, ‘“‘drouth 
last summer and fall.’’ Now this is a 
pertinent question. Imported rhododen 
drons arrive here in spring, say middle of 
April, each plant having a compacted 
ball of roots. At that time the ground is 
mellow and moist and we set out the 
plants carefully, firmly, and otherwise 
properly, then leave them alone to live or 
die as they may choose. thinking we have 
done our duty to them, and should any 
evil overtake them, we seem to feel that 
we are justified in blaming the nursery- 
man from whom we bought the plants. 
But that is unjust, we ourselves are the 
culprits. In planting have the ground in 
perfect readiness all deeply dug and leaf 
soil mixed in with it in the places or holes 
where you wish toset the rhododendrons. 
Now take the plants, and if the balls are 
in the least dry wet them by immersion 
so as to soak them to thecenter, let them 
drip for a while and then plant them. It 
matters very little whether you mulch 
them right away or wait for a month, 
but a mulching over summer will do them 
good because the covering on the ground 
will conserve the moisture in the soil and 
keep it cooler than would be the case in 
bare earth. In the open field by frequent 
and loose cultivation the same end is 
practically attained without mulching, 
but in the garden it seldom happens that 
we attend to individual shrubs as closely 
as we would to a whole row or block of 
them. About the end of May drouth is 
apt to set in and by the fourth of July the 
ground is apt to be quite dry for some 
incnes deep, probably to below the base 
of the rhododendron roots. As rhodo- 
dendron roots are exceedingly fine and 
susceptible to parching treatment they 
can’t help suffering. But let the drouth 
continue till the middle or end of August 
and the soil is very dry a foot or more 
deep, it is worse and worse with the 
rhododendrons, and that they die is not 
to be wondered at; should they survive 
the drouth of summer, however, it must 


be in an enervated condition. Add these 
adverse conditions to those of a severe 
winter in which probably no mulching 
whatever had been given to the plants 
and the ground had frozen solid deeper 
than their roots, and then ask, ‘‘Why did 
my rhododendrons die?” “Well, what 
should I have done?’ you may ask. 
Plant properly, then mulch the ground 
about the plants with tree leaves, strawy 
trash, lawn mowings, or the like, to keep 
it cool and moist during summer, and 
further add to these favorable conditions 
by thorough soakings of water several 
times during the dry periods of summer, 
and again add to the mulching in winter. 
Take care of the plants in summer and 
fall by never letting them taste of the 
pangs of thirst, and no doubt your rho- 
dodendrons will survive the winter with 
you all right. 
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Now that the summer is fairly upon us 
and danger from frost is past, the most 
tender of vegetables may be sown or 
planted. But don’t sow in wet weather 
nor plant in soaking wet land. 

GLOBE ARTICHOKES are regarded as a 
fancy vegetable, still many people are 
very fond of them, and not only are they 
now grown in most pretentious gardens, 
but they are largely imported into our 
markets, being in constant demand for 
hotel and aristocratic tables. They are 
of the easiest cultivation and may be 
raised from seed, the seedlings bearing 
the second year, or they may be increased 
by division. The plants are not very 
hardy, but by mulching them well in win- 
ter we never had any difficulty in keeping 
them. Good ground, lots of room and 
clean culture are all they need, and as 
soon as they begin to bloom keep the 
flower heads cut for use. The French 
Globe is the commonest, and a very good 
variety. 

JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES —AIl they now 
need is to restrict the plants to their 
respective hills; any stepping outside of 
such bounds should be at once cut down, 
If you want to get big tubers restrict 
your hills to one or two sprouts. 

ASPARAGUS should be cutting nicely 
now. About New York it is grown 
white, that is by deep planting and 
moulding up the grass is bleached white, 
all except the tip; this is because the mar- 
ket demands this kind of grass, and there 
is no call for any other. The famous 
Oyster Bay asparagus is also of this 
kind. It is very good too, for if the 
weather be warm it is young and brittle. 
Here, however, both market and home 
gardeners grow green grass, that is they 
have their beds on the level ground, and 
they don’t practice deep planting. Of 
course this gives us a very finely flavored 


and brittle grass, and withal it is the 
better way for private families to grow 
asparagus. We prefer cutting asparagus 
clean, that is cutting every spear of grass 
big and little as soon as it is big enough, 
and at or soon after the middle of the 
month stop cutting altogether; this gives 
the stronger eyes the opportunity of 
shooting up quickly and smothering the 
weaker ones, and in this way only big 
buds are formed for pext year’s crop, and 
not a lot of little ones that would pro- 
duce many spindly shoots. 

Broap WINDSOR BEANS are liked by 
many, beans and bacon being a favorite 
dish. Gather the pods while the beans 
are young and before they make a black 
eye. Most people prefer Windsor to 
Long-pod Mazagan beans. They require 
good or somewhat heavy ground, and to 
be sown early, for our hot summers are 
too trying for late sowings. 

SNAP BEANS.—Keep up a succession of 
your favorite sorts once a week if you 
want fresh green snaps but once in ten 
days may do the wax varieties if the 
ground is rich and somewhat moist. Hot 
weather and dry ground are trying on 
beans and hurry them past quick. Sow 
in rows 2% to 3 feet apart. 


Lima BEAns.—We treat the dwarf vari- 
eties about the same as wedo dwarf snap 
beans, that is sow them in rows three feet 
apart, but we thin out the plants in the 
row to 4 or 6 inches asunder. They 
come into bearing a little earlier than do 
the pole beans. Henderson’s variety 
(which is a small Sieva) is a fortnight or 
more ahead of the others; in fact it is 
hardier and we sow it earlier than we do 
the true Limas. The spotted bean, Jack- 
son’s Wonder, is very early too, and a 
bean of good quality, but it cooks dark 
colored, a serious drawback to its popu- 
larity. If you have not already sown 
your pole Limas, better get them in now. 
Insert the poles in their places first,then dig 
the ground round about them loose and 
mellow; now plant the beans, say 5 or 7 
around each pole and eyes down; plant- 
ing so many gives you an opportunity of 
thinning out the weakest later on, and 
eye down is to lessen the tendency to 
rot which is sometimes the case when 
the beans lie flat in the ground. As soon 
as the vines begin to run tie them in to 
the poles—after a tack or two inthis way 
they are likely to take hold and twine 
around the pole very well of their own 
accord. 

BEETs if young and succulent are an 
excellent vegetable, but if hard or foggy 
in the heart they are not very palatable. 
For pickling we slice them, but for boiling 
to serve as a fresh vegetable we like them 
about the size of a hen’s egg and boiled 
and served whole. It likes good ground. 
Sow now to succeed earlier sowings, but 
don’t sow enough for a main crop, it is 
too soon, the “bulbs” would get foggy 
too quick. Sow in rows about 18 inches 
or 2 feet apart. Look out for cut worms. 
Poison them with a little bran mixed 
with some Paris green laid here and there 





Burpee’s 


Seeds 


...-.--ARE THE BEST THAT GROW....... 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 











LBARDY ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, VINES, EVER- The anest generat assortment of Hardy Orna- 
GREENS, AND HARDY HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS, illustrated descriptive catalogue on applic®- 


tion. Plans and estimates furnished. Send your list of needs for special rates. 


|THE READING NURSERY, 


JACOB W. MANNING, Proprietor, READING, MASS. 
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in teaspoonfuls along the rows, but 
where no domestic animals can get near 
it; or look for the worms every morning 
and catch them beside the plants they cut 
the night before, and kill them. Gaps in 
the rows can be made up by transplant- 
ing some of the thinnings from the thick 
places into them. A largesowing may be 
made about the end of this monthor first 
of next one. 

BRUSSELS SPpROUTS.—We like to make a 
sowing of these about the end of April 
and another about the middle of May, 
but if you have not done so, sow some at 
once; they may yet be intime. We like 
to get them in a month ahead of our win- 
ter cabbage. If cabbage is sown too 
early, say before the end of May it is apt 
to bolt or burst its heads open before 
winter, but not so with Brussels sprouts, 
in fact, on the contrary, if not sown till 
we sow our winter cabbage, many of 
them may miss making good stems of 
firm buttons. Plant them out as soonas 
they are big enough, setting them and 
otherwise treating them much the same 
as you would cabbage. 

CaBBAGE.—North of New York winter 
cabbage should have been sown before 
now, but evenif not till now, it should 
heart all right yet. About New York we 
prefer delaying sowing till the first week 
in June. Sow in rows a toot to eighteen 
inches apart, and thin the seedlings a 
little after they come up, this gives us 
much stockier plants than when we sow 
them broadcast, besides it admits of 
cleaning and cultivating by the hoe. 
While we always grow some plain cab- 
bage as Flat Dutch, for our table use we 
plant nothing but the Savoy varieties, 
for they are of very much better quality 
than are white cabbage of any kind. As 
soon as the plants raised a few week ago 
are ready to set out and you have a little 
empty ground get them planted; they are 
for late autumn use. 

CAULIFLOWER.—If your early cauli- 
flower wilts in the warm sunshine it is 
almost a sure sign that there aremaggots 
at the root and that these wilted heads 
will be a failure. Whenthey are very bad 
we root them out and plant the ground 
with lettuces, beans, or beets. We put in 
a good sowing of Snowball and Algiers 
cauliflowers when we sow our winter 
cabbage for fall hearting and sow again 
about the end of the month to carry us 
into winter. 


CARDOONS are a vegetable somewhat 
like globe artichokes in general appear- 
ance, but itis the tender bleached heart 
leaves we eat. The cardoons are grown 
in spring either where the plants are to 
remain all summer, or in potsin frames and 
transplanted out of doors, in rows 3 feet 
apart and onetotwo feet asunder; encour- 
age growth by means ofrich soil, moisture 
and frequent cultivation, and after mid- 
summer, gather the leaves together into 
bunches like a head of celery, but not very 
tight, else the inner ones will rot; the ob- 
ject is to get the young inner leaves to 
grow up inastraight, white, succulent 
bunch, for this is the portion eaten. To 
attain the same object, or perfect it rather, 
about the middle of September we tie the 
heads up tight, and either earth them up 
as one would celery—a difficult matter— 
or with straw rope, bagging or some- 
thing of that sort tie them close and dark. 
At best, however, it is one of the stereo- 
typed vegetables we can easily do with- 
out. 

CELERY for market is generally sown 
about the end of March, soas to have big 
salable plants to dispose of this month, 
but those who grow it for their own pri- 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 286.] 
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SEAWANHAKA GREENHOUSES, 
OYSTER BAY, Queens Co., NEW YORK. 


2 VE OEEERR 


ACALYPHA MACAFEEANA~—Splendid for mass- 
ing in sunny Situations; foliage a rich bronzy 
red color; height about 2 feet; of rapid growth. 
Plants from 2%-=inch pots, 15 cts. each; 
$1.50 per dozen. 

MUSA ENSETE (Abyssinian Banana)—Of this 
we have a fine lot of specimen plants, up to 10 
feet high; unexcelled for Tropical decoration 
of Lawns or Parks. Prices on application. 





STROBILANTHES DYERIANUS — A beautiful 
plant of recent introduction, with iridescent 
foliage; sure to please either when planted 
singly, orin masses. 20c. each; $2 per doz. 

SWAINSONA GALEGIFOLIA ALBA—A specially 
fine lot of these free blooming plants, from 
6-inch pots, in bud and bloom. 50 cts. each; 
$5.00 per dozen. 


ALSO -— 


ROSES, BEDDING and ORNAMENTAL PLANTS, NURSERY STOCK 
and SEEDS OF ALL KINDS. 
y@s> All our stock is in fine condition and sure to please you. 
A TRIAL ORDER RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. 





WI. L. SWAN, Proprietor. 





THE 
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STORRS & HARRISON CC., 


PAINESVILLE, LAKE CO., OHIO. 


occupy the most favorable location between the oceans 
for the production of healthy nursery stock, extending 
‘e half miles along the banks of Lake Erie. It 

is conceded that their facilities are unsurpassed and that 
there is no better place in the United States for nursery- 
men and florists to sort up, dealers to pack or planters to 
= The aim of the Storrs & Harrison Co. be- SER. 
arry a full, complete lineof Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 





Bulbs, Greenhouse Piants, Etc. Their annual production of Roses exceeds three 
quarters of a million and their budding of Peach last season was 939,122, other fruits 


are grown in proportion. 


acres, 29 greenhouses. 


Can supply hundreds of car loads of Ornamentals, 
respondence and personal inspection solicited. 
Address as above, box 308 


Cor- 


Catalogues free. 43rd year, 1000 


Andorra Nurseries 


WILLIAM WARNER HARPER, [lanager, 


Chestnut Hill, PHILA., PA. 


90 Acres of well=-grown Trees, Shrubs, Roses and Fruit 
SPECIALTIES: 


LARGE 


Specimen Ornamental Trees, 


Hardy Rhododendrons and Azaleas. 


When writing mention Gardening. 





DEA: OF THE GORGEOU: 
COLORS! OF iH 


FLOWERS 


When writing mention Gardening. 
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NO HOAX 
About this Bargain. 
20 CHOICE 20 


OHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Delivered free by mail by 
ONE DOLLAR 


One each of the following: 


Ermenilda Georgiana Bramhall 
Geo. 8. Conover Gold Dust 

Harry Balsley Her Majesty 

Ivory J. H. Lager, 

Louis Boehmer Lady Playfair 

Mme. F. Bergman Maj. Bonnaffon 


Marion Henderson Minerva 
Mrs. Jerome Jones Nemesis 
Niveus Oakland 
The Queen Wim. Seward 


This superb collection are of easy culture, most 
pleasing colors and consist of Early, Mid-season and 
Late. thus covering tne entire tlowerlng season. If 
there are any varieties not wanted mention them and 
we will substitute other equally good ones. 


Nathan Smith & Son, 
ADRIAN, MICH. 


BLOOMINGTON (Phoenix) NURSERY. .. . 
600 Acres. Thirteen Greenhouses. 


Trees Plants 


We offer a large and fine stock of every description 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Vines, Small Fruits, Hedge Plants, 
Fruit and Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced 
Catalogue mailed tree. Established 1852. 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Suc. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Il. 


1840. QLD COLONY NURSERIES, — 1896. 


Hardy Shrubs, Trees, Vines, Ever- 
greens and Perennials. ..... 

A large and fine stock of well-rooted plants, 
rown in a sandy loam. Good plants, best sizes 
or planting; very cheap. ; 

Priced Catalogue free on application. 


B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass. 


BARGAINS IN ELQWERS 


Send 10 cts.in stamps for 
Illustrated Catalogue. We beat the world. 


Box 2, Good & Reese Co., Springfield, O. 
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. ROSES 

m THE LARGEST SYOCK 
INAMERICA OO PAY 
CATALOGUE FREE (ag 


LLLWANGER & BARRY 


Hope N URSERIES 





Small Fruits, Grapes Shrubs, 
Roses, Evergreens, Hardy 
Plants. 


LARGEST AND CHOICEST COLLECTIONS IN AMERICA. 


New Catalogue, beautifully illustrated. yee to regular 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL. customers, to others 10. for postage. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Established over Half a Century ago. 


THE WATER GARDEN. =i 


Now is the time to plant all Hardy Aquatic and Sub-Aquatic plants. Our collection embraces 
the newest, choicest and best in cultivation, suitable for pond, lake or fountain-basin. Bamboos, 
Giant Reeds, Grasses and Hardy Perennials; also a grand collection of newly Imported Japanese 
Moutan Peonies. magnificent for all styles of planting in Parks and Gardens. 


4@S-DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR for 1896 describing everything mailed free to those interested. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Ghestnut Street, Philadelphia. 















“The novice or amateur 
fond of flowers (and who is 
not?), kuowing little or noth- 
ing of the gardeners’ art, 
finds in this periodical con- 
stant guidance and instruc- 
tion conveyed in a popular 
form.”’—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Mo nthi y e ‘“‘A magazine that those in- 


terested in the subject of gar- 
dening cannot well afford to 
be without.”—Boston Herald. 


Meehans’ 





GENERAL GARDENING 
WILD FLOWERS # 
Gnauons by i 





THOMAS MEEHAN 











A twenty paged magazine of intelligent and practical Horticulture, Wild Flowers and kindred sub- 
jects. Illustrated with copper and wood engravings. Each issue contains a beautiful colored plate of 
a Wild Flower or Fern—engraved and printed by Prang & Co., expressly for this work. 

. MEEHANS’ MONTHLY contains practical and general information on all horticultural subjects, the 
care and culture of trees, shrubs, hardy plants, fruits and vegetables. The chapters on Wild Flowers 
and Botany are written in such a simple form that the amateur has no difficulty in gleaning informa- 
tion on a subject that heretofore has only been open to the student of Botany. 

It is not a work catering to an idle hour and then to be thrown aside. As a volume for the library 
it is equal to the best works on botanical and general horticultural subjects, and as such, it has a value 
far beyond the usual monthly magazines. 


Subscription Price, #2.00 per year; #1.00 for 6 months. Sample copies Free. In Club 
with Gardening for one year, for %3.50. 


THOPIAS TIEEHAN & SONS, Publishers, 
Box C. ~ . . . , GERMANTOWN, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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vate use usually sow it in April about 
the 20th is a good time. It is often hard 
to get up a good stand of celery, and we 
may have to sow it twice or oftener; an 
overdry surface of the ground is quite 
killing to the sprouting celery. Should 
your earlier sowings have been a failure, 
don’t hesitate to sow some more at once. 
Give the ground a good soaking of water 
before sowing; and after sowing shade 
it till the seedlings appear. A thick seed 
bed is sure to give you weak spindling 
plants; better thin out yourseedlings and 
enjoy the benefit of it in steady well- 
rooted stock that transplants readily and 
grows away from the first. Decide upon 
what ground you want to save for cel- 
ery and as soon as it is empty get it 
planted. Celery loves deep, rich, moder- 
ately moist soil. 

CHERVIL.—Sow a little of it in a row 
or patch in common soil butina sheltered 
spot; itis very nice for flavering. Make 
two sowings a year. 

CHICORY OR WITLOOF, which is broad- 
leaved chicory and a capital salad in win- 
ter, Sow it now in rows as you would 
oyster plant or parsnips, and later on 
thin out the seedlings to two or three 
inches apart, this gives us fine, strong 
crowns for winter work, weak narrow 
roots produce weak tops, and for the 
little extra trouble it takes better thin 
the plants and thereby get all big roots 
andallbig leafcrowns. If sown very early 
there is a chance of the plants running to 
seed, which certainly ruins the roots for 
another leaf crop. 


SPIRAEA ANTHONY WATERER AND ENGLISH 
SPARROWS, 


I do not know whether or not Mr. 
Anthony Waterer ever did anything to 
excite the ire of that race of little fiends 
incarnate, the English sparrow, but it is 
a singular discovery I have made that 
they seem to have sworn enmity to the 
spireea named after him. Twelve plants 
set out lately with other things in what 
was to be a show bed, have been so dis- 
figured, some being entirely gone, that 
the symmetry of the bed is destroyed. 
The sparrows do not eat the plant, 
neither do they use it for nest building, 
but it seems purely wanton and malicious 
destruction on their part. The twigs are 
constantly being nipped off clean, and 
left scattered over. the beds and upon the 
sheds over the piazzas. What is the cause 
of this strange action on the part of the 
sparrows, when nothing else whatever in 
the garden is destroyed in this way, I 
cannot understand, but I write thisasa 
caution to others setting out young 
plants of this novelty. [Sparrows or no 
sparrows we are going to plantit largely, 
it is too nice a little shrub to omit.—Ep.] 

L. C. L. JORDAN. 


GARDENING seems to me very perfect in 
its line; each number is read with almost 
as much interest and eagerness as if it 
were a first-class serial novel. May it 
long continue in the present editor’s hands. 

Massachusetts. 


When you write an 
advertiser please state 
that you saw the adv. 
in GARDENING. 
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HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 


We can supply any of the following books, postpaid, at the prices given: 


How to Grow Cur FLowErs (Hunt). 
—The only book on the subject. Itisa 
thoroughly reliable work by aneminently 
successful practical florist. Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GREENHOvuse CONSTRUCTION (Taft).—It 
tells the whole story about how to build, 
and heat a greenhouse, be it large or 
small, and that too in a plain, easily un- 
derstood, practical way. It has 118 
illustrations, $1.50. 

BULBS AND TUBEROUS ROOTED PLANTS 
(Allen).—Over 300 pages and 75 illustra- 
tions. A new work bya specialist in this 
line. Tells about lilies, cannas, dahlias, 
hyacinths, tulips; and allmanner of bulbs 
and how to grow them indoors and out- 
sides, summer and winter. $2.00. 

MusHrooms: How To Grow THEM 
(Falconer).—The only American book on 
the subject, 29 illustrations. Written by 
a practical mushroom grower who tells 
the whole story so tersely and plainly 
that a child can understand it. This book 
has increased mushroom growing in this 
country three fold in three years. $1.50. 

Success IN MarRKET GARDENING (Raw- 
son).—Written by one of the most promi- 
nent and successful market gardeners in 
the country, and who has the largest 
glasshouses for forcing vegetables for 
market in America. Outdoor and indoor 
crops are treated. Illustrated, $1.00. 

THE Rose (Ellwanger).—The standard 
work on roses in thiscountry and written 
from a field affording the widest experi- 
ence in practical knowledge and opportu- 
nities for comparison, and where every 
variety of rose ever introduced is or has 
been grown. $1.25. 

THE BIGGLE BERRY Book (Biggle).—A 
condensed treatise on the culture of straw- 
berries, raspberies, currants and goose- 
berries; with truthful colored illustrations 
of 25 varieties of strawberries, 8 rasp- 
berries, 5 currants, and 5 gooseberries; 
35 illustrations in black and white; and 
portraits of 33 of the most noted berry 
growers all over the country. 50Octs. 

THE PROPAGATION OF PLANTs (Fuller). 
—An illustrated book of about 350 pages. 
It tells us how to propagate all manner 
of plants, hardy and tender from an oak 
to a geranium, and describes every pro- 
cess—grafting, budding, cuttings, seed 
sowing, etc., with every manipulation 
pertaining to the subject It is the voice 
of practical experience, by one of the most 
brilliant horticulturists living. $1.50. 

ManureEs (Sempers).—Over 200 pages; 
illustrated. It tells all about artificial, 
farmyard and other manures, what they 
are and what they are good for, the dif- 
ferent manures for the different crops and 
the different soils, how to apply them, 
and how much to use and all in sucha 
plain way that no one can misunderstand 
it. The author is an active, practical, 
horticultural chemist. 50 cents. 

DICTIONARY OF GARDENING (Nicholson). 
—An inimitable work. An encyclopedia 
of horticulture. It is the ready book of 
reference for all cultivated plants, includ- 
ing the most obscure genera and species 
as well as the most familiar. It is stand- 
ard authority onnomenclature. An Eng- 
lish work but as much appreciated here 
asin Europe. Four volumes. $20.00. 

THE GARDEN’s Story (Ellwanger).—A 
delightful book portraying the beauties 
and pleasures of gardening in the most 


fascinating style; itiseminently practical, 
and useful too, for the author loves, 
knows and grows the plants he writes 
about; and has a field for observation 
and practice second to none in the coun- 
trys eeice LOO! . 

Fruits and Fruit Trees of America 
(Downing). $5.00. 

Fruit Garden (Barry). $2.00. 

Small Fruit Culturist (Fuller). $1.50. 

Gardening for Profit (Henderson). 


$2.00. 

Practical Floriculture (Henderson). 
oy Lat 0). 

On the Rose (Parsons) $1.00. 


Truck Farming at the South (Oemler). 
$1.50. 


Window Flower Garden (Heinrich). 75c, 
Ornamental Gardening (Long). $2.00- 


ArT Out oF Doors (Van Rensselaer).— 
Hints on good taste in gardening. $1 50. 


THE FLOWERS OF JAPAN and the Art of 
Floral Arrangement. Colored and plain 
plates. (Conder.) $12.50. 


SWEET SCENTED FLOWERS AND FRa- 
GRANT LEAVES (McDonald). A very in- 
teresting subject handled in a popular 
and masterly way. $1.50. 


BoranicaL DICTIONARY (Paxton). His- 
tory and culture of plants known in gar- 
dens. New and enlarged edition, $7.20. 


THE WILD GARDEN (Robinson). How 
to make alloutdoors beautiful, more espe- 
cially the wilder and rougher parts of the 
grounds about our homes, by the great- 
est master in that art. Splendidly illu-- 
trated from life. $4.80. 


How To KNow THE WILD FLOWERS 
(Dana). Guide to the names, haunts and 
habits of our common Wild Flowers. 
Illustrated. $1.75. 


ACCORDING TO SEASON (Dana).—Talks 
about the Flowers in the order of their 
appearance in the woods or fields. $0.75. 


THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN (Robin- 
son).—This is the best book on outdoor 
ornamental gardening extant. It deals 
with hardy flowers of all kinds, and tells 
us how to grow them and how to plant 
them to secure the most perfect growth 
and charming results; it enumerates and 
describes most every plant of the kind 
worth growing; it has 832 pages and 
many hundreds of illustrations. Its 
author is the greatest master in orna- 
mental gardening who ever lived. Price 
$6.00. 

PLANT BREEDING (Prof. Bailey).—Deals 
with variation in and crossing of plants, 
and the origin of garden varieties, etc., 
293 pages. $1.00. 

THE HormcuLturist’s RULE-BooK 
(Prof. Bailey).—A compendium of useful 
information for all interested in fruit, 
vegetable or flowergrowing. 302 pages. 
75 cents. 

THE Som (Prof. King).—Its nature, 
relations and fundamental principles of 
management, 303 pages. 75 cents. 

Volumes 1 and 2 of GARDENING.—Bound 
in half leather, beautifully illustrated, 
$2.25 each. Vol. 3, bound in style uni- 
form with Vols.1 and 2, price $3.25 post- 
paid. The set of three by express, not 
prepaid, $7.00. These three volumes, 
with their complete indexes, are alone 
an exceedingly valuable horticultural 
library. 


We ure prepared to furnish any other book on any horticultural subject. 
Please mention what you wish to get in this line. 


.. THE GARDENING G6O., Monon Building, Chicago. 


——--- 
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JOHN G. MONINGER CO. 


Cypress WRITE 
Green-House "| 
2 Construction 
to Py 
499 Material. 


Hawthorne Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


When writing mention Gardening. 
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HITCHINGS & CO. 


Established 50 Years. 


Horticultural Architects and Builders 


And Largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 
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The Higest Award Received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse 
Construction and Heating Appratus. 


Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palm Houses, etc., erected complete with our Patent 
ron Frame Construction. 


SEND FOUR CENTS FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES. 


233 Tlercer Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
H. M. HOOKER COsIPANY, 


. 57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO. 


GLASS FOR GREENHOUSES. —a_ 


Plate, Window and Art Glass, Paints, Oils, Etc. 
THE ORIGINATORS OF THE STANDARD FLOWER POTS. Our capacity now is 


(2,000,000 STANDARD FLOWER POTS 


me YRAR. tes>A full line of Bulb Pans. 
Sond for price let: “T he Whilldin Pottery Company, 


BRANCH WAREHOUSES: 
Randolph Ave. & Union St., Jersey City, N 713 TO 719 WHARTON ST 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Jackson Ave. & Pearson St., Long Island ciiy, N 
e 
Announcement to Aimee = 
We desire to announce the dissolution of the firm of Sipfle, Dopffel & Co.. and to introduce to the trade 
its successor. THE SYRACUSE POTTERY CO, which will be under the management of William Dopffel 
and Conrad Breitschwerth. The business will be conducted as heretofore, except on a larger scale to 
meet the growing demand for our goods. We have accordingly enlarged our plant and capacity, and with 
unsurpassed facilities are now prepared to fill the largest order on short notice. Our latest improved 
machines are turning out the best and most serviceable flower pots in the market, and assuring you of 
oy intention to lead in further improvements, we solicit a continuance of your patronage in the belief 








hat we can supply just what Is needed at a price and in a manner satisfactory to all. 
Seni for price list and samples, and we know you willl giveusanorder. ....... 


SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., Office 403 N. Salina St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


RES 
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» TT WILL DO TO TIE TO, 


This phrase expresses the frontierman’s idea of 
security, and experience has taught him that a 
yielding limb or sapling makes a safer ‘hitch’ than 
a solid rock Some wire fences will safely hold even 
a pulling horse, hitched to the middle of a panel. 
The owner of that fence will tell you it was made by 


‘PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


ORCHIDS. & 


12 Best free growing and profuse flow- 
ering Orchids for amateurs, for $10.00. 


WIl. MATHEWS, Utica, N. Y. 


PLEASE MENTION GARDENING. 
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Special Offer Until July rst. 





NARCISSUS BICOLOR HORSF ELDII. 


A FEW OF THE PRICES. 
Per 100 Per 500 
Fine Mixed Hyacinths .. $3.00 $14.00 
Tulips 50 5 


Berece) “cil 1.85 

: Crocus: --res 0" = 1725 

% Name die to iecsctsice, MaOD 2.25 
Narcissus Poeticus........ 65 2.00 
Double Daffodils...... 1%5 800 








DON’T buy worthless nursery 
stock and WASTE many years of 
VALUABLE TIME waiting results 


and finally lose yourMONEY. 
But send to the 


OON 


Company who have the 


FINEST NURSERY STOCK 


at Reasonable Prices. 
New Catalog for 1896. Send for one. Free. 
Estimates furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


THE WM. H. MOON COMPANY, Morrisville, Pa. 


FLOWER POTS. 


- STANDARD . 


You will make a mistake if you place your 
orders for flower pots this Spring without 
first receiving our estimates for same. 

Our plant is now the Largest in the World. 
Our stock unlimited. Our goods equaled 
by none. esac 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 
North Cambridge, Mass. 


FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


26 Geraniums, single or double, fine ones. 
26 Fuchsias, leading varieties, single or double. 
26 Begonias, flowering and ornamentals, 
30 Chrysanthemums, all prize winners. 
24 Finest Double Fringed Petunias. 
26 Everblooming Roses. 
12 French Cannas. 24 Hardy Phlox, assorted. 
Free by mail. Cc. CG. NANZ, 
1007 Walnut Street, Owensboro, Ky. 


CALIFORNIA Flower and Tree 
secds CALLA a.d FREESIA BULBS. 


Headquarters for Pampas Plumes’ Send for prices. 
Germain Fruit Co., Seed Merchants, Los Angeles, Cal. 





A SPLENDID DAFFODIL. 


Narcissus Bicolor Horsfieldii (the King of Daffudils), very 
large flowers of pure white, with rich yellow trumpet, strikingly 
beautiful, fine for outdoors or for forcing. This magnificent 
Daffodil was raised by John Horsfield, and it has made him 
famous. This is the finest of all Daffodils and one of the most 
beautiful hardy flowers grown. This Daffodil should be 
planted where it can remain permanently. It will increase in 
size and beauty year after year. 
It really gives me great pleasure to offer this grand Daffodil 
at the following low prices. It can now be planted by the hun- 
dred and thousand as it deserves to be. A few years ago it 
was Selling for forty dollars per hundred, when | thought it one 
of the beautiful flowers in cultivation, an opinion | still hold 
alter growing it in my garden ever since. The bulbs I offer are 
from one of the most famous growers in Holland, who has 
made a Specialty of this Daffodil since its introduction. 
\ Price 75 cts. per dozen, $4.00 per 100, $35.00 per 1000. 
\ If you wish to take advantage of my very low prices for 
\\\ Dutch and Japanese Bulbs,1 must have your order not 
\\ later than July 1st, as | import Bulbs to order only. They 
i \ need not be paid for until after delivery, or taken if not of a 
satisfactory quality. 

My price list is now ready, and may be had for the asking. 
Large buyers of Bulbs should send me their lists for estimate. 


J. WILKINSON ELLIOTT, 


Landscape Architect, 
Horticultural Buyers’ Agent, 


83 Sixth Avenue, PITTSBURG, PA. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
Horticultural Architects <® Builders, 


STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING ENGINEERS. 


Plans and estimates furnished on application. . . .« e e 





Largest builders of Greenhouse Structures. 
{2"Send Four Cents Postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Architectural Office, 
LORD & BURNHAM CO., {co rirta ave., cor. 2ist st. 


Six highest Awards at the World’s Fair. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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Plants Get Tired 


in an impure or a deoxygenized atmosphere. 
“Little Giant” heat doesn’t destroy the natural 
moisture and equilibrium of the air. It doesn’t 
spoil plant lungs, eam 


“Little Giant” Hot Water Heater. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


Factory: Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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$2.00 A YEAR. 
24 NUMBERS. 


Vol. IV. 


SINGLE Copy 
10 CENTS. 


No. 91. 














A BED OF PETUNIAS. 











The Flower Garden. 








COMMON FLOWERS. 


Ourillustration is engraved from a pho- 
tograph of a bed of petunias in a Chicago 
garden taken last summer. The bed was 
mounded up, and in the middle was atub 
rising above the mound, and all filled 
with petunias. The plants grew well 
and made a bright show all summer and 
fall, and that, too, with very little care. 
Taking everything into consideration we 
have no more showy continuous bloomer 
than the petunia. Among the dwarf 
striped we have some very beautiful va- 
rieties and they are profuse and continu- 


ous bloomers, then we have kermesina, 
superbissima, and other large plain and 
frilled flowers that are quite attractive, 
and the bigger flowered ones called giants 
of California. All are easily gotten up 
from seed. By the same means we can 
also get up a stock of double-flowered 
varieties, but because of the uncertainty 
of the quality so obtained and percentage 
of good flowers we usually increase our 
double petunias from cuttings. 

The petunia is everybody’s flower and 
it will grow most everywhere. Among 
other common flowers that brighten up 
a yard wonderfully are nasturtiums, 
portulacca, French marigolds, stocks, 
China asters, mignonette, globe ama- 
ranths, sweet alyssum, poppies, Drum- 
mund phlox, balsams, pansies, and scar- 


let salvia, and all are easily raised from 
seed. 


PLANTS IN BLOOM THE 9TH OF JUNE. 

Truly, June is the month of roses, for 
everywhere you look inthe garden you 
see roses. A hedge of Madame Plantier 
rose we have here is a great show just 
now; it is about three hundred feet long, 
six feet high and about thesamethrough. 
This rose is easily grown. While the 
others in the garden are infested with 
insects this rose is comparatively clean. 
This hedge has been planted about four 
years. Among other roses in the garden 
Climbing Jules Margottin is quite conspic- 
uous; it is good in bud or full flower. 
The Dawson rose is a mass of flowers, 
and it is rather nice too with its showy 
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panicles of pink blossoms. Climbing 
Victor Verdier is also good. Clothilde 


Soupert is a fine polyantha rose; its clus- 
ters of white flowers are very pretty. 

Ther German irises are nearly past, but 
what a show they have been! We havea 
great many varieties of them and they 
are all good and well worth a place in the 
garden, and they fill up a space between 
the spring flowering bulbs and the flow- 
ering of thesummer bedding plants. The 
Spanish irises are also nicely in flower; 
these are unlike the German; their flow- 
ers are smaller and stiffer, and somewhat 
resemble those of the English irises. 
The latter will not be in flower for ten 
days yet. Ixias grown ina frame along- 
side the Oncocyclus iris have flowered 
splendidly; they seem to do better in this 
way than they do in pots; they often 
damp off atthe neck when grownin pots. 
Give them water very sparingly. 

The fox gloves are at their best, and 
the Canterbury bells will be in fine flower 
in a few days. Pansies are still good. 
Forget-me-nots are past, except the ever- 
blooming one, semperflorens. 

The sweet williams are in good flower, 
and a nice show they are. These plants 
are from last August’s seed sowing; they 
are best raised new every vear. 


The double pzonias are in good flower; 
an importation of them made this spring 
shows some very good flowers. 

Campanula persicefolia grandiflora 
and its white variety alba are now in 
good flower; this is really a nice thing, 
and it will grow either in the shade or 
open, and is easily raised from seed. 


The delphiniums are making a nice 
show, but they willn t be in full flower 
for a week to come. Both the single and 
double pyrethrums are in flower; they are 
very useful for cutting, as they last so 
long. The potentillas are beginning to 
open their blossoms. These are a beauti- 
ful class of plants, and should be more 
grown than they are now. 

The Oriental poppy is giving us plenty 
of conspicuous flowers. Veronica circe- 
oides with its carpet of blue is now in fine 
flower; it makes a nice edging plant, as it 
grows only two or three inches high. 
Anthericum Liliago (St. Bernard’s lily) 
was very beautiful, but is now past. The 
border pinks are in good flower; the old 
plants that were left in the border all 
winter came in first; the cuttings of last 
September will soon be in flower too. 


The verbascums are giving us plenty of 
their long spikes of yellow flowers. Ver- 
bascum phlomoides is very good; it grows 
about five or six feet high; the spike of 
flower is branching, which adds much to 
its beauty. V. pannosum, V. Chaixii and 
V. Olympicum; the latter has massive sil- 
very leaves, and all are striking when in 
bloom. Early sown ten-weeks stocks and 
marigolds are now in fine flower, espe- 
cially the stocks. Antirrhinum cuttings 
that we wintered over in a cold frameare 
now nicely in flower. DaAvip FRASER. 

Mahwah, N. J. 


FLOWBR GARDEN NOTES, JUNE 8TH, 1896. 


SWEET PEa Cupip.—Out of two pack- 
ets of seed (about 30 seeds), I have but 
half a dozen plants. I think this is the 
experience of many. Some of the seeds 
were sown in April, others about the 
middle of May. I planted them not much 
more than an inch deep, but kept the 
ground moist. Bride of Niagara and 
other varieties sown six or eight inches 
deep all germinated well and are making 
good growth, while Cupid seems to be a 
loiterer. The climbing ones were not 


planted any sooner than the first batch 
of Cupid. 

Harpy PyreTHRUMs.—The single ones 
are far the handsomer. A packet of seeds 
sown now will make good blooming 
plants for next spring, and atter that 
they can be divided so freely that a whole 
garden might soon be filled with them. 
Planted in masses they make a gorgeous 
display for two or three weeks. Many 
persons are familiar with white, yellow 
and blue daisvlike flowers, but these 
pyrethrums, in all shades of pink and 
red with yellow centers. strike the eye of 
most observers as a beautiful novelty. 
After flowering I cut them entirely to the 
ground, and get a scattering bloom later 
on. They grow well with me in ordinary 
soil and full sunlight. The finely divided 
foliage is handsome at all times and 
makes a fine border. The flower stems 
grow about two feet high, but the plant 
is not much more than eight or ten inches. 
Cut with long stems they are very grace- 
tul and last long in water. 

DICTAMNUS FRAXINELLA ALBA AND 
RUBRA.—When once established in or- 
dinary soil and getting a few hours’ sun- 
light every day, these are most desirable 
and showy plants for about two weeks. 
The white, in my estimation, is the hand- 
somer, the grand profusion of large spikes 
of white flowers contrasting well with 
the deep green pointed leaves. Like the 
pyrethrums, they flower tke latter part 
of May into June, and neither have any 
insect enemies. Is it a fableor a factthat 
the flowers emit a gas on close warm 
nights, which will ignite if lit? I have 
never succeeded in proving the assertion. 
I have never been able to get seed of this 
plant to germinate, either self-sown, fresh 
from the plant or bought from the seed 
man. Ifitis desired to save the seed, it 
is best to tie something over the pods, as 
they often burst most unexpectedly and 
scatter the seed far and wide. 

K4MPFER’S [RISES.—I can begin to feel 
the flower stalk already, which is early, 
as they generally bloom the last part of 
June into July. Surrounded as they are 
by a strip about three or four inches high 
of galvanized sheet iron, I can flood them 
every day, and at the same time grow in 


. the enclosure such moisture loving plants 


as hedychiums, sarracenias, etc. They 
have now been four years in the same place 
and ought to be transplanted, I suppose. 
Ought they? When must this be done so 
as not to lose the blooming next vear, 
and must any of the rhizomes be removed? 
Bergen Co., N. J. L. C. L. JORDAN. 


fi SPRING WILD GARDEN. 

Even in some of the gardens little at- 
tention is given to spring bulbs by reason 
of the trouble they occasion in interfering 
with the summer schemes for planting 
the beds and borders, thus necessitating 
taking them up, drying them off, etc. 
All this may be avoided, and we may 
have, grow, and enjoy a perfect host of 
spring flowers and decorate the garden 
with permanent spring pictures of exqui- 
site beauty, gay blooms set in a verdant 
foil of green, looking infinitely more 
lovely than when drilled into lines or cir- 
cles contrasted with bare beaten earth 
and bespattered with dirt should rain 
fall at the time of their blooming. The 
spring season is short at its best, and the 
flowers that usher it in have a brief and 
gay period and are past all too soon. 
Their flowering may be prolonged, how- 
ever, by planting them under conditions 
more pertaining to those they obtain in 
a natural wild state. Writing this recalls 
to mind wild garden pictures enjoyed in 
bygone years that began with the snow- 


drop in January and ended with the 
poet’s narcissus in June; a five months’ 
procession of earth’s fairest, and best, 
coming and going in theirown sweet and 
simple way with never a hard to tend 
them. The gradual growth and slow 
slow developing beauty of an English 
spring sustained this display, but al- 
though climatic conditions bring sharp 
limitations to bear upon the blossoming 
of things here we want them all thesame, 
and a wider range of choice in the site 
and disposition afforded by the wild gar- 
den will also help us to prolong their dis- 
play. 

Glory of the snow is the popular name 
for the Chionodoxa family, but the only 
flowers of these I saw this spring came 
through the snow during the first week 
in April, in reality the first gleam of 
spring’s coming glories, but scorched be- 
yond recognition a few days after with a 
sun of summer fierceness shining downon 
the bare earth that brought them forth. 
Had they been in the cool turf with the 
friendly shade of a shrub or tree many 
more davs of lasting beauty would have 
beengrantedthem. Thereisno need to fur- 
ther accentuate the points we have to gain 
—there are none to lose—in making a wild 
garden of the spring flowers, so I will 
bricfly pass in review thechief families, as 
time and space will hardly permit of enu- 
merating individually this vast army of 
nature’s lovely children brought from all 
the temperate parts of the globe, enlisted 
to administer to our pleasureand gratity 
our desire for the possession of things beau- 
tiful, and marshalled ready for our use. 


Snowdrops and crocuses will rise to 
greet us as soon as the earth’s crust is 
softened if they are anywhere about the 
garden, while scillas and chionodoxas 
are prominent in the van of the advanc- 
ing army. Take a few thousand ot these, 
their cost means little, plant them in the 
grass, some in sun and some in shade. 
The winter aconite too must not be 
omitted, and there is nothing to equal it 
for making a spring carpet of flowers and 
pretty leaves right under low spreading 
trees whose summer shade is too dense 
to allow grass to grow. The European 
dog’s tooth violet, but especially the fine 
forms that have been raised in the Dutch 
nurseries, should have a prominent place 
in the spring wild garden; give it an open 
sunny spot, and if up na little slope this 
will the better display the exquisite colors 
of its varied leaf marblings, while its 
flowers range through lovely tints from 
white to rose pink. The grape hyacinths 
will thrust their club-like spikes of showy 
blooms through the matted turf without 
ado, and show much additional beauty 
uprising from a tender green carpet. The 
Apennine anemone in the garden grass is 
just as happy and flowers as freely as in 
high Alpine pastures. 

One great family that should have spe- 
cial prominence is the daffodil or narcis- 
sus, and in this not only the world types 
but some of the very best garden varie- 
ties have been found to succeed equally 
as well in the grass as in rich garden bor- 
ders. I saw last spring groups that I 
had helped to plant eight years previously 
and they were finer then than they had 
ever been, yet nothing had been done to 
tend them but the meadow in which they 
grew was grazed entirely some sea- 
sons and mown for hay in others. The 
daffodil family alone furnishes material 
for a series of dissimilar effects. I have 
planted numbers of varieties ranging 
from the common daffodil of English 
meadows up to some of the choicest gar- 
den creations as Emperor, Empress and 
Horsfieldii and all have succeeded. The 
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CRAMBE CORDIFOLIA AT EGANDALE, JUNE, 1895. 


star-flowered narcissus forms of N. In- 
comparabilis and N. stella do equally 
well, the essential thing being to take 
some good sort obtainable in quantity as 
Stella, Cynosure, Golden Marv, Duchess of 
Brabant, etc., and plant a bold informal 
group of such distinctive kinds. The 
poet’s narcissus with its chaste white 
flowers coming later as the grass grows 
tall, flowering as freely as the great 
daisies that now whiten the meadows. 
Here is ample material for a wild garden 
of any extent, as the groups may be pro- 
portionate to the area that can be set 
apart. 

When to plant may be dismissed in a 
few words. At any convenient time 
when the bulbs are dormant from July to 
November. Nor does the way to plant 
involve a long dissertation on abstruse 
details. The plantings should be in 
groups of informal outline whether small 
or large. Any garden conventionalities 
in the way of squares or circles will look 
hideousif perpetrated ingrass. Holes for 
the bulbs may be opened with a spade 
by cutting three sides of a square, the 
fourth or uncut side forming a hinge, 
the sod being raised and turned back. 
The bulbs are planted in the hole, from 3 
to 5 of a narcissus, but double or treble 
that number of the smaller bulbs and the 
sod turned back in place and trodden 
down. A rough and ready method some 





may say, but a million flowers prove its 
efficiency in one wild garden aloneI know, 
and each succeeding year adds to its 
beauty. To avoid regularity it is advis- 
able to have all the holes for one group 
opened first and study the effect. If the 
distances appear too uniform close some 
up again, letting them be rather closely 
massed about the center and more thinly 
distributed in the outlying portions, sug- 
gesting a few stragglers from the main 
flock. Observation of natural groups of 
wild flowers will materially assist one to 
get the same expression and disposition 
in the garden. A. HERRINGTON, 
Madison, N. J. 


GRAMBE GORDIFOLIA. 


This interesting member of the sea-kale 
family, commonly known as the heart- 
leaved cole-wort, has been more of a 
puzzle to me than anything I’ve grown. 
Robinson in his ‘English Flower Garden”’ 
speaks so highly of it that I concluded to 
try it. Seeds were started in the spring 
of 1893, producing in my trial grounds 
ordinary looking coarse-leaved plants of 
no ornamental value. The next year, 
having two vacant spaces in my shrub- 
bery of say three feet each in diameter I 
planted a crambe in each open, and my 
trouble sooncommenced. They at once 
proceeded to business, and threw out 


leaves of enormous size, which before the 
summer was over measured over five feet 
in width, crowding over everything. I 
was in a predicament, as there were 
choice plants in danger. So much for an 
amateur’s ignorance of the habits of a 
plant. Isaw at oncethat standing alone 
on the lawn it would produce a grand 
effect, but where it was it was decidedly 
out of place. That fall I chose a spot 
near a large rock at the base of which 
was awater-tap. I dugaholetwo feet 
deep, and as wide, made a basin of coarse 
gravel at the water-tapto catch the drip, 
and connected it by three-inch tile pipes 
with the bottom of the hole, then 
mounded up the soil some fifteen inches 
above the ground level, banking up the 
sides with sod, the object being to raise 
up the plant so that its enormous leaves, 
which I anticipated, would show off to 
advantage. One plant was put in and 
protected for the winter. Early next 
spring—1895—it showed itself, and before 
the end of May it threw up four flower 
spikes. Herewasaquandary. No litera- 
ture at my command mentioned any 
especial features of its bloom. I imagined 
that if I let it bloom it could not produce 
its enormous leaves, and I started to cut 
them. After one was cut I repented and 
allowed three to remain, but my conject- 
ure was right, as the leaves were under 
two feet in diameter, but on June 10, 
when photographed, it presented a mag- 
nificent floral picture. My private photo- 
grapher, who, in addition to promising 
to “love, honor and obey” also promised 
to take pictures for me, was east on a 
visit, and I had tocallina_ professional 
and have it taken when he was ready, 
not when the atmospheric conditions 
were favorable. As a consequence the 
picture does it an injustice. Outdoor | 
photographs should be taken cloudy days 
or just before sundown, or wh n the 
object taken is in the shade, then the 
shadows do not conflict and detail is 
obtained. 

The bloom stalks were seven feet high 
and branched over six feet in diameter. 
The individual flowers are white, small, 
numerous, and disposed in much-branched 
panicles. The rock covered with the 
Boston ivory, is seen to the left. After 
blooming the stalks were cut and the 
plant looked well the remainder of the 
season, theleaves not growing any larger. 
This spring the plant seemed to start all 
right and I looked for even an improve- 
ment on last year’s grandeur, but in a 
short time the leaves turned yellow and 
drooped. Upon examination I found the 
heart of the crown rotted, the decay 
seeming to follow down the hollow 
bloom-stalk and reaching part way down 
the side roots. .Just below this decay 
new eyes were breaking out. These roots 
were planted out elsewhere and some are 
producing plants. A blooming plant I 
gave to Lincoln Park acted the same 
way. The roots are long and fleshy and 
all broken ends left after removal pro- 
duce a plant. Tosum up my experience 
with this plant, it seems that the first 


W.C. EGAN. 





Highland Park, Ill. 


MY GARDEN. 


Our house and lawn face the south, the 
lawn sloping quite a little. I am very 
fond of vines. We have honeysuckles 
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(Halliana) Clematis paniculata, and a 
wild clematis. On one bed, or border, 
there are several varieties of iris, candi- 
dum lilies, platycodon, achillea,etc. This 
spring I bought a nice bunch of Lychnis 
plenissima semperflorens and am much 
pleased with it it having Feen constantly 
in bloom. We havealsoa large clump 
of Gaillardia grandiflora. On one bed 
that is very much exposed to the sun we 
have had the two past summers a gor- 
geous display of California petunias. 
This year, thinking to have a change, we 
are trying phlox, but the prospect is not 
encouraging. The seeds failed to sprout, 
many of them, although we made several 
plantings. [We presume you mean Phlox 
Drummondi. We sow itin spring just 
as early in the season as wecan get the 
seed into the ground, about the same 
day as we sow our sweet peas, migno- 
nette and poppies, caring little if it freezes 
and snows after we get the seeds in, and 
never fail in getting a good stand of 
seedlings.—Ep.] In the spring I always 
bed out those of my geraniums, helio- 
tropes. etc., that Ido not care to keep 
over for winterina bed by themselves 
and keep those intended for winter in 
their pots. My rubber plants, ferns, 
palms, with two varieties of imantophyl- 
lum, stand on the east side of the house, 
partly shaded by a fine maple tree. A 
large pot of an old-fashioned hydrangea 
stands with them but as yet shows no 
signs of budding. Since cutting it back 
in early spring I have read that ‘“‘they 
should be cut back after blooming.” 
What is anignorant person to do when 
one book says trim in the spring, and 
after you have done it another book says 
you will cut offthe budsif you do? Of 
course I ought to have written to 
GARDENING and found the right way. 
[That is just what youshould have done. 
When GARDENING tells you how to prune, 
plant or otherwise treat a plant it usually 
gives you the reason for doing the work 
as it advises, besides its teachings are 
straight from the shoulder of practical 
experience, and not a plausible lot of 
gush fudged from old books and cata- 
logues. But don’t despair as regards 
your hydrangeas. Sound, plump buds 
borne on the old wood are usually 
flower buds; by this time, however, you 
should be able to see or feel the buds at 
the ends of the shoots, if there are any 
there.—Ep. ] 

Most of my chrysanthemums died in 
the cellar last winter. My gloxinias are 
in the conservatory,and I am very proud 
of them. To-day one plant, crimson 
shading to pink, has twelve open blooms 
on it, with buds in all stages of growth; 
its leaves measure over ten inches in 
length by sixin width. I have several 
varieties including spotted ones. You 
may remember of my sending leaves to 
you last year curled on the edge. This 
year, following your directions, there 
has been no such trouble. Four sorts of 
achimene are just coming into bloom. 
Begonias are resting. Jets 1B), 16; 

Bristol, Conn., June 7, ’96. 


MR. BYRON L, SMITH’S GARDEN. 


An afternoon of last week spent at the 
summer home of Mr. Byron L. Smith of 
Lake Forest, Ills, was full of interest. 
Mr. Smith is a very busy man, being 
president of the Northern Trust Co. of 
Chicago, and is largely interested in many 
other financial enterprises. He has wisely 
chosen ornamental horticulture as a 
recreation and relief from the mental 
strain incident to his position. While 
only lately having joined the ranks of the 
amateur brigade, he is pursuing a course, 


the results of which will be duly appre- 
ciated by all lovers of horticulture, and 
especially those whose homes are within 
the range of similar climatic conditions. 
He has set aside a large plot of ground, 
well ploughed and cultivated, in which 
he has planted five or more specimens of 
all the varieties of ornamental trees, 
shrubs and vines that may or may not 
succeed in his climate, For instance, in 
the maple, elm, and ash family, he has 
several of each of all the varieties hecould 
procure in the eastern nurseries, and so 
on all through the different families. All 
are correctly labeled, both the botanical 
and common names, and ultimate height 
being given. His gardener, Emil Bolinger, 
has taken a great interest in the venture 
and will use his intelligent care in the 
preservation of all marks of identity. 
What a mine of information that plot of 
ground will prove to be ina few years, 
when the thorough test of hardiness and 
adaptability shall have been completed! 
Amongthose I noticed as having passed 
safely through last winter, and not given 
in my list as hardy at Egandale, were 
the Chinese cork tree, Phellodendron Am- 
urense, Ulmus campestris var. Dampier- 
rei Dampierre’s golden elm. Ulmus 
campestris var. myrtifolia purpurea, the 
purple myrtle leaved elm, which was much 
handsomer than the variety Stricta pur- 
purea. Among the ashes was Fraxinus 
Americana var. acubaetolia, with golden 
blotched leaves, The Oriental plane, 
Platanus Orientalis, loses its tips but 
grows so strongly from the terminal side 
shoots thatit promises to soon form hand- 
some trees. Cytisus Laburnum var. 
Parksii was in good form. Cedrela ‘Si- 
nensis and the purple-leaved peach, Per- 
sica vulgaris fol. purpurea stood well. 
Among the shrubs, both Corylus avellana 
var. purpurea (the purple-leaved hazel) 
and Deutzia gracilis which have winter 
killed with me, were in good form. Cor- 
nus Siberica albo marginata seemed 
thoroughly satisfied with existing condi- 
tions, and promised to take the place of 
the variegated Cornus mas, which does 
not do well here. To mysurprise I found 
Daphne cneorum in the open field in clay 
soil as happy as a lark, and I was in- 
formed that quite a bed of it isdoing well 
in the bluff bank. I have been unable to 
grow it, but will try again. A wide pub- 
lic road dividts the nursery from the 
home grounds proper, which is tastily 
planted with groups of sweet briar; the 
odor perceptible when driving by is re- 
freshing. W.C. Ecan. 
May 28, ’96. 


VIOLETS FOR SPRING BEDDING. 


Would like to have you advise me. 
How should I treat the violet as a bed- 
ding plant for early spring trade? I am 
in the market garden business and raise 
some bedding plants for spring sale. If I 
could get them in the right shape by 
spring I could sell them all right. I 
would like to have them in bloom when I 
sell them. Would a cold frame be the 
best place to put them in? What time 
would you separate them and set them 
out, so to have them nice plants and in 
bloom by spring? 

Otis, Ind. 


Ans. If you mean the common fra- 
grant violets such as are grown for win- 
ter flowers we should not advise you to 
grow them as bedding plants forthe early 
spring trade because they pass so soon. 
Plants lifted and divided in August and 
then planted in cold frames and kept 
moist and tree from runners make real 
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pretty crowns that bloom in March and 
April. The bedding ‘‘violas’ or tufted 
pansies as they are now called are fine for 
spring bedding and last from April till 
July. We sow them in August or Septem- 
ber and prick them out three inches 
apart in a cold frame, where we winter 
them just as we do bedding pansies and 
polyan huses. They ke:p over in good 
condition, and in earliest spring we lift 
and transplant them to the beds or bor- 
ders; indeed, if on raised beds we find 
they survive the winter out of doors well 
enough without the protection of a frame. 
In growing them for sale better have 
them in flats of 50 or 100 in each. If 
sown in flats inthe greenhousein January 
or February they make excellent plants 
for bedding out in spring. 


BEDDING PLANTS USED AT WASHINGTON. 


The largest number of any one variety 
of bedding plant used in the public gar- 
dens or parks in the city of Washington 
is, curiously enough, a trailing shrub, the 
variegated Euonymus radicans. Of this 
nearly 100,000 plants have been bedded 
out this spring. The cuttings of it areput 
close together in long narrow boxes about 
the end of September and placed in a cool 
frame; watering, weeding and airing, isall 
the attention they get until they are 
planted out. 


The Madagascar vincas (Vinca rosea) 
are bedded out quiteextensively, no other 
plant grows and flowers better than this. 
There are three kinds; one with pink 
flowers, another white with pink eye, and 
the third one is pure white. They are 
raised from home saved seed early in the 
spring indoors. They commence bloom- 
ing in three inch pots and do not stop 
until interrupted by several degrees of 
frost. Torenia Fournieriiis another 
favorite, its blue flowers resemble those of 
amimulus, it has one drawback, how- 
ever, seeds from lust vear’s plants are apt 
to germinate too freely in the beds and 
make a lot of extra work weeding them 
out. [At Dosoris where we grew this 
little beauty for a dozen years, it never 
bothered us in the least as regards self- 
sown seedlings, this was because they 
germinated so late that they got hoed 
out or choked out. In fact Vinca rosea 
self-sowed itself with more persistence and 
effect, but it too appeared so latein spring 
that it succumbed readily to cultural con- 
ditions. On the other hand petunias, 
coreopsis, etc, were a nuisance and all 
because they started soearly. In Wash- 
ington where the springs are earlier and 
the summers are longer these seedlings 
start earlier and are far more trouble- 
some than they are as tar north as New 
York.—Ep.] In some of the parks good 
results have been accomplished by plant- 
ing mixed beds with tall growing plants, 
such as the finer varieties of castor bean, 
yuccas, erythrinas, cannas, and the varie- 
gated eulalias, with some of the com- 
moner bedding plants for an edging these 
beds certainly look well all summer and 
they require little outlay either tor work 
or material. 

Hydrocotyle sibthorpifolia is used as a 
low growing green bedder, it grows 
almost flat on the ground, the leaves are 
small and round. Fancy leaved caladiums 
are getting more and more attention 
every year. It has been found that 
they do better when the bulbs are put 
out without being previously started 
into growth. When planted in the dry 
state they grow very rapidly and make a 
good showing about as quickly as most 
other things. The bulbs which are started 
in pots before they are put out seem to 
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JAPAN TREE LILAC (Syringa Japonica). 





get a check which it takes them several 
weeks to recover from. [And better still 
when the bulbs are planted out the young 
leaves grow up perfectly inured to thesun, 
wind and air, and are not injured because 
of too early or sudden exposure. This 
point applies to several tropical bulbous 
and tuberous plants, and so as to carpet 
the ground in the meantime till the cala- 
diums appear we may cover it with pan- 
sies, spring mignonette, alyssum or other 
plants which we may pluck out when the 
caladiums need the room.—Ep.] The 
variegated anthericums in three varieties 
are not so common as they deserve to be, 
as they stand a lot of rough handling in 
keeping them over winter. Fuchsias are 
a puzzle to most people here, they give 
glorious effects in the parks around Lon- 
don and Paris where they can be planted 
out in the full sun, but here they must be 
planted in the shade, where they do fairly 
well if they are kept in a growing state 
for a few weeks alter being planted out 
by pinching off the ends of the shoots and 
treating them frequently to manure 
water. The new strobilanthes is quite a 
satisfactory plant, butit must be trimmed 
occasionally or it is apt to get out of 
bounds. Abutilon Souvenir de Bonn is 
one of the best of the new bedding plants; 
it keeps its color beautifully, which is 
more than can be said of most of the 
variegated plants when put outside. 
Crotons have been planted largely for 
several years here, they color up even bet- 
ter out of doors than they do inside. 





Cuttings are taken off about the middle 
of September and rooted without bottom 
heat; there is an idea that cuttings unless 
they have well colored leaves will not 
make well colored plants, but my experi- 
ence is just the reverse, these cuttings 
naturally root more freely than those 
with highly colored leaves, and when 
planted out they colorup just as brightly. 
AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 

On the south front of the Executiye 
Mansion, the grounds are enclosed by a 
4. foot high stout wire fence, that affords 
a capital place on which to train vines of 
different kinds. At the present time the 
Jackmannii and lanuginosa clematises are 
amass of flowers, the fence is about 200 
yards long and there are about seventy- 
five of these clematises on it, and one can 
imagine the cffect. Plants of coccinea 
show up conspicuously at intervals. 
Later on in the season there is not a 
square foot of this fence vacant, it is cov- 
ered by such plants as aristolochia, 
ipomoea, manettia, antigonon and stig- 
maphyllon. To any lover of flowers this 
is one of the most interesting spots in the 
whole city, as the plants are grown 
under the best conditions. Near one end 
of this fence and trained up so as to cover 
an entrance to one of the plant houses 
there is a large specimen of the Crimson 
Rambler rose that has given so much 
pleasure that the intention is to grow it 
more largely in the future. Just in front 
of the house are several round beds filled 
in the middle with crotons and edged 
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with rows of the variegated anthericum 
and echeveria. Near the large fountain 
there are two immense beds filled with 
scarlet geraniums bordered with white 
flowered varieties and scarlet alternan- 
theras; in each bed there are about a 
dozen tall standard lantanas which are 
quite effective. The finer flowered her- 
baceous plants are grown extensively, 
and they do magnificently. There are 
campanulas enough to satisfy a botanic 
garden. Delphiniums, aconitumsand the 
native cardinal flower are growing side 
by side with the new Tupa montana, 
which has not bloomed as yet. The 
large fountain basin is filled with nym- 
phezas, principally hardy ones; the large 
plants are in comparatively small stone 
boxes, yet the number of flowers on the 
plants all the time is wonderful. There 
are other two fountain basins on the 
grounds filled with a miscellaneous col- 
lection of aquatic plants all in the very 
best of health. G. W. OLIVER. 
Botanic Gardens, Washington. 


CAMPANULA PERSIGAEFOLIA WAR. BAGK- 
HOUSE]. 

This form of the peach-leaved bell- 
flower is an English introduction, and 
well deserves a place in every garden, 
especialiv the white forms ofit. At this 
season of the year (June 1) outside of 
what the shrubs give us a pleasing white 
in flowers is a rarity, in fact at any 
season we cannot have too much of it in 
attractive forms. This perennial grows 
some two and a halffeet high, sending 
up numerous stalks well equipped with 
side branches from which hang in pro- 
fusion campanulate shaped flowers an 
inch and a halflong and of equal width. 
Of four plants produced trom seed last 
July three are white and single and one 
of a pleasing blue and semi-double. Stand- 
in a bay in the shrubbery with the dark 
foliage behind them they present a very 
pleasing picture. Being but small plants 
Jast fall they were wintered in a cold 
frame, which has undoubtedly caused 
them to bloom earlier than they will 
next year after remaining outside all 
winter. 

[We raised alot ofit at Dosoris last 
summer and left the plants out in the 
open garden all winter, and they sur- 
vived perfectly.—Ep. | W. C. EGan. 


EREGT WHITE OLEMATIS. 

W. M. J., Hackensack, N. J., asks: 
‘What clematis isthis? It grows in bush 
form about three feet high and as you see 
blooms early in June. A large clump of 
this makes a showy and pleasing effect.” 

It is Clematis recta, a strong, erect- 
growing species that forms large clumps 
with sheaves of airy white flowers that 
appear in early summer and are very 
effective. A stout stake about three feet 
high should be driven in alongside of each 
clump in spring, and the sheaf of stems 
tied up to it, but the support should be 
only as high as the leaves and not upinto 
the flowers. There is a double flowering 
form of this clematis that is whiter and 
of more refined bearing than the common 
recta but itis scarce. Both are perfectly 
hardy. 








Trees and Shrubs. 








THE TREB LILAG 
(Syringa Japonica). 

We have a set of late-blooming lilacs 
from China and Japan whose flowers, 
foliage and habits are distinct from that 
of the common or Persian lilacs and not 
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unlike that of the privets. These species 
are Springa Amurensis,S. Pekinensis; and 
S. Japonica. They all have ‘‘fleecy’’ white 
flowers, and are late-blooming, that is 
they do not come into flower till after the 
common lilacs are past. Amurensis 
bloomed first with us at Cambridge, 
Mass.,in 1878, Pekinensis didn’t bloomin 
this country till half a dozen years ago. 
When Amurensis gets good ground and 
an open place, and is grown on its own 
roots it makes quite a nice shrub, and 
comes into bloom about the third weekin 
June. Before Pekinensiscame into flower 
we looked upon it with some suspicion, it 
grew very nicely and formed comely 
shrubs keeping a good form and having 
lots of leaves. Since it began blooming 
however, we have found out that our first 
fears were groundless, and that instead 
of being of inferior merit it is the best and 
most floriferous of the three, bearing large 
panicles of creamy white flowers from 
every tip. 

The tree lilac (Japonica) is the most 
distinct ofall. It is grown from seed and 
from the first assumes a one-stemmed 
tree shape, usually making very symmet- 
trical specimens. Although a strong 
grower it doesn’t run up tall very quick 
but rather takes its body of branches 
along withit. Its foliage is large, clean, 
and leathery, indeed we have never known 
ot the leaves of either of these species be- 
ing attacked by mildew. — The tree lilac 
has been blooming quite freely since a 
dozen years, but we cannot call it free- 
blooming; it makes up for this, however, 
in the immense size of its: compound 
panicles. 

All of these three species are perfectly 
hardy and very desirable garden plants; 
indeed S. Japonica lives nicely in the 
frigid northwest. We are indebted for 
our illustration to Messrs. Ellwanger & 
Barry of Rochester, N.Y. 


TREES AND SHRUBS IN BLOOM JUNE 7. 

Since my notes of May 23 there have 
been a few good showers of rain, but 
nothing at all adequate to the needs of 
vegetation generally. As a consequence 
blossoms of all kinds have been exceed- 
ingly fugacious. 

Some of the later flowering diervillas 
(Weigelias) are still making a fairly good 
show, notably some of the dark onessuch 
as President Duchartre and Montesquieu. 

The different forms of Philadelphus 
coronarius are past their most showy 
stages; a very desirable variety is primu- 
Jzeflorus in which the blossoms are double 
and it does not seem to be quite so rank 
growing as the parent. Yokohama is 
another distinct form, lower growing and 
more compact in habit than the type and 
with distinct plicated foliage. We have 
always had doubts abont the varietal 
connection of this form with P. corona- 
tius. Lemoine’s philadelphus is now in 
full flower and a most desirable form. 
The blossoms are just openinz on P. 
Lewisii. The earliest form to flower is P. 
grandiflorus and it is now abovt past. 

Amongs the single flowering shrubby 
roses Rosa rugosain its different varieties 
is still giving us lots of flowers, R multi- 
flora is beautiful just now in its raceme- 
like clusters, R. moscheutos, R. rubrifolia, 
and R. nitida are also now in bloom; and 
the charming R. repensof Europe withits 
white petals and yellow eye is at its best. 

We have here a very pretty low spread- 
ing dogwood under the name of Cornus 
australis, it is about out of bloom. It 
bears numerous good szed white cymes. 
The panicled dogwood is in fine bloom. 

The bladder senna (colutea) is now 
covered with its yellow flowers, it is 
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spreading and establishing itself in this 
neighborhood with great energy. 

Genista tinctoria (dyer’s broom) is a 
mass of yellow blossoms, and Cytisus 
hirsutus is opening afew. Some linger- 
ing clusters are still to be seen on Wista- 
ria frutescens. 

The European privets are in full bloom. 
The laurel and box leaved varieties are 
very desirable shrubs. Ligustrina cilia- 
tum is in bloom, it bears here, many small 
clusters of creamy yellow flowers. The 
common elderberry is coming into bloom 
and the early flowering species (Sambucus 
pubens) is showing bunches of red fruit. 

Amongst the honeysuckles Lonicera 
ciliata and L. fragrantissima are showing 
ripe fruit. The trumpet honeysuckle and 
the yellow honeysuckle (L. flava) arestill 
in good bloom, and L. grata and L. 
glauca have been in bloom since a week. 
A small leaved bushy form underthename 
of L. Ihirica, with small yellowish flowers 
is nearly past. 

Deutzia gracilisis passing out of bloom, 
strange to say it flowered splendidly this 
season, while a year ago it was almost a 
failure with us, having been severely win- 
ter killed; how to account for it we do 
not know and this seems all the more 
puzzling when D. crenata (whichis just 
now openingits flowers) has been severely 
damaged from the past winter, and from 
the previous winter it suffered no damage 
whatever. The two groups are side by 
side. Itea Virginica is opening its pretty 
clusters of white flowers. 

The only spirzeas in flower are S. tenuis- 
sima and S. rotundifolia alba. The 
clusters of seeds are ripening up prettily 
on S. opulifolia. The only spirzea so far 
as we know with at all showy fruit is the 
last named. [Most of the Neillias have.— 
Ep.] The sun rose (Helianthemum vul- 
gare) in different varieties gives us a crop 
of fleeting flowers daily, the blossoms 
lasting only a few hours. 

False indigo (Amorpha fruticosa) has 
been in bloom for some time, and the red 
bud (Cercis) is bearing a heavy crop of 
seed pods this year, the brownish pods 
are pretty. 

Cotoneaster Simondsii is in flower 
and the clammy locust (Robinia viscosa) 
is passing out of bloom. A few flowers 
are still on R. hispida. 

The New Jersey tea (ceanothus), a real 
pretty, but common native shrub is com- 
ing into bloom, masses of its white clus- 
ters of flowers are very attractive. 

The yellow wood (Cladrastis) has 
passed out of bloom. Ithas not flowered 
as freely here this season, as it did the 
two past years. The Eu.opean linden 
came into bloom to-day. 

JOHN DUNBAR. 

Highland Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


NOTES FROM THE ARNOLD ARBORETUM. 

Two years ago I spoke very highly of 
the new Spirea arguta, which resembled 
S. Thunbergii, but surpassed it in every 
way, and it continues to surpass it. It 
should be grown everywhere and given a 
prominent place among early blooming 
shrubs. While Spirea Thunbergii failed 
entirely this year in regard to its bloom- 
ing qualities, Spirea arguta was loaded 
with beautiful white-clustered sprays 
about 18 inches in length, and ina whorl. 
The foliage which is now following the 
flowers (they having passed some two 
weeks since) is shorter and more oval in 
shape than that of S. Thunbergii. This 
plant is sold by some European nursery- 
men as Spirea multiflora arguta. 

Spirea trilobata var. Van Houttei is 
so good that no one should be without 
it. As soon as it passes out of bloom cut 
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out the larger portion of the old flower- 
ing wood; in fact we do this with many 
of our earlier flowering shrubs, and the 
results compared with the non-pruned 
plants is wonderful. If Exochorda gran- 
diflora were pruned in harder after its 
flowering seasonit would be a handsomer 
shrub than it isand not so loosea grower. 
Spirea pubescens blooming about two 
weeks ago did not flower as well as usual. 
Other spirzeas that are doing well this 
year are Douglasii, Japonica, mollis, 
cana, chamedrifolia and Mongolica. 

Physocarpus Torreyi is very ornamen- 
tal, with its umbels of white flowers, and 
the red anthers of the stamens set off the 
flower very prettily. P. Amurensis has 
foliage much larger than the above and 
is covered with similar flowers. Kerria 
Japonica winter kills here to a considera- 
ble extent. We have the single yellow, 
the double form, and the variegated- 
leaved. 

Rubus deliciosus which is passing out of 
bloom, has flowered well this season, its 
large, single, white blossoms being very 
beautiful. 

Rhodotypos kerrioides is opening its 
white flowers. Although it is handsome 
nowit will be more so in the fall, when it 
is covered with its black fruit. 

Photinia villosa (Pourthia arguta) 
resembles the amelanchier very much, it 
being covered at present with clusters of 
small waxy white flowers. [But its great- 
est glory is in the fall when it is full of its 
clusters of scarlet fruit.—Eb. | 

Cotoneaster reflexa is a graceful and 
charming shrub covered with long sprays 
of white flowers. It is the most beautiful 
of this genus. 

Pyrus nigra and P. arbutifolia bothare 
used to a great extent throughout the 
park system of Boston and very useful 
shrubs they are, P. nigra being the earlier 
to bloom by a few days and P. arbutifo- 
lia the more straggling of the two. 


The single roses are beginning to bloom. 
The various forms of Rosa spinosissima, 
namely fulgens and pusilla are very pretty. 
Both these and grandiflora have all the 
desirable qualities, as habit, foliage, 
flower and fruit, and they should be 
grown in all gardens. Rosa alpina, R. 
acicularis, R. rubella and R. coriifolia 
and many other varieties bearing flowers 
of a medium size are beautiful and desira- 
ble. 

Viburnum Opulus sterilis, the common 
snowball, is doing better this season than 
it has done for some time past and seems 
perfectly free from the disease which usu- 
ally appears withit. V. opulus, the tree 
cranberry, is also in good flower, indeed 
I prefer it to the snowball itself, it being 
ornamental both in the summer with its 
flowers and in fall with its fruit, V. 
tomentosum is growing in popular favor 
every year and very deservingly. It is a 
plant of moderate growth and a “‘single”’ 
form of the Japanese snowball, V. plica- 
tum. V.prunifolium is fast passing out 
of bloom; the plant when in its prime is 
very striking and almost a miniature 
tree. The cymes are of medium size with 
perfect flowers. V. Lentago, the sheep- 
berry, a native of New England, is at 
present in full bloom, its large flat cymes 
of white flowers being extremely showy. 

Among the cornuses we find C. stoloni- 
fera showing up nicely. This species and 
also C. albaare used in large quantities for 
winter and late fall effect in our parks on 
account of the brilliant color of the bark. 
C. Ignorati and C. Baileyi are also in 
good bloom. Sambucus Sieboldi is very 
ornamental at present with its extremely 
large cymes of greenish-white flowers. 

Rhododendron Rhodora. This pretty 
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native shrub is just passing out of bloom 
and we wonder why it is not grown 
more. Rhododendron Vaseyi, the earliest 
and most beautiful ot the showy azaleas, 
still holds its own. Itis the most beau- 
ful of the hardy azaleas. R. mirabile 
grandiflorum, another showy pink azalea, 
and R. nudiflorum, are just coming into 
bloom. R.Ponticum, R. flavum, and the 
Ghent hybrids in variety are making a 
brilliant show. 

Robinia hispida is the earliest of this 
class and it is now covered with deep 
pink pea flowers. Its lasting qualities 
and its habit of blooming later in the sea- 
son makes it a very desirable shrub. 

Coronilla Emerus is literally covered 
with its 2—3 flowered clusters of deep 
yellow pea flowers. 

Cytisus purpureus from the Alps is as 
good as usual and covered with pretty 
pea-shaped flowers. C. incarnatus is a 
decided gem and loaded with large deli- 
cate pink blooms. C. Austriacus is bloom- 
ing sparingly, it having been winter 
killed. The same is true this year of C. 
albus precox and C. scoparius. Genista 
Germanica is just golden at present and 
it is exceptionally hardy, too, and makes 
a plant to force for winter flowers. 

Staphylea Colchica got winter killed 
very badly this season, plants 8—9 feet 
high being killed almost to the ground. 
S. pinnata and S. trifolata are in good 
bloom but the flowers are rather insig- 
nificant compared with those of S. Col 
chica. 

The enonymuses in great variety are in 
bloom, but it is better to note them indi- 
vidually when they are in fruit in the fall. 
Ceanothus ovatus is just coming into 
bloom and is a very desirable low-grow- 
ing shrub. Rhamnus Frangulavar. pleni- 
folia is very attractive with its dark green 
linear leaves and small greenish-white 
flowers. The strawberry bush, Calcycan- 
thus levigatus is just coming into bloom 
and is always welcome on account of its 
pleasant odor. Calycanthus floridus is 
now called Zuettneria florida. 


Iberis Tenoriana and I. corifolia, hardy 
candytutts, are one mass of white flow- 
ers, and growing alongside of them is 
4ithionema coriditolium with its pink 
flowers making a good companion to the 
candytufts. Tamarix Africana is laden 
with its pink flowers and is the admira- 
tion of every one. Peonia Moutan, the 
tree pzony,is always very showy and 
stands our severe winters extremely well. 

Especially noticeable among barberry 
bushes are B. Thunbergii, just passing out 
of bloom and B, vulgaris andits varieties 
purpurea, cretica, Sieboldi and B. cana- 
densis. B. Aquifolium had its flower 
buds all winter killed. B. stenophylla, a 
splendid little species, is about 2 feet high 
with linear like foliage, and it is covered 
with small clusters of deep orange yellow 
flowers. 

Among the caraganas are C. arbores- 
cens and its numerous varieties such as 
Altagama, pygmeza and spinosa, all of 
which are very attractive leguminous 
shrubs. 

The chief attraction here at present is 
the lilacs, Syringa vulgaris and its varie- 
ties, of which we have 125 named sorts; 
as I mentioned them quite carefully in 
GARDENING in previous years, I will not 
now go over the list again, there is but 
little to add. The loniceras or bush 
honeysuckles have never been finer than 
they now are, some of the specimens being 
8—10 feet high, and as much throughand 
literally covered with flowers. Of the 
Tartarica type such varieties as nana, 
rosea, alba, gracilis, pulcherrima and 
alba splendens are most noticeable. L, 





Morrowii has more of a spreading habit 
and doesnot growastallasthe Tartarian 
type, it produces innumerable white flow- 
ers. It is used very extensively through- 
out the park system of Boston with good 
effect. L. Ruprechtiana is a very strong 
grower with beautiful white flowers. L. 
chrysantha resembles the Tartarian type 
as does also L. bella and its numerous 
varieties. L. Albertii is a gem, low 
growing in habit and almost running on 
the ground; the leaves are linear and the 
flowers are of medium size and a deep 
rosy pink color. L. Alpigena is quite 
distinct, flowers borne rather scantily in 
pairs and are a sort of a deep maroon in 
color. Among the other loniceras that 
may be noted are L. Orientalis, L. parvi- 
folia, L. minutiflora, L. Ibirica and L. 
dioica. 

Andromeda floribunda is just passing 
out of bloom. It is the hardiest of all the 
andromedas and always makes a good 
show. Kalmia glauca for some reason 
was quite late this season. It is in good 
bloom just now, The same can be said 
of Daphne Cneorum. 

Leucothoe Catesbzi is blooming ex- 
tremely well this season, its drooping 
racemes of white flowers being quite at- 
tractive. We forced a lot of it last win- 
ter and found it quite desirible. Ledum 
palustre and its variety dilatatum are 
useful little shrubs belonging to the heath 
family and they are covered with heads 
of white flowers. Leiophyllum buxifo- 
lium is another pretty shrub of the heath 
family. The silver bell tree, Mohroden- 
dron Carolinianum (Halesia) is always 
worthy of mention and is now in good 
bloom. C. JACKSON Dawson. 


STREET TREES FOR SOUTHERN GALIFORNIA. 


I have been a subscriber for GARDENING 
ever since its first issue, and a case has 
arisen in this city upon which I should 
like to ask your advice. In the residence 
portion of the city there has lately been 
opened a street which bids fair to be 
lined with very handsome residences. It 
is, in fact, almost built up at present. 
The owners are people of taste and re- 
finement, and have been in consultation 
with each other forsome time as to what 
would be a good treeto select for a street 
tree. The matter has not yet been de- 
termined, and I have requested them to 
wait until I could send this letter to you 
and get your opinion. You are probably 
more or less familiar with the flora of 
Southern California. Youknow that the 
grevillea grows here to bea tree, attain- 
ing a height of forty to sixty feet; that 
the pepper (Schinus Molle) has been for 
many years used here as a street tree and 
for ornamentation in different ways. 
You are also aware that the eucalypti of 
all varieties flourish here most readily, 
and thatallthe hardy palms—the phoenix, 
and all except really the kentias, etc.— 
likewise attain luxuriant proportions. 

Individually, my objection to the 
grevillea is that it becomes ragged and 
shaggy when it gets old, and is exceed- 
ingly liable to be broken by any unusual 
gust of wind. The pepper tree drops a 
great many leaves, and has a tendency to 
become pendulate. The palms spread in 
their early growth over such an expanse 
of territory as to interfere with passers- 
by upon the sidewalk, compelling them 
to be trimmed up into trunks, deteriora- 
ting from their beauty. Neither does the 
eucalyptus attain any symmetrical shape. 
There are some Acacia Melanoxylon 
planted, and this seems to be about as 
symmetrical a street tree as any. 

But I remember having read in GARDEN- 
ING sometime ago an article upon a pin 


oak, which at the time attracted my at- 
tention. It seemed to me at that time 
that it would makea very superior street 
tree, and would have the merit of being 
novel here. The magnolia, the camphor 
and the Ficus elastica have been planted 
here, but the magnolia cannot be trimmed 
to a good shape without deteriorating 
from its beauty, and the last named tree 
has such large surface roots th :t it pries 
up the cement sidewalks. If you will be 
kind enough to answer this inquiry you 
might name some of the deciduous forest 
trees that would be appropriate, but you 
will understand that the elm and the 
maple do not grow well here. It seems 
that the mildness of our winter climate 
and general lack of humidity affects 
them. They never have the glowing 
autumn colors andthey always put forth 
their leaves very late in the spring. 

As usual, the parties who are seeking 
an appropriate tree desire one that has 
all the good qualifications and no bad, 
but, like many other things in this world, 
this cannot be attained in any one single 
object. Rapidity of growth, however, is 
one item that they desire to have con- 
sidered. H. W. O'’M. 

Ans. What a splendid climate you 
have got out there. No, don’t plant the 
pin oak; while it is an excellent tree for 


the eastern and northern states, we do 


not believe itis an appropriate tree for 
Southern California. Write to Mr. John 
McClaren, Superintendent Golden Gate 
Park, San Francisco, for his advice in the 
matter. He knows trees well, and knows 
your part ofthe country and what will 
thrive in it; hecan give you expert advice. 


SYRINGA VILLOSA. 

This handsome lilac from the northern 
part of China has been in cultivation 
since 1880, but it is not as freely dis- 
tributed as it deserves to be. It has 
many good qualities to recommend it. 
It is now (June 2) but little past its 
prime in bloom, being nearly a month 
later thar the common lilac. Its pani- 
cles are numerous, of good size and sub- 
stance, and of a color approaching a 
shell-pink, while the perfume in the air 
surrounding the bush when it is in bloom 
is pleasing, a closer inhalation to me is 
not. Ellwanger & Barry have fittingly 
described its foliage by comparing it to 
that of the white fringe, and being a 
very pleasing shade of green. I dislike 
using the common lilacs in the shrubbery 
border or in conspicuous parts of any 
grounds on account of their liability to 
mildew late in thesummer, at which time 
they present a sorry appearance, in fact 
I grow them mainly for cutting and give 
them quarters inthe back vard. Syringa 
villosa, however, retains its lively green 
leafage untarnished all through the 
season, and is therefore available for any 
position. It grows fully six feet high, as 
many broad, and carries its blooms well 
above the foliage. It has for a com- 
panion now in bloom Lady Josika’s lilac 
(Syringa Josikza) from Transylvania, 
which is equally as fine in foliage, but not 
in its flowers, the panicles being smaller 
and of a purplish hue. The tree lilac 
(Syringa Japonica) is only now forming 
its immense panicles of creamy white 
scentless flowers, but a well formed tree 
in bloom isa sight well worth waiting 
for, as I have done fully five years from 
planting. 

[Syringa villosa is easily raised from 
seed, and as it is a truespecies the flowers 
of seedlings are as good as those of 
grafted plants; besides seedlings root 
better and grow better. The seedlings 
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of this species are also used to graft 
other varieties on because it is not dis- 
posed to sucker like the vulgaris type.— 
Ep.] W. C. EGAN. 


TRANSPLANTING LILACS IN SUMMER.—C. 
H. B., Seattle, Wash., asks: ‘‘Can I at 
this season of the year safely transplant 
acollection of lilac trees about four feet 
tall? Iexpect to move my residence and 
wish to take the trees with me but am 
dubious about undertaking it while they 
are growing.” Aus. Yes. Have the 
holes all dug and ready to receive the 
plants. Then cut back the lilacs a good 
deal, especially the leafy shoots, and thin 
out the old wood; now dig up the plants, 
being very careful not to exposethe roots 
a minute more than you can help lest the 
rootlets may get dry and perish, and 
sprinkle them over with water, then 
cover them with straw or sheeting to 
keep sunshine and wind away. Plant at 
once, cover up, tamp the ground firmly, 
and give a good watering. Twice a day 
for a week or so sprinkle the plants over- 
head from a watering-pot rose—say in the 
middle of the forenoon and middle of the 
afternoon, the coolness and dew at night 
will be sufficient then. In regrading a 
part of the grounds here in Schenley Park 
occupied as a nursery for young trees we 
have to lift and transplant some thou- 
sands of young trees, and we are doing 
this right along now (May 28); we cut 
off the young leafy wood, lift carefully, 
dip the roots at once inaclay puddle, 
then heel the plants in for some days till 
the ground is regraded, when we plant 
them again, but before planting we pud- 
dle the roots again, our object being to 
save the roots, and so far every plant 
looks well. 


VARIEGATED SYCAMORE MapLe.—C.B , 
New York, writes: There is a tree in As- 
toria, L. I., with variegated foliage, of 
which I enclose a sample. As I have 
never seen a maple of this variety, with 
variegated foliage, I thought possible 
that it might be a new variety. Can you 
inform me if thisisso? Ans. It is neither 
new norrare. It is oneof the variegated- 
leaved forms of the sycamore maple 
(Acer Pseudo-platanus). There are two 
common forms, one with white varie- 
gated leaves and the other with yellow 
marked foliage and both attractive. 
(Subrosa. We were going to say pretty, 
but dare not because modern landscape 
art is ‘“‘death” against variegated-leaved 
trees and shrubs of all sorts.) Go out to 
Parsons’ nurseries at Kissena, they are 
close by Astoria, and ask our good friend 
Mr. Trumpy to show you these varie- 
gated sycamore maples in their various 
forms. 


Vitis CoIGNETIz.—J.A.G., Akron, Ohio, 
asks—Where can I get this vine, men- 
tioned on pages 245 and 258? Ans. See 
advertisement in GARDENING, page 252. 








Roses. 








CARING FOR ROSES IN SUMMER. 


I have a bed of ore hundred or more 
roses which have just done blooming. 
What shall I do with them to make them 
bloom in the late summer and fall? As I 
don’t know anything about pruning 
them myself, will ) ou please help me out? 

Akron, Ohio. is AcaL: 

Much depends on what sort of roses 
you have. If they are the white Mme. 
Plantier or moss or prairie roses or Per- 


sian yellow roses they won’t bloom again 
in fall no matter what you do to them. 
If they are the hardy roses like General 
Jacqueminot and Mrs. John Laing they 
are apt to bear a few roses throughout 
the late summer and fall months even if 
you do not do anything to them; but to 
encourage this second crop—it is only 
straggling at best—when our roses are 
in bloom in May and June we cut the 
flower stems well back when we cut the 
roses; this encourages a fresh young 
growth that is more floriferous than the 
hard and well ripened canes of spring 
growth. The Bourbon roses like Her- 
mosa and Mrs. Degraw bloom all sum- 
mer long, no matter whether you prune 
them or not, and more fully in August, 
September and October than now, for the 
cooler nights have a tendency towards 
encouraging bigger andbetter roses. We 
always plant out a lot of tea roses in 
April or May, and they give us flowers all 
summer and up till the chrysanthemum 
season is upon us. If these are only 
young rooted plants and set out now 
they will bloom prettily in late summer; 
of course if they are early “‘struck’”’ ones 
they will flower proportionately early. 
Indeed we had several hundred tea rose 
plants that we forced in pots last winter, 
and we planted them out in beds in the 
open garden a month ago; from them we 
expect to get lots of roses after midsum- 
mer. These tea roses are not hardy, but 
we raise a fresh lot from cuttings every 
year as we do geraniums, hence have no 
interest in saving over the old plants. 
Some of the polyantha roses, Clothilde 
Soupert for instance, are perpetual bloom- 
ers, and all should grow some of them. 
As you don’t say what kinds of roses 
you have we can advise you only in a 
general way. Cut off all the old flower 
heads pretty well back, thin out the old 
gnarly wood, and let ev. ry eye and twig 
have full light. When dry give the 
ground a thorough soaking of water. 


CRIMSON RAMBLER isa gem of a rose 
and has come to stay; it seems to root 
well and grow sturdily, and its little red 
blossoms have a vivid and striking effect. 
Apparently it is quite hardy, and, so far 
this spring, it has shown no signs of 
mildew here. 











The Greenhouse. 








HYDRANGEAS FOR PORGH DECORATION, 


F. P. L., Pittsburg, writes: “I have a 
number of large hydrangeas (the tender 
ones as hortensis and its forms Otaksa, 
Thomas Hogg, stellata, etc.) for porch 
decoration, but am uncertain about the 
following questions: 

1. ‘At what time should they be 
pruned?” 

Ans. When they have done blooming 
cut oft the old flowers but don’t cut back 
the shoots at that time lest it be so early 
in fall that the plump buds be induced to 
start into growth again or burst; rather 
wait till the end of October, when there 
is no fear of fresh growth starting, then 
cut back the shoots a little for two rea- 
sons, namely to better plump up the 
lower buds (those you want for next 
summer’s flowering wood), and to so 
lessen the bulk of the plants that they can 
be handled easier in winter. ‘ 

2. “How often should they be pruned?” 

Ans. Partly in fall as stated above, 
and again in early spring before youstart 
them into growth, When you bring the 


plants out of the cellar, cut back the 
shoots to sound plump buds. While the 
biggest buds may be near the ends of 
the branches it is better to cut back be- 
yond these in order to preserve a strong, 
stocky habit in the plants; encouraging 
the buds near the ends of the branches 
gives a long naked-hearted plant that in 
a few years will look leggy. 

3. ‘How far back should a branch be 
cutie 

Ans. Your own eye and discretion 
must govern this point; observe answer 
to last question. Bear in mind that all 
plump buds on the old or previous year’s 
wood should bear flowering shoots; by 
reason of overcrowding and other ener- 
vating influences, however, the lower 
buds may be so weak as to produce 
“blind” or flowerless wood rather than 
blossoming shoots. This is governed by 
cultural attention. At the root of the 
plants, especially of those having meagre 
or injured tops a lot of plumpsprout buds 
are sure to show themselves, and they 
may suggest to you that by cutting back 
the whole plant to the ground these buds 
would soon shoot up and give youa fine, 
full, vigorous specimen, and so _ they 
would, but they would give you very few 
flower heads, may be none at all the first 
year. 

4. “If flower buds set on say half of 
the shoots, woild it be best to cut all 
others off? These shorter shoots if left 
on improve the looks of a plant by ex- 
tending the foliage down to the p t.”’ 


Ans. Inthe case of a properly grown 
plant the flowerless shoots should be re- 
moved because they would crowd the 
others and darken the inside of the speci- 
mens so much as to render the eyes weak, 
hence aid in making the interior naked; if 
the plant is sparsely branched and the 
‘“‘blind”’ shoots are necessary to giveit a 
furnished and good looking appearance, 
by all means retain them or at least 
enough of them to effect your object. 

5. “How is it possible to judge the 
number of shoots to leave to produce the 
finest blooms?” 

Ans. You mu&t use your own judg- 
ment. You want to have shoots enough 
to fill up the whole mass easily, avoiding 
overcrowding. Two opposite eyes gen- 
erally come from each joint, and to retain 
all of these opposite eyes, and from all of 
the joints would be indiscreet; rub off the 
weakest and the supernumerary ones, 
and as a rule save only one at each joint. 

6. ‘‘What time is best to repot?”’ 

Ans. In the matter of big plants we 
would repot them when we take them up 
from the cellar in early spring. And in 
fact we have found about the end of Sep- 
tember, after the old flowers had been 
cut and cleaned away an excellent time 
for this work,—the plants made new roots 
and took good fresh hold before winter 
set in, and showed uo signs of starting 
again the same season into renewed 
growth. 

7. “Would a light cellar whose tem- 
perature runs from 34° to 40° bea proper 
place to winter them in?” 

Ans. Excellent. While a little frost 
may not hurt ripe wood, it does not do 
the plants any good. 

8. ‘Should they receive any prepara- 
tion, such as withholding water, etc., be- 
fore storing in cellar, and should they be 
kept pretty dry in cellar?” 

Ans. No. It is well to keep them up 
out of the cellar so long as we can save 
them from a sharp frost, or, in fact, any 
frost; but the moment the weather de- 
mands their retirement, transfer them to 
their winter quarters. At that time we 
gather eur plants together, cut back the 
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SECTION OF MR. GARDNER'S MUSHROOM PIT. 








tips of the shoots a little, then witha 
piece of tar cord or hay rope tie the shoots 
up tidily together so that they won’t run 
in through the other plants and get their 
buds rubbed off, and store the pots or 
tubs together asclose as possible. Byall 
means keep them moist in winter, that is 
never let the soil in the pots or tubs get 
dry, but don’t wet the foliage overhead 
any more than you can help. Don’t at- 
tempt to cause the plants to drop all of 
their leaves in winter, that isn’t necessary 
at all, in fact we like to have them retain 
a good deal of their ,reen leaves, it is a 
sign the roots are good. 





Mushrooms. 








MUSHROOMS. 
BY JOHN G. GARDNER. 

[Read before the Philadelphia Florists’ Club.) 

The material I have used for beds has 
been chiefly fresh manure from horse 
stable, with soil or well rotted manure 
mixed together. The general system in 
use of mixing material is fatal to a good 
all-round crop, as the bed formed under 
the old system has a very complicated 
service to render. First it is the home of 
the spawn; secondly, it must furnish the 
necessary warmth, for a healthy and free 
growth; thirdly, it must supply the 
general food for the mushrooms’ devel- 
opment, so if any of these conditions fail 
a good crop cannot be gathered. 

In the culture of mushrooms in green- 
houses under benches, the temperature of 
the greenhouse will furnish warmth for a 
healthy growth, which rlieves the bed, 
the material may be half fresh manure 
with the straw left in, and soil and well 
rotted manure, well mixed together and 
put down in layers. In using soil care 
must be taken to half lift and shake 
slightly, so as to let the soil filter down 
among the straw; this will prevent burn- 
ing and drying out, and the bed will need 
less water. The fermentation will be 
slight and the decomposition of the mass 
slow, which is one of the chief features in 
keeping up a constant supply of food for 
mushrooms. Keep adding layers until 
you have a depth of 14 inches, the mate- 
rial kept pressed down until it becomes 
firm and the bed will be ready in a few 
days for spawning. 

I have used hotbed sash or shutters as 
a covering for beds under benches, having 
placed 3 inches of rye straw over glass, 
tacked on with plastering laths to shut 


ont light and sun with good success, clos- 
ing down sash or shutter during days 
and propping them up at nights 6 to 8 
inches. Canvas and paper I have used 
to cover and close in beds, but not with 
as good results as sash and shutters, 
owing to the effect upon them, during 
day time, of light and sun, which make 
too rapid changes of temperature for the 
the verysensitivemushroom. I have had 
the best results when I could maintain a 
temperature of 55° to 60°, slightly moist 
with a wholesome air. The mushroom 
needs good fresh air, but not in the way 
of a severe draft. The air must bechanged 
each day and a slight moisture kept up. 
Ifthe airis too dry the mushrooms will 
crack and become scaly on top ofcap. If 
too moist they will draw up with long 
soft stems and small caps and become 
useless for market and shipping, and if 
the excessive moisture is keptup48 hours 
all the small mushrooms the size of a pea 
will turn brown and rot; many beds are 
missed inthis way. All decaying stalks 
should be removed from beds. I cut all 
my mushrooms, not pull them, and in 
three days after cutting I remove stalks, 
at which time they will separate from 
spawn without pulling out and damag- 
ing it. 

If you watch the natural mushroom, in 
Open pastures, you will find they spring 
up where the grass is short and the air is 
moist, the light and sun changing the 
conditions each 24 hours. In heavy long 
grass laden with moistureno mushrooms 
can live, although in the same spot, if 
grass was cut and removed, mushrooms 
would spring up, showing us very plainly 
that the condition was too moist, and 
with no circulation of air to form the 
atmospheric conditions that mushrooms 
develop in. 

I advise making mushroom beds early 
in September, bearing in mind that the 
best results come from a slow and pro- 
longed fermentation, and beds that dry 
and burn out will not pay. Make no beds 
less than 14 inches in depth when packed 
down. 

I now give you my experience in a out- 
side small pit system of mushroom cult- 
ure. The material is 3x4 hemlock +: nd 
boards. You wills e that the lumber bill 
will not be large. The first operation is 
to dig out a trench five feet wide and 14 
to 16 feet deep in center sloping down 
banks to center. Mix together manure 
and soil, and form bed in trench, high 
enough when complete to be 9 inches 
above ground level, when well tamped 


down. Now take 3x4 material and form 
rafters for aspan roof, allowing thenorth 
side rafter 8 inches longer than south, so 
as to over-lap. Now take boards and 
place them lengthwise overlapping like 
shingle roof to turn water, the north side 
boards may be nailed fast and the south 
left movable, leaving in south side 6 inches 
of space for ventilation at top, where the 
overhanging roof of northkeeps rain out. 
When gathering mushrooms, the south 
side boards may be taken off to allow 
space to reach in freely. Mushrooms can 
be grown during April, May, June, Sep- 
tember, October and November, under 
this system. The only attention the bed 
will need is a slight watering when crop 
is cutting and the pit covered with litter 
or long manure, to keepoff sun and frost. 
I have used a bed severalyears by adding 
4 inches of new soiland manure, which had 
been in compost, spreading it evenly 
over the surface of bed. The beds should 
not be allowed to get water soaked, and 
ground must be graded, to turn all sur- 
face water. During July and August, I 
let in a good supply of air and remove 
litter, and the beds be ome quite dry 
upon the surface, and I give no water 
until September to start them up again, 
anyone having space outside can raise 
good mushrooms in this way with little 
expense for material and labor, etc. 

I have tound that in total darkness 
mushrooms, during their growth will 
turn and draw over to air circulation, 
the same as fibre making plants turn to 
light, which makes it very clear that the 
air of the mushroom house must be con- 
sidered of great importance. The best 
means to keep the atmosphere of a mush- 
room house moist is to place a few bar- 
rels of fermenting manure in the house, 
changing them when cooled off. This is a 
better plan than syringe and watering 
pot, and the risk ot getting beds too wet 
is avoided. The ventilation must be from 
the top, or above the bed, avoiding all 
strong currents of air passing over the 
surface of beds when in bearing. 

Ihave used hot water and steam for 
heating, but prefer the former, No pipes 
should be placed near surface of beds. A 
temperature 57° will bring rapid growth 
and if air is perfect a good supply of mush- 
rooms will be the result. All sudden 
changes either of temperature or atmos- 
phere, will affect the mushroom and 
should if possible be avoided. In regard 
to spawn I like the brick form best, and 
use it perfectly dry and spawn beds when 
temperature is below 90° and with a 
tendency to fall. 

Many times I have been asked what 
weight of mushrooms is it possible to 
raise per square foot. To answer this 
question fully you must know the length 
of time, the conditions of cellar, pit or 
house. I have a cellar below ground from 
which I can cut mushrooms nine months 
ofthe year. Now ina greenhouse five to 
six months is all the time possible. In 
Jobstown in 1886, I kept record of cut 
from 24 hotbed sash and I cut during five 
months an average of 107 pounds per 
sash. I have a cellar below ground 50x20 
feet that has yielded 80 pounds of mush- 
rooms in one day and the average of same 
cellar in 1886 was 9 pounds per day for 
8 months. I have a mushroom bed under 
barn at Conshohocken where 360 pounds 
mushrooms were cut in one week, but 
this is an exceptional case. 





PLEASE FIND renewal of subscription 
enclosed. Ido not spend any other two 
dollars through the year that give methe 
same amount of information and pleas- 
ure. Wi W. 0, 

New York. 
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FINE CHRYSANTHEMUMS, HOW TO GET 
THEM.—Mr. E. G. Hill of Richmond, Indi- 
ana, our greatest chrysanthemum spe- 
cialist, was here the other day, and told 
us how he managed to get such fine big, 
deep, substantial blossoms from his 
plants. “I use good, well enriched, 
fibrous, strong, loamy soil for them, with 
a little bone meal and soot in it, and in 
potting ram the soil as firm in the potsas 
a stick can beat it down. This is to firm 
the wood, give short-jointed growth 
and deep, long lasting blossoms. I plant 
the chrysanthemums out on benches for 
my finest exhibition cut flowers, and it is 
here we can tread, beat down and other- 
wise pack the soil down as hard as we 
wish, and that’s as hard as a country 
road. Keep the plants a little on the dry 
side rather than in any way damp. Use 
tobacco everywhere as a_ prevention 
against thrips and aphides, and once a 
fortnight spray with Bordeaux mixture 
as a preventive against leaf spot and mil- 
dew.” 


A SourH CAROLINA THISTLE.—J.S.R.T., 
Spartanburg, S. C , describes and asks us 
to naine a thistle she found growing wild 
there. Send us a plant by mail, as it is 
not a safe thing to name plants from de- 
scription. 

A MANY FLOWERED TULIP.— Messrs. 
Barr & Son, the seedsmen and florists of 
London, grew a tulip this spring that 
had eight blossoms to a single stem! The 
stem was ‘asciated and from it arosea 
central large perfect flower with seven 
others bouquet-fashion clustered around 
it. 

FRINGED BEGoNIAS --A year or twoago 
we noted a break among tuberous-rooted 
begonias and that we were getting fringed 
and wavy edged flowers among their 
blossoms. John Laing & Sons the bego- 
nia specialists of London have perfected 


. this fringing enough to secure an award 


of merit for one of them that they exhib- 
ited at a meeting of the Royal Hort. 
Society a few days ago. We welcome the 
fringing as a happy break from the even 
edged ones. 


A NEW CAMPANULA.—Says the Garden- 
ers’ Chronicle‘‘M Alboff has discovered in 
the Caucasus a new species of campanula, 
which, according to the report in Nature, 
so much exceeds all known species of the 
genus by its beauty, that M. Alboff pro- 
poses for it the name of C. regina, and 
remarks that its general shape so much 
differs from that of all other now living 
campanulas, that it must be without 
doubt a remainder from a foregone geo- 
logical flora.” 


PansiEs.—No wonder they are favor- 
ites; pluck them with their leafy stems 
and what can be prettier or sweeter? 
The old plants are seeding freely now, 
save seeds from the best varieties; and if 
you have picked out all the poor sorts 
and thrown them awayso that all of the 
seeds that ripen and drop on the ground 
may be of the good kinds, the spontane- 
ous seedlings that will spring up by the 
thousand next month will all be the 
progeny of gool parents and worth sav- 
ing. 

EGANDALE IS OPEN TO ALL READERS OF 
GARDENING.—One of our readers writes 
to Mr. Eganas follows, and Mr. E. kindly 
replies as above: “I have read in Gar- 
DENING with much interest the many 
articles about Egandale and its many 
beautiful trees, shrubs and plants. This 
has caused a very strong wish and desire 
to visit and see the place, and I would 
hereby ask your kind permission to do so, 
that is, if visitors are admitted. I expect 
to be in Chicago soon and will come to 
Highland Park to see your place it your 
consent is given, which I will appreciate 
as a great favor.” 


THE AMERICAN COLUMBINES have long 
spurs and the old world species have short 
ones, but the former are by far the most 
elegant and beautiful, indeed the true 
Rocky Mountain blue columbine (Aquile- 
gia coerulea) isnot only perhaps the most 
beautiful of all columbines but one of the 
loveliest of hardy flowers. Howmortify- 
ing itis when we buy a lot of ccerulea 
seed and sow it and grow it and waita 
year for it to bloom to find that our 
plants are a mongrel lot of long spurred 
and short spurred, blues and purples, and 
variegated! Who can send us some seeds 
of the genuine ccerulea? 


TuLipa Barratini.—In our last (June1) 
issue, page 274, Mr. Fraser calls atten- 
tion to this beautiful tulip as it behaved 
at Mountain Side Farm, N. J. In the 


London Garden just to hand is the fol- 
lowing editorial note: ‘“There is an exqui- 
site beauty in the soft vellow flowers of 
this species that all must admire. We 
saw recently cut flowers at the Drill Hall 
(the hall in which the exhibitions of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, London, are 
held) but assuch it is certainly not seen at 
its best. Again at Ditton wesaw it grow- 


ing among the thousands of tulips that 


may be found there, the clear soft yellow 
flowers showing thus to advantage.”’ It 
is a strikingly beautiful tulip and new 
and rare, but to be had; if you value 
superfine flowers, get some bulbs of it. 


THE SHINING UP OF Horace WELLS.— 
One of our readers in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, writes: ‘‘We are making a lot of 
new parks here, but we have one little 
gem of forty acres near our capitol, and 
in it stands several statues, among them 
one in bronze, of Horace Wells, a fine piece 
of art. Lately it happened that in a fit 
of cleaning up the park, the lamp posts 
and bridge iron railings were painted a 
very dark green, and poor Horace Wells 
received a coat of varnish (!!), and thus 
arrayed in painted glory his face shone 
out in hideous gloss. This brought forth 
such a storm from the press, that an 
illustrious New York artist in bronze was 
called in by the park authorities, and he 
washed poor Horace with something 
(turpentine, I believe) to remove the 
lamentable varnish, and then he gave it 
a coating of beeswax, but the last is 
worse than the first.”’ 


CHILDREN’s SuNDAY aT CHURCH.—Yes- 
terday, June 14, was children’s day at 
church, and the little ones were as bright 
and pretty as children could well be. The 
church was nicely decorated with plants 
and flowers and there was a bank of ger- 
aniums in pots and everyone in bloom to 
be given as presents to the children, each 
little boy and every girl got one, and 
they beamed with pleasure over their 
prizes. But let us suggest two things. 
Have plants enough and to spare, then 
after you have supplied all the children 
of your Sunday-school, look around 
through the church to see if there are any 
other children there, children that may 
neither belong to your Sunday-school nor 
to your church; don’t you think a gera- 
nium given to them would have a Chris- 
tianizing power? Indeed it would. An- 
other suggestion: Let every pot be 
wrapped in clean white paper, so that the 
children may in their ecstacy hug the 
plants to their hearts without destroying 
their Sunday clothes. 
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ORGHIDS. 


Many persons within the last two or 
three years have got a small stock of 
orchids by way of trial, and doubtless, as 
in the many cases that havecome directly 
under my own notice, they have purchased 
the plants from closing out sales and got 
many kinds that were not useful for the 
purpose for which they were intended by 
the purchaser, who is both disappointed 
and dissatisfied with orchid culture. I 
noticed some collections that contained 
a majority of such plants as Stanhopea 
Brassavola, Cypripedium concolor, and 
C. niveum, many plants of Epidendrum 
cochleatum and E. ciliatum and many 
other such plants that are well enough in 
a large mixed collection, but no good fora 
choice small. These plants may have been 
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bought at a moderate price but at best 
they are disappointing. I do not, how- 
ever, agree with many growers who con- 
fine themselves to only one or two species 
such as Cattleya Trianex, having found 
from experience that the Vanda tricolor 
and V. ceerulea and many ofthe 4?rides are 
are also very prolific and lasting. I have 
many plants of V. tricolorand suavisand 
they bring about 3 crops of flowers per 
year, and certainly as cut flowers for 
basket work nothing can surpass them 
for trimming the handle of a large basket, 
which by the way is no doubt the best 
arrangement of such bloom. The beauti- 
ful and imposing cattleva, the bold cypri- 
pedium, are par excellence the flowers for 
the base of the basket, and sprays of 
odontoglossum and <erides drooping 
gracefully over the sides on maidenhair 
or asparagus, with the handle nicely 
sprayed off with vanda in variety inter- 
spersed perhaps with phalznopsis and 
other sprays such as Ionopsis paniculata 
and Oncidium incurvum and such like. 
To those that have only limited space 
and have had through necessity to keep 
all of their orchids in one house during 
the winter I would say lose no time in 
placing them in their proper place during 
their summer growth, for instance sepa- 
rate your Cypripedium insigne from such 
varieties as Lawrenceanum and such hot 
moist loving stock and bring them into 
a cool light position where they will make 
study growth and consequently a heavy 
crop of flower, also bring the various 
tribes of Jeliainto a light airy position, 
as they will do with much less heat than 
is required for cattleya. I refer to L. 
albida, L. autumnalis, L. Perrini, etc. 
Then also Dendrobium nobile will do with 
less heat and moisture than will the new 
comer from New Guinea, the D. Phale- 
nopsis, which will bear very moist, strong 
heat and plenty of light during its grow- 
ing and flowering period, which will last 
from now till October or November, when 
they should have a long rest in a cool 
house, 50° to 55°. Ofcourse this is a lit- 
tle opposite from what they get in their 
native homes, as I believe they rest in the 
dry, warm season and grow in the rainy 
season. The whole dendrobium family 
will be invigorated by an occasional treat 
to astimulant of weak guano water or 
any other liquid manure that will come 
handily to the cultivator, of course first 
taking care that the plantsare in healthy 
and strong growing condition and care 
should also be used not to spray the 
foliage. Do not commence this treatment 
untill the new growth is fairly on the 
way, say from one to two inches out of 
the vase. Cymbidium Lowii, Sobralia, 
Phajus, etc., all enjoys weak waterings of 
the above. Do not fail to keep a good 
supply of strong tobacco stems on the 
pipes in your hot house, this will relieve 
you from the unpleasant task of hunting 
for thrips remedies, these insects do not 
relish the tobacco atmosphere. Snails can 
be kept scarce by using coarse bran in 
which a little Paris green has been incor- 
porated, this is also a good remedy for 
the cockroach, which by the wayis agreat 
lover of the feeders of the orchid roots, 
Uuica, N. Y. Wn. MarHeEws. 


ORGHID NOTES. 

The following orchids are in bloom 
here now (June 1): Cattleya Schofield- 
iana, an easily grown summer flowering 
species; C. Harrisonize violacea, a free 
flowering cattleya with violet-purple 
flowers, often blooming twice in a year; 
C. gigas imperialis and C. gigas Sander- 
iana, fine large flowered kinds, reliable 
and of vigorous growth; C. Gaskelliana 


pulchra, a very handsome orchid indeed, 
all the varieties of C. Gaskelliana are 
desirable and, like the type, reliable. 

Epidendrum dichromum does well with 
basket culture; Sobralia macrantha and 
S. Williamsii, large growing plants with 
reed-like stems, bearing on their summits 
cattleya-like flowers; they are of easy 
culture but take considerable room. 
4frides odoratum, free-growing and 
fragrant. Vanda tricolor,a lovely species 
with a good many varieties, all of which 
are desirable. These two orchids should 
never be allowed to get wholly dry. 
They do well insuspended baskets, which 
allow freedom to their long aerial roots. 
A mixture of sphagnum moss and pot- 
sherds is the most suitable material 
to grow them in. 

Cypripedium barbatum nigrum, and 
C. Schroder, the latter a very highly 
colored flower of a rosy purple hue. 
Maxillaria tenuifolia, an evergreen easily 
grown orchid with purplish brown 
flowers; very odoriferous. 

The following are in bloom ina _ neigh- 
bor’s collection: Dendrobium anosmum, 
flowers purplish lilac; Broughtonia 
sanguinea, a free flowering species suit- 
able for block culture; Lelia grandis, 
yellow flower with a white lip striped 
with crimson; Cattleya citrina, with 
yellow fragrant flowers; it should be 
grown on blocks, the leaves hanging 
downward, in the cool house; it gener- 
ally dies out after the third or fourth 
vear. And the followiag cypripediums: 
C. Elliottianum, Dominianum, conchi- 
terum longifolium and niveum. 

Orange, N. J. Wo. FITZWwILLiaM. 
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CuIvEs.—Don’t let them all run to 
flower; cut over a few clumps so that 
they may throw up young leaves. If left 
uncut the plants run to flower, and soon 
get rusty and unusable. 

Carrots.—If the plants in the row are 
very thick thin them out a little either by 
hand or the corner of a hoe; it will give 
those left a better chance to get larger 
than they would have if left all in bunches 
and it is with carrotsas with other roots; 
if grown quickly they are apt to be ten- 
der, if grown slow they may be tough. 
Although we like to sow our main crop 
of winter carrots about the end of this 
month or first of July, their welfare de- 
pends a good deal upon whether we get 
rain enough to start the seeds and keep 
the seedlings in active growth ever after. 
Rather than risk everything so late, bet- 
ter put in a good sowing as soon as you 
can conveniently. 

Corn.—Put in a good sowing once 
fortnight up till the middle of July, of 
course in localities colder than New York 
the end of June may be late enough. Keep 
the crop well and frequently hoed as a pre- 
caution against drouth as well as for cul- 
tural reasons. If the ground and weather 
are very dry and you wish to sow corn, 
mark off the hills and dig them over deep 
and mellow, then with the hoe scoop out 
a wide hollow in the middle of each hill 
and fill it with water, giving a pailful to 
each one; when this soaks in draw on a 
little earth, sow the corn and earth it 
over with loose mellow earth, giving it a 
tamp with the hoe. This will start the 
corn no matter how dry the weather may 
be. And do the same with melons, cu- 
cumbers, squashes, and other vegetables 
you sow now. Look out for the worms 


in the young ears, they are generally 
quite troublesome to the early crop. If 
you look in time you will find them inthe 
silk or just as they enter the tip of the 
ear, then pinch them between your fingers. 
If you delay hunting for them they will 
soon eat their way down into the ears, 
making very dirty and destructive work. 

CucuMBERS.—Look out for cut worms 
every morning. Where you find a plant 
has been cut over during the night, scratch 
away a little earth from the base of itand 
there most likely you will find the ma- 
rauder; now killit. Or mix a little Paris 
green in bran and laya little heap—half a 
teaspoonful in each hill; while this is a 
bait to the worms it also isan attraction 
to other creatures, and may be the cause 
of more evil than good. 

DANDELIONS are our earliest outdoor 
spring greens. If you had them this 
spriug and have kept over the old roots, 
dig them out and throw them away; 
they are no use for another season, they 
seem to flower the moment the spring 
opens. They should be sown early in 
spring. Ifyou have not done this by giv- 
ing the ground a good soaking of water 
before sowing and shading it with excel- 
sior or sacking it for some days the seeds 
will germinate yet; if not they are apt to 
lie dormant till the after midsummer 
rains come when the plants will be too 
small to give good greens next spring. 


Ecc PLant.—On account of the cool 
stormy weather of the latter part of May 
nothing was gained by planting out our 
egg plants in that month, but if the 
plants have been well inured to the air it 
is now time to set them out. They like a 
warm sheltered place. 

GaRLIc should be planted as one would 
onion sets in early spring. Let it alone 
till it matures, then pull it up and store 
it for use. If you leav- it in the ground 
after the tops die down it is apt to rot, 
or at least get lost. 

Horse RapisH.—Cut the flower stems 
out of the old plants, thisspring’s setting 
is not apt to run to blo m this summer. 
Use the old roots first. 

KaLe.—Put in a sowing of dwarf green 
curled when you sow the winter cabbage, 
or even a month later, just as you have 
room forit. Ifplanted early there is no 
danger of its running to seed; if planted 
late, small although it may be, every leaf 
of it will be fit for use; this makes it an 
accommodating as well as useful vegeta- 
ble, for if we have plenty of it on hand we 
can fill up any odd places in the garden 
with it that may be empty, and gaps 
among other crops. 

KOHL-RABL—Sow and treat as you 
would cabbage, except set the pl nts 
much closer together, say 18 inches apart. 

LEEKs.—Transplant those sown in 
spring. Draw a deep row as if to sow 
beans in, and into this dibble the leek 
plants a few inches apart. 

LETTUCES.—Thoroughly wet a row or 
piece of ground, and as soon asit mellows 
enough to rake scatter some lettuce seeds 
on or along it and cover them lightly. 
When they come up thin them to a few 
inches apart, wide enough to let them 
heart. Or if the ground is moist and the 
weather not very hot, transplant them. 
Sow at least once in two weeks. 

MELons.—Both musk and watermelons 


- if not already sown should be sown now; 


if the ground is good and conditions 
favorable the hills of muskmelons may be 
6x4 feet, and the watermelons 6x8. If 
the weather is dry prepare the ground as 
recommended for corn, and look out for 
cut worms as mentioned for cucumbers. 
But we think we get a better stand of 
melons and cucumbers too when we sow 
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in rows rather than in hills, and thin out 
the seedlings to a foot orsoapart. As 
soon as the seedlings appear scatter a 
little fresh tobacco dust over them. 

OKRA.—Sow a little more in a row and 
thin the plants to six or more nches 
apart. While we can get a long season s 
picking from one sowing if we keep the 
pods picked off as fast as they are large 
enough, it is well to make a sowing in 
May, one in June, and one the first of 
July. 

Onions.—Keep the hoe running between 
the rows, weeds or no weeds. Ifthey are 
troubled with maggot mix a little kero- 
sene with water, say one-tenth of kerosene, 
and pour this gently along the rows. 
While it will not cure the evil it will do 
much towards alleviating the trouble. 
Pick the flower stems out of the ‘‘sets”’ 
onions. 

ParsLEy.—Keep the flower stems cut 
out of the old roots. If the spring sown 
parsley has come up very thick thin it 
out a little by chopping out little spaces 
in the rows with the corner of the hoe; 
the parsley left will be much stronger for 
it. If you want to you can still sow 
some. Indeed, we always found it very 
convenient practice to sow our winter 
parsley in summer in a cold frame 
emptied of spring flowers; and here we 
let it grow all summer, and when winter 
came on it was in full freshness and leaf. 

PARSNIPS, SALSIFY AND SCORZONERA are 
usually sown in May, but if neglected 
then it is not too late yet to sow some 
seed. Sow in rows 2 feet or 2% feet 
apart. The parsnips had better be thinned 
out to 2 or 3 inches apart; unless in 
patches where they came up very thick 
the others won’t need any thinning. In- 
deed it often happens that salsity and 
scorzonera suffer very severely from the 
voraciousness of cut worms and we have 
to sow the gaps in June. 

Pras —Keep on with successive sow- 
ings till the 10th of this month. Use the 
intermediate sized kinds like Stratagem, 
Abundance, Juno, and the like only. 
Don’t sow any early peas now, nor yet 
any extra-late ones. 

PUMPKINS AND SQUASHES, that is the 
large growing varieties should be sown 
in hills say 6x8 feet apart, or in rows, 
according to the richness ot the ground 8 
or 9 feet apart. We generally sow our 
winter squashes in the corn field when we 
sow the corn, dropping four or five seeds 
into the hills in every third row. The 
bush squashes had better be sown in 
hills in 6 feet apart rows. ~° 

PoraTors.—Cultivating and hoeing 
and otherwise keeping them clean from 
weeds and free from Colorado beetle are 
about all we can do just now for them. 
Look out for the beetle, though. With- 
out good foliage you cannot have good 
tubers, then what’s the use of feeding 
your potato leaves to these ochre striped 
pests? 

PEPPERS, like egg plants, like warm 
weather. So far it has been too cold to 
put them out, but now the season is far 
enough advanced to warrant us in plant- 
ing them in the garden in safety. 

RapIsHES for a while now lose flavor 
and also they are difficult to get up in 
good condition, for while they may grow 
well enough they are apt to come very 
wormy. 

RHUBARB.—Keep the flower stems cut 
out. Dig out the poor thin-stemmed 
green-stalked plants now that vou can 
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$1.60 per 1000; large 

Celery Plants, lots cheaper Best 
varieties, lightly packed, and satisfaction guar- 
anteed, ‘Celery Culture’’ with all 6,000 orders, 
G. VAN BOCHOVE & BRO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


SEAWANHAKA GREENHOUSES, 
OYSTER BAY, Queens Co., NEW YORK. 


220. Wi ORE =. 


ACALYPHA MACAFEEANA~—Splendid for mass- sTROBILANTHES DYERIANUS — A _ beautiful 


ing in sunny situations; foliage a rich bronzy plant of recent introduction, with iridescent 
red color; height about 2 feet; of rapid growth. foliage; sure to please either when planted 
Plants from 2%-inch pots, 15 cts. each; singly, or in masses. 20c. each; $2 per doz. 


$1.50 per dozen. : 
MUSA ENSETE (Abyssinian Banana)—Of this SWAINSONA GALEGIFOLIA ALBA—A specially 
fine lot of these free blooming plants, from 


we have a fine lot of specimen plants, up to 10 5 A 
feet high; unexcelled for Tropical decoration 6-inch pots, in bud and bloom. 50 cts. each; 
$5.00 per dozen. 


of Lawns or Parks. Prices on application. 
ALSO — 


ROSES, BEDDING and ORNAMENTAL PLANTS, NURSERY STOCK 
and SEEDS OF ALL KINDS. 
pe@s- All our stock is in fine condition and sure to please you. 
A TRIAL ORDER RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. 








WI. L. SWAN, Proprietor. 


STORRS & HARRISON CO., 


PAINESVILLE, LAKE CO., OHIO. 


occupy the most favorable location between the oceans 
for the production of healthy nursery stock, extending 
one and a half miles along the banks of Lake Erie. It 
is conceded that their facilities are unsurpassed and that 
there is no better place in the United States for nursery- 
men and florists to sort up, dealers to pack or planters to 
A s=. orderfrom. The aim of the Storrs & Harrison Co. be- — 

ing to carry a full, complete line of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
Bulbs, Greenhouse Plants, Etc. Their annual production of Roses exceeds three 
quarters of a million and their budding of Peach last season was 939,122, other fruits 
are grown in proportion. Can supply hundreds of car loads of Ornamentals. Cor- 
respondence and personal inspection solicited. Catalogues free. 43rd year, 1000 
acres, 29 greenhouses. Address as above, box 308 


Andorra Nurseries 


WILLIAM WARNER HARPER, [Manager, Chestnut Hill, PHILA., PA. 


90 Acres of well=-grown Trees, Shrubs, Roses and Fruit 
SPECIALTIES: 


LARGE | Specimen Ornamental Trees, 
| Har dy Rhododendrons and Azaleas. 


When writing mention Gardening. 











When writing mention Gardening, 
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NO HOAX 
About this Bargain. 
‘20 CHOICE 20 


OHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Delivered free by mail by 
ONH DOLLAR 


One each of the following: 


Ermenilda Georgiana Bramhall 
Geo. 8. Conover Gold Dust 

Harry Balsley Her Majesty 

Ivory J. H. Lager, 


Louis Boehmer 
Mme. F. Bergman 


Lady Playfair 
Maj. Bonnaffon 


Marion Henderson Minerva 
Mrs. Jerome Jones Nemesis 
Niveus Oakland 


The Queen Wm. Seward 


This superb collection are of easy culture, most 
viceere colors and consist of Early, Mid-season and 

ate. thus covering the entire tiowerlng season. If 
there are any varieties not wanted mention them and 
we will substitute other equally good ones. 


Nathan Smith & Son, > 
ADRIAN, MICH. 


BLOOMINGTON (Phoenix) NURSERY. .. . 
600 Acres. Thirteen Greenhouses. 


Trees Plants 


We offer a large and fine stock of every description 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Vines, Small Fruits, Hedge Plants, 
Fruit and Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced 
Catalogue mailed ‘ree. Established 1852. 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Sue. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Hl. 


1840. OLD COLONY NURSERIES, — 1896. 


Hardy Shrubs, Trees, Vines, Ever-= 
greens and Perennials...... 
A large and fine stock of well-rooted plants, 
rown in a sandy loam. Good plants, best sizes 
for planting; very cheap. 
Priced Catalogue free ou application. 


B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass. 


BARGAINS IN FL QWERS 


Send 10 cts. in stamps for 
Illustrated Catalogue. We beat the world. 


Box2, Good & Reese Co., Springfield, O. 





LIKE 
GARDENING 
PLEASE 
RECOMMEND 
IT TO 

YOUR 
FRIENDS. 





5 NAMERICA1OO PACE. 
CATALOGUE FREE A 
LLLWANGER & BARRY 


( flounr Hore NURSERES 


TREES 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Established over Half a Century ago. 


THE WATER GARDEN. ~<a 


Now is the time to plant all Hardy Aquatic and Sub-Aquatic plants. Our collection embraces 
the newest, choicest and best in cultivation, suitable for pond, lake or fountain-basin Bamb os, 
Giant Reeds, Grasses and Hardy Perennials; also a grand collection of newly Imported Japanese 
Moutan Pezonies magnificent for all styles of planting in Parks and Gardens. 


4@-DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR for 1896 describing everything mailed free to those interested. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Ghestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


“The novice or amateur 
fond of flowers (and who is 
not?), knowing little or noth- 
ing of the gardeners’ art, 
finds in this periodical con- 
stant guidance and instruc- 
tion conveyed in a popular 
form.’’—Philadelphia Ledger. 








Small Fruits, Grapes Shrubs, 
Roses, Evergreens, Hardy 
Plants. 


LARGEST AND CHOICEST COLLECTIONS IN AMERICA. 


New Catalogue, beautifully illustrated. Free to regular 
customers, to others 10c. for postage. 











Meehans’ 


Monthly. 


“A magazine that those in- 
terested in the subject of gar- 
dening cannot well afford to 
be without.’”—Boston Herald. 

















A twenty paged magazine of intelligent and practical Horticulture, Wild Flowers and kindred sub- 
jects. Illustrated with copper and wood engravings. Each issue contains a beautiful colored plate of 
a Wild Flower or Fern—engraved and printed by Prang & Co., expressly for this work. 

MEEHANS’ MONTHLY contains practical and general information on all horticultural subjects, the 
care and culture of trees, shrubs, hardy plants, fruits and vegetables. The chapters on Wild Flowers 
and Botany are written in such a simple form that the amateur has no difficulty in gleaning informa- 
tion on a subject that heretofore has only been open to the student of Botany. 

It is not a work catering to an idle hour and then to be thrown aside. As a volume for the library 
it is equal to the best works on botanical and general horticultural subjects, and as such, it has a value 
far beyond the usual monthly magazines. 

Subscription Price, $2.00 per year; #1.00 for 6 months. Sample copies Free. In Club 
with Gardening for one year, for $3.50. 


THOMAS TMIEEHAN & SONS, Publishers, 
Box C. . . . . GERMANTOWN, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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see them, for towards fall when the leaves 
die off it will be hard to tell the bad from 
the good. 

SoORREL.—Cut back the flower stems 
so as to keep upagood lot of fleshy leaves 
near the ground. 


SPINACH loves rich moist ground. Sow 
it wherever you can spare a small piece 
of ground, or in patches of rows between 
other crops, The Viroflay is a fine sort, 
Sow often, for after this time of year it is 
apt to run to flower very quickly. 


TomaToEs have been planted out some 
time, others are yet to plant, and for the 
best September and October fruit we like 
to sow a row out of doors late in May or 
early in June, thinning out the seedlings 
when we know it is safe to spare them, 
to a foot apart. They grow wonderfully 
fast. While plants spreading on the 
ground bear the heaviest crops they are 
more liable to rot than when the 
vines are trained up against or over a 
trellis. 

TuRNIPS.—Sow every month if you must 
haye tender roots. In hot summer 
weather turnips don’t last long in good 
using condition; and as it often happens 
if we leave old turnips inthe ground after 
their usefulness is past they rot in the 
rows, they should be pulled up and thrown 
away as soon as they are too old 
for use. 











Miscellaneous. 





NOT BEGONIAS. 


The only fault I have to find with Gar- 
DENING is that it uses its friends so nicely 
when they apply for information that 
they feel inclined to ‘‘come often, and stay 
long sometimes,’’ and so perhaps abuse a 
good thing. [The oftener you come the 
better we like it.—Ep]. I tried raising 
tuberous rooted begonias from seed last 
fall, sowing the seed late in September 
and growing the plants all winter, with 
the idea that I would possibly get flower- 
ing plants thissummer and fall. I enclose 
sample leaf and flower stalk of what I 
have got so far. As I had never seen 
seedling plants of this kind, and the leaf 
looks so much different from the leaves 
from the tubers, I send it to you with 
the inquiry as to whether there has been 
any mistake. Any special care required 
for these seedlings? Iam planting a sec- 
ond lot of seed now, with the hope of 
having fair sized tubers by fall. 


Philadelphia. 1eiSKSs Wi 


Ans. The plant sent is one of our com- 
monest weed crowfoots (Ranunculus 
abortivus); it must have come up a weed 
in the soil. You shouldn’t sow tuberous 
rooted begonias in the fall because large 
or small, young or old, they have a per- 
sistent tendency to rest in winter. Sow 
them in the greenhouse in January or 
February and they will grow away nicely 
and without a break and bloom all sum- 
mer; even sown as lateasthefirst of May, 
if well taken care of, they should bloom 
nicely in late summer and fall. 





If you like..... 
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HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 


We can supply any of the following books, postpaid, at the prices given: 


How tro Grow Cur FLOwERs (Hunt). 
—The only book on the subject. Itisa 
thoroughly reliable work by aneminently 
successful practical florist. Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GREENHOvuse CONSTRUCTION (Taft).—It 
tells the whole story about how to build, 
and heat a greenhouse, be it large or 
small, and that too ina plain, easily un- 
derstood, practical way. It has 118 
illustrations, $1.50. 

BULBS AND TUBEROUS ROOTED PLANTS 
(Allen).—Over 300 pages and 75 illustra- 
tions. A new work bya specialist in this 
line. Tells about lilies, cannas, dahlias, 
hyacinths, tulips; and allmanner of bulbs 
and how to grow them indoors and out- 
sides, summer and winter. $2.00. 

MusHrooms: How To Grow THEM 
(Falconer).—The only American book on 
the subject, 29 illustrations. Written by 
a practical mushroom grower who tells 
the whole story so tersely and plainly 
that a child can understand it. This book 
has increased mushroom growing in this 
country three fold in three years. $1.50. 

SuccEss IN MARKET GARDENING (Raw- 
son).—Written by one of the most promi- 
nent and successful market gardeners in 
the country, and who has the largest 
glasshouses for forcing vegetables. for 
market in America. Outdoor and indoor 
crops are treated. Illustrated, $1.00. 

THE ROsE (Ellwanger).—The standard 
work on roses in thiscountry and written 
from a field affording the widest experi- 
ence in practical knowledge and opportu- 
nities for comparison, and where every 
variety of rose ever introduced is or has 
been grown. $1.25. 

THE BIGGLE BERRY BOOK (Biggle).—A 
condensed treatise on the culture of straw- 
berries, raspberies, currants and goose- 
berries; with truthful coloredillustrations 
of 25 varieties of strawberries, 8 rasp- 


berries, 5 currants, and 5 gooseberries; - 


35 illustrations in black and white; and 
portraits of 33 of the most noted berry 
growers all over the country. 50cts. 
THE PROPAGATION OF PLANTs (Fuller). 
—An illustrated book of about 350 pages. 
It tells us how to propagate all manner 
of plants, hardy and tender from an oak 
to a geranium, and describes every pro- 
cess—grafting, budding, cuttings, seed 
sowing, etc, with every manipulation 
pertaining to the subject It is the voice 
of practical experience, by one of the most 
brilliant horticulturists living. $1.50. 
Manures (Sempers).—Over 200 pages; 
illustrated. It tells all about artificial, 
farmyard and other manures, what they 
are and what they are good for, the dif- 
ferent manures for the different crops and 
the different soils, how to apply them, 
and how much to use and all in sucha 
plain way that no one can misunderstand 
it. The author is an active, practical, 
horticultural chemist. 50 cents. 
DICTIONARY OF GARDENING (Nicholson). 
—An inimitable work. An encyclopedia 
of horticulture. It is the ready book of 
reference for all cultivated plants, includ- 
ing the most obscure genera and species 
as well as the most familiar. It is stand- 
ard authority onnomenclature. An Eng- 


lish work but as much appreciated here 
asin Europe. Four volumes. $20.00. 

THE GARDEN's Story (Ellwanger).—A 
delightful book portraying the beatities 
and pleasures of gardening in the most 
fascinating style; itiseminently practical, 
and useful too, for the author loves, 
knows and grows the plants he writes 
about; and has a field for observation 
and practice second to none in the coun- 
try. seince: $1.50: 

Fruits and Fruit Trees of America 
(Downing). $5.00. 

Fruit Garden (Barry). $2.00. 

Small Fruit Culturist (Fuller). $1.50. 

Gardening for Profit (Henderson). 


$2.00. 

Practical Floriculture (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

On the Rose (Parsons) $1.00. 


Truck Farming at the South (Oemler). 
$1.50. 


Window Flower Garden (Heinrich). 75c, 
Ornamental Gardening (Long). $2.00- 


ART Out oF Doors (Van Rensselaer) — 
Hints on good taste in gardening. $1 50. 


THE FLOWERs OF JAPAN and the Art of 
Floral Arrangement. Colored and plain 
plates. (Conder.) $12 50. 


SWEET SCENTED FLOWERS AND FRa- 
GRANT Leaves (McDonald), A very in- 
teresting subject handled in a popular 
and masterly way. $1.50. 


BoTanicaL DicTIONARY (Paxton). His- 
tory and culture of plants known in gar- 
dens. New and enlarged edition, $7.20. 

THE WILD GARDEN (Robinson). How 
to make alloutdoors beautiful, more espe- 
cially the wilder and rougher parts of the 
grounds about our homes, by the great- 
est master in that art. Splendidly illu - 
trated from life. $4.80. 

How To Know THE WILD FLOWERS 
(Dana). Guide to the names, haunts and 
habits of our common Wild Flowers. 
Illustrated. $1.75. 

ACCORDING TO SEASON (Dana).—Talks 
about the Flowers in the order of their 
appearance in the woods or fields. $0.75. 

THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN (Robin- 
son).—This is the best book on outdoor 
ornamental gardening extant. It deals 
with hardy flowers of all kinds, and tells 
us how to grow them and how to plant 
them to secure the most perfect growth 
and charming results; it enumerates and 
describes most every plant of the kind 
worth growing; it has 832 pages and 
many hundreds of illustrations. Its 
author is the greatest master in orna- 
mental gardening who ever lived. Price 
$6.00. 

PLANT BREEDING (Prof. Bailey).—Deals 
with variation in and crossing of plants, 
and the origin of garden varieties, etc., 
293 pages. $1.00. 

THE Hormcvuiturist’s RuULE-Book 
(Prof. Bailey).—A compendium of useful 
information for all interested in fruit, 
vegetable or flower growing. 302 pages. 
75 cents. 

THE Sow (Prof. King).—Its nature, 
relations and fundamental principles of 
management, 303 pages. 75 cents. 


We are prepared to furnish any other book on any horticultural subject. 
lease mention what you wish to get in this line. 


.. THB GARDENING GO.. Monon Building, Ghicago. 





ARDY ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, VINES, EVER- The finest general assortment of Hardy Orna- 
GREENS, AND HARDY HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS, ittustrated descriptive catalogue on applies: 


tion. Plans and estimates furnished. Send your list of needs for special rates. 


|THE READING NURSERY, JACOB W. MANNING, Proprietor, READING, MASS. 
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JOHN C. MONINGER CO. 


Cypress 
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Hawthorne Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


When writing mention Gardening. 
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| COLDWELL- 
|} WILCOX CO., 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
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HITCHINGS & CO. 


Established 50 Years. 


Horticultural Architects and Builders 


And Largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 
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Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palm Houses, etc., erected complete with our Patent 
Iron Frame Construction. 


SEND FOUR CENTS FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES. 





233 Tlercer Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
H. M1. HOOKER COPIPANY, 


. , 57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO. 
GLASS 


FOR GREENHOUSES. ——ax_ 


Plate, Window and Art Glass, Paints, Oils, Etc. 


Burpee’s Seeds 


ee aa ARE THE BEST THAT GROW....... 
W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 
Announcement to Florists.__.—_!-\ 


We desire to announce the dissolution of the firm of Sipfle, Dopffel & Co.. and to introduce to the trade 
its successor. THE SYRACUSE POTTERY CO. which will be under the management of William Dopffel 
and Conrad Breltschwerth. The business will be conducted as heretofore, except on a larger scale to 
meet the growing demand for our goods. We have accordingly enlarged our plant and capacity, and with 
unsurpassed facilities are now prepared to fill the largest order on short notice. Our latest improved 
machines are turning out the best and most serviceable flower pots in the market, and assuring you of 
our intention to lead in further improvements, we solicit a continuance of your patronage in the bellef 
that we can supply just what Is needed at a price and in a manner satisfactory to all. 

Send for price list and samples, and we know you willgiveusanorder. ....... 


SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., Office 403 N. Salina St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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2h CROAT Ty NU UE ea MA WE TR IN TY 
j 

AN IRISHMAN’S REASON. 

A group of Kentucky farmers were discussing 

fences. One only, defended a ratchet device, all the 

others preferred ‘“‘the Page.’ Each in turn gave his 

reasons, ason of the “‘ould sod’’ last. ‘‘Begorra’’! 


said he, ‘I'd rayther hev a cow that’! coom up hersilf 
than be goin afther her twice a day.” 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


ORCHIDS. & 


12 Best free growing and profuse flow- 
ering Orchids for amateurs, for $10.00. 
WI1. MATHEWS, Utica, N. Y. 


PLEASE MENTION GARDENING, 
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July rst, Not Later. 


The really superior quality of bulbs imported by me, has brought me hundreds of com- 
mendatory letters from my customers, and from these I have selected three as representative. 
The writers of all are prominent amateurs, and buy bulbs in very large quantities and in great 


variety. A gentleman of Brookline, Mass., writes: 


“Please find on other side of this sheet my order for Bulbs, etc. Everything I have purchased 
through your office has been most satisfactory, and my renewed yearly orders should be good and 
sufficient proof of the value of this statement 

“The Rhododendrons this year, my second hundred, have been making fiae growth, and are 
unquestionably the best offering made in America of Khododendrons.” 


A gentleman of Cincinnati, O., writes: 


“Your three shipments of imported Lilacs and Japanese Snowballs have been received, all in 
good condition. 

“When you send out your Catalogue of Bulbs, please send me three copies. The Bulbs this 
year have been finer than ever, and have given me and my friends the greatest satisfaction.” 


A lady of Chicago writes: 


“Enclosed please find my order for Fall Bulbs and my check in payment. The Bulbs you im- 
ported for me last year proved delightfully satisfactory, and tempt me to make my order a larger one.” 


The largest and most experienced buyers throughout the country are my customers. 
The reason is not far to seek: I supply them with the best the world produces, and at prices 
25 to 50 per cent. below those usually asked. 

If you wish to take advantage of my very low prices, | must have your order not later than July tst, 
as | import Bulbs to order only. They need not be paid for until after delivery, or taken if not of a satisfactory 
ee - price-list is now ready, and may be had for the asking. Large buyers of Bulbs should send me their list 
to be price 


A FEW OF THE PRICES. 
See vec ccaeaae & re “B.D “HE 00 AS WILKINSON ELLIOTT, 


warned retest = i 13 Landscape Architect, 

“ Nam He (Oo ROIS™ a 5 2.25 ° 
Narcissus Poeticus 2.00_ Horticultural Buyers’ Agent, 
eee a ha a TT PA 
Double Dattodile. co: ts ‘s0 83 Sixth Avenue, PITTSBURG, PA. 











DON’T buy worthless nurse 
Coctetaly a att Bee LO RD & BU RN HAM CO. 9 
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ee UME ve owey. | Horticultural Architects 4® Builders, 
But send to the STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING antes 


Bp Meee Plans and estimates furnished on application. eee Oe Ch ot) 
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Company who have the 


FINEST NURSERY STOCK 


at Reasonable Prices. 
New Catalog for 1896. Send for one. Free. 
Estimates furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


THE WM. H. MOON COMPANY, Morrisville, Pa. 


FLOWER POTS. 


STAN DARD e Largest builders of Greenhouse Structures. Six highest Awards at the World’s Fair. 
: : : = tal . 
You will make a mistake if you place your &#-Send Four Cents Postage for Illustrated Catalogue 


ders for fl ts this Spri ithout Architectural Office 
Beene anor Tnenintcetaenae ia LORD & BURNHAM CG °9 160 FIFTH AVE., cor. 2lst St.. 








Our plant is now the Largest in the World. Factory: Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. NEW YORK CITY. 
ee A 
Our stock unlimited. Our goods equaled SWIM IM MIM Ine ee mee ie elie eerie ele wee ev eee ee eee ee TW reer ei 
by none. : 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 
North Cambridge, Mass. 


The Bo call of the Standard Flower Pots. 
Our capacity now is 


12,000,000 Standard Flower Pots 


be K y KAR. A fall line of Bulb Pans. 
Send for price list. 
THE WHILLDIN POTTERY COMPANY, 
713 to 719 Wharton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BRANCH WAREHOUSES: 


Kearney & Westside Aves., Jersey City. N. J. 
Jackson Ave. & Pearson St.. Long Island City. N. Y. 


Plants Get Tired 


in an impure or a deoxygenized atmosphere. 
“Little Giant” heat doesn’t destroy the natural 
moisture and equilibrium of the air. It doesn’t 
spoil plant lungs, 


“Little Giant” Hot Water Heater. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 
CALIFORNIA Flower and Tree 


Seeds, CALLA and FREESIA BULBS. American Boiler Company 


Headquarters for Pampas Plumes. Send for prices. | 3 NEW YORK: 94 Center St. CHICAGO: 84 Lake S e naa the World.” 
Germain Fruit Co., Seed Merchants, Los Angel 2s, Cal. PIMA TAL LM IA La A A LA LM A A le al Ce Tl UU LU lL Www 
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$2.00 A YEAR. 
24 NUMBERS. 


CHICAGO, JULY 1, 1896. 


SINGLE Copy 
10 CENTS. 








NATURAL GARDENING, A COLONY 











The Flower Garden. 








NATURAL GARDENING. 


Our illustration is engraved from a 
photograph of a bit of natural gardening 
in the rear of two old apple trees close by 
Mr. Dunbar’s house in Highland Park, 
Rochester. This is the kind of gardening 
one never gets tired of. The ground is 
carpeted with a host of pretty wild 
plants, some of which are in bloom all 
the time, and they are inquantity enough 
to make each one a feature in itself, for 
instance, when it is trilliums, the prevail- 
ing flower is trillium. But there is no 
isolation, for between and under the tril- 
liums may be lots of violets, a spread of 
wood anemone, or many others. And 
bigger plants may also be intermingled 





with them or planted in proximity to 
them. There must be no monotonous 
sameness, however, that is all of the 
ground mustn't be planted in this way 
we want variety of scene as well as of 
plants and this we get abundantly in 
Highland Park where every kindof shrub 
hardy in Northern New York isgrown. A 
word about trilltums: Why are they 
dotted about so and not in big clumps? 
some may ask. Because such an arrange- 
ment would be unnatural, trilliums don’t 
grow that way in their wild state, but 
instead just as they are shown in our 
picture, sometimes spread in gregarious 
colonies and then again scattered broad- 
cast through the woods. 

Many of ourcommon wild flowers make 
pretty effects when grouped together 
under suitable conditions. The picture 
shows a colony of several hundred tril- 





OF TRILLIUMS. 





liums with a group of lungwort (Merten 
sia Virginica) at the back on the right, or 
to the left of the babies. They are grow- 
ing with more than native luxuriance 
under the shade of two useless, old spread- 
ing apple trees (not seenin picture) at the 
rear of the house. We would have 
chopped the apple trees down long since, 
but saved them for the shade they gave 
our early spring wild flowers that grow 
only in shaded places. Along with the 
trilliums are many hepaticas, rue 
anemones, dog’s tooth violet, spring 
beauty, crinkle root, barren strawberry, 
some of the crowfoots, violets, cypripe- 
diums, star grass, habenarias, winter- 
green, prince’s pine, gold thread, poly- 
galas, Phlox divaricata, mitrewort, etc. 
It is not an ideal place for growing wild 
flowers, perhaps, but one usually is hard 
to obtain in connection with dwellings. 
However, if the surroundings in this case 
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are not exactly harmonious for a wild 
garden, the plants all grow there pretty 
well, and they give us a great amount of 
pleasure, JoHN DUNBAR. 
Highland Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


CYPRIPEDIUM PUBESGENS AND SPECTABILE. 

I bought some roots of these in April. I 
had no leaf mold at the time, so planted 
them in a shady corner, in moist light 
soil, where they get a few hours of the 
morning sun, even that being partly cut 
off by the shade of a large Rosa rugosa. 
The pubescens had one large beautiful 
yellow flower, greatly interesting flower 
lovers in my neighborhood, but the spec- 
tabile has not bloomed yet, and I do not 
suppose it will this season. What J wish 
to know is, is it worth while trying todo 
anything with these hardy orchids? With 
the exception of the absence of leaf mold. 
I think all the other conditions are favor- 
able to their growth. They are really so 
beautiful, interesting and curious, that I 
want to get a lot if it is worth while. 

L. C. L. JORDAN. 

Of course you can grow them, and that 
too in your open garden in perfection, 
and with the satisfaction that they are 
likely to increase in size of clumps 
and number of blossoms every  suc- 
ceeding year, at least that’s how they 
used to do with us, then why not with 
you? But don’t buy them in April. Order 
them now so that their position in the 
woods can be marked and you can get 
the plants about the time the stems die 
down. While leaf mould is an excellent 
thing for them it is not imperative, if you 
have any swamp moss chop up some and 
mix it with the soil you plant the cypri- 
pediums in, and if practicable mulch 
about them with swamp moss, or better 
still moss and leaf soil mixed together. 
We have found that pubescens and its 
almost twin sister parviflorum love a 
little shade, and moderate moisture, but 
spectabile while it will grow in a swamp, 
will also thrive in a moist spot in the 
garden. 


MY GARDEN. 

All my plants were moved last fall from 
Cambridge to Brookline, and all my spare 
time is devoted tostarting a new garden. 
Our season has been very dry,and results 
are good, but not as good as they will be 
another year. The only regret I have is 
that my large plant of Rosa multiflora 
was planted in a very sunny place, and 
all the wood is killed down to the earth, 
but it is sprouting nicely from the ground 
and will be a fine plant next year, and I 
can train it to suit the new conditions. 
Of course I moved it again to a better 
spot. I have two young plants of it 
raised by the Storrs & Harrison Co., to 
whom I sent buds last summer. They 
have a stock now from these buds. Ell- 
wanger & Barry also had cuttings of 
ripe wood. Am now building 

A SMALL CONSERVATORY for my orchids 
attached to the house, giving me bench 
room 2 feet by 24 feet, more room than I 
had before, to say nothing of the rafters 
for hanging those on blocks and baskets. 

Cannas.—I had a bed of Admiral Cour- 
bet and Mme. Crozy cannas and saved 
seed in ’94 and grew one plant in a pot. 
It threw up three spikes of flowers this 
winter, and as afriend of mine grew Mme. 
Crozy for Easter sales we had a chance 
to compare. We think our seedling is as 
good as Mme. Crozy, with more yellow 
on the edges and a little brighter red. I 
will divide it and plant it out soon but 
the old Admiral and Crozy are still first 
in my estimation. 


I MISSED CYPRIPEDIUM SPECTABILE at 
Easter, notwithstanding I made ready a 
new stock for forcing, hoping to have a 
place for them sooner. These plants are 
growing finely under a broad piazza 
where there is ample room and light, and 
will flower. My old stock of this fine 
slipper orchid I gave to the Botanic Gar- 
dens at Cambridge, and was there last 
Sunday to see the plants in flower, and 
we hope they may be established, but I 
think much finer flowers and plants can 
be grown under glass than in the open. 
[No, they grow better out of doors, in 
fact, in the garden they grow well, in- 
creasing in size, strength and beauty, and 
they live year after year. Between four- 
teen and nineteen years ago we had them 
in splendid condition out of doors in the 
Cambridge BotanicGarden. We alsohad 
pubescens, parviflorum, arietinum and 
candidum in as good form at the same 
time, and with no difficulty beyond a lit- 
tle intelligent care and placing. And 
since then we grew spectabile at Dosoris 
for forcing, blooming the same old plants 
year after year.—Ep.] With me they 
always did well using sheep manure 
water very weak and potting in leaf 
mould, sand, and live moss, with one- 
half drainage of stones and charcoal. 

ARETHUSA BULBOSA is another orchid 
that can be forced. Although I only had 
it once it was fine and will have it again. 
[True, the arethusa is a little gem, and 
easily forced the first year, but not so 
easy to keep over in good condition and 
force in successive years. But the satis- 
factory cultivation of these beautiful lit- 
tle plants is largely a matter of love; if 
you truly love a plant it is almost sure to 
thrive under your care.—Ep.] T.N.C. 

Boston, Mass. 








PLANTS IN BLOOM JUNB 22, 


The Spanish irises are past, but the 
English ones have taken their place, these 
latter are fine and their color ranges 
through blue to the purest white. The 
Koempferi iris are making a good show- 
ing, but it will be a fortnight before they 
will be at their best. 

Lilium Thunbergianum (or Elegans) 
and several of its varieties are in nice 
flower. It is one of our earliest and most 
showy lilies. According to kind they 
vary in size from twelve inches to two 
feet or more in height. L. Dalmaticum, 
now past. was quite showy while in 
flower, but it did not last long. A large 
clump of L. Hansoniiis now coming into 
flower; what a grand lily it is! On our 
sandy, well drained soil it does very well 
and grows stronger every succeeding 
year. Its flowers are yellow dotted with 
brown. L.pardalinum is in good bloom, 
its flowers are orange red spotted with 
black, L. Browni and L, candidum will 
be in flower in a few days. 

Iris Monnieri is distinct from the other 
irises; its leaves are dark green, long and 
thin like those of a gladiolus, the flower 
scape is about three feet high, and the 
blossoms are of a rich golden yellow 
color. 

Salvia argentea has been in fine flower 
of late; its beautiful silvery leaves and 
pure white flowers make it one of our 
best border plants. It is easily raised from 
seed and is quite hardy. 

Lathyrus latifolius (perennial peas) 
are beginning to flower; they grow about 
four to six feet high and need brush to 
run on, the same as sweet peas. The 
spireas are quite gay just now. S. fii- 
pendula is about past; its fern-like foliage 
and showy heads of pure white flowers 
were very choice. 

S. Aruncus is in good flower, it grows 


from four to five feet high, and has also 
white flowers that last a long time in 
bloom. 

Lychnis Viscaria (ragged robin) has 
given us flowers for over two months. 
It is one of the best things we have in the 
garden for cutting from; it has long 
spikes of fragrant red flowers. L. Chal- 
cedonica has heads of conspicuous crim- 
son flowers, and the Haageana hybrids, 
from seed this spring, are giving a lot of 
flowers; they are of all shades of red and 
pink to the purest white. 

The verbascums (mulleins) have im- 
proved very much since my last notes. 
V. phlomoides is the best one; a large 
group of it here with delphiniums planted 
amongst them makes a lovely picture. 
Campanula Trachelium, white and blue, 
is in nice flower; they are from seed sown 
last June. They grow about four feet 
high and have bell shaped flowers. C. 
persicefolia has been grand; the seed of 
it was sown last June. Get a paper of 
seed of this now and sow it right away 
and you will have nice plants in bloom 
next summer. C. turbinata is now at its 
best, this also is from seed sown last 
June. 

Bessera elegans, an easily grown little 
Mexican bulbous plant, isin nice bloom. 
We treated it the same as we did gladio- 
lus bulbs; its flowers are real pretty, 
about an inch in diameter, drooping in 
clusters, and scarlet with a white band 
through the center of each petal. 

The marguerite carnations are begin- 
ning to flower and be fine; they are easily 
raised from seed and bloom the same year 
as when sown. 

Dichtamnus Fraxinella, both white and 
purple have been in nice flower of late but 
are now past; it is a gem, lasting long in 
flower. Allium Moly is alittle bulbous 
plant with compact umbels of bright 
yellow flowers. Ginothera Lamarckiana 
1s the finest of the biennial evening prim- 
roses; its big yellow flowers don’t last 
long, but they are fine while they are 
open. 

Perennial phloxes are beginning to 
flower but it will be some time before 
they are allin bloom. Selfsown poppies 
are in nice bloom. A lot of them among 
the foxgloves makes one of the loveliest 
spots in the garden. 

The Canterbury bells are at their best, 
and what a show they make! Grown in 
a mass one can see them at their best and 
they are so early raised from seed that 
every one should have them. Linaria 
Dalmatica grows three to five feet high, 
and has large branching spikes of yellow 
flowers. The glaucous foliage shows it 
off nicely, its blossoms last a long time in 
beauty. The plant is quite hardy and so 
good that we could not do without it; it 
has been in flower now for over two 
months and is in nice bloom still. Sweet 
williams, pansies, stocks, and delphini- 
ums are at their best. The annuals are 
beginning to make a good show in the 
garden, and in a week or two will 
be very fine. DAvip FRASER. 

Mahwah, N J. 


PLAN FOR LOT 150 X 210 FEBT. 


This plan is designed as a type of an 
economical and convenient arrangement 
of a suburban lot of ordinary size and 
shape, such as are laid out by the thou- 
sands every year; the scheme of putting 
the house towards one corner is an un- 
usual one, but makes it possible to 
arrange the drying ground and outbuild- 
ings more economically than by the 
ordinary plan of putting the house near 
the middle of the lot. By this meansalso 
as great an expense of unbroken lawn as 
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is possible is secured, and the stable and 
yards are effectually concealed from the 
front. 

The general effect is gained mainly by a 
large shrubbery of bold outline, which is 
varied by the different heights and sizes 
ot the plants.used. Spots of color can be 
easily and artistically secured by groups 
of strong growing herbaceous plants. 

Trees are planted to shadethe sidewalk 
but not in the lawn. This saves the 
grass and the general appearance of the 
place. 

EXPLANATION OF PLAN. 


Three Japan crab apples assorted. 
Magnolia conspicua. 
Cut-leaved birch. 
Weeping dogwood. 
English purple beech. 
Magnolia Soulangeana. 
Tulip tree, 
Silver maples or pin oaks. 
10. Evergreens, rhododendrons, etc., 
to screen the stable. 
11. Mixed shrubbery, a few small 
trees. 


EE ath at a ae 


12. Eulalia gracillima edged with 
Funkia grandiflora. 
13. French cannas preceded by Dutch 
bulbs. 
14. Three Japan maples. 
J. WILKINSON ELLIOTT. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


RED SPIDER ON SWEET PEAS AND 
POPPIES.—E. C., Petersburg, Va.: ‘We 
have always had fine success with sweet 
peas also poppies but now have become 
very much discouraged, the pest red 
spider having completely ruined both 
peas and poppies, the latter looking as 
though fire had scorched them. Wehave 
sprayed and tried many remedies, but all 
have failed. What shall we do?”’ Ans. It 
the trouble is red spider and your peas 
and poppies are badly infested there is no 
cure, at best partial prevention is all you 
can expect. Unless your plants or some 
of them have come in contact with other 
plants of any kind, that had been grown 
in a house or greenhouse, it seems strange 
to us that they should be so badly 


infested so early in the summer. The 
poppy growth is about over now fora 
season and you cannot save them, but by 
free and forcible hosing and a good soak- 
ing at the roots, no doubt you can pro- 
long the sweet pea season for a while. 


LILIUM CANDIDUM LOSING ITS LEAVES.— 
A reader asks: ‘‘Why do my plants of 
this lily planted in the open ground, under 
full sun exposure, become unsightly in 
the foliage just before the flower buds 
open; isit lack of proper treatment? A 
few I have in the shade of some shrubs do 
not act that way. Ans. Without a more 
intimate knowledge of the cultural con- 
ditions under which your plants are 
grown, we would not even venture an 
Opinion. It grows wellin the open gar- 
den border, but better where its stems 
areslightly protected. Are you sure your 
lilies haven't got lily disease, diseased 
body leaves is its first symptom, and can- 
didum takes it badly. 


CENTAUREA DEALBATA.—H. C. R., 
Springfield, Ill., sends a leaf and flower 
and writes: ‘‘Please decide what is the 
proper name for the enclosed specimen 
whether Centaurea declinata or globe 
thistle.”” Ans. Neither is correct. The 
proper name is Centaurea dealbata. It 
is a hardy herbaceous perennial plant 
from the Caucasus and not uncommon in 
gardens, it has rose-colored, thistle-like 
flowers, and pinnate leaves that are 
silvery white on the under side. The 
globe thistle is Echinops, a genus of very 
different plants, both in flowerheads and 
foliage. 


AQUILEGIA SEED.—An Illinois reader 
asks ‘‘Won’t you please tell me what kind 
of columbine seeds to get and grow?”’ 
Ans. Get Aquilegia Sibirica, it is blue 
and yellow, and the earliest of all; trun- 
cata, formosa and Canadensis, red flow- 
ered; chrysantha, yellow, and its white 
flowered form or cross; Olympica, a fine, 
bold, blue and white flower; and that 
long-spurred peerless blue and white 
beauty, coerulea. 


Harpy PuHiox.—These have always 
been an eyesore to me on account of los- 
ing their lower leaves, or rather the 
leaves drying up and staying on the 
plant, thus giving it a very untidy ap- 
pearance. I find that copious and re- 
peated waterings overhead and at the 
roots wiil prevent this to a great extent. 
How magnificent many of the new varie- 
ties are. L. C. L. JorDAN. 








Trees and Shrubs. 








RETINOSPORAS. 


In the spring of 1890 the late Mr. A. S. 
Fuller sent me a specimen of Retinospora 
Fulleri, which had originated on his 
grounds, being a sport of R. plumosa 
aurea. Mr. Edward P. Roe, in his book, 
“The Home Acre,” describes the perpetua- 
tion of this new form, he having been 
visiting Mr. Fuller at that time. The 
association of these two writers, now 
called to other scenes, with this individual 
specimen adds to it, in my estimation, 
unusual interest. It is more vigorous in 
growth than its parent and is now over 
six feet high. It has proved quite hardy 
and were it not in an unusually bleak 
position it would receive no protection, 
but I place asimple windbreak around 
it in winter. { 
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In the spring of 1894 while edmiring 
the beautiful collection of retinosporas at 
the nurseries of Thos. Meehan & Sons, 
Germantown, Penn., I mentioned my one 
specimen, and they proposed sending me 
for trial as to hardiness a set of ten 
varieties. At my suggestion they sent in 
duplicate, one lot to receive inexpensive 
winter protection, the other to take care 
of themselves. Bothlots were planted in 
clay loam in a situation somewhat 
sheltered from winds and where the rays 
of the winter’s sun were scattered by the 
branches of intervening trees. The follow- 
ing varieties were sent: R. ericoides, 
filitera, leptoclada, obtusa, obtusa com- 
pacta, plumosa and its variety aurea, 
squarrosa Veitchi, pisifera and Sieboldi. 
The winter of 1894-5 was of unusual 
prolonged severity, while that of last 
season was quite favorable to all plants. 
Some ofthe smaller plants of one group 
had inverted boxes placed over them, and 
the others in the same group were 
wrapped with straw. The first winter 
all of the protected ones came out in fair 
form and apparently did well the follow- 
ing summer. This spring all of the pro- 
tected plants are in fair form except 
Sieboldii, which did not survive. 

Of the unprotected lot Sieboldii and 
ericoides, both died the first winter, 
but the balance stood both seasons. 
With the unprotected lot were larger 
specimens of plumosa and its golden 
and silver forms, which are all right 
right. One plumosa aurea which | 
wintered in a cellar, and planted out 
quite early is showing its new growth 
sooner than those wintered outside. 
Some of the unprotected showed a little 
brown at the tips, especially squarrosa, 
but the cutting back they naturally 
should receive removed it all. I am 
satisfied that even in this climate, if 
sheltered positions be chosen, a more ex- 
tended use of these handsome dwarf ever- 
greens, and especially the plumosa form, 
can be made. Some, while not actually 
dwarf, can be grown as such for many 
years as they bear pruning well. 

Picked specimens of plumosa aurea are 
well worth the eare and attention given 
any plant that is grown in a tub and 
wintered in a cool cellar by those who 
fear the severity of their winters. 

W. C. Ecan. 


RHODODENDRONS, 


T have much pleasure in sending you 
lists of rhododendrons. Thefirst inorder 
contains varieties that I have grown here 
for a great many years and which can be 
relied upon as hardy with ordinary care. 
They suffer with dry weather, and I 
water them two or three times during the 
summer. 

RHODODENDRONS THAT ARE PERFECTLY 
HARDY IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Album Grandiflorum, blush, fine truss 
and foliage. 

Alexander Dancer, bright rose, lighter 
center, one of the finest. 

Archimedes, rosy crimson, lighter center. 

Bacchus, crimson, enormous truss, fine 
habit. 

Bluebell, blush, light purplish margin. 

Caractacus, rich purplish crimson, 
splendid truss, foliage and habit. 

Charles Bagley, cherry red, fine truss 
and habit. 

Charles Dickens, dark scarlet, fine habit 
and foliage. 

Delicatum, blush, changing to white 
with a distinct brown spot. 

Everestianum, rosy lilac, spotted and 
fringed; free blooming. 

Giganteum, bright rose, Jarge truss. 





Guido, deepcrimson. 

Hamlet, purple, richly spotted. 

H. W. Sargent, crimson, enormous 
truss. 

Charles Sargent. 

James Bateman, clear rosy scarlet. 


Kettledrum, rich purplish crimson; a 
fine hardy and free blooming sort. 


King of the Purples, distinct in color. 

Lady Armstrong, pale rose, much 
spotted. 

Lady Clermont, rosy scarlet, intensely 
blotched. 

Lady Francis Crossley, rosy pink or 
salmon. 

Mrs. Harry Ingersoll, deep rosy lilac, 
greenish center. 


Mrs. Charles S. Sargent. 

Mrs. Milner, rich crimson. 

Old Port, rich plum color, distinct. 

Rosabell, pale rose. 

Roseum elegans, rose color. 

Sir Thomas Sebright, rich purple with 
bronze blotch. 


HALF HARDY VARIETIES. 


The following are not quite reliably 
hardy but with extra care will only occa- 
sionally get injured. 

E. S. Rand. 

F. D. Godman, crimson, fine blotch. 

Francis Dickson, scarlet, late. 

George Paul, crimson, finely spotted. 


J. M. Brooks. 

Minnie, blush white, spotted with 
chocolate. 

St. Simon, rich purplish crimson, 
spotted. 


The Queen, blush, changing to white. 

Vauban, mauve, with rich yellow 
blotch. 

James McIntosh, rosy scarlet. 

Mrs. Arthur Hunnewell, pink, primrose 
center. 

Mrs. John Clutton, the most beautiful 
hardy white rhododendron incultivation. 


RHODODENDRONS THAT ARE WINTERED IN 
CELLARS BUT PLANTED OUT OF DOORS 
IN SUMMER. 


The following list is of varieties that ‘6 


have not tested altogether out of doors, 
but remove them to the cellar over win- 
ter, it is very probable, however, that 
many of them would succeed with you as 
the climate must be much milder at Pitts- 
burg than here. A good supply of water 
is indispensable for entire success in their 
cultivation. 


Baroness Rothschild, crimson, deep 
margin. 

Broughtoni. 

Anguste van Geert, rosy purple. 

Concessum, clear rose, light center. 

Countess Normanton. 

Cynthia, rosy crimson. 

Duchess of Sutherland, rosy lilac, 


deeper margin. 

Frederic Waterer, crimson, very showy. 

Helen Waterer, center white, edged with 
crimson. 
_ James Mason, light center, deeper edg- 
ing. 

Joseph Whitworth, rich dark lake, 
spotted. 

Kate Waterer, rose, yellow center. 

Lucidum, purplish lilac, brown spots. 

Marchioness of Lansdowne, pale rose 
with intense black spot, very distinct. 

Michael Waterer, crimson, spotted. 

Marie Stuart, blush, maroon spot, 

Mrs. Charles Thorold, bright pink, yel- 
low center. 

Mrs. Shuttleworth; scarlet, lighter cen- 
ter, much spotted. 

Mrs. S. Simpson, white, spotted. 

Mrs. J. P. Lade, French grey, deeper 
center, 

Mirandum, light rose, spotted. 


Mrs. Mendel, pink, rayed white, yellow 
center. 

Mrs. John Walter, light center, edged 
pink. 

Princess of Wales. 

Princess Mary of Cambridge, light 
blush, deeper edging. 

Sappho, white, blotched with maroon. 

Scipio, rose, with deep colored spot. 

W. E. Gladstone, pink, fine truss. 

Wm. Cowper. 

The above rhododendrons can be all 
seen in the most healthy condition any- 
time by visiting Wellesley [near Boston. 
—Ep.] H. H. HUNNEWELL. 


Having decided that a rhododendron 
garden must become one of the features 
of Schenley Park, and with the view of 
making a proper selection of these lovely 
shrubs, we wrote to Mr. H. H. Hunne- 
well of Wellesley, Mass, asking if he 
would kindly aid us. The above notes 
are from his reply, we giving Anthony 
Waterer’s description of the varieties, and 
he has most courteously allowed us to 
use them in GARDENING. But many of 
our readers may ask, ‘‘Whois Mr. Hunne- 
well?” He is the owner of the most 
extensive and beautiful private garden in 
New England, if not the handsomest in 
the country, and it contains the finest 
collection of rhododendrons hardy, half- 
hardy, and tender we know of in any 
garden. It is 22 years since we first 
visited this garden and we have beena 
frequent visitor to it ever since, it was an 
old garden then, and the finest in America, 
and its annual displays of rhododendrons 
were so marked a feature that at that 
time the garden was opened to the public 
that all might see them. The finer hardy 
rhododendrons are planted out in vast 
number, those that are barely hardy are 
favored a little with sheltered positions, 
and the tender ones are planted outside 
in April, and lift d from the open ground, 
preserving their ball of roots intact, and 
heeled in in a very large stone cellar built 
a purpose, and well lighted and venti- 
lated, and where frost is just excluded 
from it inside. Rhododendrons stand this 
double planting every year with remark- 
able success. The above lists are exceed- 
ingly valuable, they are the opinion, 
gained by half a hundred years’ extensive 
practice of the one who knows most 
about these plants in a garden sense in 
the country. 





THE CAPITOL GROUNDS, WASHINGTON, D. G, 


No bedding plants are used in the U. S. 
Capitol grounds, butitis a very inter- 
esting place fora lover ofplants to ramble 
through. Curiously enough the appro- 
priations for the keeping of the grounds 
are always so small that little more can 
be done than the cutting of the grass and 
sometimes that is large enough for hay 
before it is cut, the pruning of trees when 
the wind plays havoc with them, and the 
sweeping of the walks. A natural look- 
ing border surrounds three sides of the 
huge building; in it the shrubs, after 


_ being planted, are left to take care of 


themselves, and the intervening spaces 
are thickly carpeted with low growirg 
shrubs and hundreds of the old fashioned 
herbaceous plants. On the southern and 
western borders there are plants thriving 
beautifully which one would hesitate to 
plant in any other part ofthe city, the 
ground is all artificially made and slopes 
gradually toward the sun, and this, with 
the protection afforded by the massive 
building, enables some plants to stand 
the winter which in other places would 
succumb. In onecornerthereis a flourish- 
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ing colony of Ficus repens growing 
against the wall. In another place 
Poderia fcetida, usually grown as a 
greenhouse climber, comes up year after 
year. The common laurel or sweet bay 
tree (Laurus nobilis) occasionally gets 
winter killed, but young plants make 
specimens in a surprisingiy short time. 
During the spring and summer months 
at almost every few strides something 
fresh and striking may be seen, the 
“gorse” or ‘‘whin’’ (Ulex Europea) is as 
finely in flower in March on the Capitol 
terraces as on any of the Scottish hills. 
A little later on the trifoliate citrus is 
covered with its pure white flowers, and 
in the fall the yellow fruit is a gorgeous 
sight. This plant is perfectly hardy over 
a wide area of the country, and should 
be planted more frequently; it is attract- 
ive even in the dead of winter. [Although 
there are several plants of it at Dosoris, 
and they have existed there several years, 
it is not hardy there.—Ep.] Spring flo wer- 
ing shrubs are well represented and after 
them the Japanese and Chinese hydran- 
geas in red, white and blue make a great 
show. Crimson Rambler rose, in wild 
profusion, is just over, and now the 
Japanese trailing rose (R. Wichuraiana) 
is a perfect bed of white. Big clumps of 
three or four species of Yucca, principally 
filamentosa and its varieties, and Y. 
angustifolia are flowering protusely, and 
large groups of foxgloves add to the effect, 
and in a short while the blue flowered 
herbaceous clematis (C. tubulosa and 
C. Davidiana) will be in great beauty. 
The everlasting pea (Lathyrus latifolius) 
succeeds well; besides the type there are 
two varieties, a pure white one and one 
intermediate in color between white and 
pink; the white variety isa very telling 
flower, but it has a habit of not coming 
true from seed. G. W. OLIVER. 
Washington, D.C. 


HARDY SHRUBS IN BLOOM JUNE 23. 


The late blooming spirzeas are now 
making an excellent display. Billard’s 
spirea has been in good bloom for the 
past ten days. The panicles of reddish pink 
flowers are very conspicuous. S. Bumalda, 
an elegant species, has been a mass of 
rose colored flowers for the past week, 
it gives a succession of flowers until Sep- 
tember and is of compact habit, easily 
grown, and hardy; it is one of the best of 
the late blooming spireeas. S. sorbifolia, 
a Siberian species and common in most 
gardens, has thyrse-like panicles of showy 
white flowers. It is now atits best. S. 
arizfolia has graceful nodding panicles of 
fleecy white blossoms, it will be in full 
bloom in about two days. We greatly 
admire this spirza and think it is the 
best of the late blooming ones. The dif- 
ferent forms of S. callosa are in bloom, 
the white variety is worthy of special 
mention because of its compact habit and 
profusion of bloom. S. virescens has 
corymbs of whitish pink flowers in 
succession for some time. S. Margaritae 
has large cymes of deep pink and is very 
showy. S. salicifolia, in different forms, 
isin bloom. S Pallasii much resembles 
S. sorbifolia and is now in flower. Other 
spireeas in bloom are S. Jaxuriosa with 
sparse, white flowers; S. Blumei has large 
reddish pink panicles, S. Douglasiiis_ just 
coming into flower, it has rose colored 
panicles, and its so-called variety, Noble- 
ana with loose panicles of reddish flowers; 
S. Lenneana, a very handsome form, red- 
dish pink, is considered a hybrid between 
S. Douglasii and S. salicifolia, it resembles 
the latter in its foliage and the former in 
its flowers. It is now coming into bloom; 


S. tenuissima 
freely. 

The silky dogwood (Cornus sericea) is 
in good bloom and the rough leaved dog- 
wood (Cornus asperifolia) with smaller 
white cymes than the former follows it 
closely. The old osier dogwood (C. 
stolonitera) is covered with dull white 
colored fruit, almost ripe. 

Hall’s honeysuckle perfumes the air in 
its neighborhood. It is one of the best ot 
the climbing kinds. It suffered quite 
severely here last winter, in many in- 
stances being killed down to the ground, 
but in every case we know of it has 
started away again vigorously. L sem- 
pervirens and L. flavaare still giving us 
a few flowers. The numerous forms of 
the Tartarian bush honeysuckle are dis- 
playing their differently tinted yellow 
and red fruit, but they cannot begin to 
compare with the different forms of Lon- 
cera bella for a grand display of berries. 
At the present time L. bella albida is just 
Joaded down with a magnificent show of 
deep red fruit. A well known nursery- 
man, when we called his attention to it 
the other day, raised his hat and declared 
it to be remarkably beautiful. Viburnum 
Nepalense and V. nudum are almost past. 

Azalea viscosa with pretty whitish 
flowers has beenin bloom since nine or ten 
days. Andromeda speciosa with hand- 
some bell-shaped blossoms, and one ot 
the prettiest of the andromedas, is in fine 
flower. 

Rosa Wichuraiana is covered with blos- 
soms, and what a rampant grower it is, 
throwing out growths 8 and 10 feet long 
in aseason. The numerous white roses 
with yellowish centers areshowy. The 
prairie rose (Rosa setigera) with variable 
rose-colored, whitish, corymbs, is making 
a handsome display. Scattering blooms 
are to be found in R. ragosaandits forms. 


Itea Virginica has had pretty white 
spikes for the past two weeks. It is 
slow growing, but its flowers in Juneand 
showy tinted foliage in the fall render ita 
very desirable shrub. 

The different varieties of Deutzla 
crenata are just passing out of bloom. 
The variety Pride of Rochester is an 
excellent form, having large double white 
and tinted flowers, and it opens a little 
earlier than any of the other forms. 
Watererii is also a good double form. 

Santolina Chamecyparissus (lavender 
cotton) a low sub-shrubby plant often 
used for edging, whenallowed to grow at 
will makes dense large spreading clumps. 
It has numerous chamomile-like flowers. 

The Japan tree lilac (Syringa Japonica) 
has finished blooming. Its large fleecy 
panicles of white were very conspicuous. 
It is not profuse, but the showiness of 
the individual panicles makes up for 
that. The Amoor lilac (Syringa Amur- 
ensis) refused to give usa single -tloom 
this year. 

The stag horn sumach has flowered 
and the plumes are now commencing 
to assume their crimson tints. The 
smooth sumach isin bloom. New Jersey 
tea (Ceanothus) is still showy. 

The Ibota and Chinese privets have 
been in bloom since eight or ten days and 
both are beautiful. 

The common thyme makes real pretty 
dense mats in front of shrubbery groups 
when allowed to spread, and is now a 
mass of purple flowers. 

Cytisus hirsutushas made a fine yellow 
show for the past two weeks, C. nigricans 
is now in bloom and Genista tinctoria is 
in fairly good flower. Our earliest flower- 
ing hydrangea (H. Pekinensis) has been 
displaying its white flowers since a week. 

The shrubby cinquefoil (Potentilla 


is still blooming quite 


fruticosa) is covered with yellow blossoms 
and this will last more or less through- 
out the summer. Although usually grow- 
ing in its native statein wet ground it 
will grow almost anywhere. 

Colutea arborescens (bladder senna) is 
covered with yellow flowersand bladdery 
pods. It flowers freely and ripens seeds 
abundantly throughout the whole season. 

Eleagnus longipes is laden with almost 
ripe fruit and makesa nice show. Daphne 
alpina is covered with reddish berries. 
Rhamnus Frangula displays reddish-like 
berries with small inconspicuous flowers 
on the same branches. 

Staphylea trifoliata (bladder nut) is 
laden with bladdery pods. The dwarf 
chestnut (Castanea pumila) has been in 
full flower since a week, and individuals 
here and there of the native sweet chest- 
nut and Spanish chestnut are also in 
bloom. 

The western bean tree( Catalpa speciosa) 
was in full flower about two weeks since 
and is now about past. The native bass- 
wood isin bloom. The diflerent forms of 
amelanchier (Juneberry) have ripe fruit 
that is quite pleasant to eat. Large 
masses of the common elderberry now 
look strikingly beautifulin the landscape, 
as the white cymes show up along the 
edges of copses and woods surrounded by 
rich masses of green drapery. Magnolia 
macrophylla has been in bloom for a few 
days. Theenormous flowers when spread 
out are almost as large asa man’s hat 
and very beautiful. It requiresa warm 
situation here. JouHN DUNBAR. 

Highland Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


PROPAGATION OF HARDY HEATHS. 

Erica carnea is the best hardy heath we 
have got. It grows with remarkable 
freedom, and always flowers profusely in 
early spring. E. vagans in different forms 
is our next best. It does not appear to 
be quite as hardy as the former, and it 
never flowers very abundantly with us. 
E. tetralix and £. (Calluna) vulgaris have 
so far done badly; appearing to have 
gone back more from the effects of sum- 
mer heat, than winter cold. 

We find that the quickest method of 
propagating the hardv ericas is by layer- 
ing. Use leaf soil, and sharp sand sifted 
and mixed in equal proportions, and raise 
this in a mound around the stems and in 
the centers of the clumps amongst the 
branches. In a very short time every 
branch will root freely init. When the 
branches or layers are well rooted, cut 
them from the parent plant with a sharp 
knife, being sure to secure plenty of roots 
to each shoot and pot them in 2 or 3-inch 
pots according to the size or strength of 
the layers, plunge the pots in a cool 
shaded place, and keep well watered. 
When they have commenced to root 
afresh, remove them from the shade to an 
open exposure where the conditions are 
still cool, for ericas do like to have their 
roots cool and moist. By fall excellent 
stocky plants can be obtained. The pots 
can be plunged in a cold frame over the 
winter and in spring they may be turned 
out of their pots, and planted where 
desired. JOHN DUNBAR. 

Highland Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


TRUMPET GREEPER ON GLOTHES POSTS. 


I have seen several times in GARDENING 
that trumpet creeper has been recom- 
mended for covering clothes line posts, 
and very pretty it is for this purpose, but 
it is such a nuisance. My kitchen was 
covered with it, and when the vine wasin 
bloom it was the admirations of all who 
saw it, but it sprouts up all over the 
yard and is a perfect pest. There seems 
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no holding it in one place, or ever killing 
it if once it gets a good hold. Plain fenc- 
ing wire makes the cheapest and best 
clothes line, the twisted wire breaks a 
strand at a time and generally tearsa 
hole in some of the clothes before you are 
aware of the break, either will last a 
long time. Lucy G. CHRISMAN. 
Rockingham Co., Va. 


A MOCK ORANGE.—M. W.S. Mankato, 
Minn., writes: ‘‘Enclosed herewith please 
finc. leaves and flowers of a hardy shrub 
that I have been calling a jasmine, but a 
party to whom I sold it this spring and 
with whom it is now in bloom calls it a 
sytinga, and is muchdisappointed. What 
is the proper name of it? It is perfectly 
hardy in this climate, standing 30° below 
zero.”’ Ans. The sprig sent is is of Phil- 
adelphus coronarius, the fragrant mock- 
orange or ‘‘syringa,”’ as it is often called: 
No wonder your customer was disap- 
pointed. There is no true Jasminum of 
any kind hardy in Minnesota. 

SOME TRUE JASMINES? Asks M. W. S.— 
Ans. Jasminum nudiflorum, an arching 
viney shrub, evergreen at Washington 
but deciduous at Dosoris, and which has 
yellow blooms in mild weather in winter 
or earliest spring. J. officinale, the com- 
mon white jasmnuie, a vine, barely hardy 
at Dosoris. J. Sambac, or the Grand 
Duke jasmine, a favorite pot plant in our 
dwellings. 


THE EvuROPEAN LINDEN.—G. W. M., 
Philadelphia, asks: ‘‘What is the com- 
mon and botanical names of the tree, a 
leaf and flower of whichI herein enclose?” 
Ans. It is one of the forms of the com- 
mon European linden (Tilia vulgaris). 
We may remark that there are three dis- 
tinct species of European lindens com- 
monly catalogued as Tilia Europza, they 
are T. platyphyllos, T. vulgaris, and T. 
ulmitola, and of each of these there are 
several varieties. None of the varieties 
can be definitely named without the fruit 
as well as foliage and flowers, to judge 
from. 








Roses. 








THE ROSE GARDEN, JACKSON PARK, GHIGAGO. 


Tue conclusions drawn from this year’s 
flowering of the World’s Fair rose garden 
confirms, inthe main at least, those noted 
last year. The blossoming season, how- 
ever, is from two to three weeks in ad- 
vance of that of ’95, owing to the unusu- 
ally warm weather in April. But ater 
some th ee weeks of cool rainy weather, 
during which most of the roses did finely, 
a sudden change to oppressive heat on 
June 5, brought the first and chief flow- 
ering to an abrupt close. The experience 

- of every year since the garden was estab- 
lished confirms the fact that roses are a 
delightful possibility even in Chicago, 
providing the varieties are well chosen 
and well tested methods of protection 
and cultivation are followed. 

Among the varieties used here Mrs, 
John Laing stands at the head as the 
most satisfactory all round rose, yet the 
past winter’s experience proves that it is 
slightly less hardy than many other vari- 
eties its [Perfectly hardy at Dosoris. 
—ED. 

Pink RosEs.—Mrs. Laing being the 
leading rose is, of course, also the leading 
flower in its color. It blooms abund- 
antly in June and gives a fair number 
of flowers throughout summer and fall. 
Jeannie Dickson stands next and is good, 
but like Laing is also somewhat tender. 
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Then Anne de Diesbach, which seems to 
me the finest pink rose and that no one 
need wish a finer rose in any color. It is 
nearly like Paul Neyron in size, color and 
habit, but, as grown here Diesbach is 
rather more floriferous and it is hand- 
somer in the form of its flowers, particu- 
larly in the fullness and arrangement o1 
the central petals. Where it does well it 
certainly is an ideal rose, Magna Charta 
makes a good impression; it enjoys a 
rather cool atmosphere and plenty of 
moisture, But it blooms but once, and 
has never any roses after the June season 
closes. Other pink roses include Duchesse 
de Morny, John Hopper, Paul Neyron, 
Baroness Rothschild, an exquisite shell 
pink flower of beautiful shape; Caroline 
d’ Arden, which flowers abundantly in 
the regular season and is also one of the 
best summer bloomers; Mme. Gabriel 
Luizet, a good variety similar to Jeannie 
Dickson in foliage and flower, the petals 
having the same peculiar, silvery border, 
Belle of Normandy which is very hardy, 
the stems coming out green in spring even 
when fully exposed during winter. This 
variety is much better this year than ever 
before, really one of the best in the gar- 
den. Last year both Normandy and 
Francis Levet refused to open their buds 
and so did Francis Trevet, a red rose, but 
all have done remarkably well this sea- 
son. The secret of the difference is no 
doubt found in the contrast between the 
hot, dry weather prevailing during the 
rose season of ’95 and the cool moist 
weather that continued until the major 
part of the roses matured this year. 
Auguste Mie is another pink rose that 
has behaved in the same way. The re- 
maining pink and rose colored flowers 
are Comtesse de Serenye, La France, and 
G. M. Maurande. The cream of the list, 
to my mind, are Mrs. Laing, J. Dickson, 
Anne de Diesbach, Paul Neyron, Baroness 
Rothschild, Belle of Normandy and Com- 
tesse de Serenye. 


Wuiteé Roses.—This list includes but 
four varieties barring the moss and rugosa 
roses that come under their own head- 
ings. They are Merveillede Lyon, Mabel 
Morrison, Perle des Blanches and Mme. 
Plantier. Although the last named flow- 
ers in June only, no garden can afford to 
be without it because it is so hardy and 
flowers so generously. Of the white hy- 
brid perpetuals, Merveille de Lyon is the 
best bloomer, though some think Mabel 
Morrison is a more charming flower. As 
grown here I can scarcely choose between 
the rather loosely built Morrison and the 
cup-shaped Merveille de Lyon with its 
short, closely massed inner petals. While 
classed as white roses both show more or 
less pink, Morrison sometimes bearing a 
flower that is pale blush throughout or 
with petals more or less tinged with 
deeper pink along the edges, and Mer- 
veille de Lyon beautifully flecked with 
clear pink on the border of the petals. 
Both resemble Baroness Rothschild in 
habit and Morrison is decidedly like it in 
the build of its flowers. Perle des Blanches 
seems to be only semi-double and is less 
hardy than has been supposed, for it 
froze back badly last winter when pro- 
tected as the bulk of the H. P. roses were 
and will hereafter be classed among the 
varieties that must b: pinned to the 
ground in winter. 

_Rep Roses.—Marshall P. Wilder con- 
tinues the first choice among reds. It is 
splendid in color and in abundance of 
bloom and no variety flowers better 
throughout the season. Nearly as pro- 
lific and richer in the velvety effect of its 
magnificent flowers stands Alfred Colomb, 
a rose among roses. Earl of Dufferin is 





also a choice red rose of the vivid red 
class similar to Wilder, and Gen. Jacque- 
minot is excellent, giving great satisfac- 
tion. Other good ones are Souv. de Lou- 
ise van Houtte, like Gen Jacq. but darker 
in color; Jean Liabaud, a vivid scar- 
let crimson, velvety rose; Peonia, 
Fellemberg, a semidouble beautifully 
colored rose that shows a generous 
abundance of bloom that would reassure 
even a pronounced rose pessimist, and 
that goes steadily on flowering until fall. 
This variety froze back pretty badly on 
the exposed wood but it throws up such 
an abundance of new shoots, every one of 
which is tipped by a big cluster of buds, 
that it sometimes outstrips its unfrozen 
neighbors. 

Dark RoseEs.—Prince Camille de Rohan 
is the leading dark variety and is a rich, 
velvety rose of great merit. It does well 
here, being hardy as any H. P. and flow- 
ering well. Its deep crimson maroon 
blossoms are an essential notein thecolor 
scale—one that corresponds to the bass 
note in a chord of music. Blooms of the 
Prince last well, retain their color and do 
not fade to the objectionable purple tone 
that soon spoils the effect of most dark 
roses. 

Moss Roses —The old White Bath and 
the common moss are the most satisfac- 
tory moss roses here, being hardy and 
blooming well. The white one bears the 
loveliest buds and the common moss the 
sweetest flowers among moss roses, 
Salet is hardy too, and flowers abund- 
antly, but the blooms fade quickly and 
to a disagreeable color. For me they 
quite spoil the effect of a bed and would 
be better omitted. Blanche Moreau, 
white, and Comtesse de Murinais, rose, 
are the hardy varieties among the so- 
called perpetual flowering mosses. The 
Comtesse seems to be the most reliable 
bloomer, the other showing but few flo w- 
ers this year, although they did fairly 
well last year, but a// belie their title by 
refusing to bloom at all after the June 
flowering. ‘ 


CLIMBING RosEs.—The climbing roses 
in beds have done less well this year than 
last, being less vigorous in growth and 
more chary of flowers, excepting only 
Queen of the Prairie, which is good. The 
last is used in bush form as a border to 
the bed of frightened-looking standard 
roses. Gloire de Dijon, Reine Marie Hen- 
riette and Mme. Pigny froze back badly 
and flowered very sparsely. Tea roses, 
however, are given but small space here 
and are not expected toamount to much. 
But these three climbers should be of 
great value to amateurs who are willing 
to give them the extra care they need in 
the way of winter protection. Turned to 
the ground, well covered with dry leaves 
and then sheltered by boards to shed 
water I think they would do well even in 
this cold climate. The Pride of Washing- 
ton is trained on two horizontal wires 
and usedas a hedge that entirely encloses 
the rose garden. It has grown in this 
position since the spring of ’92, winter 
killing more or less every year. The hedge 
looks better now than ever before, being 
quite full and even in growth everywhere 
except for about one hundred feet in each 
direction at the southeast corner of the 
garden. Why it winter killed here so 
much more thanelsewhere is unaccounta- 
ble on any visible grounds. 

Rucosa Rosa.—Rugosa rosea, and its 
white form and the lovely hybrid rugosa, 
Mme. Georges Bruant, are as good as 
ever. Nothing could bemoresatisfactory 
than their thrifty growth, handsome foli- 
age that is initself more ornamental than 
that of many shrubs grown for their foli- 
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age alone, and in their wealth of large 
artistic flowers. The rugosas proper bear 
single blossoms with centers of thickly 
crowded golden yellow stamens, and 
Mme. Bruant is white, semi-double and 
with lovely buds that are ideal in shape, 
although this year for the first time I 
notice many that are imperfect. The 
gardeners think this the result of insect 
enemies, but I am not certain that this is 
not due to cold weather coming just as 
the buds reached the critical stage. 

CREEPING ROsEs.—This class is ably 
represented by Rosa Wichuraiana. it 
makes a flat matted border around one 
of the beds, the small shining leaves 
massed so closely as to hide the ground, 
and buds are now showing plentifully on 
the numerous twigs. It is allowed to 
roam and root at will over the bed, as the 
stock produced in this way is to furnish 
plants required in other parts of the 
Island, where it is already seen as isolated 
spots of dark green onthe lawns near the 
lagoons. And this reminds me that this 
pretty Japanese creeper carpeted with 
nice effect, a bank of the water-garden at 
Tower Grove Park, St. Louis, last sum- 
mer. 

WINTER PROTECTION OF THE ROSES. 


The hardiness of the roses was given a 
severe test the past winter, since none 
were pinned to the groundexcept tea and 
hybrid tea roses, and what is here spoken 
of as the Rothschild class, viz., Baroness 
Rothschild, Mabel Morrison, Merveille de 
Lyon, Margaret Dickson and Her Maj- 
esty. But hereafter Mrs. John Laing, 
Jeannie Dickson, Perle des Blanches, and 
Magna Charta are to betreated likewise. 
Even with this thorough protection 
Margaret Dickson and Her Majesty froze 
back badly. All the remaining hybrid 
perpetuals here named were given no 
protection beyond banking dry leaves 
around them, well worked in among the 
stems, to the height of about twelve 
inches, and all did well except the few al- 
ready mentioned as being now classed 
with the more tender Rothschild group. 

Moss roses, rugosa and Mme. Plantier 
were given a root mulch five inches deep 
of dry leaves, and this has not been re- 
moved but remains as a summer mulch. 
The hedge of Pride of Washington was 
banked up with leaves. When the dry 
leaves were removed in April from around 
the hedge plants and those of the hybrid 
perpetuals named and the more tender 
ones uncovered and lifted they all were 
given a few inches top dressing of two 
year old stock yard manure, and this re- 
mains as a summer mulch. 

As a whole the garden looks better this 
year than ever before, proving that cool- 
ness and moisture are conducive to good 
results, and leading to theconclusion that 
rose growing is not beyond the ambition 
of any painstaking lover of flowers. 
Certainly a group ot Marshall P. Wilder, 
Anne de Diesbach or Merveille de Lyon in 
frll flower is generous payment for the 
small expenditure of money and intelli- 
gent care they require. F.C, SEAVEY. 

Chicago, II. 


HOW I TREAT MY ROSES. 


Roses did not do well here last winter, 
I think the covering may have been too 
thick, as the winter was mild. Jacque- 
minot, Mme. Wood, Dinsmore, Gen. Wash- 
ington, Mrs. John Laing, etc., were badly 
injured, whilst La France all three, Clo- 
thilde Soupert and such are dead. Her- 
mosa and Mrs. Degraw are all right. 

As I am quite a local celebrity on the 
rose in this part, I will detail how I 
manage my hybrid perpetuals: I throw 
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off the heavy covering first fine days of 
spring, then when spring seems certain, I 
raise the bushes to frame or stake them, 
growing not more than 4 or 5 canes toa 
bush, cutting out during the fall all old 
wood. Finding the breeding place of 
many insects is on the surface soil, near 
the roots I remove the old and replace 
with new soil well mixed with wood 
ashes. On the spring growth I watch 
very closely for that accursed little worm 
that destroys the surface of the leaf, and 
if I find him kill him, if not I take my 
garden syringe and go over the bushes 
carefully with a wash of about a table- 
spoonful of salt to a gallon of water, and 
this if not totally successful, | follow with 
hellebore, half an ounce to each gallon of 
water, letting it stand a day after mixing 
before using now, and use about every five 
days, I havea pretty clean bush. Then 
when the roses are gathered, I keep a 
barrel of new manure in my stable and of 
this I throw a quart or so in my two- 
gallon watering pot, and if the day is 
warm it will assert its presence by even- 
ing, when I thoroughly drench the roots 
of one or more bushes, which usually 
brings me a scant supply of roses during 
summer and fall, atter the first crop is 
gathered. But our climate is so severe 
that even Madame Plantier needs cover- 
ing in the winter, and yet I have had 
over five hundred blooms from one cut- 
ting of that variety. But what if it does 
need eternai vigilance to grow roses, does 
it not pay? E. CARTWRIGHT, M. D. 
Decorah, Iowa. 


ROSE BUGS—DON’T EAT POPPIES. 


Will vou be kind enough to give us an 
article on poppies, how and when to sow 
the different kinds so as to have plenty of 
blooms when the rose bugs are here? 
Poppies are the only flower the rose bugs 
will not eat, and I would like to have 
something to defy them with. 

The first day the bugs hatch they come 
down two spring branches that waste in 
our meadow in columns like swarms of 
bees, do not seem able to fly high or far 
from the water the first day, but after 
that they take in the whole country. 
If I owned the hatching grounds I would 
salt them well and put an end to this 
plague. This hasbeen doneand destroyed 


them. Why will not people believe this . 


and follow them up to their hatching 
grounds? A few sacks of salt applied 
there would free the neighborhood of this 
fearful pest. L. G. CHRISMAN. 

Rockingham Co., Va. 

Apropos of the above, Dr. J. A. Lintner, 
the eminent New York State Entomolo- 
gist, writes us: 

“T think that your correspondent has 
traced the bugs to their breeding grounds, 
and when this can be done the most 
effectual work against them is to be done 
there. How this is to be done is the 
question. I would suggest draining the 
swampy ground in which I understand 
the breeding grounds are. Salt in large 
quantity may possibly prove effectual. 
I would be glad to have it tried, for it has 
not, so far as I know, been experimented 
with.” 


OUR ROSES. 


They are past their best. A large bed 
that was planted this spring is giving us 
a lot of nice flowers. Mrs. John Laing 
and Captain Christy are especially good. 
But the most conspicuous rose in the gar- 
den is Crimson Rambler; we have anarch 
covered with it,and what a lovely flower 
it is! Last year it was much infested 


with mildew, but this year, so far, there 
isn’t a trace of the fungus to be found 
about it. It is the cleanest rose in the 
garden and a very free grower. 
D. FRASER. 
Mahwah, N. J., June 22, ’96. 








WINTERING RoseEs.—J. C. B., Wales, 
Mass., writes: ‘Last fall I had fine H. 
P. young roses and covered them with 
earth, then with leaves and coarse ma- 
nure, letting it all stay there till the mid- 
dle of April—as it was so cold. Whenthe 
covering was rem »ved some of the bushes 
were green, but the shoots have since 
turned black. What was the cause? 
Thisclimateis at least ascold as Boston.” 
Ans. We believe you covered them to 
death. Had you bent them down close 
to the ground in November, and then 
aout theend of that month laid inverted 
sod on top of the canes or covered them 
over with earth as you would raspberry 
or grape vine canes, you would havedone 
all that was necessary and your roses 
would have survived. Don’t cover up 
very soon in fall, and be sure to begin to 
remove a little of the covering long before 
the middle of April, but not all of it till 
sharp frost or piercing winds are past. 


TOBACCO STEM MULCH FOR ROSES.— 
While everybody else’s bushes have been 
more or less riddled by slugs, etc., I have 
been able to cut my roses with long stems 
of lovely foliage, absolutely without 
blemish. I owe this happy circumstance 
to a thick mulch of tobacco stems, as not 
a drop or grain of insecticide has been 
applied to the bushes. It is the first time 
I have tried the stems, and I am well sat- 
isfied with the result. L C. L. Jorpan. 


RosEs.—Crimson Rambler, 12 feet high, 
will be open in a few days; it has 53 
clusters onit. I am getting to like Em- 
press of China. When the plant is strong 
enough to retain half a dozen strong 
shoots, it will make a good show. The 
rugosa hybrid Agnes Emily Carman is 
finz in color and a good companion to 
the rugosa tea Madame Georges Bruant. 

Chicago. CxWe 








The Greenhouse. 








ACHIMENES. 


These are beautiful summer-blooming 
pot plants, having flowers something 
like g'oxinias. I have been told that 
mine are unsurpassed both as to size of 
flowers and beauty of foliage, and yet the 
treatment I always give them is simple 
in the extreme. I plant them quite thick 
in 6 or 8 inch pots, the soil being nothing 
more than rotted sod. They never get 
more than an hour of the very early sun. 
In hot weather they need abundance of 
water, as theleast dryness will cause both 
flowers and foliage to wilt badly. A lit- 
tle liquid manure once or twice a week is 
good. They can be grown either tied to 
a stake, or else on a bracket hanging over 
the sides of the pot. In the latter case 
the red of the under side of the leaf shows 
and looks veryhandsome. They have no 
insect enemies except red spider, and that 
will not bother them if showered over- 
head every day. After they begin to die 
down in the fall, gradually withhold 
water. I keep them in the same pots all 
winter, and let them get absolutely dry. 
They must notfreeze. Repot in February 
or March. They inerease so rapidly that 
afew corms willin the course of a few 
years fill many pots, They come in vari- 
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ous shades of red and purple, also white. 
Nicholson gives very elaborate directions 
for their culture, but they succeed finely 
with me treated simply as above. 

Berg n Co.,N. J. L. C. L. JORDAN. 


THE GHINESB PRIMROSE SEEDS WERE GOOD. 


Early last MarchI purchased from a 
reliable seedsman of Allegheny a number 
of packages of various kinds of seeds, 
among others Primula Chinensis (mixed). 
Every precaution was used in sowing and 
watering these seeds, and when 1] had 
waited about five weeks I reported to 
the seedsman that while all the other 
seeds were doing nicely the Chinese 
primula failed to germinate As I am 
well aware that seeds are not sold under 
any guarantee I made no claim, but 
merely mentioned the fact which I believed 
to be true, that the seeds were bad. 

The seedsman told methat some people 
were more Jucky than others (I don’t 
believe in luck), but he knew the seed was 
gcod, and probably more out of courtesy 
than anything else he gave me another 
package. About two weeks after sowing 
the second lot of seedin I noticed the first 
beginning to come up. I believe that 
now every seed inthe first and second 
packages has germinated, and as I wrote 
to the-seedsman, ‘I have primulas to 
burn.” I offered to pay for the second 
package, but the seedsman refused to 
accept payment and said he preferred a 
satisfied customer. 

I merely write this to warn other 
amateurs about condemning seeds that 
are good. I hope I have learned my 
lesson thoroughly from this experience. 

New Brighton, Pa. E. MAYER. 


Ai NEW FERN 
(Lomaria gibba blechnoides). 


The photograph of these ferns was 
taken when the new plant was about 18 
months old from the spores. This fern is 
a bi-generic hybrid, a cross between 
Blechnum Braziliense and Lomaria gibba; 
in appearance it somewhat resembles 
Lomaria gibba platyptera but is more 
robust than that variety; and further it 
differs from that variety in that it comes 
freely from ‘spores. Amongst seedlings 
which I have raised from it, are two vari- 
ties, one having green fronds, the others 
coming red like the young fronds of the 
Blechnum referred to. 

The trouble I had in finding out 
whether the plant was really new or not 
convinced me of the need there is in this 
country ot a national horticultural soci- 
ety where all questions in regard to no- 
menclature of plants could be settled. I 
am well aware of the work done by the 
S. A. F., but that is merely a trade organ- 
ization, and of course can not be expected 
to do the work that a national society 
could do. To return to my subject I 
took a plant of my fern (expecting to find 
aname for it) to the Mass. Hort. Soci- 
ety’s annual exhibition in 1893, and was 
awarded a gratuity for it, but gained no 
information as to whether the plant itself 
was new ornot. Again last fall I exhib- 
ited a plant of it at our local Hort. soci- 
ety’s exhibition, and was awarded a 
silver medal for it, asa new plant. My 
next move was to exhibit plants of it at 
the New York Florists’ Club exhibition 
at Madison Square Garden on Thanks- 
giving, where it was awarded a first-class 
certificate as a new plant. 

At theinstance of a friend I sent a plant 
of it to Prof. Baker, Kew Gardens, Lon- 
don, Eng. His answer was published in 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle Dec. 21st, ’95, 
and was as follows: ‘‘The characters 


agree with a plant in Herb. Kew from 
Herbarium I. Moore marked Lomaria 
gibba,crossed with Blechnum Brasiliense, 
Royal Horticultural Society's Garden, 
Chiswick,1876.” Inthele ter of acknowl- 
edgement which I received signed by the 
director, the name there given is Lomaria 
gibba var. blechnoides. 
ALEXANDER MACLELLAN. 
Newport, R. I. 


THE SWORD FERN 
(Nephrolepis). 

I have a fine sword fern, some of whose 
gracefully curving fronds measure forty 
inches in length. What treatment must 
I give it this summer to insure as great 
success this coming winter, the plant is 
but two years old, is in an 8-inch potand 
I have removed fifteen young plants from 
it during last winter. Speaking from my 
own experience it requires an abundance 
of moisture and light but no sunanda 
cool room, but will it do as well in the 
summer without rest? 1g ye Jac 

Hammond, Ind. 


Ans. Judging from the success that 
you already have had we would advise 
you to keep on with the culture that you 
have been practicing. The sword ferns 
are evergreen species and need no rest 
apart from that induced by the natural 
c oler temperature of winter even in the 
house or greenhouse. But remember they 
won’t stand frost. 


VIOLETS IN POTS FOR SPRING. 


If your correspondent W. S., Otis, Ind., 
will work up a stock of the Canadensis 
violet and its white variety, he may pot 
it in late summer, and keep it in frames— 
or out either I fancy—but plunged. It is 
only little inferior in size or fragrance, 
and much the hardiest sweet violet. Here 
and south and north to the lake it is 
hardy and sweet and goodenough. Some 
florist of this city sold a lot of it it pots 
this spring. It is also a capital edging for 
herbaceous beds, mixed withchionodoxas 
or other small bulbs. My boys gathered 
flowers of this species on a lawn here at 
Christmas, more than once, and in quan- 
tity in 1890 or 1891. 

Trenton, N.J. JAMES MACPHERSON. 


[The violet you refer to cannot be Cana- 
densis because itisatall, jointed stemmed 
branched species with small white or 
tinged purple (newer blue) flowers, that 
are not fragrant; the plant grows from 
one to two feet high and is a common 
native in our rich woods. No dotbt the 
violet you mean is the run-wild form of 
the European Viola odorata, both blue- 
and white flowered forms of it of low- 
growing spreading habit, have natural 
ized themselves very abundantly in some 
places. | 


Crinum Kirk AND C. ORNATUM —O. 
H., Two Rivers, Wis., writes: ‘Kindly 
tell me how to treat Crinum Kirkii and 
ornatum. Is it best to keep them in the 
house, or plant them out? If I put them 
out shall I sink the pots, or plant them 
in the ground? If planted out should the 
bulbs be covered, or left partly out of the 
ground? What shall I do with them 
during the winter? 

Ans.—Turn the plant out of its pot, 
and plant it out into your garden, giving 
it a place protected from the winds and 
scorching sunshine, and let the ground be 
deeply worked,—an east-facing border 
would be an admirable place for it. If 
the soil is deep and sandy or gravelly or 
even a well drained loam plant the bulbs 


deep enough that the earth may about 
cover its neck, but if of a retentive or 
clayey nature plant the bulb about twice 
as deep as it is now in the pot. Lift 
them in September or October and keep 
them dry as you would a gladiolus. 
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BIRDS IN THE GARDEN. 


Just what birds will make their homes 
in our garden, or even pay us passing 
visits will depend upon several obvious 
circumstances. The size of our ground; 
the number of trees and shrubs in it; 
whether it is watered by pond or stream; 
the location—whether in town or ina 
thinly inhabited situation, are all gov- 
erning factors. Certainly no garden 
will be entirely destitute of birds. 

For many summers past the writer has 
spent many weeks at the country place 
of a friend in New Rochelle, N. Y., but 
well away from village limits. The estate 
has a considerable frontage on Long 
Island Sound, and is an ideal place for 
birds. Every bird that flies, almost had 
it been said, may be seen here, if not 
breeding, during migration. And the 
astonishing circumstance is that the 
owner of this bird-paradise has not, or, 
until the fact was pointed out, did not 
have a suspicion that birds, other than 
the commonest varieties, abounded upon 
the premises. But the bird-student here 
may see crows, snipe, plover, ducks, heron 
and gulls—these on or about the shore, 
and, of course, at varying times of year. 
In spring and fall, among the trees and 
shrubbery, he will study the sparrows of 
Boreal breeding habits, the fly catchers 
and those elusive and often baffling little 
beauties the wood warblers. All summer 
long he will renew acquaintance with 
bluebird, song sparrow, ovenbird, cat- 
bird, bluejay, clape, bobolink, American 
goldfinch, vesper sparrow, wood pewee, 
house wren, chipping sparrow, wood 
thrush, vireo (the red-eyed, the white- 
eyed and thesolitary), oriole (the orchard 
and the Baltimore), of course robins and 
so many others that this column would 
seem but a check-list were they fully enu- 
merated. And most of these birds actu- 
ally nest upon the place. 

In winter he will surprise chicadees, nut- 
hatches, horned larks and purple finches 
industriously searching trunk, branch 
and thicket for food, and anon harried 
by that bold raider from the North, the 
butcher bird, whose shambles,—a thorn 
or jagged branch impaling the half-coti- 
sumed body of the victim of a successful 
foray,—he may occasionally find. 

To one accustomed to notice birds, it 
seems, as before intimated, extraordinary 
that such exuberance of bird life should 
be at hand and, at the same time unsus- 
pected. The writer’s influence is, inde d, 
effectual to arouse passing interest. His 
insistant summons musters the family to 
witness an unusual assemblage of gold- 
finches clinging to sun-flower disks and 
feeding upon the seeds, singing the while 
as sweetly as canaries, with a song re- 
calling theirs and scarcely less brilliant; 
to look upon a wonderful spectacle occa- 
sioned by swallows, as, in numbers im- 
possible to count, they hawked amid a 
cloud of gnats that hovered low over an 
orchard, and where the wonder was that 
flight so swift and tortuous could be 
maintained without collision; to admire 
the cunning workmanship of the vireo's 
cup, cleverly suspended in the fork of a 
slender branch; to be surprised by the unex- 
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pected activity of the wood pewee, whose 
customary drooping mein and drawling 
plaint, gives no hint ot capability tor the 
sudden dart and ensuing somersauJt in 
mid air that the approach of unsuspect- 
ing insects occasions; to count a thrush’s 
greenish blue eggs in a nest nicely bal- 
anced on a raspberry cane; to look into 
the mouths of a brood of song sparrows, 
gaping asif for dentist’s inspection, and 
nesting in the open lawn apparently 
whoily unprotected from enemies, and, in 
truth, eventually crushed out ot existence 
by a horse’s foot; to observe the ludi- 
crously solemn aspect of a flicker, stand- 
ing upon a chimney-pot and peering 
down, evidently pondering the adapta- 
bility ot the contrivance to nesting re- 
qui ements; to consider the neatness with 
which chippy coils his horse-hair mattress, 
to glow with martial ardor at the roll of 
a hairy woodpecker’s drum; to speculate 
upon the stability of a bough weighted 
down bya flock of purple grackles; to 
secure a glimpse of the gorgeous livery of 
a passing red-headed woodpecker; to 
assist as spectators, now at an exhibition 
of acrobatism by a white-breasted nut- 
hatch while exploring cracks and cran- 
nies in a rough-barked locust, ane again 
at a display of agility in parailel-bar 
feats by chicadees on pendulous outer- 
most twigs; to mark the characteristic 
habits of the little brown creeper starting 
at the base of a tree and winding spirally 
up to sweep down with a graceful under- 
curve to the foot of a near-by trunk, and 
so again and again. All these pleasant 
sights, and more, the family were invited 
to observe. Were they thereby stimu- 
lated to a desire to study birds? Nota 
bit of it. Next season found them as be- 
fore with interest responsive to prodding, 
but with their stock of bird-lore, likewise, 
at the original low-water mark. 

To a bird-lover such indifference is un- 
accountable. He regards birds as much 
a part of the garden as flowers. Indeed 
why is a bird not a sort of animated 
flower? It is highly colored and, ina 
sense, grows on tree or shrub. If it pos- 
sess song and flight, are not these attri- 
butes additional attractions only? That 




















birds are helpful to the tiller of the soil is 
doubtful. They unquestionably destroy 
countless injurious insects, but with calm 
impartiality, probably devour equalnum- 
bers of beneficent ones. Some birds like- 
wise nibble at buds, peck at fruit and 
strip the bark from trees. 

Opinion among so-called experts, re- 
garding the function of birds in nature is, 
at present undergoing constant modifica- 
tion, Ornithologists have proved that 
hawks, owls and crows, at least, are not 
the immoderate chicken, bird or grain 
consumers they have borne the odium of 
being, but that their principal pabulum 
is moles and insects. Hence the claim is 
made that they deserve protection, not 
extermination. 

Robins are too unblushing offenders to 
permit a successful denial of fruit-eating 
proclivities. But the plea is here urged 
that theirenormous destruction of worms 
and insects more than offsets the mischief 
they do. And, to guard against their 
depredations, the use of nets or the em- 
ployment of small boys withclappers has 
been suggested. What will provide 
against the small boy’s raids remains to 
be discussed. The object, here, however, 
is not to investigate the agency of birds 
or consider whether it be good or evil. 
The only desire is to emphasize the fact, 
in so far as the limits of a short article 
allows, that birds, in greater or less 
numbers resort to every garden; and to 
persuade flower-lovers that a knowledge 
of birds, and a habit of intelligentlz ob- 
serving them will add much to garden 
life, and that, too, not only in the hey- 
day of summer, but also when other 
pleasurable garden-sights are few. 

JOHN B. GRANT. 


JAPAN PERSIMMONS. 

These are of no use about New York; 
it is perfectly useless to try to grow them 
in this latitude. I havetried now for five 
years, and while I have had some fruit 
none ever ripened, and usually the trees 
die down every winter. 

New York. Wo. H. S. Woop. 


At Dosoris we had them and they lived 


‘is confined tothesouth. * * 


well enough and without dying down in 
winter, but they made very little growth, 
and while they set fruit every year and it 
swelled and colored a little, it never 
amounted to anything, not even becoming 
palatable. But we are on the wrong 
track altogether, the Japan persimmons 
(probably they are not natives of Japan 
at all, but of China) that we have in our 
American gardens are the same that are 
cultivated in the south of Japan; those 
that are found in northern Japan and 
which we might expect to be perfectly 
hardy in New York, arenot in cultivation 
here at all. Observe what Professor C. 
S. Sargent saysin his ‘‘Forest Flora of 
Japan”: “In central and northern Japan 
the variety which produces large, orange- 
colored, ovate, thick-skinned fruit is the 
only one planted, and the cultivation of 
the red-fruited varieties with which we 
have become acquainted in this country 
* Diospyros 
Kaki, or an allied species, is hardy in 
Peking, with a climate similar to that of 
New England, and fully astrying to plant 
life; it fruitsin southern Yezo and deco- 
rates every garden inthe elevated pro- 
vinces of central Japan, where the winter 
climate is intensely cold. There appears, 
therefore, to be no reason why it should 
not flourish in New England, if plants of 
a northern race can be obtained; and, so 
far as climate is concerned, the tree, 
which, in the central mountain districts 
of Hondo, covers itself with fruit year 
after year, will certainly succeed in all 
our Alleghany region from Pennsylvania 
southward. * * The northern Kaki, 
the tree of Peking andthe gardens of 
central Japan, has probably not yet been 
tried in this country.” 


A Prerry BLUE FLOWER.—J. A. L, 
Akron, Ohio, sends us seeds of ‘‘a pretty 
blue flower. I have had it for several 
years in my bed of perennials, where it 
comes up every year from seed.” It is 
Asperula setosa, a neat and pretty little 
annual, but one that isn’t at all showy. 
It selfsows itself with the freedom of 
coreopsis or petunias. 
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LovELY BLUE COLUMBINES.—A. D P., 
Schenectady, N. Y., writes: ‘I have just 
been reading the June 15 number of delight- 
ful GARDENING, and I notice this remark 
about Aquilegia coerulea‘ How mortifying 
it is when we buy a lot of ccerulea seeds 
* * to find our plants area mongrel lot of 
short spurred and long spurred, etc. Who 
can send us some seeds of the genuine 
coeru'ea?’ I have grown the ccerulea for 
years with unvarying success. My gar- 
den is not very large but lovely beyond 
words, and theenchanting delicate beauty 
of the coerulea columbine is never absent 
fromit. The tufts are about a foot and 
a half across with the profusion of rigid 
stems and immense blue and white flow- 
ers rising finely above them. I got the 
seed from R, and J. Farquhar of Boston.” 








“FIFTY VARIETIES OF COLUMBINES”’ are 
what one of our readers finds in a leading 
German catalogue, and among them 
coerulea. Alas, we have, time and time 
again, waded in the mire of catalogue 
multitude, and in the field of experience 
become sceptical. It isn’t what a host of 
loveliness a list like that inspires within 
us, but what an array of rubbish, even 
from that source get a packet of coerulea, 
sow it, and grow it, and see what you 
get. Also send to Boulder, Colorado, as 
you likewise suggest for seed of coerulea 
and grow it, from there you will proba- 
bly get something you will esteem. 


THE SWEET Briars. Out in the woods 
beyond Homestead, the other day, we 
came upon lots of the genuine fragrant 
briar bushes, and how delightful was 
their sweetness. Upon the crests of the 
steep clay bluffs they were too, evidently 
escapes from cultivation. Because of 
their thrift in that position, and their 
sweetness and old associations we quickly 
decided that Schenley Park was the proper 
place for them. No matter how small 
your garden may be find a place fora 
sweet briar bush in it, for its young 
shoots and leaves are always sweet, and 
a bunch of them when you cannot get 
blossoms will always fill your rooms 
with a delightful perfnme. 


THE WILD HypDRANGEA (A. arborescens). 
—This is the most showy shrub in all our 
woods just now—the middle of June—for 
it is everywhere, its large flat cymes of 
whitish blossoms being conspicuous on 
every hand. Ina garden sense we gener- 
ally associate the name hydrangea with 
a deep rich earth and much moisture, but 
in the woods we find this species growing 
from the chinks and fissures of steep, 
rocky cliffs and ravines, often in full 
sunny exposure, and often in the shade of 
trees, and always at home. So we have 
noted it as one of the indispensable shrubs 
for cur steep rocky lands in Schenley 
Park. In its wild state, kowever, we 
note that While it thrives admirably in 
exposed places it must have had shade in 
its infant days, given either by neighbor- 
ing bushes or near at hand trees. 


THE GRASS IS TOO THICK.—By subsoil 
plowing heavy manuring and fining we 
prepared a good many acres of lawn this 
spring, but the land was heavy and 
clayey, and wet for so long in the early 
part of the season that we did not get the 
grass sown on it till May. As the last 
two summers were exceedingiy dry we 
prepared for moderate drouth this sum- 
mer, too, so sowed thick, but so far the 
weather has continued wet and the grass 
has grown immensely,it would seem that 
not a seed had missed growing, and now 
our lawn is too thick. When it is so 
thick the grassis weaker and morespindly 
and less able to withstand drouth than a 
thinner sole; and if we leave it a little 
long before cutting it it is apt to bleach 
or rot at theground. Rollit occasionally, 
and cut it before it gets immoderately 
long, are about all we can do for it. 


WILD FLOWERS FOR WINTER BLOOMING. 
—We have many beautiful wild flowers 
that are particularly adapted for window 
or greenhouse cultivation in winter, for 
instance our several cypripediums, trilli- 
ums and bloodroot, and now is the time 
to secure them, In a little while their 
tops will die down and the wherea- 
bouts of the plants become hidden, and 
then we can find the plants only with 
dificulty. Now, however, we can find 
them easily, and as soon as their leaves 
show signs of turning yellow, cut over 
the stems, and dig up the plants and 


bring them home and plant them in 
boxes, flats, or pots, and keep them cool 
and somewhat moist and shaded till late 
fall, then mulch them or put themina 
cold frame to protect them from severe 
frost, let them rest well, and towards late 
winter bring them into warmer quarters 
to start them into early growth and 
bloom. 


Top New Mavta Pumpkin.—In our 
issue of December 15 last, page 105, Mr. 
W. H.S. Wood of New York, illustrated 
and described a new kind of pumpkin he 
discovered and secured seeds of in Malta, 
and he kindly gave these seeds, so long as 
the supply lasted, freely to our readers on 
condition that they would grow them and 
report results. Mr. Wood now writes to 
us: “It may interest you to know that 
of the seed of that new pumpkin I illus- 
trated in your journal last winter and 
offered free to applicants I mailed over 
seven hundred packages to parties all 
over the continent. We shall hear from 
it next fall.” He continues: ‘‘T have 

“A LOT OF NEW THINGS, flowers and 
vegetables, growing and may find some 
valuable novelties. IfI do I will let you 
know and shall scatter them free and 
freely when the time comes. A peculiar 
Lima bean has just been sent to me trom 
North China.” 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS BELOVED BY THE 
ANCIENTS —Calvalieri Giacomo Boni, a 
distinguished Roman architect and arche- 
ologist, says the Gardeners’ Magazine, 
has found depicted in the frescoes at 
Pompeii and the Villa Livia, near Rome, 
the following plants: Abies alba, Aca- 
cia vera, Acanthus mollis, Agrostemma 
githago, Aloe vulgaris, Althza rosea, 
Amygdalus communis, A. persica, Arbu- 
tus unedo, Arundo Pliniana, Aster amel- 
Jus, Buxus sempervirens, Castanea vesca, 
Chrysanthemum segetum, Citrus medica, 
Convolvulus arvensis, Cornus, Cupressus 
sempervirens, Ficus carica, Gladiolus 
segetum, Hedera helix, Iris florentina, I. 
Germanica, Laurus nobilis, Lilium can- 
didum, Myrtus communis, Narcissus 
poeticus, N. pseudo-narcissus, Nerium 
Oleander, Olea Europea, Pancratium, 
Papaver rhoeas, P. somniterum, Phoenix 
dactylifera, Pinus halepensis, P. Pinea 
Platanus orientalis, Prunus  cerasus, 
Punica granatum, Pyrus communis, P. 
cydonia, P. Malus, Quercus cerris, Q. 
Ilex, Q. Robur, rosa, Ruscus hypophyl- 
Jum, Scolopendrium vulgare, Smilax 
aspersa and Vitis vinifera. 


THE NEW GARDENER.—We read this in 
the London Garden. *‘The following story 
comes to us from Nottinghamshire: A 
new gardener, who probably had the 
benefit of some railway experience, had 
just been placed in charge of a place, the 
owners leaving for a visit shortly after- 
wards. At one side of the flower garden 
was a rough slope, full of wild strawber- 
ries and violets. On the owners return- 
ing they found the new man had been 
busy, and among other changes the bank 
was smoothed up, with an inscription of 
one of Solomon’s proverbs nicely set out 
in double daisies in large letters.’’ And 
all that in England! With such glaring 
desecration at home to work upon, how 
can our English missionary friends find 
time or excuse to lash their Yankee breth- 
ren into good taste in decorative garden- 
ing? Now, John, you got ten talents, we 
got only one, but as we understand it 
the mote in that Nottingham man's eye 
is quite as big as the beam-~ in Chi- 
cago’seye. Had that Nottingham man 
had only one-tenth of the gardening 
knowledge of the American he would 
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have printed a whole chapter from the 
Bible on that hillside, instead of simply a 
proverb, but thanks to his inexperience 
our credit is yet safe. Why, it isn’t so 
many years ago that we read, or tried to 
read, rather, the ‘‘Rulesand Regulations”’ 
ofa public garden printed with plants in 
a big flower bed, and that too near the 
‘Hub of the Universe’ in the U. S. A.! 
We deciphered this much, ‘Dogs and baby 
carriages not admitted,’ but with pride 
and much readiness the designer himself 
rattled off the rest to us. John, raise 
your whip, both home and foreign mis- 
sions need the lash, and useit. 


GRADING LAND. 


We are doing a good deal of grading at 
Schenley Park and may be ‘‘as we do it”’ 
may be suggestive to others, The land 
is uneven with many high steep banks, 
and the soil is very clayey, and often with 
much shale rock. To begin with, the sur- 
face soil is removed by scoops, carts or 
wagons to one side, so that when that 
piece of ground has been graded the good 
soil may be brought back upon it again. 
After removing the top soil we reduce the 
bumps into the holes, and fill up the de- 
pressions, carefully preserving the natural 
wave, roll or contour of the land, and in- 
sist upon easy, graceful lines, no matter 
how steep they have to be. It now hap- 
pens that we sometimes strike a vein or 
layer of the most uncouth kind of bluish 
or whitish clay, through which tree roots 
could not penetrate and water would 
hardly permeate; to leave this anyway 
near the surface would be unwise, so we 
pick it and cart it away to some dump or 
deep hole that needs filling, and replace 
with more congenial subsoil. All being 
evened over we spread a good co ting of 
manure over the subsoil and plow it 
under, and run a subsoil plowin the same 
furrow. This finished we harrow the 
land, and spread another layer of manure 
over it, andnowcart the surface soil back 
on to it again, and even it allover. This 


leaves the land in good tilth for anything. 
Many may urge that the manure should 
all be kept at the top or mixed in with 
the surface soil, and this would be good 
practice in the case of agricultural crops, 
and in the case of sandy or gravelly soil 
of any kind; but when it comes to clay 
ground that is being laid down perma- 
nently to trees or grass, we prefer manur- 
ing in the bottom for these reasons: Mix- 
ing the manure with the clay keeps the 
latter open and free to permeating roots, 
the subsoil so treated does not compact 
so hard as does that not so treated, it 
catches water more readily than firmer 
soil, and renders drouth less severe, and 
as it is all worked alike the drainage is 
much better and plant life surer than 
when only holes are dug for the trees and 
the surrounding ground is left hard. 

If necessary we can manure from the 
surface also. Land so treated, with an 
annual top-dressing of hard wood ashes 
and some plain chemical fertilizer should 
grow both trees and grass to most any- 
one’s satisfaction. 


SAND PILES AS PLAY GROUND FOR GHILDREN. 


Your Sunday-school suggestions, page 
298, will find an echo in eve'y reader’s 
heart, and in your position, to which you 
are not called in vain, vou will find many 
an opportunity to foster outdoor life for 
children and old. Haveyougot anysand 
heaps or gravel hills in your parks on the 
most frequented places, for the little ones 
to play in, with water near by to wet it, 
when they form their own imaginary 
structures? A plain stone coping around 
the sand to keep it in place, will make it 
nicer yet. 

KEEP OFF THE GRASS.—Pardon my sug- 
gestion but the large stretches of perfect 
lawn, with the public excluded from it, 
seems to me always as if it were unjust 
to have such rules, though reasonable 
care is certainly necessary. [There are 
no such “‘keep off the grass’’ rules in 
Schenley Park. Except in among the 


flower beds in front of the great conserv- 
atory, the public can walk where it 
pleases; and as gravel walks give easy 
access to all of the flower beds there is no 
excuse in this instance for walking on the 


sod there.—Ep. | W. SELIGER. 
Conn. 





The Fruit Garden. 











GARE OF FRUIT TREES IN SUMMER, 


An orchardist who loves his business, 
or who expects to draw an _ net income 
from it, must see his trees and examine 
them carefully as often as once a week. A 
good deal of mischief may occur in anv 
orchard in less time than that, and if I 
were to base my advice solelyon my own 
practice I should double this frequency. 
One who knows how and is accustomed 
to the work, would not necessarily stop 
longer at a tree than is required fora 
comprehensive glance onall sides. During 
the web-worm season, which embraces 
about a month after leafage, a daily 
observation is not too much to give and 
the observer should carry a wire brushon 
a pole with which to twist off the nests 
and destroy their contents. This work 
must be done early, or late, or both, as 
during the warmer portions of the day 
the worms are dispersed through the 
trees at their work of destruction. © 

Another job, which requires equally 
close attenion, is the inspection of the 
state of the bark as regards bark-lice, 
which can only be destroyed before the 
spring brood has ceased moving about, 
and has fastened itself to the bark. 

Pruning is always in order in an 
orchard; and if rightly managed by “rub- 
bing out,” and the use of thelong-handled 
pruner, but little use of the saw will be 
required. This pruner does away with 
the use of the saw upon all branches less 
than an inch in diameter; and when 
proper care is used there will be few to 
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exceed that size. The frequent washing 
of the bark with weak lve, using a swab, 
or brush, should never be neglected. 

In my younger orchards Iam growing 
gooseberries and currants between the 
trees in the rows. This makes such an 
orchard pay, almost from the start. In 
addition to this, we grow bush beans be- 
tween the orchard rows. The proceeds 
of this crop about pays forallthe manure 
required, not only for itself, but for the 
fruit trees; though I buy allI can get. I 
also carry ona dairy farm in connection 
with my orchards; breeding Jerseys and 
selling both young stock and cows as 
well as butter. This pays in itself; but 
would be carried on for the manure alone 
on the orchards. I began orcharding 30 
years ago in this elevated section of 
Northern Vermont; but had only a 
moderate degree of success until the 
Russian apples, pears, plums and cherries 
were imported, some ten years since. 
They are proving an entire success, and 
with these and our native seedlings, we 
hardly find occasioa to envy our friends 
of southern New England and New York. 

Newport, Vt. T. H. Hoskins. 








The Vegetable Garden. 








VEGETABLES. 


I growa large assortment of vegetables 
and they must be of the finest quality. 
The asparagus I have is Conover's 
Colossal, and I grow it in rows 5 feet 
apart. After removing the winter cover- 
ing from the beds and they get dry onthe 
surface, we rub them over with a wooden 
rake to break the surface crust. During 
the cutting season—till the end «-f June— 
every stem is cut,—the smaller ones are 
pulled out; this p-events the asparagus 
beetles finding an early feeding ground in 
this yard. After cutting over the old 
stems in the fall we clean “the ground and 
fork in a heavy coating of rotted manure 
into 1t, and then cover the rows witha 
good thickness of seaweed. 


In the way of bush beans we sow Mo- 
hawk for green snaps, and Henderson’s 
bush Lima for shelled beans, in single 
rows, and keep on sowing in succession, 
the Mohawk till the end of August, and 
the dwarf Lima till the middle of July. 
Dreer’s improved Lima is what I use in 
hi Is for poles. 

I grew Jersey Wakefield for early cab- 
bage, Winningsta lt to succeed it; for 
winter use we restrict ourselves to the 
Drumhe d Savoy. 

The dark red Egyptian is my favorite 
beet; sow in rows, and make two suc- 
cessional sowings vet, one now and an- 
other last week of this month. 


The Early Horn and half-long, stump- 
rooted carrots are what we sow, making 
two sowings a season of the latter. 


In the way of cauliflower I plant snow- 
ball and Half Early Paris. Make first 
sowing about the end of January in flats 
in the greenhouse; prick them off into 
other flats, and grow on, gradually har- 
dening them off, and plant them out as 
soon as the weather gets settled enough 
in spring. Sow again now outside fur 
winter use. 

I grow White Plume, Major Clark and 
Pink Plume celeries. Sow them ina cold 
frame in April, and prick them off, then 
plant them out in single rows in shallow 
trenches 5 feet apart. Bank up well and 
after sharp frost fill between the ridges 
with tree leaves, and cover all over with 


salt hay. Treated in this way I get good 
celery till the end of March. 

As revards corn I grow Crosby’s Early, 
Moore's Concord, Squantum in succes- 
sion. 

Tailby’s Hybrid cucumber 
one I grow outside. 

The New York Purpleegg-plant is what 
I grow; the plants are three feet apart 
cach way. 

Kohl-Rabi, sow it in 2 feet apart rows, 
and ‘thin out the young plants 18 inches 
from each other. 

Of American flag leek we sow a short 
row, then lift and transplant the seed- 
lings 6 to 8 inches apart in shallow 
trenches; set the plants deep and draw 
the earth to them as required. Cover 
with leaves and salt hay in winter to 
allow of the leeks being got at when 
wanted. 

Boston Market is my early lettuce; we 
grow Trianon Cos and Hanson for sum- 
mer. We transplant all our spring sown 
lettuces; but for summer lettuce we sow 
in rows, thinning the piants in the row 
and letting them head there. 

Our best muskmelon is Emerald Gem, 
and it is afinecropper. We grow itin 
hills 5 feet apart. 

We sow Prizetaker onions in flats in 
February or notbeds in March, and when 
properly hardened oft and the ground’ is 


SEAWANHAKA 


is the only 


ready translant them into rows a foot 
apart and 5 or Ginches asunder. Asa 
seed onion I sow White Globe in 1 foot 
apart rows in April. 

We have the Hollow Crown parsnip 
and sow it in rows 18 inches apart, and 
thin the plants 6 or 8 inches in the rows. 
Leave the bulk of them in the ground 
over winter, covering them with leaves 
or litter so that we may dig them when 
we want to. 


Use Champion Moss Curled parsley; 
sow it early in spring in drills for summer 
use, and in summer for winter and spring. 
Cover securely in winter. 


In the way of peas I have Early Dexter, 
Premium Gem, McLean’s Advancer, Strat- 
agem, Championof England and Sander’s 
Marrow in succession. Sow in single 
rows 5 feet apart with a row of bush 
beans, spinach, or lettuces between the 
rows. 

Sweet Mountain is my pepper. 

For radish we use Earliest Erfurt and 
French Breakfast, and sow them thinly, 
broadcast, and in weekly succession. 

Viroflay spinach is what we have in 
summer, with some New Zealand spinach 
for hot, dry weather, and Round Thick- 
leaved tor winter. The last should be 
covered. 

[CONTINUED PAGE 318.] 


GREENHOUSES, 


OYSTER BAY, Queens Co., NEW YORK. 


i. VWiES OEE heuer 


ACALYPHA MACAFEEANA-— Splendid for mass- 
ing in sunny Situations; foliage a rich bronzy 
red color; height about 2 feet; of rapid growth. 
Plants from 2%-inch pots, 15 cts. each; 
$1.50 per dozen. 

MUSA ENSETE (Abyssinian Banaua)—Of this 
we have a fine lot of specimen plants, up to 10 
feet high; unexcelled for Tropical decoration 


of Lawus or Parks. Prices on application. 





STROBILANTHES DYERIANUS — A beautiful 
plant of recent introduction, with iridescent 
foliage; sure to please either when planted 
singly, orin masses. 20c. each; $2 per doz. 

SWAINSONA GALEGIFOLIA ALBA—A specially 
fine lot of these free blooming plants, from 
6-inch pots, in bud and bloom. 50 cts. each; 
$5.00 per dozen. 


ALSO — 


ROSES, BEDDING and ORNAMENTAL PLANTS, NURSERY STOCK 
and SEEDS OF ALL KINDS. 
pes All our stock is in fine condition and sure to please you. 
A TRIAL ORDER RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. 





PAINESVILLE, LAKE CO., OHIO. 


WI. L. SWAN, Proprietor. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 





order from. 


occupy the most favorable location between the oceans 
for the production of healthy nursery stock, extending 
one and a half miles along the banks of Lake Erie. It 
_ 1s conceded that their facilities are unsurpassed and that 

there is no better place in the United States for nursery- 
men and florists to sort up, dealers to pack or planters to 
The aim of the Storrs & Harrison Co. be- 





ing “to carry a full, complete line of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
Buibs, Greenhouse Plants, Etc. Their annual production of Roses exceeds three 
quarters of a million and their budding of Peach last season was 939,122, other fruits 


are grown in proportion. 


respondence and personal inspection solicited. 
Address as above, box 308 


acres, 29 greenhouses. 


Can supply hundreds of car loads of Ornamentals, 


Cor- 


Catalogues free. 43rd year, 1000 


Andorra Nurseries 


WILLIAM WARNER HARPER, Ilanager, 


Chestnut Hill, PHILA., PA. 


90 Acres of MQUEER OAT Trees, Shrubs, Roses and Fruit 


LARGE 


SPECIALTIES: 


“Specimen Ornamental Trees, 


Hardy Rhododendrons and Azaleas. 


When writing mention Gardening. 
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NO HOAX 
About this Bargain. 
20 CHOICE 20 


OHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Delivered free by mail by 
ONE DOLLAR 


One each of the following: 


Ermenilda Georgiana Bramhall 
Geo. 8. Conover Gold Dust 

Harry Balsley Her Majesty 

Ivory J. EH. Lager, 


Louis Boehmer 


Lady Playfair 
Mme. F. Bergman 


Maj. Bonnaffon 


Marion Henderson Minerva 
Mrs. Jerome Jones Nemesis 
Niveus Oakland 
The Queen Wm. Seward 


This superb collection are of easy culture, most 
pleasing colors and consist of Early, Mid-season and 
Late. thus covering the entire tlowering season. If 
there are any varieties not wanted mention them and 
we will substitute other equally good ones. 


Nathan Smith & Son, 
ADRIAN, MICH. 


BLOOMINGTON (Phoenix) NURSERY. .. . 
600 Acres. Thirteen Greenhouses. 


Trees «Plants 


We offer a large and fine stock of every description 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Vines, Small Fruits, Hedge Plants, 
Fruit and Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced 
Catalogue mailed free. Established 1852. 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Suc. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Tl. 


1840. QLD COLONY NURSERIES, — 1896. 


Hardy Shrubs, Trees, Vines, Ever= 
greens and Perennials...... 


A large and fine stock of well-rooted plants, 
sown in a sandy loam. Good plants, best sizes 
or planting; very cheap. 

Priced Catalogue free on application. 


B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass. 


BARGAINS IN EL QWERS 


Send 10 cts. in stamps for 
Illustrated Catalogue. We beat the world. 


Box2, Cood & Reese Co., Springfield, O. 


IF 

YOU 

LIKE 
GARDENING 
PLEASE 
RECOPMPMEND 
IT TO 

YOUR 
FRIENDS. 





CATALOGUE FREE. 


LLLWANGER K BARRY 


flouN 
pee 


TREES 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Established over Half a Century ago. 


THE WATER GARDEN. ~<a 


Now is the time to plant all Hardy Aquatic and Sub-Aquatic plants. Our collection embraces 
the newest, choicest and best in cultivation, suitable for pond, lake or fountain-basin. Bamboos, 
Giant Reeds, Grasses and Hardy Perennials; also a grand collection of newly Imported Japanese 
Moutan Pzonies, magnificent for all styles of planting in Parks and Gardens. 


4@-DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR for 1896 describing everything mailed free to those interested. 


Hope NURSERES 
Ei 





Small Fruits, Grapes Shrubs, 
Roses, Evergreens, Hardy 
Plants. 


LARGEST AND CHOICEST COLLECTIONS IN AMERICA. 


New Catalogue, beautifully illustrated. ree to regular 
customers, to others 10c. for postage. 








fond of flowers (and who is 
not?), knowing little or noth- 
ing of the gardeners’ art, 
finds in this periodical con- 
stant guidance and instruc- 
tion conveyed in a popular 
form.”’—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Meehans’ 


nee 4 Monthly. 








“A magazine that those in- 













ZOD Nam terested in the subject of gar- 

af OP Laine ‘ dening cannot well afford to 
\ 7 ” y, 

THOMAS MEEAAN ie Michan s) be without.’’—Boston Herald, 











A twenty paged magazine of intelligent and practical Horticulture, Wild Flowers and kindred sub- 
jects. Illustrated with copper and wood engravings. Each issue contains a beautiful colored plate of 
a Wild Flower or Fern—engraved and printed by Prang & Co., expressly for this work. 

MEEHANS’ MONTHLY contains practical and general information on all horticultural subjects, the 
care and culture of trees, shrubs, hardy plants, fruits and vegetables. The chapters on Wild Flowers 
and Botany are written in such a simple form that the amateur has no difficulty in gleaning informa- 
tion on a subject that heretofore has only been open to the student of Botany. 

It is not a work catering to an idle hour and then to be thrown aside. As a volume for the library 
it is equal to the best works on botanical and general horticultural subjects, and as such, it has a value 
far beyond the usual monthly magazines. 


_ Subscription Price, $2.00 per year; #1.00 for 6 months. 
with Gardening for one year, for %3.50. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, Publishers, 
Box C. . . . . GERMANTOWN, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sample copies Free.2 In Club 
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I don’t use many squashes, but grow a 
little of Delicata and find it good both for 
summer and winter work. 

Ignotum and Stone tomatoes suit me 
very well. I plant them in 4 foot apart 
rows, and the plants 3 feet asunder in 
the rows. To each plant I put a stout 6 
foot high stake as for a dahlia, and to 
this tie up the tomato plants, one plant 
to each stick and only three shoots to 
each plant, all the other being cut away. 

White Egg turnip, also the Purple top 
White Globe are the ones I grow; sow 
them in rows. G. B. WINSLADE. 

Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Qe 


YOU 
APPRECIATE 


GARDENING 
WHY 
NOT 


PRESENT 
A YEARS 


SUBSCRIPTION 
TO 
OTHERS 


YOU 

KNOW 
WOULD 
APPRECIATE 
IT 

Er? 

ONCE 
FAMILIAR 
WITH 

ITS 

PXCEEE ENCE: 


HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 


We can supply any of the following books, postpaid, at the prices given: 


How To Grow Cur FLowers (Hunt). 
—The only book on the subject. Itisa 
thoroughly reliable work by an eminently 
successful practical florist. Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GREENHOvuSe CONSTRUCTION (Taft) —It 
tells the whole story about how to build, 
and heat a greenhouse, be it large or 
small, and that too ina plain, easily un- 
derstood, practical way. It has 118 
illustrations, $1.50. 

BULBS AND TUBEROUS ROOTED PLANTS 
(Allen).—Over 300 pages and 75 illustra- 
tions. A new work bya specialist in this 
line. Tells about lilies, cannas, dahlias, 
hyacinths, tulips; and allmanner of bulbs 
and how to grow them indoors and out- 
sides, summer and winter. $2.00. 

MusHrooms: How To Grow THEM 
(Falconer).—The only American book on 
the subject, 29 illustrations. Written by 
a practical mushroom grower who tells 
the whole story so tersely and plainly 
that a child can understand it. Thisbook 
has increased mushroom growing in this 
country three fold in three years. $1.50. 

Success IN MARKET GARDENING (Raw- 
son).—Written by one of the most promi- 
nent and successful market gardeners in 
the country, and who has the largest 
glasshouses for forcing vegetables for 
market in America. Outdoor and indoor 
crops are treated. Illustrated, $1.00. 

THE Rose (Ellwanger).—The standard 
work on roses in thiscountry and written 
from a field affording the widest experi- 
ence in practical knowledge and opportu- 
nities for comparison, and where every 
variety of rose ever introduced is or has 
been grown. $1.25. 

THE BIGGLE BERRY BOOK (Biggle).—A 
condensed treatise on theculture of straw- 
berries, raspberies, currants and goose- 
berries; with truthful coloredillustrations 
of 25 varieties of strawberries, 8 rasp- 
berries, 5 currants, and 5 gooseberries; 
35 illustrations in black and white; and 
portraits of 33 of the most noted berry 
growers all over the country. 50cts. 

THE PROPAGATION OF PLANTs (Fuller). 
—An illustrated book of about 350 pages. 
It tells us how to propagate all manner 
of plants, hardy and tender from an oak 
to a geranium, and describes every pro- 
cess—grafting, budding, cuttings, seed 
sowing, etc., with every manipulation 
pertaining to the subject It is the voice 
of practical experience, by one of the most 
brilliant horticulturists living. $1.50. 

Manvres (Sempers).—Over 200 pages; 
illustrated. It tells all about artificial, 
farmyard and other manures, what they 
are and what they are good for, the dif- 
ferent manures for the different crops and 
the different soils, how to apply them, 
and how much to use and all in sucha 
plain way that no one can misunderstand 
it. The author is an active, practical, 
horticultural chemist. 50 cents. 

DICTIONARY OF GARDENING (Nicholson). 
—An inimitable work. An encyclopedia 
of horticulture. It is the ready book of 
reference for all cultivated plants, includ- 
ing the most obscure genera and species 
as well as the most familiar. It is stand- 
ard authority onnomenclature. An Eng- 


lish work but as much appreciated here 
asin Europe. Four volumes. $20.00. 

THE GARDEN’s Story (Ellwanger).—A 
delightful book portraying the beauties 
and pleasures of gardening in the most 
fascinating style; itiseminently practical, 
and useful too, for the author loves, 
knows and grows the plants he writes 
about; and has a field for observation 
and practice second to none in the coun- 
try. Price $1.50. 

Fruits and Fruit Trees of America 
(Downing). $5.00. 

Fruit Garden (Barry). $2.00. 

Small Fruit Culturist (Fuller). $1.50. 

Gardening for Profit (Henderson). 


$2.00. 

Practical Floriculture (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

On the Rose (Parsons) $1.00. 


Truck Farming at the South (Oemler). 
$1.50. 


Window Flower Garden (Heinrich). 75c, 
Ornamental Gardening (Long). $2.00- 


ART Our OF Doors (Van Rensselaer) — 
Hints on good taste in gardening. $1 50. 


THE FLOWERS OF JAPAN and the Art of 
Floral Arrangement. Colored and plain 
plates. (Conder.) $12 50. 


SWEET SCENTED FLOWERS AND FRA- 
GRANT LEAVES (McDonald). A very in- 
teresting subject handled in a popular 
and masterly way. $1.50. 


BoTanicaL DICTIONARY (Paxton). His- 
tory and culture of plants known in gar- 
dens. New and enlarged edition, $7.20. 

THE WILD GARDEN (Robinson). How 
to make alloutdoors beautiful, more espe- 
cially the wilder and rougher parts of the 
grounds about our homes, by the great- 
est master in that art. Splendidly illu - 
trated from life. $4.80. 

How tro KNow THE WILD FLOWERS 
(Dana). Guide to the names, haunts and 
habits of our common Wild Flowers. 
Illustrated. $1.75. 

ACCORDING TO SEASON (Dana).—Talks 
aout the Flowers in the order of their 
appearance in the woods or fields. $0.75. 

THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN (Robin- 
son).—This is the best book on outdoor 
ornamental gardening extant. It deals 
with hardy flowers of all kinds, and tells 
us how to grow them and how to plant 
them to secure the most perfect growth 
and charming results; it enumerates and 
describes most every plant of the kind 
worth growing; it has 832 pages and 
many hundreds of illustrations. Its 
author is the greatest master in orna- 
mental gardening who ever lived. Price 
$6.00. 

PLANT BREEDING (Prof. Bailey).—Deals 
with variation in and crossing of plants, 
and the origin of garden varieties, etc., 
293 pages. $1.00. 

THE HorticuLTurist’s RuLE-Book 
(Prof. Bailey).—A compendium of useful 
information for all interested in fruit, 
vegetable or flower growing. 302 pages. 
75 cents. 

Tue Sort (Prof. King).—Its nature, 
relations and fundamental principles of 
management, 303 pages. 75 cents, 


We are prepared to furnish any other book on any horticultural subject. 
Please mention what you wish to get in this line. 


_. THE GARDENING 6O., Monon Building. Chicago. 





ARDY ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, VINES, EVER- The auest cenerai assortment of Hardy Orns 
GREENS, AND HARDY HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS, itiustrated descriptive catalogue on applioe- 
tion. Plans and estimates furnished. Send your list of needs for special rates. 


| THE READING NURSERY, JACOB WW. MANNING, Proprietor, READING, MASS. 
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JOHN C. MONINGER CO. 


Cypress 


WRITE 
Green-House 
ve Construction 
se Material. 


Hawthorne Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


When writing mention Gardening. 





IF YOU 

LIKE 
GARDENING 
PLEASE 
RECOMMEND 
IT TO 

YOUR 
FRIENDS. 





VALVES, 


FITTINGS 
AND 
VENTILATING 
APPARATUS. 
\ 0: 
COLDWELL- 
WILCOX CoO., 
Newburgh, N. Y. 














PLEASE 
MENTION 
GARDENING 


WHEN 
WRITING 

TO 
ADVERTISERS. 





HITCHINGS & CO. 


Established 50 Years. 


Horticultural Architects and Builders 


And Largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 







— 
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The Higest Award Received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse 
Construction and Heating Appratus. 


Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palm Houses, etc., erected complete with our Patent 
ron Frame Construction. 


SEND FOUR CENTS FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES. 


233 Mercer Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
H. M1. HOOKER COPIPANY, 


f 57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO. 


GLASS FOR GREENHOUSES. —a_ 


Plate, Window and Art Glass, Paints, Oils, Etc. 


Burpee’s Seeds 


.......ARE THE BEST THAT GROW....... 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 
Announcement to Florists.__.——__,. 


We desire to announce the dissolution of the firm of Sipfie, Dopffel & Co.. and to introduce to the trade 
its successor, THE SYRACUSE POTTERY CoO., which will be under the management of William Dopffel 
and Conrad Breitschwerth. The business will be conducted as heretofore, except on a larger scale to 
meet the growing demand for our goods. We have accordingly enlarged our plant and capacity, and with 
unsurpassed facilities are now prepared to fill the largest order on short notice. Our latest improved 
machines are turning out the best and most serviceable flower pots in the market, and assuring you of 
oe intention to lead in further improvements, we solicit a continuance of your patronage in the belief 
hat we can supply just what Is needed at a price and in a manner satisfactory to all. 
Send for price list and samples, and we know you willl give usanorder. ....... 


SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., Office 403 N. Salina St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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ALEXANDER WEPT 


For other worlds to conquer. Alex should have 
_ changed his name, got a new tin sword and taken 
| another whack atthis same old world. That's the 
| way some fence men do, but the PAGE conquests 
| cause no weeping on either side anda ‘‘return en- 
gagement”’ is always welcome. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


ORCHIDS. & 


12 Best free growing aa profuse flow- 
ering Orchids for amateurs, for $10.00. 
WI. MATHEWS, Utica, N. Y. 


PLEASE MENTION GARDENING. 




















EMERSON 


Mil 2 Hi 
PATENT BINDER (3h) 2=: 
"A FILE MN = 
And Permanent i 





When you write an 
advertiser please state 
that you saw the adv. 
in GARDENING. 


Binding for Music, Mt 
yr men eae a 
of Goods, Samples |hii 
i, of Fabries, etc Than 
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DON’T buy worthless nursery 


stock and WASTE many years of 
VALUABLE TIME waiting results 


and finally lose your MONEY. 
But send to the 


OON 


Company who have the 


FINEST NURSERY STOCK 


at Reasonable Prices. 
New Catalog for 1896. Send for one. Free. 
Estimates furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


THE WM. H. MOON COMPANY, Morrisville, Pa. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


FLOWER POTS. 


STANDARD 


You will make a mistake if you place your 
orders for flower pots this Spring without 
first receiving our estimates for same. 

Our plant is now the Largest in the World. 
Our stock unlimited. Our goods equaled 
by none. 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 
North Cambridge, Mass. 


The Originators of the onlay Flower Pots. 
Our capacity now is 


12,000,000 Standard Flower Pots 


TER YEAR. A full line of Bulb Pans. 
Send for price list. 
THE WHILLDIN POTTERY COMPANY, 


713 to 719 Wharton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BRANCH WAREHOUSES: 
Kearney & Westside Aves., Jersey City, N. J. 
Jackson Ave. & Pearson St., Long Island City. N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA Flower and Tree 
Seeds, CALLA and FREESIA BULBS. 
Headquarters for Pampas Plumes. Send for prices. 
Germain Fruit Co., Seed Merchants, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Celery Plants, $1.60 per 1000; large 


lots cheaper. Best 
varieties, lightly packed, and satisfaction guar- 
anteed, ‘Celery Culture’’ with all 5,000 orders. 


G. VAN BOCHOVE & BRO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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PLEASE 
RECOMMEND 
by 
TO 
YOUR 
FRIENDS. 





LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
Horticultural Architects <® Builders, 


STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING ENGINEERS. 


Plans and estimates furnished on application. . . .« e« «. 


° LS . . . 





Largest builders of Greenhouse Structures. Six highest Awards at the World’s Fair. 
s2"Send Four Cents Postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


LORD & BURNH AM c 3 Architectural Office, 


160 FIFTH AVE.,, cor. 21st St.. 
Factory: Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. NEW YORK CITY. 
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YOU KNOW 


that plants can’t breathe dusty soot- 
laden gaseous air and’be healthy. The 


“Little Giant” Hot Water Heater 


sends forth clean, pure heat. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


American Botler Company 


NEW YORK: 94 Center St. CHICAGO: 84 Lake St. wens the World." ¢ 
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Planting plansand specifica- 
tions furnished and visits for j 
( consultation made, References ! 
| and full information on inquiry. | 
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$2.00 A YEAR. 
24 NUMBERS. 


SINGLE Copy 
10 CENTS. 


No. 93. 











A HEDGE OF MME. PLANTIER ROSES. 








Roses. 








‘NOTES ON ROSES. 


This hedge of Madame Plantier roses 
has been planted four years and it is now 
over six feet high and as much through; 
when it was in flower it was one of the 
finest sights we had in the garden. The 
bushes were completely hidden with 
flower, so abundantly did it bloom. It 
gets very little care. In early spring the 
long shoots are shortened in a little and 
that is the only pruning it gets aside from 
taking out the dead wood. This rose is 
seldom troubled by insects; the rose slugs 
don’t trouble it much, and as a hedge 
rose it is one of the best we have, and it 
is easy to grow. ; 

Climbing Jules Margottin is another 
good rose that does well here; it flowers 
very freely. We treat it as.a bush rose 


and it does nicely in this way. Next 
spring we are to plant a hedge of it, to be 
a companion to Madame Plantier. 

Rosa setigera (prairie rose) is now in 
nice flower; it is a good, strong growing 
species. We also teach this rose to grow 
in a bush form, and how it does flower! 
and coming in after the H. P. roses have 
done blooming, one can scarcely do with- 
out a few of it asit prolongs the season 
of roses so well. 

Rosa Carolina is now in good flower; 


it is another fine single rose and also a 


native; after its blooms are past a nice 
crop of crimson heps appear. 

Rosa rubrifolia (red leaved rose) is a 
beautiful species with deep purple foliage 


_and red flowers, followed by scarlet fruits 


which hang on the plants nearly all 


_ winter. 


Gloire de Dijon proves quite hardy here 
trained on the south side of the little cot- 


_tage and it grows fine and sends up 


shoots twelve feet long in a season; what 


.a lovely rose it is! 


Crimson Rambler does well with us and 
winters nicely; one of the oddest things 
about this rose is that after the bloom 
partly fades buds forminthe cent r of the 
flower and open nicely. I have never be- 
fore seen this spoken of in any garden 
paper. I enclose a few flowers to show 
you how it is, and this occurs in mostly 
all of the blooms. 

Baltimore Belle, Queen of the Prairies, 
and a number of the other climbing sorts 
all do well here and flower beautifully. 
The Dawson rose grows and blooms 
finely andso does Wichuraiana. We grow 
a lot of these half-climbing roses in bush 
form, planting them close together and 
letting them run all through one another, 
forming a tangle, and in this way they do 
well, and such a lot of flower you can get 
in this way! 

The rugosa roses also do finely here, 
and give alot of flowers and plenty of 
berries; for growingin amass as we grow 
it here it shows off in fine style. 

Of the H. P. roses we grow about sixty- 
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five varieties; last spring we planted five 
hundred of them of all the newest sorts 
and the best old ones. Mrs. John Laing 
stands at the top as a pink rose, growing 
and blooming freely. Captain Christy is 
the best flesh-colored one we have and it 
is a very free flowerer. ‘ 

For these new roses we prepared special 
beds. Last fall we dug out the sandy 
soil (2 feet deep) and filled in with good 
soil; we carted a big heap together and 
mixed it up with good old cow manure, 
oneload of manure to three of soil, we 
also added several bags ot wood ashes 
and a lot of crushed bones. The pile was 
turned over twice, then carted to the beds, 
23 loads of it and this is what we are 
now growing the roses in. 

Some may think that this is a lot of 
work, but it was the only thing that 
could be done, as our sandy soil of itself 
won’t grow very good H. P. roses. We 
have just finished making another garden 
which is intended for roses to be planted 
next spring, and which will hold about 
1,000 more plants. We also planted last 
spring 150 H. T. roses in a prepared bed; 
we will cover these with a frame next 
winter, as they won’t prove hardy. The 
tea roses will be treated in the same way; 
these do nicely here and gives lots of 
bloom, 

In the polyantha class we graw a num- 
ber, and they all do well and bloom freely. 
Clothilde Soupert is one of the best. 
These roses bloom all summer long; the 
flowers are not very large, but as they 
come in clusters that makes up for it. 

Mahwah, N. J. DAVID FRASER. | 

[Our illustration of the hedge row of 
Madame Plantier rose is engraved from 
a photograph Mrs. John Mayer had 
taken for GARDENING last (’95) summer. 
This season, now that the rose is o'der, 
bigger and bushier we are informed that 
it was fuller in body and much more 
floriferous than it was a year ago. We 
look upon Madame Plantier as the most 
indispensable of all of our white roses, 
and it is very hardy, and makes both a 
fine dwarf border rose or hedge; but let 
no one get possessed of an idea that it 
will bloom after midsummer, for it won’t. 
—Ep.] 


THE ROSES GET WINTER-KILLED. 


My place borders Long Island Sound, 
but I cannot get my roses to keep their 
bearing wood over winter no matter 
what with or how I protect them. I 
have tied straw around them, and mulched 
them with leaves and manure, and yet I 
don’t get good blooms from them. I 
thought of making beds the width of or- 
dinary frames, and putting frames and 
sashes over them in winter, keeping them 
there till into April when the good weather 
set in, but not putting them on till winter 
weather came on. Magna Charta, Bar- 
oness Rothschild, Mabel Morrison, Gen- 
eral Jacqueminot, and the like, are the 
varieties I am desirous of growing. 

Jest 


Roses did well with us on Long Island, 
and we got good wood and fine blossoms. 
Our first care was new ground, that is 
to plant roses in ground not before occu- 
pied by them, be it sandy or loamy; the 
land was unfastened deep and manured 
well. Shelter was a prime consideration. 
Rose bushes open to the full sweep of the 
piercing, raw, northwest winds in winter 
are sure to suffer, especially towards 
spring. In new ground and a sheltered 
place we had very little trouble with the 
wood getting killed back in winter, and 
if it did get killed it was only part way 
down and not so far back as we would 


cut it in April when we pruned it; indeed 
if the lower eyes are plump and sound, 
cutting back the bushes is a good thing 
all round. We let the bushes stand erect 
in the rows, then say about Dec. 1, 
mulched the beds all over with several 
inches deep of strawy manure. In the 
case of tea, Bourbonand other doubtfully 
hardy roses, we laid them down, pegging 
them in place, on their sides and length- 
wise in the rows in November, and about 
the first of December covered them all 
over with five or six inches deep of loam 
much as one would fig trees, or raspberry 
or grapevine canes. This kept them well. 
Hybrid perpetual roses buried with loam 
in the same way would also live through 
the winter unhurt. Carefully observe not 
to cover up your plants too soon, for it 
isn’t the cold before Christmas that in- 
jures them, but the severe weather and 
sudden changes after the new year, espe- 
cially after the middleof February. Don’t 
stay too long in spring before uncovering, 
but be very careful not to uncover too 
soon; better uncover a little one week, 
and a little more next week than do it 
all at once. 


ROSES AT SALT LAKE GITY, UTAH. 


As I seldom see any items from this sec- 
tion, I thought I would furnish a few 
notes. [Very glad to hear from you.— 
Ep.| First, then, let me express my ap- 
preciation of GARDENING. I have taken 
at some time or other nearly all of the 
American publications of asimilar nature, 
but none has pleased me as well as Gar- 
DENING. It is so free from sectionalism, 
the matter being of such a general nature 
that it interests all classes and particu- 
larly amateurs—the very ones who need 
its assistance. 


Well, to come down to the matter on 
my mind, roses. Although they have 
been and are still very plentiful, and some 
have been very fine, vet this is a bad year 
for them. We had cold, very wet weather 
so late, and then it got very hot so sud- 
denly that it was very trying. For in- 
stance, Earl of Dufferin, which was superb 
a year ago, is almost a failure this spring. 
The color is dead, and the blooms refuse 
to open. To have first-class blooms from 
this rose, the buds should be thinned out 
considerably. 


Madame Plantier, always good, has 
been very fine and prolific. General ‘‘Jack,”’ 
while the color has been hurt some, was 
very free and generally very fine. Paul 
Neyron and Anne de Diesbach are both 
splendid and always have been with me. 
Pierre Notting is not satisfactory in 
spring, but sometimes has a few very fine 
blooms in fall. Fisher Holmes has been 
splendid, also Jean Liabaud and Marshall 
P. Wilder, but I think Lady Helen Stewart 
and Marie Baumann have been the finest 
crimsons I have had this spring, both be- 
ing exceptionally free and bright. Bar- 
oness Rothschild is always fine, one 
bloom with attendant foliage being a 
charming bouquet, and Merveille de Lyon 
is very Similar, but nearly white. Mar- 
guerite de St. Amand is always beauti- 
ful, so is Mme. Gabriel Luizet, and Mrs. 
Jno. Laing is in the very front rank. But 
La France and Mme. Caroline Testout 
are without peers as pink roses in this 
climate, and Kaiserin Augusta Victoria 
as a white (orlemon). A few buds of La 
France and Kaiserin Augusta Victoria 
make the most beautiful bouquet imagin- 
able. Augusta Victoria is perfectly hardy 
here. In fact most tea roses are hardy, 
dying down to the roots, but shooting up 
with vigor in the spring. 

What acharming bud is that of Eugenie 


Verdier. Mme. Georges Bruant is contin- 
uouslyin bloom. Crimson Rambler seems 
to be a failure here, leaves turn yellow, 
buds die before they open. My neighbors 
make the same complaint. I have not 
yet seen it in bloom, although I have pur- 
chased a number of plants. Meteor is 
fine at some seasons but net always. 
There are others I might mention, but 
these are the best. ALLDRIDGE. 


MOSS ROSBS. 


I append a list of a dozen varieties 
which I consider worth: cultivating. I 
have placed them in their order of merit, 
so that if only onecanbe grown it should 
be the first named, and so on. 

ComMon PiNnK.—Buds are beautifully 
mossed. 

BLANCHE MoreEaAvu.—Fine paper white, 
the moss-like growth being of a peculiar 
dark green color, forming a beautiful con- 
trast to the white flowers. 

LitrLeE Gem has flowers of a deep pink 
color and very small; the tiny buds are 
freely produced and are very mossy, It 
is a splendid variety for pot culture. 

CRESTED.—A clear rose color, the 
flowers being enveloped in a peculiar 
parsley-like growth of a very striking 
appearance. 

WuHite Batu.—An old favorite and in 
some respects the best white, but not 
quite so vigorous as Blanche Moreau. 

CELINA.—Rich crimson, well mossed 
and produced in panicles of eight or nine 
blooms each. 

COMTESSE DE Murinais.—White, shaded 
pink, very showy and free, each shoot 
crowned with panicles of blooms eight or 
nine in number, well thrown out from 
the stem. 

SALET.—Blush-pink, with a deep rose 
center, large and free. 

Mme. Wm. PavuL.—Bright rose, free 
blooming, and themost perpetual of any. 

CRIMSON GLOBE —Quite a new depart- 
ure in moss roses, the flower being of 
almost exhibition size, of a rich crimson 
color, and buds well mossed. 

LANEI.—Deep rose, almost crimson, and 
buds fairly well mossed. 

GLOIRE DES MovssEusEs.—Beautiful 
blush-pink; large and full, 

Mme. Epovuarp Ory.—Rosy carmine, 
large and well mossed.—The Garden. 








Trees and Shrubs. 








LABURNUMS. WHY DON’T THBY BLOOM? 


C. M., Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, 
writes: ‘‘We have a pair of laburnum 
trees which do not bloom, though one of 
them had a very few blooms on it a year 
or two ago, proving that it is not the 
sex of the tree which prevents. Can you 
suggest the cause or a remedy?” 

Ans. Sex in plants has very little to do 
with their blooming properties, for 
instance a male holly tree, although it 
never bears a berry, will be covered with 
flowers, in fact more so than the female 
one. Or take the ailantus tree; the male 
one is the ill-smelling one, and we all 
know how profusely it blooms, just as 
freely as the seed bearing or female one. 
Take pine or yew trees that have male 
and female flowers on the same plant, the 
male flowers are always the most numer- 
ous, and the same is the case in the lesser 
plants in which the male and female 
flowers are distinct, there are always 
more male than female blossoms, for 
instance see cucumbers or begonias. But 
the laburnum doesn’t belong to the above 
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MAGNOLIA CONSPICUA 





sets of plants, there are neither distinct 
male nor female plants of it, nor male or 
female flowers in the same plants, each 
flower is perfect in itself. So that has 
nothing to do with the non-flowering of 
your laburnums, and what has we, not 
knowing theexact condition of the plants 
and their surroundings, cannot tell, but 
we will suggest a few salient points. 


The laburnum is perfectly hardy but it 
should have deep moist ground to grow 
in and shelter from sweeping winds and 
scorching sunshine, in your locality an 
eastern or northern slope or aspect pro- 
vided it is sheltered from sweeping winds 
should suit it well. Don’t let it be shaded 
overhead or in front, don’t disturb its 
its roots, that is don’t dig about or over 
them. If over-luxuriance is the matter 
with them, dig a deep narrow trench 
around them, a few feet away from the 
bole, to shorten in the roots and set the 
trees to forming flower buds rather than 
wood buds, and doit now. Don’t prune 
them in winter and the less pruning you 
do to them the better; but if they must 
have some pruning to keep them in shape 
doitnow. Although the laburnum likes 
acool moistish soil, like the mountain 
ash, the soil should be well drained such 
as we get on a slope more than in level 
bottom land. 


OAK TREES AND SOALE. 


J. H. S., St. Joseph, Mo, writes: ‘‘I 
send you by express some leaves from my 


oak trees. The leaves and stems are con- 
stantly falling off and it seems to be due 
to the small round foreign substances 
which you will find adhering both to the 
leaves andtwigs. I hadthe same trouble 
last year but to a less extent, and I am 
afraid serious consequences will result 
unless we can get an efficient remedy.”’ 
The twigs sent are very badly infested 
with scale insects. Ifthe trees are large 
it will be almost impossible to rid them 
of the vermin. Kerosene emulsion is 
about as good and safe an insecticide to 
use as any. In the early spring before 
the wood buds burstspray with a strong 
emulsion; when the buds are bursting 
spray again usinga weakeremulsion, and 
again about a fortnight later. This is to 
reach the young scales when they emerge 
from under the old parent shell; they are 
easier killed then than at any other time. 
Kerosene emulsion, ordinary strength, 
applied now and once or twice between 
now and fall should destroy many of the 
scales. In the winter season the rough 
bark of the trees may be painted with a 
solution of kerosene, say one-half kero- 
sene and one-half skimmed milk, and the 
little twigs with one-fourth kerosene and 
three-fourths milk, but this strength 
would ruin bursting buds or foliage, so 
must not be used in summer. But in 
winter the old scaleshell forms an almost 
impervious barrier to the kerosene, so 
that the main dependence lies in killing 
the scales as they hatch and begin to 
spread out from the mother shells. 


KEROSENE EMULSION.—As regards how 
to make it we quote as follows from a 
W. Va., Experiment Station bulletin (43) 
just to hand: 

“Soft soap, 1 quart, or hard soap, % 
pound; 2 quarts hot water; 1 pint of 
kerosene. Stir until thoroughly mixed; 
then dilute with water, using one part of 
the emulsion to three or four of the water. 
The most satisfactory way of making an 
emulsion is to use a force pump for 
mixing, pumping the water back into the 
receptacleseveral times. Another method 
is to use hard soap, % pound; boiling 
water, 1 gallon; kerosene, 2 gallons. 
Churn or pump the ingredients thor- 
oughly for fifteen minutes. Dilute ten 
times when using. 

“KEROSENE AND MILK EMULSION —Sour 
milk, 1 gallon; kerosene oil, 2 gallons; 
warm to blood heat and mix thoroughly. 
Dilute ten times with water and use asa 
dip or spray.” 

Skimmed milk is almost as good as 

soar milk and is what we generally use. 
Kerosene mixes readily with milk but not 
with water, hence why we use milk. 
_A LYE WAsH is also an excellent thing 
for killing scaleinsects on trees, especially 
on the bark of stems and branches; as 
regards how to make it we quote from 
the same bulletin: ‘One pound concen- 
trated lye or potash 114 pounds to three 
gallons of water. This may be applied 
to branches of trees witha brush as a 
remedy for bark lice.’’ 


THE YULAN MAGNOLIA. 
(Magnolia conspicua.) 


Perhaps among hardy Japanese and 
Chinese magnolias this is the widest 
known and most prized of all, bothin 
this country and Europe. Over forty 
years ago there stood on the grounds of 
the late A. J. Downing, Newburgh, N. Y., 
a magnificent specimen of this tree, per- 
haps it may be there yet. So attractive 
was this grand tree when in bloom that 
travellers on the Hudson were enchanted 
by its beauty, many of whom could not 
understand what tree it could be. Itisa 
very early and profuse bloomer, of the 
purest white, with a strong peculiar tra- 
grance. The specimen herewith shown is 
growing in my nursery here and is 18 feet 
high. JOHN SAUL. 

Washington, D.C. 

A very pretty tree of the Yulan magno- 
lia as grown at Dosoris was shown in 
GARDENING, May 15, ’94, page 289, and 
a pretty full reference is given there to 
garden magnolias in general. In that 
article we credited several species to 
Japan, for instance Magnolia obovata, 
M. Watsoni, M. parviflora, and M. stel- 
lata, but now comes Prof. Sargent in his 
‘Forest Flora of Japan’ and tells us that 
these are found in Japan only as garden 
plants, and that they properly belong to 
China or Corea. In Japan there are only 
three magnolias that are indisputably 
native of that country, they are Magno- 
lia hypoleuca, a timber tree from the 
‘damp rich forests which cover the low 
rolling hills of Yezo.’’ There are some 
fine specimens of it in cultivation in this 
country, and probably the finest is that 
of Dosoris. Magnolia Kobus, often 
known in gardens as M. Thurberi ‘‘is ex- 
ceedingly common.in the forests that 
clothe the hills in the neighborhood of 
Sapparo.”’ Although a vigorous and 
handsome tree in our gardens it doesn’t 
take a. front rank among ‘‘flowering”’ 
magnolias, for its blossoms are smallish 
and not very numerously produced. The 
third species is Magnolia salicifolia.”’ On 
Mount Hakkoda it is a common plant 
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about 2,000 feet to 3,000 feet above sea 
level. It is not in cultivation so far as 
we know, except a few little seedlings at 
the Arnold Arboretum.”’ 

But don’t let these rare plants bother 
you, nor the country in which they are 
indigenous, if you want a beautiful mag- 
nolia and one that will live and do well 
in your garden try the Yulan magnolia, 
the subject of our illustration. You can 
buy it from most any prominent nursery- 
man. In rigorous localities where it isn’t 
hardy get Magnolia hypoleucaand try it. 


Ai HEDGE PLANT. 


Within the past few years our people 
have built a church and a parsonage on 
the same plot of ground, It is at theedge 
of a village and extends 200x250 feet 
along the publicroad. We need a fence 
along the road. There are not many 
cattle to be kept out, but some pass 
every day during the summer. We have 
been thinking of a hedge. We would not 
care to have anything of rampant 
growth. As thereis a row of Norway 
spruce for a windbreak a short space 
inside the fence evergreens would hardly 
suit. Our soil is sand and clay mixed. It 
retains water during the winter and 
spring and gets quite hard during the 
summer. We have been thinking of the 
barberry and Japan quince (Cydonia 
Japonica) either alone or mingled. 

Do you think they will give satisfac- 
tion? If not what would you suggest? 
Would like to have suggestions as to the 
best way of treating the soil and plant- 
ing to get best results. 18s Io Sh 

Middle Lancaster, Pa. 

The Japan quince will make a very 
beautiful hedge but it will not be of the 
upright fence-like order, it will be about 
as broad as high. The barberry willalso 
make a nice hedge but it will have an air 
of commonness you may not like. In 
either case you should run a couple o 
strands of wire along the row and let the 
hedge plants grow up about them. The 
common privet will make as pretty a 
hedge plant as any and it is hardier than 
the Californian one. By keeping it cut 
well down when it is youngit can be kept 
very stocky and within bounds to suit 
most any purpose. All of these three 
make reliable ornamental hedge plants, 
and there are many others as Spirxa 
Thunbergii, altheas, Madame Plantier 
roses, honeysuckles trained on a low fence 
that could be made to answer and look 
very beautiful, much depending upon the 
operator, and the situation. Sand and 
clay mixed should be a soil good enough 
for most any shrub providingit is drained, 
deeply worked and intermixed with 
manure to keep it open as well as fertilize 
it. If it retains water during the winter 
and spring it should he drained, else 
sappy growth, immatured wood, and 
winter-killing are likely to be the result. 
Ifit gets hard in summer you must keep 
it well unfastened with a hoe, or if you 
prefer it, mulch it. 


MAGNOLIA SPECIOSA IS HARDY AT 
Cxuicaco.—In the spring of 1895 Ellwanger 
& Barry shipped to a neighbor here in this 
towna small Magnolia speciosa, which 
passed safely through the severe winter 
following, as well as last winter, in each 
instance unprotected in any manner, and 
this spring rewarded the owner with a 
few blooms. The situation where planted 
is somewhat sheltered. I was much sur- 
prised at this. [Magnolia speciosa is one 
of the same set of hybrids to which Sou- 
Jangeana belongs, the original parents 


being M. conspicua and M. obovata. 
Alexandrina and Norbertii also belong to 
the same set. Weare not at all surprised 
that speciosa has proven hardy at 
Chicago, neither will we be astonished it 
you yet find that, given favorable environ 
ment, the other sorts named may also 
survive your rigorous and changeable 
climate.—ED. ] W. C. E. 








The Flower Garden. 








PLANTS IN BLOOM JULY 8. 


The Koempferi irises are now mostly 
past, but while they lasted they were 
very fine; they have very large flowers 
and a wonderful variety of color, and 
they are of easy growth and soon form 
large clumps. 

Spirea palmata with its large heads ot 
crimson flowers is very fine; it is one 01 
the good things that every one should 
have; it goes nicely with S. Aruncus, which 
has creamy white flowers; they grow 
about four feet high. 

Alstromeria aurantiaca (Peruvian lily) 
with its clusters of orange yellow flowers 
is very nice; it grows about two feet high 
and aclump of it in the border is quite 
showy. ; 

Milla biflora, a beautiful small bulbous 
plant of easy growth, if treated the same 
as we do with gladiolus, does nicely; the 
flowers are pure white, star shaped, on 
long slender stems. Calochortus Plum- 
mere is another bulbous plant now in 
flower; it was wintered over in the frame 
with the Oncocyclus irises and has done 
very well. 

We have had a nice show of early lilies. 
L. Brownii was very fine. It is a lovely 
lily and one that every one should have; 
it is easy to grow and its flowers are 
large, about six inches long; inside of the 
flower is prre white, outside brownish. 
L. excelsum grew about four feet high 
and had beautiful buff colored blossoms; 
itis nearly past. L. auratum and some 
of its varieties are now in nice flower; it 
makes a good show in the garden, its 
flowers are so large and they are very 
sweet. L.candidum has been making a 
great show; a border of it here was a fine 
sight, but it is now getting past, L. 
Canadense and some of its varieties are 
in good flower; although there is any 
amount of it in the fields here a few inthe 
garden are not amiss. L. croceum, al- 
though a common lily is yet one of the 
best; its large orange crimson flowers 
dotted with black makes it one of the 
most showy lilies we have in the garden. 
L. Hansoni and UL. pardalinum were 
both good but are now past. 

The platycodons, now in good flower 
are very showy border plants : nd easily 
raised from seed. P. grandiflorum, both 
blue and white sorts, grows about two 
feet high and has large bell-shaped flow- 
ers. P. Mariesi grows only about ten 
inches high, but has flowers as large as 
those of grandiflorum. Hollyhocks, single 
and double are now at their best, and 
would make a great show in the garden 
if the disease of the leaves would only 
keep away. Hemerocallis Thunbergi 
(yellow day lily) is in nice bloom and 
makes a great show. H. fulva, the tawny 
day lily, is also in good flower; it has nat- 
uralized itself along the sides of the roads. 
Funkia lancifolia is making a show ot 
large spikes of lavender flowers, and F. 
ovata is also in good flower; it has large 
spikes of lilac colored blossoms. Yucca 
filamentosa is making a good display; its 
large panicles of creamy white flowers 
are very conspicuous in the garden. 


Monarda didyma is still in nice flower, 
its showy heads of scarlet flowers being 
quite attractive. Coronilla varia is in 
full bloom; it is a good plant tocover any 
out of the way place, as it grows very 
fast and spreads over the ground; it has 
pea-shaped flowers. Achillea Ptarmica 
is full of dense heads of small double 
white flowers; they are nice for cutting 
and last a long time. The phloxes are 
now blooming nicely but it will be a week 
or two before they are at their best. 

An arch of Clematis Jackmanni is in 
fine glory, its large purple flowers are 
very showy. Clematis Flammula is be- 
ginning to bloom; it has large hoads of 
pure white, fleecy, fragrant flowers, and 
it is very easy to grow. Hall’s Japan 
honeysuckle is in fine flower; it is one of 
the best vines we have for covering arbors, 
we have alot of arches covered with it 
and it looks very well. 

Mahwah, N. J. DAVID FRASER. 

THE WILD GARDEN. 

The spring wild garden with its gay 
hosts of countless flowers bedecking the 
fresh and verdant turf presents only one 
aspect of this delightful phase of garden- 
ing. As the season advances bringing in 
its train new types and forms of beauty 
some of these likewise may be happily 
wedded to an otherwise unadorned spot 
and receive added charms from their en- 
vironment, if the union is complete; in 
short, if the plants selected are adapted 
tothe spot. Aye, and how delightfully 
varied some gardens might be if only the 
vegetation was selected by reason of its 
adaptation to the spot, but we are all so 
conventional that we grade, drain and 
otherwise set up a uniformity of condi- 
tions which imposes limitations in the 
choice of plants. I will presuppose a 
moist spot existing in some corner of the 
garden grounds, perhaps a small pond, a 
tiny stream or even but a damp ditch. 
The general impulse is to drain it, but let 
us take it as it is; develop its beauty 
along the lines made possible solely by a 
superabundance of water and see what 
flowers we may plant and enjoy there 
that need no more care nor cultivation 
than falls to the lot of the wood lily or 
moccasin flower inthe moist leafy hollows 
of our woods. 

There is one family adapted to such a 
moist spot that we can rarely do justice 
to in our hot exposed flower borders. I 
allude to the Trollius or globe flowers; 
giant double buttercups as handsome as 
any flower of their time, yet very little 
grown ir gardens. There are several 
kinds having minor variations of form 
and color, but for this purpose it is 
enough to take the European and Asiatic 
species and plant a bold colony of each 
right into the coarse grass that usually 
grows along the stream or ditch bank. 
Some years ago after vainly trying for a 
couple of seasons to keep clean the moist 
banks of a ditchthat intersected a shrub- 
bery we abandoned it to nature and be- 
gan trying to adapt the plants to it. 
The globe flowers were first planted and 
before long they simply asserted their 
vigor by elbowing out enough grass to 
make room for their own ample tufts of 
leafage, whilst for the past six years they 
have given a two months’ picture of gol- 
den beauty that is a joy and a revelation 
to allwho behold it. These great double 
buttercups in nature fringe the cool 
mountain streams, yet when brought 
into gardens they are usually condemned 
to languish in ths sunny borders that 
alone are thought to be adapted to the 
growth of flowers. Likewise suitable are 
the graceful meadow rues (Thalictrum) 
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w th leafage as ele ant as the maiden- 
hair fern and tall branching heads of 
feathery bloom. 

The spirzea family, too, offers several 
noble species that in such a spot find con- 
ditions conducive to their strongest 
growth and _ greatest floral beauty. 
Where the globe flowers above mentioned 
are growing there is also a long-spread- 
ing colony of the donble-flowered meadow 
sweet (Spirzea Ulmaria fi. pl.) that fills the 
ditch with a drift of white blossoms from 
midsummer onwards for several weeks. 
Add to this the great Spirza Aruncus and 
the giant Asiatic meadow sweet (S. gr 
gantea) whose great snowy plumes of 
blossoms are poised on leafy stems 6 feet 
or more in height, when the plant is 
grown near water and you have a trio of 
the finest of this family, all white, how- 
ever. Equally essential and just as much 
at home in the situation is the queen of 
the prairies (Spiraea venusta), a lovely 
plant with handsome plumes of rosy 
flowers, also S. palmata, the latter usu- 
ally coddled because thought tender, but 
as hardy as the rest and as well able to 
take care of itself. Last, but very far 
from least in this present selection, are 
several members of the great iris family, 
than which no more important group ex- 
ists of flowers for the outdoor garden. It 
would take all the available space of a 
number of GARDENING to do justice to the 
iris group, even then one could only mar- 
shal and pass them in brief review from 
the lovely sorts that set their cushions of 
leaf and flower on the ground up to the 
stately species that reach the height of 
man. Iris Germanica is easily natural- 
ized in a moist spot, but the species that 
has given me the greatest satisfaction 
and the most graceful and delightful 
effects is Iris Sibirica. A quantity of this 
was planted beside a ditch among very 
coarse grass, and never after tended, yet 
every year there comes up hundreds of 
tall, slender, erect stems bearing numbers 
ofits rich blue flowers. Only when flow- 
ering is the presence of this iris visible, as 
its ample tufts of narrow grassy leaves 
are when flowerless hardly distinguisha- 
ble from the grass that grows onthe spot. 
That gorgeous iris from Japan I. Koemp- 
feri now attracting attention is pre-em1- 
nently adapted to the conditions we have 
under notice; in fact ten times happier 
there than when gasping for water in the 


open sunny border. Iris ochroleuca is 
one of the giants of its tribe, loving to 
have its roots in perpetual moisture, and 
the finest group of it I know is in a wood 
among sedges and other vegetation in- 
dicative of a water-logged soil. 

Madison, N. J. A. HERRINGTON. 


DELPHINIUMS. 


The illustration h+re given represents a 
bed of garden hybrid larkspurs (delphin- 
iums) when in their prime early in June 
of the present year. The flower spikes of 
some are over a foot long and reacha 
height of 6 feet.. This is one of the most 
showy and easily grown perennials we 
have, embracing many colors, ranging 
from a light to arich metallic blue. Some 
of the English double forms are most ex- 
quisitely colored, presenting indescribable 
dainty hues of porcelain blue and indis- 
tinct shell pink, forming spikes of flowers 
as compact as the spike of the cat-tail. 

Being tall growers and subject to the 
havoc of wind and rain they require secure 
staking. 

These stools are nearly three feet apart 
from centre to centre, each plant having 
four cane stalks about three feet high 
placed in the form of a square around 
them. Strong string is then run around 
them trom stake to stake and occasion- 
ally a string is run through the plant to 
an opposite stake in order to divide the 
flower spikes more evenly. One good 
stem is left outside the string at each 
stake and then tied to it—thus hiding 
nearly alltraces of their support. It is 
now a month since this picture was 
taken, yet they still present a favorable 
appearance. When through blooming 
they will be cut to within a few inches ot 
the ground, and while looking a little 
ragged for a week or so they will send up 
new shoots and again bloom in the fall, 
but not as profusely. Unless well watered 
they are apt to become somewhat naked 
at the base, and it is best to providesome 
pleasing border. In this case the Alle- 
gheny plumy bleeding heart, Dicentra 
eximia is used, its fern-like foliage being 
fresh and clean the whole season through. 
Handsome and attractive as these lark- 
spurs are one must not be without the 
more delicate appearing Delphinium Chi- 
nense in its single forms. The clearness in 
tone of its colors are without a parallel, 


especially the deep blue form. Both of 

this class of larkspursare perfectly hardy, 

but repay a good winter mulching of 

manure. W. C. EGan. 
Illinois. 


FLOWER GARDEN NOTES. 


GUILLAUD’s CARNATIONS. I have not 
seen these catalogued except by a Boston 
firm (Schlegel & Fottler), While they do 
not bloom the first year from seed, they 
are perfectly hardy with aslight covering 
ofleaves. The plant itself and the calyx 
of the flower are exactly like carnations, 
but I have not found any double flowers 
among mine. The handsome colors and 
delicious perfume make them a desirable 
acquisition to the garden, and they are 
far more beautiful, in my estimation, 
than the Marguerite carnations, with 
which personally I have never had any 
striking success. 

Pink, HER Majesty. While it is true 
that ‘he flowers are large and full, they 
are worthless to me on account of split- 
ting the calyx. I have several large 
clumps which bloomed profusely, but I do 
not think there was one perfect flower 
among them. Is this usual? [Alas, ithas 
been our experience too.—Ep] 

Pink New Mounp. Although the flow- 
ers are small and single, vet I consider it 
much superior to the above. 

NasturtTiums, MME. GUNTHER’s Hy- 
BRID. I bought several packets of seed 
from a very reliable house, and ought to 
have got the genuine article. If I have, I 
cannot see that they are any better than 
many of the finer sorts of the orcinary 
climbing nasturtiums. [Again this has 
been our experience too, in fact, after hav- 
ing the plants come into bloom we could 
not help exclaiming ‘‘What on earth isall 
the fuss about!’’—Ep. | 

CITRUS TRIFOLIATA. Ought these to - 
blossom when they are 5 years old, about 
3 feet high, planted in light rich soil, get- 
ting about three or four hours sun a day? 
Only the tip ends hurt during the winter. 
[We have seen plants 3 or 4 feet high in 
the neighborhood of New York bloom 
nicely, but how old they were we couldn’t 
tell. Plants we had at Dosoris 3 feet 
high and bushy, and much older than five 
years didn’t blossom. Althoughit canbe 
had to live over winter about New York, 
itis not reliably hardy there, no matter 
Mia may be written to the contrary.— 
Ed. 

CIMICIFUGA RACEMOSA. I know of few 
plants which would make a more effect- 
ive art study than this. The plant itself 
is about 18 inches high, of graceful ap- 
pearance and pretty foliage. The flower 
stem is from 2 to 3 feet taller, with two 
clusters of leaves atequal distances up. At 
the end of the stem appears a cluster of 
serpentine racemes of very fine white 
flowers, hanging in all directions. The 
fragrance is agreeable to some, to others 
not. The root was planted last April, 
andit has grown well in a moist spot, 
with only a few hours of the morning 
sun. I have yet to discover any insect 
enemies it may have. [It is one of the 
most effective and easily grown of all our 
native plants, in bloom now, long lived, 
and easily transplanted. But very few 
people have it in their gardens. A few 
mniles out of Long Island City, in a wet 
wood, on the left hand side of the railroad 
going east, you will find this plant in 
great abundance. It also grows in our 
dry clayey, hilly woods near Pittsburg, 
and we have a good deal of it in Schenley 
Park, both wild and in acultivated state. 
It grows both in damp and dry places, 
but in dry exposed situations it needsa 
little shade; in ordinarily damp ground it 
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thrives perfectly in open sunshine.—ED. | 

INULA ENSIFOLIA is now in bloom. It 
is like a single daisy, with yellow center 
and lavender ray florets. I suppose the 
beauty of the plant must be when it has 
formed large clumps and is covered with 
flowers. Looking at my year old plants 
from seed, I cannot see anything to justify 
the exaggerated encomiums I have read 
in some catalogues. 

PENTSTEMON BARBATUS, TORREYI and 
P. speciosus. With their long upright 
spikes of brilliant vermilion pendent 
flowers, these make a fine show. But I 
can see no difference between the two, 
except that speciosus is a little larger. 
Has the sin of substitution been prac- 
tised upon me at the nursery? They are 
not troubled by insects. [Pentsmon spe- 
ciosus is a very beautiful blue flowered 
plant and has nothing to do with barba- 
tus or Torreyi.—ED. ] 

BoccontaA corpaTa. What a grand 
display large clumps of this are now mak- 
ing with their tall panicles of feathery 
white flowers. But what a_ fearful 
spreader it is from the roots. I have 
never found an insect of any kind on it. 

[A fine bold plant and very hardy, but 
a pestiferous one so far as spreading at 
the root is concerned, in fact while excel- 
lent to naturalize in wild places where 
one would use the tawny day lily itisa 
subject we should disadvise our readers 
introducing into their flower borders. 
Seeds are slow to start, but with care 
and patience we can get up a stock of 
plants in this way; from division or 
pieces of the roots is the usual mode of 
propagation.—Ep.] L.C. L. Jorpan. 

Bergen Point, N. J., July 6, 1896. 


RAISING HARDY PERENNIALS FROM SEED. 

The raising of hardy perennials and 
biennials from seed is quite an interesting 
work for amateurs and onethat alllovers 
of flowers should indulge in. The most 
of these plants are of easy culture and as 
no greenhouse is needed the amateur with 
small means can do it just as good as the 
gardener with a lot of glass houses. We 
raise a great many of them here and find 
it very interesting work. Some may 
think that it is a long time to wait to see 
these plants bloom, but if a few are sown 
every year you will always have some- 
thing new to look at from early spring 
till late in fall. Itis also a cheap way to 
fill your garden with choice plants that 
will last for years. 

The way I raise them is quite simple 
and still successful. I use small boxes 
twelve inches by ten, and two inches 
deep. Inthe bottom of the boxes I put 
soil that has been put througha half inch 
sieve, say three parts loam to one of old 
rotted manure; put an inch and half of 
this in bottom of box, then fine prepared 
soil that has been put through a quarter 
inch sieve on top, filling the box level, 
then press it down firm withasmall piece 
of board and sow the seeds. If the seeds 
are very small I use a small sieve made 
of fly netting to put the soil through to 
cover the seeds. Have the soil you cover 
with as open as possible, for instance soil 
with leaf mould and old mushroom 
manure freely mixed I find the best, but 
any open soil will do. After the seeds are 
sown and lightly covered press them 
down firmly with a board and the work 
is done. I then put the boxes ina shady 
frame and keep it close till the little seed- 
lings appear, then remove them to more 
light and let them have plenty of air. 
When they are large enough I prick 
them into other boxes and put them ina 
shady part of the garden, but not under 
the shade of trees, as there they will draw 


too much, they can then be handled at any 
time. 

Some gardeners sow the seed right in 
the frame, I have tried both ways and 
find boxes the best to sow in, as the dif- 
ferent varieties of seeds do not all come 
up at once and you can remove them 
from the close frame to more airy quar- 
ters as soon astheseeds come up, whereas 
if sown in a frame you would have to 
give them all the same treatment. If 
boxes are not handy at pricking-off time, 
a prepared bed will do as well, making it 
in some half shady spot in the garden, 
and shading the plants for a few days 
when the sun is on them. About the 15th 
of September plant them in the garden 
where they are to bloom, or if the garden 
is full of summer flowering plants put 
them in beds in the vegetable garden to 
be planted out in early spring and give 
them a light covering of strawy manure 
to keep sudden changes of the weather 
away from them. 

I will now give the name of some yarie- 
ties that will give you a good show of 
flowers from early spring till late in the 
fall, naming them as they flower through 
the season. 

Alyssum saxatile, this grows about one 
foot high and hasa massof bright golden 
yellow flowers, 

Dianthus barbatus (sweet william),.a 
common flower but one of our best early 
summer flowering plants. 

Delphiniums, both double and single, 
these grow three to five feet high and the 
colors run through all shades of blue to 
white. 

Aquilegia (columbine), these grow one 
to four feet high and the colors run from 
deep blue to white. 

Salvia argentea, this has large silvery 
leaves and handsome spikes of pure white 
flowers three feet high. 

Verbascum Phlomoides grows five feet 
high and has large spikes of yellow flow- 
ers. It is a biennial. 

Oriental poppies, these grows about 
three feet high and have large scarlet 
flowers. 

Campanula persiceiolia, this grows 
about three feet high and has large 
bell shaped flowers, white and blue. 
Campanula Trachelium, about 4 feet high 
with large spikes of purple flowers. 
Campanula rotundifolia, one foot high, 
clusters of blue flowers, Canterbury-bells, 
grow about three feet high, flowers bell 
shaped; all colors from deep blue to pure 
white, biennial. 


Gypsophila paniculata, two feet high, 
has graceful small white flowers and is 
fine for cutting. 

Digitalis, fox gloves, four feet high, all 
colors except blue. 

Gaillardia, mixed varieties, grow one 
and one-half feet high, color red and 
yellow. 

Platycodon grandiflorum three feet 
high, showy spikes of blue flowers, Platy- 
codon Mariesi, one foot high, flowers 
also blue or white. 

Rudbeckia speciosa, 3 feet high, yellow 
flowers. 

Agrostemma Flos-Jovis, eighteen inches 
high, pink flowers. 

Hollyhock grows six feet high, all 
colors, single and double. 

Ginothera (Lamarckiana), three feet, 
large yellow flowers, biennial. 

Lychnis Haageana, mixed hybrids, one 
foot high all shades of white and red, 
Lychnis Chalcedonica, three feet, scarlet 
pink or white flowers. 

Potentilla, mixed varieties, grows about 
two feet high. 

Anemone Japonica, two feet, red or 
white flowers, 


These if sown now will give good sized 
plants for next year’s work. The Canter- 
bury bells would be the better of a frame 
over them in the winter. Pansies daisies, 
and forget-me-nots will not need to be 
sown till near the end of August. 

Davip FRASER. 

Mountain Side Farm, Mahwah, N. J. 


PRINGIPAL BEDDING PLANTS USED IN Gil- 
GAGO PARKS AND GARDENS, 
FLOWERING PLANTS. 

The geranium is more largely used than 
any other genus, and the leading vari.- 
ties noted are: 

Single white: Mrs. G. M Garr. 

Semi-doutle white: Mme, A. dela Chey- 
alier, La Favorite. 

Single pink: Ben Schroeder, the best of 
its color. 

Semi-double pink: Emile de Girardin, 
Mme, Messenger. 

Single bright scarlet: Gen. Grant, Rev. 
Watkins, Meteor, Gettysburg, Glory of 
Poitevine, W. A. Chalfant. 

Single rosy scarlet: Alfred Tennyson, 
probably the best single red geranium. 

Semi-double bright scarlet: Pres. Leon 
Simon, one of the best, Mme. Bruant, 
Guillan Mongelle. 

Semi-double rosy scarlet: J. R. Lowell. 

Semi-double dark red: S. A. Nutt, a de- 
cided favorite. 

Single salmon or shrimp pink: Beauty 
of Poitevine, Mrs. E. G. Hill, Gloire de 
Cabonay. 

Semi-double salmon: Dr. Jacoby. 

Variegated leaved: Morntain of Snow, 
Earl Roslyn, Mme. Salleroi. 

Sweet scented: Rose geranium. 

Other flowering plants used include: 

Ageratum, var. Cope’s Pet. 

Alyssum, Tom Thumb. 

Asters, mostly of the Victoria strain. 

Begonias Vernon and semperflorens. 

Browallia elata. 

Candytuft, giant strain. 

Celosia or cockscomb, var. 
sonii and dwarf Pres. Thiers. 

Calendula, in variety. 

Cornflowers in many shades and colors. 

Daisy, Queen of Belgium. 

Dianthus, var. Heddewiegii. 

English daisies. 

Feverfew. 

Globe amaranth, both white and crim- 
son, 

Hollyhocks, double and single and in 
many colors. 

Helianthus, in variety, but mostly the 
double perennial. 

Lokelia, var. Paxtoniana and Erinus. 

Marigold, var. tall African, both lemon 
yellow and orange colored. 

Marigold, var. French. 

Mignonette, var. Machet. 

ap esnee, var. Dwarf and Lobb’s 
tall. 

Pansies in many popular strains. 

Petunias, single in plain, blotched and 
frilled varieties. 

Phlox Drummundi, and var. Star of 
Quedlinberg. 

Salvia splendens. 

Snapdragons, mixed colors. 

Ten weeks stock, in variety. 

Torenia Fournieri compacta. 

Vinca rosea and var. alba 

Verbena, white, scarlet, dark red and 
pink. Nearly every gardener has a set 
selected from unnamed seedlings and 
propagated by cuttings. 

Zinnias, in variety especially scarlet 
shades of velvety texture but nameless, 
being selected seedlings kept distinct and 
reproduced from seed. 

Zinnia, var. the new dwarf. 

Cannas hold an important place in 
summer bedding in and around Chicago 
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because they do well and are effective. 
The prominent varieties are: Mme. Crozy 
and Queen Charlotte, scarlet bordered 
with gold; J. D. Cabos, light scarlet; J. 
C. Vaughan, darker scarlet, Alphonse 
Bouvier and Chas. Henderson, darkest 
scariet; Egandale, dark red; Florence 
Vaughan, vellow with scarlet dots; Nich- 
olson, vellow; Paul Marquant, salmon. 
Of these J. D. Cabos, J. C. Vaughan and 
Egandale have bronzed or purplish foliage 
and they would look well grown together 
were it not that the flowers of Egandale 
do not harmonize in color with that of 
the other two—Vaughan and Cabos shad- 
ing together perfectly. 
FOLIAGE PLANTS. 

Variegated geraniums: Mme. Salleroi, 
Mountain of Snow, Earl Roslyn. 

Alternanthas: A. rosea, A. aurea, A. 
aurea nana, A. paronychioides, A. verst- 
color, A. latifolia, the latter being especi- 
ally liked as a border plant. 

Coleus: Her Majesty, Golden Bedder, 
Fire Brand, Velvet Mantle, Acme, Ver- 
schaffeltii, Admiral, Wonderful, Spotted 
Gem, Jay Gould, South Park Gem, Bril- 
liant. 

Glaucous leaved: Cineraria maritima 
candidissima, Centaurea gymnocarpa, 
Echeveria glauca. 

G ay-green plants: Santolina, dull green 
and variegated thyme. 

Plain green plants: Sedum acre, Othonna 
crassifolia, Sempervivum soboliferum. 

Yel'ow plants: Pyrethrum aureum or 

golden feverfew; (see also coleus and 
alternantheras. ) 
. Red, or red and yellow: Acalypha Wil- 
kesiana, A. tricolor, Iresine Lindeni, I. 
metallica, Echeveria rosea, E. metallica, 
Oxalis tropzoloides. 

Both plain and variegated American 
agaves are largely used and Pennisetum 
longistylum, an ornamental, feathery 
grass is also in use to some extent as a 
border plant for canna beds. It is espe- 
cially good for this purpose when planted 
in alternation with scarlet zinnias. 

Vines for vases and rock work: Vinca, 
plain and variegated, Lobb’s nasturti- 
ums, Maurandia Barclayana, Lophos- 
permum scandens, Pilogyne suavis or 
muskvine, Japanese hop, plain and vari- 
egated. F. C. SEAVEY. 

Chicago. 


LILY DISEASE, 
Some of our lilies—particularly L. can- 
didum—are becoming badly diseased with 


a kind of blight which strikes first at the 
leaves, cousing them to turn brown. 
The trouble has been spreading from can- 
didum to other species. A paragraph 
which appeared on p. 307 of GARDENING 
makes it seem altogether likely that this 
is lily disease—something we have not 
had before. We sprayed recently with 
Bordeaux mixture, but cannot yet tell 
how far that treatment will check the 
disease. Will you kindly state what you 
would advise to be done? The lilies are 
growing in large beds in well drained soil 
and with full exposure to the sun. Where 
this disease is not at work they are very 
vigorous. C.E.S. 

Ottawa, Canada. 

It looks very much like lilv disease. 
Candidly this disease has completely baf- 
fled us. We have tried several fung cides, 
beginning with them as soon as the lily 
stems peeped above ground and continu- 
ing till well into summer, but the treat- 
ment was neither a cure nora positive 
preventive, it might have tempered the 
evil, however, and we think it did, lessen- 
ing its virulence. While Liliam candidum 
is quite subject to the evil it is seldom 
killed out altogether; superbum is the 
easiest prey of any; Hansoni never has 
been affected so far as we have seen; spe- 
ciosum, Japonicum and elegans suffer a 
little but not enough to discourage onein 
growing them, and so on. As soonas 
your candidum lilies bloom dig up the 
bulbs and examine them, if they are rot- 
ting or show signs of decay at the core 
burn them up, stems and all, and don’t 
plant any more lilies in that piece of 
ground; if they are quite sound wash 
them and store them by in dry cork dust 
and a little sulphur for a month, then re- 
plant in fresh soil. Use fungicide sprays 
ou the speciosum, auratum and Wallace1 
ilies. 


Oxtp Von Sion Darropits.—F. N. B., 
Indiana, writes: ‘‘The second blooming 
of the double daffodil Von Sion is very 
poor indeed; it has reverted to many 
green petals. Are those bulbs worth 
keeping at all after blooming?’ Ans, 
They are not. The Von Sions the first 
season after beingimported from Holland 
bear good, full, double, yellow flowers, 
and they grow well and bloom again the 
following spring, but at this time the 
blossoms are greenish yellow, and so 
they continue to be ever after. In fact, 


bulbs of it we have had from England 
had green flowers the first season after 
planting here. We used to grow some of 
it for foliage, that is when we used to cut 
a lot of narcissus flowers of any kind of 
course we had to have some foliage with 
them, and rather than pluck their own 
leaves we cut the Von Sion leaves instead, 
and in this way we got some good of it. 


Lawn Mowincs FEp TO CHICKENS.— 
Your note in GARDENING prompts me to 
tell you what I do with them. We feed 
them to the fowls. I have a small grass 
cutter that chops up the mowings as fine 
as I wish for chicks, and an inch long for 
mature birds. During long summer days 
green food is necessary to preserve good 
health in the fowls, and also to make 
their flesh plump and juicy; it should be 
kept before them in a basin of water. 
The mowings can be used, a quantity 
each day, ifspread on arack to prevent 
heating and they are slightly sprinkled. 

Santa Cruz, Cal. M. H.C. 


MARGUERITE CARNATIONS —P. T. B, 
Geneva, N. Y., asks: ‘‘Will you please 
tell me the botanical name of Marguerite 
carnations.’”’ Ans. This carnation is 
generally supposed to be a cross between 
Dianthus Sinensis and D. Caryophyllus, 
or in other words between the Indian 
pink and some one ot the summer bloom- 
ing carnations, but to us on the outside 
the origin, as a certainty, is unknown. 


THE LONG-SPURRED BLUE COLUMBINE. 
—In the June 15th number of GARDENING, 
after deservingly praising the American 
columbines, you ask: ‘‘Who can send us 
some seed of the genuine ceerulea?’ This 
year I have had beautiful flowers of the 
long-spurred blue columbine, and enclose 
you seed of the same. S. N. WARFEL. 

Lancaster Co., Pa. 

[Thank you.—Epb. ] 





Orchids. 











CYPRIPEDIUM SPEGTABILE, 


The generic name of this species isa 
compound word signifying ‘‘Venus’ slip- 
per’ and the specific one latinizes the 
term “‘showy.”’ It bears in this country 
the common names of the pink lady-slip- 
per and the pink moccasin flower. Itisa 
terrestrial orchid indigenousin the north- 
ern United States, and was first described 
in 1731. It this section its habitat is 
mainly on the upper sloping banks of 
deep shady ravines, where moisture at the 
roots is abundant during the growing 
time in spring and very dry during the 
summer months. The soil in which it 
grows is a yellow clay loam with but 
little leaf loam on top. It secms tochoose 
situations some fifteen to twenty feet 
down the bank, where the overhanging 
shade of the ravine trees prevent the 
growth of rampant plants, and will not 
stand the crowding in the wild garden as 
well as its more dwarf and earlier bloom- 
ing yellow sister, C. pubescens. It is 
somewhat shy in cultivation unless con- 
ditions are favorable, and is yearly be- 
coaing more interesting as it is gradu- 
ally disappearing from its habitat. 

The plants illust-ated were gathered 
when in bloom during June, 1894, and 
were placed in their present position, asa 
temporary resting place until they could 
be planted with some others in the fall, 
but during that summer I noticed that 
my plants in the wild garden could not 
fight the battle against the asters and the 
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golden rods, so I let my last gathering 
remain where they were during the year 
1895, and found them so vigorous and 
happy that I concluded to make the 
planting a permanent one. This year’s 
conditions proved I was right, as they 
were extremely vigorous and one-third 
bore two flowers to a stock. 

The bed in which they are planted is a 
heavy clayloam without a particle of leat 
mould situated north of my barn. A lat- 
tice fence borders it on the west, thus 
securing the shade and immunity from 

_ winds natural to its native home The 
natural lay of the ground sloped sharply 
to the west, but in order to have the bed 
look well, its surface was made level, con- 
sequently the bed at the west end is con- 
siderably over a foot higher than the 
ground just beyond the lattice fence. This 
imitates the quick drainage of the ravine 
banks and undoubtedly is a factor in their 
success. I also grow them successfully as 
pot plants, having had onefor three years 
past that gave me eight blooms on my 
porch this season. It is wintered in the 
cellar, put outside in the spring and 
brought to the porch when in bloom. It 
opens its flowers generally ten days later 
than those in the soil. The plants can be 
gathered when in bloom by cutting 
deeply all around them with a spade so 
as to get a good ball of soil, cutting off 
the flower spike, planting in the shade and 
watering well. W. C. EGan. 

Illinois. 


ORGHID NOTES. 


Caelogyne Dayana, in bloom now, is a 
desirable, warmth-loving species, and 
easily grown, and it improves from year 
to year. Its flowers are a combination 
of dark brown, whte and pale yellow, 
and are borne on long pendulousracemes, 
whose odd appearance suggests the 
name ‘necklace orchid.”” It blossoms 
during the growing season, when it must 
have plenty of wa er, and only requires a 
partial rest when it has finished its 
growths. It does best potted in two- 
thirds peat fiber and one-third sphagnum 
moss. We have English potted plants 
grown in their heavy peat, which they 
still stick to, and the plants don’t do as 
well in that as they do in our fibrous ma- 
terial. Alsoin bloom are Lycastecruenta, 
which is easily grown, and Masdevallia 
Harryana, a free growing and free flow- 
ering orchid which should never be 
allowed to get dry and requires the cool 
greenhouse tor its successtul culture. Use 
for it well drained small pots and a com- 
post of half peat fiber and cleansphagnum 
moss. Miltonia vexillaria is a beautiful 
orchid requiring an intermediate temper- 
ature; it is liable to ‘‘spot’’ if kept too 
cool. It is very subject to thrips. A 
good way to rid it of this pest is to dip it 
occasionally in a little weak tobacco 
water—taking care to shake it dry before 
placing back on the ben h. Cattleya 
Dowiana C. maxima superba and C. 
crispa will soon be in bloom. 

Orange, N. Y. Wo. FITzWILLiaM. 


NATIVE ORGHIDS. 


H. M., Lebanon, Ky., asks: “‘Is there a 
li t published ofall orchids growing wildin 
the United States? Are there any dealers 
in the United States from whom I could 
buy such orchids?” 

The different Manuals of Botany of the 
United States contain full lists of the sec- 
tions of the country they cover, for in- 
stance Gray’s Manual has the orchids of 
the northern and eastern states; Chap- 
man’s of the Southern States; Coulter’s 
of the Rocky Mountains, and Sereno 


Watson’s Botany of California of those 
of the Pacific country. But if you write 
to W. H. Harrison & Son, Lebanon 
Springs, N. Y., for their list of native 
plants you will find most of our native 
hardy orchids described in it, and if you 
want to get some of the plants Messrs. 
Harrison are very reliable people to deal 
with. 


ORGHIDS. 


Many different customs are employed 
in the culture of hothouse orchids. Too 
often they ore found smeltering in a 
house with a temperature of 98° to 100°, 
with a stagnant atmosphere. I do not 
know a more destructive way than this; 
amoment’s reflection will convince the 
most careless that orchids, like all other 
plants, are creatures of the air, and should 
they claim the most pestilential swamp 
as their habitat they are nevertheless 
constantly supplied with invigorating air 
and if it should happen that in their 
location they should be smothered by 
surrounding foliage and retain moisture 
too long they show disease, spot and 
decay just as in a smothering, moist, 
close heat in a hothouse. without ventila- 
tion. Therefore I would caution all 
growers to make a strong point in hav- 
ing free circulation from top and bottom 
ventilators, without chilly drafts. I also 
advise the heating to be kept up the year 
round; of course many days and nights 
only just enough to make a circulation 
and then there will be nights and days 
too that fire heat will be required, as the 
foliage should become dry once in 24 
hours. When I say dry I donot mean pot 
dry but foliage dry, and this should be 
towards evening so that a_ gentle 
syringing should be given a_ little 
before sundown, keeping sufficient venti- 
lation top and bottom so that in the 
morning the plants will again require the 
same treatment. The amount of ventila- 
tion must be regulated by outside condi- 
tions and amount of fire heat used; at all 
times judgment should be used in those 
important features of orchid culture. 

Won. MaTHeEws. 








The Greenhouse. 








MY GREENHOUSE. 


Since writing you last, I have built me 
a nice little greenhouse 7 feet by 14 fe.t, 
aided by your kind suggestions on Gar- 
DENING of January 15, 1894, page 133. 
The greenhouse is attached to my sitting 
room, with a large glass sliding door be- 
tween the two, so when I use tobacco or 
other bad fumes, for the destruction of 
insects, no bad smell or smoke gets into 
my sitting room; at the same time. I can 
see what is going on in the greenhouse. 
The house has a southern exposure, root 
made of one-quarter inch, ribbed skylight 
glass, and has two ventilators in the roof 
next the wall. The floor is made of two 
thicknesses of flooring with a slight pitch 
to a small gutter, which carries off all 
drip or waste water, that falls on the 
floor. I heat the house with 5 runs of 
14-inch pipe, hot water. The benches 
run all ar und the house, on some there 
is an inch or so of coarse sand on which 
Iset the pots. At one endI have a bench 
314x4 feet with 5 inches of soil, anda 
small door leading out of the house, to 
carry pots, soil, andrubbish out, without 
going into the sitting room. I hada 
¥-inch faucet attached to the city water 
service put in the greenhouse, to have 


water handy. In this house I have an 

abundance of beautiful plants and flow- 

ers. I haveone rose of each, Bride, Brides- 

maid, Perle and Wootton planted in the 

5 inches of soil and they are doing fine. 

At this writing I have 13 very beautiful 

fancy leaved caladiums in all their glory, 

as well as other choice foliage plants, 

Now I am no florist, in fact, at the start, 

could haraly tell tue name of any common: 
garden plant, but I have been a subscriber ° 
to GARDENING from its commencement, 

and by close attention to its valued read- 

ings Iam enabled to make our house a 

bower of beauty and a joy to all. 

1. MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA var. EXONI- 
ENSIS -How should I treat this plant, must 
I plant it out permanently in the open 
ground or must I pot it and p'unge it in 
the ground during the summer, and keep 
it in the greenhouse over winter, how 
soon should it bloom? 


Ans. If Magnolia grandiflora is hardy 
in your town. the variety Exoniensis will 
be hardy there also, but probably it is 
not hardy. In this case you can grow it 
in a pot or tub and winter it in your cel- 
lar as you would a hydrangea, oleander, 
or orange tree; it will stand 20° of frost 
without hurt; indeed we gotit to liveand 
bloom nicely in a warm sheltered place at 
Dosoris, where we had occasional zero 
frosts. But far better take good care of 
it, to do this it must be protected in win- 
ter. When it may bloom is uncertain, 
but we have had 4 feet high plants blos- 
som; when they once get to blooming 
th y are apt to bloom every year after. 

2. CAMELLIAS.—I plunged my camellias 
in pots, outside, in ashady place, and will 
take them in the house this fall, for bloom- 
ing, is this right? 

Ans. Yes, quite right. 

3. My FANCY LEAVED CALADIUMS throw 
out a bud or flower stock, must I let this 
develop or cut it off? 

Ans. It matters very littleso far asthe 
welfare of the plants is concerned. If the 
caladiums are small or weak by allmeans 
break or cut out the flower stems. Asthe 
flowers are not at all showy or attrac- 
tive, and our object in growing these 
caladiums is to have their beautifully 
marked and variegated leaves, whatever 
detracts from the development of these 
leaves should be removed, so we advise, 
yes, remove the flower stems as soon as 
they are noted. 

4, JasmMiInuM.—I havea large jasmine in 
a6-inch pot, the florist called it Jasminum 
floribundum, it bloomed fine all winter and 
spring, how must I treat it now? 

Ans. If you had given us a slight 
description of the plant we might have 
been able to help you, as it is we are 
afraid to advise you not knowing what 
jasmine you refer to. ‘‘Floribundum’’ 
cannot be the proper name of the plant 
you refer to. 

5. PARKINSONIA ACULEATA (Jerusalem 
thorn) how to treat it? 

Ans. Grow it in a pot in the green- 
house in winter and plunge it out of 
doors in summer. 

6. CRAPE MyrTLeE? Itisashrub that is 
hardy from Baltimore southward, but in 
the north it must have protection; in fact 
it is to the gardens ot the south what 
lilacs are to those of the north. Inthe 
north it is generally grown in pots as we 
do with hydrangeas and oleanders, 
brought into a cool cellar over winter 
and plunged out o1 doors in summer. 

7. DURANTA PLUMIERI? 

Ans. Growitina potin greenhouse over 
winter and plunge it outside in the sum- 
mer time. ni 

8. PASSIFLORA QUADRANGULARIS VARIE- 
GATA and Cissus DIscoLoR. Should I keep 
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them constantly growing, or do they 
require rest? 
' Ans. The passion flower vine is an 
evergreen and must be kept somewhat 
moist all the year round. It requires 
greenhouse protection in winter. The 
cissus, however, is practically a deciduous 
vine requiring a rest in winter; at least 
while we can keep it on as young plants 
they may be retained as evergreen, but 
old plants should be rested by being kept 
dry in winter. AUGUST SHIVELBINE. 
Missouri. 


SUMMER TREATMENT OF GARNATIONS IN 
THE FIELD. 

The main pointin caring for field grown 
carnations during the summer is proper 
and thorough cultivation. I much pre- 
fer to plant my carnations in rows 3 feet 
apart and 12 inches asunder in the row, 
using a horse and Planet Jr. horse hoe 
constantly, runniog through the rows 


not less than once in two weeks and if 
rains are frequent once each week. 

The cultivator is r gulated so as to cut 
not to exceed 2 to 2% inches deep. It is 
this constant loosening of the top soil be- 
tween the rows that keeps the under soil 
where the main root growth takes place 
in that moist condition (even in dry 
weather) so essential to a proper vigor- 
ous growth. The cutting off of the roots 
between the rows, which so many com- 
plain of is of much benefit, causing a 
spongy growth of fibrous roots close to 
the plants as well as balancing the top 
pruning which the plant receives in top- 
ping back. If the cultivating is done after 
each rain and a space 8 inches wide in the 
row when the plants stand is left uncult- 
ivated the plants will not receive any 
check of any moment. 


In hoeing around the plants care must 
be used to hoe very shallow and not to 
draw the soil away from the plants, 
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leaving the surface roots exposed. When 
one has pulveriz d the soil about the 
plant leave three-quarters of an inch of 
fresh loose soil about the plant (neck 
must be free however) so that the surface 
roots will be nicely mulched with the 
pulverized soil. 

In pinching back I prefer to leave the 
growth to advance well into bud forma- 
tion and then break or cut off, leaving 3 
or 4 good breaks to come. Pinching is 
best done after a rain, when the plants 
are crisp and cut or break easily. I go 
over the fields and cut back as often as 
the growth shows it is needed, pinching 
right up to the time of planting in. 

In spraving we use a solution of 
sulphate of copper, 142 pounds to 50 gal- 
lons of water and spray each weekif pos- 
sible. Care must be used in spraying to 
keep the mixture thoroughly agitated, as 
sulphate of copper is heavier than water 
and the solution will become concentrated 
at the bottom of barrel orsprayer if much 
care in stirring is not used. 

I prefer not to irrigate if possible, but 
if I had proper arrangements would not 
hesitate to do so, especially in the interior 
when drouths prevail. Irrigation must 
be done thoroughly and followed up when 
needed, and above allthings don't neglect 
to keep the cultivator going while irri- 
gating even more thoroughly than when 
not. C. W. Warp. 

Queens, N. Y. 


THE VALUE OF LEAF MOULD.—Leaf 
mould is simply tree leaves rotted to 
earthy fineness. It is a light open soil 
excellent for seeds, seedlings, fine rooted 
plants like azaleas and rhododendrons, 
and ferns, and capital for rendering tena- 
cious clay open, pervious and friable. It 
has no great manurial value, in fact we 
look upon one load of farm manure as 
being worth at least three loads of leaf- 
mould so far as plant food is concerned. 
But never before now have we come so 
sharply face to face with the value of leaf 
mould for potted plants. The loam in 
Schenley Park, even the rotted surface 
sod loam is tenacious clay; being com- 
posted with manurelightensit somewhat, 
but after being used in pots and watered 
daily for some months it isn’t the genial 
soil we would wish it were; now a large 
proportion of leat soil added to this com- 
post would have asweetening, opening ef- 
fect upon it that would beof great benefit 
tomany plants. But alas, the leaves were 
raked up and burned up! Not even a 
cart load saved forrhododendrons. This 
has stopped, however, and in the future 
the leaves shall be saved as jealously as 
the sod, and rotted for potting and plant- 
ing purposes. We can feed our plants 
from the surface with mulchings and 
liquid manure, but no fertilizer either in 
the soil or as a mulching can have the 
same opening, ameliorizing effect as the 
leaf mould mixed in the compost. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS FROM CUTTINGS.— 
A western reader asks: ‘Will cuttings of 
these root and grow?”’ Ans. Yes, but the 
process is tedious and often uncertain, and 
it must be done early enough in the sum- 
mer to ensure the formation of a small 
tuber before the cutting goes to rest in 
winter, for it will rest. Tuberous bego- 
nias are so easily raised from seed that 
few péople now bother raising them from 
cuttings, except fanciers who wish to per- 
petuate in exact form certain varieties. 


IF you appreciate GARDENING please 
recommend it to those triends to whom 
you know the paper would be useful. 
You can assist us materially in this way. 
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HoLLYHOCKS AS CUT FLOWERS.—We 
learn trom the local newspapers that ‘‘In 
recent entertainments given at the East 
End (a residence part of Pittsburg) single 
hollyhocks were used as the decorative 
features. In the arrangements the stalks 
of the hollyhocks filled umbrella holders 
and long-necked jars, or rested in great 
sheaves against cabinets and in alcoves, 
and in other ways were utilized to charm- 
ing advantage.” 


DouBLE HOLLYHOCKS are not as hardy 
as the single ones, they are not as _ vigor- 
ous or long-lived, and they are much more 
susceptible to leaf diseases, far better have 
a plain single flower than an ill-favored 
double one, and an ugly shade of color in 
a double flower is more unpleasant than 
it isin asingleone. Notwithstanding all 
this, however, handsome full double, 
clean-colored hollyhocks have the warm- 
est spot in the affections of the people. 
Hollyhocks raised from seed this tall 
should bloom next summer; but those 
sown in spring won’t bloom in summer 
of that year, 


FLOWERS OR PAPER, WHICH?—The 
Gardening World is somewhat exercised 
over ‘‘the American fashion of selling 
pot plants rolled up in green, pink, 
yellow and other colored paper, tied 
around with narrow ribbons to match. 
This is not merely for the purpose of pro- 
tection, so that the purchaser can carry 
the plant home safely. Oh, no; it is 
meant for adornment and that the plants 
may be used for household decoration in 
such nonsensical and tinsel trappings. 
* * This is an attempt to paint the rose 
and gild the lily.”’ 


HEDYSARUM MULTUGUM is a _ little 
Japanese hardy shrub with racemes of 
bright rosy purple flowers, and itis one 
of the high priced novelties in its line and 
has a reputation for neatness and great 
floral beauty. That all may be true 
enough, but certainiy the specimens in 
Schenley Park don’t behave as if they’d 
be good and contented Americans. We 
mustn’t despair, however, we'll try the a 
under different conditions. Maybe we 
may yet hit upon what will suit them. 
They now occupy a sheltered but open 
position in a nursery bed, and are 
mulcined. 


THE PricKLY Poppy.—L. E. W. sends 
us two flowers for name. The large 
white bloom with the glaucous prickly 
leaf is one of the prickly poppies (Arge- 
mone), quite pretty plants, natives of 
California and Mexico, and easily raised 
from seed in our garden. The little sprig 
of very small blooms was so much discol- 
ored as to be unrecognizable. In sending 
plants for name kindly send them direct 
to us to Schenley Park, Pittsburg, and 
not to the Chicago office. When sent to 
the latter place they have to be opentd 
and remailed to us, so that when green 
sprigs reach us they are apt to be black- 
ened to such an extent that we cannot 
tell what they are. And it will help us 
greatly, too, if when you send the flow- 
ers you will at the same time tell us all 
you know about them. 


SINGLE HoLLyHocks are “all the rage”’ 
in this town, that is we find them inmost 
every yard, pretentious as well as neg- 
lected; they fill up odd and neglected cor- 
ners in company with sunflowers and 
tawny dav lilies, as well as belts and beds 
in well trimmed gardens. Apparently 
they are healthy, happy and hardy, and 
good perennials, and really they are hand- 
some. Mr. J. R. Mellon has one of the 
finest displays in Pittsburg. The plants 
are ina border 300 feet long by 4 feet 
wide, along the boundary line of his lot, 
and in the deep rich land there they make 
a great sight rising 7 or 8 feet high, 
with big leaves to the ground. The col- 
ors comprise yellow, pink, cherry, crim- 
son, white and intervening shades. In 
winter a light straw mulching affords 
their crowns protection, also it saves the 
little seedlings from injury. In growing 
single hollyhocks avoid the purples. They 
have an unpleasant look; clean, clear 
pinks, blush, white and yellows are the 
favorite shades. 


HYPERICUM MOsSERIANUM.— Our nur- 
sery grounds at Schenley Park are spread 
on both sides of a high swell of openland, 
and the ground is of a stiff clayey nature. 
Near the top, running lengthwise was a 
nurserybed containing five rows of Hy- 
pericum Moserianum, one hundred plants 
inthe row. This is the second year they 
have been there. Last winter, an excep- 
tionally severe one, they weren’t mulched 
or protected in any way, but their tops 
were left on them; the result was rather 
curious; The plants in the two outer 


rows were nearly all winter killed, but 
those in the three inner rows have all 
lived, and are now fine bigclumps in good 
bloom; even they, however, were cut to 
the ground, but they recovered very vig- 
orously. This satisfies us that the plant 
is not hardy above ground, but witha 
surface mulch or protection of neighbor- 
ing bushes it !s quite hardy at the root. 
This is enough for us, and treating it asa 
spreading herbaceous plant or as an 
under or front shrub in shrubberies, it is 
a most valuable acquisition. 


How TO GROW HARDY FLOWERS.--Look 
at that group of hardy perennial delphin- 
iums shown in our illustration, page 325. 
Isn’t that a beautiful picture? and ob- 
serve how aptly placed the plants are. 
The common way to arrange delphini- 
ums in the garden is to set a clump here 
and there in the border, or run a row of 
them along the backoftheborder. Now, 
if that’s the way you grow them, go out 
into your garden and take alook at them 
there, then look at this picture and con- 
clude for yourself which is the prettier 
arrangement. The same with the cypri- 
pediums shown on page 327, if you want 
telling effect group your plants together, 
vou will then be able to give them better 
cultural conditions thanit you stuck them 
here and there through your garden. Our 
trillium picture on front page July 1 issue 
is another excellent example of grouping 
plants of a kind together. But mind 
there is a vast difference bet ween effective, 
tasteful grouping and bunching a lot of 
plants together; the bunching process isa 
very harsh and ungraceful way of using 
plants. 


RED SPIDER AND WET WEATHER.—We 
all know that hot dry weather is favor- 
able to the development of red spider, 
and we are taught that wet weather is 
inimical to its welfare. The last two 
summers (’94 and ’95) at Pittsburg were 
exceedingly dry, and red spider was quite 
prevalent on the trees and shrubs, es- 
pecially so in the park nursery on a block 
of Spirea Billardii and S. Fortunei; but 
this year, from the breaking up of winter 
till now, the middle of July, has been un- 
precedentedly wet and the very opposite 
to what we should expect as at all favor- 
able to the spread of spider. Strange as 
it may seem, nevertheless, those blocks of 
shrubs that were badly infested last year 
are much worse this summer, and to-day 
there isn’t a leaf on one of them that 
isn’t covered with the pest and ‘“‘brown 
as a berry,’’ and the red spider is spread- 
ing. Blocksof treesand shrubs—we have 
over 200,000 plants in the park nursery 
—that were clean last year are clean this 
year except where near the infested ones, 
but in all cases, our nursery foreman tells 
us, what wereinfested last year are worse 
this summer. 


RED SPIDER ON VERANDA VINES.—A 
lady came to us the other day about a 
fine big pipe vine that covered atrellis and 
shaded one side of her house veranda; its 
leaves were getting brown, they were 
covered with red spider. A florist she 
had consulted told her to wash the leaves 
with soap and water, but she could never 
do that. Inthe case of a big vine that 
was impracticable advice. She had city 
hydrant water and a hose, so we told her 
to get out the hose and attach it to the 
hydrant, bring it in on the stoop, turn 
the water full on and et fly at the vine 
from the inside (the stoop side). Do this 
twice a day fora while, no stinted draught 
at all, but a thorough drenching, aiming 
the nozzle so as to wash the underside 
rather than the upperside of the leaves. 
We have to keep at it till we get off all of 
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the old spiders and continue till the eggs 
hatch out and we get off all the young 
ones too. While this hosing may not 
completely eradicate the pest it will keep 
it in such subjection that its presence will 
be little felt. What about insecticides? 
We have many and some are effectual, 
but in inexperienced hands all may be 
dangerous, and preparing and applying 
them is neither a clean nor a nice job for 
a lady. 


CRAMBE CORDIFOLIA.—Since our illus- 
tration of this plant in the June 15 issue, 
page 291, a good deal of interest has 
been taken in it, and deservedly, for it is 
a noble plant. But it isn’t one anybody 
wants in asmall garden; it requires room 
to grow and lots of room to show itself 
when it is grown, it isn’t a plant for the 
flower border at all; there you would 
call it coarse; its proper place is isolated 
near the edge of the lawn in such a situa- 
tion as one would set out a bunch of 
yuccas, or single hollyhocks, or a speci- 
men shrub. Mr. Egan writes that the 
splendid growth shown in our picture 
was from the second year old crown, but 
since then that crown has decayed and 
lots of minor ones have formed all around 
it, and asks the cause. This is perfectly 
natural, to preserve the same crown year 
after year would be unnatural. The 
flower stem is simply the continuation of 


- the development of the single crown. 


the crown, and when it dies the crown is 
dead, but the root being perennial a host 
of other buds or minor crowns form 
around the baseof the old crown for next 
yea'’s blooms. The more of these buds 
or crowns that are allowed to remain 
and develop the smaller the growths are 
likely to be; for effect better have one big 
crown bearing a 7-foot high head of 
bloom than many crowns in a mass and 
reaching only a 4-foot development. All 
of this is pertinently and _ practically 
shown in the cultivation of seakale 
(Crambe maritima), a lesser species than 
C. cordifolia, and a much esteemed vege- 
table largely grown in Europe, andin a 
limited degree as a torced vegetable in 
this country. Ingrowing seakale we aim 
to use single crowns only and seldom a 
multiple crown, as one big head from a 
single crown is much more desirable than 
many sprouts from a ‘‘spent”’ or multiple 
old one. We raise the plants from seed, 
growing them till the second year, when 
we dig them for forcing and get fine, big, 
single crowns; should they attempt to 
bloom in summer, the flower stem is 
pinched out and the extra crowns rubbed 
off, everything practicable is done to 
throw the full strength of the plant into 
We 
also grow them, and it is the commonest 
method too, from stout root cuttings, as 
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we do horseradish. Old crowns of 
seakale after they have bloomed rot out 
in the midéle in the same way as do those 
of Crambe cordifolia, so that this decay 
of the hearts of old crowns is the natural 
course and no disease at all. Hollyhocks, 
foxgloves, and many other plants do 
much the same thing. 


UNHEARD-OF WISTARIA BLOSSOMS, 


Please read the following letter from 
one of our readers in Japan. In speaking 
or writing about the famous Multijuga 
wistarias of Japan we say ‘‘with racemes 
of flowers between two and three feet 
long;” if we spoke of them as being five 
feet long you would think we were ro- 
mancing. But you know how climatic 
and cultural conditions have a great deal 
to do with the floral perfection of plants, 
and racemes that may be 34 inches long 
in this country (Mrs. L. Chrisman, of 
Chrisman, Virginia, sent us racemes 34 
inches long, that were grown in her own 
garden) may in the genial moist climate 
of Japan attain to almost double that 
glory. Anyway we are proud to know 
that Schenley Park will soon be enriched 
with living plants of this wonderful vine. 
I: was largely in this way, a rarity from 
this friend and a unique plant from that 
one, that the famous Dosoris collection 
was buil up, and we rejoice to realize 
that Schenley is advancing in the same 
road, for we already have received a good 
many varieties you may year of later. 

KOBE, JAPAN, June 17, ’96. 

Your issue of May 15 is before me and 
it is like every number of GARDENING in 
fact, full ofinterest to me,and must be to 
allits readers. About wistarias: I saw 
on a tree(about a hundred old I am told) 
racemes of flowers that measures 57 to 
60 inches in length. I do not mention 
this as unusual with old trees but because 
I have never read in the home papers that 
they reach anything like that length. In 
order to ensure early flowering old trees 
are dug up in the mountains and after a 
year or so in the nursery they are grafted. 
I shall have a good number next year 
grafted with scions of the above men- 
tioned old tree and if you wish will send 
you a couple with pleasure. [Thank you, 
we shall be delighted to get them.—Ep. ] 

H. E. AMoore. 





THE BURBANK YELLOW CANNA. 


Enclosed vou will find a pressed flower 
from Mr. Vaughan’s new Californiacanna. 
I saw it growingin one of the greenhouses 
out at Western Springs. It struck meas 
an unusually strong grower—the plant 
set out ina bench having sent up a big 
bunch of such thick stalks with big leaves 
of a more leathery texture than any I 
have before seen. I have never seen any- 
thing approaching the flowers (among 
cannas) either in size or the peculiar 
frilled appearance of two of the petals. 
It has an orchid-like aspect. Each petal 
of a number tried measured fully two 
inches in width—some 2% inches. Itisa 
handsome clear yellow color with touches 
of scarlet low in the throat. [The flow- 
ers sent are very full and the petals meas- 
ure what you say; the color is a good 
clear yellow, and the frilling is quite no- 
ticeable.—Ep. | F. C. SEAVEY, 

Chicago, July 2, ’96. 

WILD vs. NURSERY-GROWN SHRUBS.—O, 
‘G. B., Frankfort Springs, Pa., writes: 
‘Since I have been gardening for pleasure 
I have discovered a number of handsome 
native shrubs, however nearly all are so 
dificult to transplant from their native 
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haunts that I prefer nursery-grown very clayey, retentive of moisture and ill 
stock.” That is the practical man’s drained, and as we have had an uninter- 


view too, but it isn’t the beginner’s. 
The latter, seeing such pretty bushes 
growing wild and free for the digging, 
looks upon it as a waste of money to buy 
shrubs from a nursery, so he hitches up a 
wagon and shoulders a shovel or spade 
and betakes himself to the woods. After 
getting there he finds that bushes that 
look pretty in massare lean, scrawly and 
unbecoming when dug up separately; the 
digging is rough work, and the roots are 
not always at home, but stretching far 
away and interlaced among those of 
their neighbors, so that when the ball is 
dug up its mass is made up more of roots 
cut off from other bushes than of those 
attached to the dug-up plant. Unless 
provision is made for moistening the 
roots as soon as they are unearthed, 
and keeping them moist till they are 
planted again, the fibres are apt to 
shrivel and die and the shrub suffer in 
proportion. The wild plants are not 
likely to exactly fit your wants; they look 
shabby, and to cut them down as we 
ought to enough to counterbalance the 
loss of roots they would be stumpy and 
uglier thanever. Nursery-grown plants 
are grown as individuals and not in 
thickets, hence have good bodies; they 
are well rooted, having been once or 
oftener transplanted in the rows, and 
their roots are not matted up all around 
with those of other plants. They are dug 
carefully and at the proper season, and 
preserved from drying intluence, and they 
reach you just when you want them, and 
there is no bother or uncertainty with 
them. Wild shrubsare a risk. 


PLANTS FOR NExT SUMMER.—If you 
haven’t already sown them, better sow a 
lot of columbine, delphinium, perennial 
coreopsis and gaillardia, hollyhocks fox- 
gloves, campanulas, sweet williams and 
the like, and get them into strong, well- 
rooted plants before the winter sets in. 
If you sowed them earlier in the year 
and they are now up nicely, get them 
pricked off into beds or frames, farenough 
apart to allow them make good growth 
without choking each other and weaken- 
ing their crowns. 


Common WILD FLOWERS OR WEEDS.— 
Among the common and most conspicu- 
ous wild plants or weeds now in bloom 
by the road sides and near the edges of 
our woods are moth mullein (Verbascum 
Blattaria), tall bellflower (Campanula 
Americana), wild teasel (Dipsacus sylves- 
tris), starry campion (Silene stellata), 
man.-of-the-earth creeper (Ipomoea pan- 
durata), ox-eye daisy, wild carrot, cat- 
nip, wild verbena, the common yellow 
toad-flax andthe St. John’s wort (Hyper- 
icum perforatum). 


ARE WE BETTER BEHAVED? In an Eng- 
lish paper (The Gardeners’ Magazine) we 
read: ‘‘It is acommon occurrence to see 
large numbers of cyclists returning home 
carrying large bunches of flowers, and 
were they honestly obtained no further 
proof could be desired as to the ex stence 
of a genuine affection for them. Some of 
these bunches are undoubtedly the gifts 
of friends. Others are obtained by pur- 
chase, but in the majority of cases they 
are the result of pilfering the hedgerow or 
garden.” Although the bicycle craze is 
pretty high with us in this country, we 
don’t think stealing flowers is one of its 
evils. 


THE ADVANTAGE OF RAISED FLOWER 
Beps.—The flower beds here are spread 
on a broad stretch of level lawn in front 
of the Phipps Conservatories; the land is 


ruptedly wet season, we are now see- 
ing the evil effect of poordrainage. Wher- 
ever the earth in the beds is raised well 
above the level of the ground all of the 
bedding plants are doing wellinit, but 
at the ordinary ground level most every- 
thing is suffering; sempervivums, santo- 
lina and centaurea are dying out and 
even coleus isn’t as happy as it is in drier 
ground. 


“Litium Parryi is a handsome Califor- 
nia lily that belongs to the pardalinum 
group and has rich yellow flowers, strong 
shoots bearing a dozen or even more 
blooms. It is easily grown in moist 
peaty soil with the partial shade of shrubs 
near, and those who have a suitable 
place for it might plant a bold group.” 
So says the London Garden, A dozen 
blooms to a stem is finer than we ever 
saw it. Ina wide patchina rockery at 
Cambridge it grew and bloomed nicely 
with us, still it is one of the pretty lilies 
that has never become popular; few peo- 
ple grow it, more’s the pity, for itisa 
chaste and beautiful flower, but neither 
large, bold, or startling at all. 


Tue ComicaL Toap.—A New England 
reader writes: ‘‘Have you ever fed a toad 
with a caterpill r or potato bug? If not 
you have lost one of the most comical 
sights to be had, and one which we in 
our hurry to get every creature out of 
harm’s way are apt to overlook. The 
toads are very useful little beasts, ugly 
though they be, and one can train them 
so that they do not fcar our approach 
How alert are they after dark, hopping 
in the walks of the garden and making 
many a snatch at the bugs they come 
within reach of. It takes five years for a 
toad to be full grown.’’ Yes, yes, the 
toad has its good points and its bad 
ones. That it is a voracious and persist- 
ent insect trap we know very well, we 
have used hundreds of them for this pur- 
pose, and when we were a boy we tamed 
them and fed them. Some 24 years ago 
we told how in the London market gar- 
dens we paid from three to four cents a 
dozen for toads to put into the cucum- 
ber frames to eat up the insects. Their 
bad points consist in the way they have 
of elbowing out a comfortable li tle rest- 
ing place for themselves in our flower 
beds, seed beds, and even in our flats or 
seed pans. 


CHICKWEED IN THE Lawn.—L. E£. W., 
Gordon Park, asks: ‘‘What is best to do 
this autumn with a lawn which is full of 
chickweed?’’ Ans. Chickweed in lawns 
is very troublesome in spring and fall, 
especially where the ground is a little 
shaded by trees, or is moist; it grows be- 
cause the seed is in the soil, and it chokes 
out the grass. Plowing or digging the 
ground might not help you any, for the 
earth being full of the chickweed seed the 
pest would be sure to grow up The 
thing to do now is to discourage the 
growth of the chickweed and encourage 
the grass, till the latter becomes so deep 
rooted and matted as to choke out the 
former. Prepare a big heap of good field 
loam—from an open corn, grain or pas- 
ture field, and not from the garden—and 
mix alot of fine manure with it; horse 
manure freed from the rankstrawis good, 
or cow manure, for it contains much 
grass seed, willdo. In August mow and 
roll the lawn, and with a new steel rake, 
rake off all of the chickweed and other 
weeds you can tear out of the ground, 
then apply a heavy dressing of the previ- 
ously prepared compost and sow some 
red top and Kentucky blue grass upon it, 





raking it in lightly and rolling it. If the 
chick weed continues to grow more vigor- 
ously than the grass, keep it mowed 
down and raked off; never let it get the 
better of the grass, and instead of top- 
dressing the lawn with stable manure in 
winter use wood ashes, light dressings of 
nitrate of soda, and other chemical fertil- 
izers, but be very wary in applying them. 
Then you have got to be more vigilant in 
spring than in fall, for chickweed starts 
to grow very early, and blooms and 
ripens seed before grass makes much head- 
way. Remember that there is no appli- 
cation that vou can put on your land 
that will destroy the chickweed without 
also injuring the grass. 








The Fruit Garden. 


FINE-FLAVORED STRAWBERRIES.—J. R. 
M., New London, Conn., asks: ‘‘What 
are the best flavored strawberries? What 
do you think of the one named Brandy- 
wine?’ Ans. The best flavored sorts is 
a matter of location and cultural condi- 
tions. We havehad splendid, big, scarlet, 
juicy berries of Sharpless one year so sour 
as to pucker the mouth, and another year 
most as high flavored as an Elton Pine. 
In the “sour” year the ground and 
weather was wet, in the ‘“‘sweet’’ season 
the ground was moist but the weather 
quite dry. The later pickings are better 
flavored than the first ones. We have no 
varieties with so pronounced a flavor as 
the European sorts such as British Queen, 
Sir Joseph Paxton, Prince’s Pine and 
Elton Pine have got, and unfortunately 
while these varieties submit to pot and 
greenhouse cultivation with us they are 
worthless out of doors. The Marshall is 
one of our best flavored sorts; Timbrell, 
where it does well, is very good; Cumber- 
land has a mild pleasant flavor; and Par- 
ker Earleis favorite home berry. Bran- 
dy wine is an excellent berry so far as we 
have seen it, what it may be in other 
parts of the country though we cannot 
tell. Crawford, where it does well is 
much esteemed for its fine quality. 


FEAR THE BLIGHT.—R. L. T., DeKalb, 
Ill., has some young dwarf pear trees 
that were perfect'y healthy a few weeks 
ago, but are now affected with a blight 
which blackens the leaves and shrivels 
the wood. Ans. It is no doubt the fire 
blight. Cut out every bit of affected 
wood and burn it, and in cutting be sure 
to cut down into the healthy wood so as 
to make sure that you have got every bit 
of diseased growth. Root out the dead 
plants and burn them up too; if you let 
them stay in the ground they propagate 
and spread the disease which is fungoid 
and carried in the atmosphere. There is 
no known cure for it. Early and repeated 
sprayings with Bordeaux mixture are 
said to act as a preventive, at least in a 
partial way. 


‘‘My JAPAN PERSIMMON, WHAT AILS IT?”’ 
—M, Hv-C. Santa’ Cruz, Cale asksy “1 
bought it in March, ’94, and as I re- 
quested the nurseryman to prune it I did 
not do so, although it was top heavy 
and had large roots. It is alive but has 
never made a single leaf; it is just as bare 
as the day it came.’”’ Ans. We cannot 
tell. But ifit doesn’t show pretty prom- 
ising signs of a speedy and good growth, 
we would very soon grub it up andthrow 
it away and make room for another. 
When it was planted we would have 
headed it considerably, this would have 
been for its good, and induced an early 
start into new life. 


1896. 


THE Smith Premier Typewriter Company, 
whose typewriter is now so well and favor- 
ably known, is constantly endeavoring to 
make typewriting easier and more practical. 
They have within the past year placed upon 
the market the new No. 2, 3 and 4, contain- 
ing new and useful improvements, such as 
are not to be found in those of other manu- 
facture. These new machines are by tar 
the best mechanically constructed, conse- 
quently the most durable, easily operated 
and simplest writing machines on the mar- 
ket. Beginners like them because they are 
simple and easy to learn; experts because 
they are faster and more accurate; employers 
because they are durable and least expensive. 
The office of the Smith Premier Typewriter 
Company is at No. 154 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 
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Henry A. Dreer, 
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Salon Phoenix) NURSERY. .. . 
cres. Thirteen Greenhouses. 


Trees Plants 


We offer a large and fine stock of every description 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Vines, Small Fruits, Hedge Plants, 
Fruit and Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced 
Catalogue mailed tree. Hstablished 1852. 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Suc. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Hl. 


1840. OLD COLONY NURSERIES, — 1896. 


Hardy Shrubs, Trees, Vines, Ever- 
greens and Perennials...... 


A large and fine stock of well-rooted plants, 
sow in a sandy loam. Good plants, best sizes 

or planting; very cheap. 

Priced Catalogue free on application. 


B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass. 
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CATALOGUE FREE: 
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MOMmlc = Small Fruits, Grapes, Shrubs, 
R & Roses, Evergreens, Hardy 
Plants. 


LARGEST AND CHOICEST COLLECTIONS IN AMERICA. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, So” C'*icens:, been Gtolly iluatrased. yee to reaular 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Established over Half a Century ago. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


PAINESVILLE, LAKE CO., OHIO. 


occupy the most favorable location between the oceans 
for the production of healthy nursery stock, extending 
one and a half miles along the banks of Lake Erie. It 
is conceded that their facilities are unsurpassed and that 
there is no better place in the United States for nursery- 
men and florists to sort up, dealers to pack or planters to 
=a order from. The aim of the Storrs & Harrison Co. be- oe 
ing to carry a full, complete line of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
Bulbs, Greenhouse Plants, Etc. Their annual production of Roses exceeds three 
quarters of a million and their budding of Peach last season was 939,122, other fruits 
are grown in proportion. Can supply hundreds of car loads of Ornamentals. Cor- 
respondence and personal inspection solicited. Catalogues free. 43rd year, 1000 
acres, 29 greenhouses. Address as above, box 308 

When writing mention Gardening. 


Andorra Nurseries 


WILLIAM WARNER HARPER, [lanager, Chestnut Hill, PHILA., PA. 


90 Acres of well=-grown Trees, Shrubs, Roses and Fruit 
——_—— SPECIALTIES: 


Specimen Ornamental Trees, 
Hardy Rhododendrons and Azaleas. 


When writing mention Gardening. 
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Miscellaneous. 





COVERING BARE OLAY HILLS. 


You speak of having bare hills at Schen- 
ley to get covered with green as soun as 
possible. I have seen a good many hilly 
tields left to nature’s care. Nature’s pio- 
neers usually are the raspberry, black- 
berry and elderberry. These with their 
leaves and roots soon make a coating of 
humus and a loosened soil. Inthis shade 
seeds of the crab apple, thorns, maples, 
wild cherry, and hickories soon find root 
and the shade they need to make a suc- 
cessful start in life. At first the land in 
this process is an eyesore but the final 
results are good. (Rev.)H.K.SHANER. 

Butler Co., Pa. 

Thank you for the information, every 
little helps us, Allof the plants you name 
are excellent for the purpose and we hope 
to use them extensively. We have just 
finished the first handling of a steep high 
hillside, stiff clay and shale rock, sup- 
ported at the base by a stout stone 
retaining wall, and how we are handling 
it may interest some of our readers. We 
picked that bank all over, removing the 
large rock that was near the top, and so 
as to leave a loose surface twelve or more 
inches deep; but this is nothing except 
dark red clayand disintegrated rock. As 
soon as we can get manure enough we 
shall put a heavy coat of manure on top 
and pick it in, both for use in fertilizing 
the soil and in keeping it open, and then 
we Shall plant it. Along the top of the 
wall we hope to plant Rosa Wichuraiana 
to drop as a mantle over the wall, also 
the wild prairie rose, Japanese multiflora 
roses, Lord Penzance’s roses, sweet briar, 
and others, with here and there climbing 
hydrangea, barberry, climbing waxwork, 
wild clematis, prostrate euonymus, and 
many others of that nature to clothe the 
wall, but so full and diversely as to ap- 
pear natural. When the plants grow up 
we can easily thin them to their proper 
places and dimensions. Away up on the 
bank we shall plant all of the trees and 
shrubs you mention together with locust, 
matrimony vine, green ash, burr oak, 
osage orange and many others, also 
plant many acorns and other nuts, 
and for carpeting the surface spread 
Virginia creeper, Japan honeysuckle, 
clematis, man-of-the-earth creeper, wild 
hydrangeas, and so on. Then plant 
thousands of columbines and foxgloves, 
moss pinks, coreopsis, and other natural 
plants, and sow broadcast all over the 
land with wild poppies, yellow esch- 
scholtzia, annual coreopsis and the like, 
being particular that whatever is used 
shall be good species and not garden 
varieties. Then hold off and wait for the 
survival of the fittest. Get the ground 
covered as rapidly as possible to save it 
from parching sun and wind, hold the 
rain there when it falls, and prevent 
washes when heavy rains come. 


“IcE KiNG PRimROsE.’’—I noticed in 
GARDENING some timeago that you want 
something for some exposed hillsides in 
your park. Isend you by to-day’s mail one- 
half dozen ‘‘Ice King Primrose,’’ which I 
wish you would plantin some sunny spot, 
protect for a few days and I think they 
will give you flowers yet this year. We 
have had them in flower ever since May 
15 and will continue to bloom till frost. 
[The plants have been received. They 
are some kind of G?nothera or evening 
primrose, and not a true primrose (Prim- 
ula) at all.—Ep.] E. C. NEWBURY. 

Mitchell, S. Dakota. 





HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 


We can supply any of the following books, postpaid, at the prices given: 


How To Grow Curt FLowErs (Hunt). 
—The only book on the subject. Itisa 
thoroughly reliable work by aneminently 
successful practical florist. Mlustrated, 
$2.00. 

GREENHOvuse CONSTRUCTION (Taft).—It 
tells the whole story about how to build, 
and heat a greenhouse, be it large or 
small, and that too ina plain, easily un- 
derstood, practical way. It has 118 
illustrations, $1.50. 

BULBS AND TUBEROUS ROOTED PLANTS 
(Allen).—Over 300 pages and 75 illustra- 
tions. A new work bya specialist in this 
line. Tells about lilies, cannas, dahlias, 
hyacinths, tulips; and allmanner of bulbs 
and how to grow them indoors and out- 
sides, summer and winter. $2.00. 

MusHrooms: How To Grow THEM 
(Falconer).—The only American book on 
the subject, 29 illustrations. Written by 
a practical mushroom grower who tells 
the whole story so tersely and plainly 
that a child can understand it. Thisbook 
has increased mushroom growing in this 
country three fold in three years. $1.50. 

SucCEss IN MARKET GARDENING (Raw- 
son).—Written by one of the most promi- 
nent and successful market gardeners in 
the country, and who has the largest 
glasshouses for forcing vegetables for 
market in America. Outdoor and indoor 
crops are treated. Illustrated, $1.00. 

THE Rose (Ellwanger).—The standard 
work on roses in thiscountry and written 
from a field affording the widest experi- 
ence in practical knowledge and opportu- 
nities for comparison, and where every 
variety of rose ever introduced is or has 
been grown. $1.25. 

THE BIGGLE BERRY BOOK (Biggle).—A 
condensed treatise on the culture of straw- 
berries, raspberies, currants and goose- 
berries; with truthful coloredillustrations 
of 25 varieties of strawberries, 8 rasp- 
berries, 5 currants, and 5 gooseberries; 
35 illustrations in black and white; and 
portraits of 33 of the most noted berry 
growers all over the country. 50cts. 

THE PROPAGATION OF PLaNTs (Fuller). 
—An illustrated book of about 350 pages. 
It tells us how to propagate all manner 
of plants, hardy and tender from an oak 
to a geranium, and describes every pro- 
cess—grafting, budding, cuttings, seed 
sowing, etc, with every manipulation 
pertaining to the subject It is the voice 
of practical experience, by one of the most 
brilliant horticulturists living. $1.50. 

MANvRES (Sempers).—Over 200 pages; 
illustrated. It tells all about artificial, 
farmyard and other manures, what they 
are and what they are good for, the dif- 
ferent manures for the different crops and 
the different soils, how to apply them, 
and how much to use and all in sucha 
plain way that no one can misunderstand 
it. The author is an active, practical, 
horticultural chemist. 50 cents. 

DICTIONARY OF GARDENING (Nicholson). 
—An inimitable work. An encyclopedia 
of horticulture. It is the ready book of 
reference for all cultivated plants, includ- 
ing the most obscure genera and species 
as well as the most familiar. It is stand- 
ard authority onnomenclature. An Eng- 


lish work but as much appreciated here 
asin Europe. Four volumes. $20.00. 

THE GARDEN’s Story (Ellwanger).—A 
delightful book portraying the beauties 
and pleasures of gardening in the most 
fascinating style; itiseminently practical, 
and useful too, for the author loves, 
knows and grows the plants he writes 
about; and has a field for observation 
and practice second to none in the coun- 
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Fruits and Fruit Trees of America 
(Downing). $5.00. 

Fruit Garden (Barry). $2.00. 

Small Fruit Culturist (Fuller). $1.50. 

Gardening for Profit (Henderson). 


$2.00. 

Practical Floriculture (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

On the Rose (Parsons) $1.00. 


Truck Farming at the South (Cemler). 
$1.50. 


Window Flower Garden (Heinrich). 75c, 
Ornamental Gardening (Long). $2.00- 


ART Our oF Doors (Van Rensselaer) — 
Hints on good taste in gardening. $1 50. 


THE FLOWERs OF JAPAN and the Art of 
Floral Arrangement. Colored and plain 
plates. (Conder.) $12 50. 


SWEET SCENTED FLOWERS AND FRa- 
GRANT LEAVES (McDonald). A very in- 
teresting subject handled in a popular 
and masterly way. $1.50. 


BoTanIcaL DICTIONARY (Paxton). His- 
tory and culture of plants known in gar- 
dens. New and enlarged edition, $7.20. 

THE WILD GARDEN (Robinson). How 
to make alloutdoors beautiful, more espe- 
cially the wilder and rougher parts of the 
grounds about our homes, by the great- 
est master in that art. Splendidly illu - 
trated from life. $4.80. 

How To KNow THE WILD FLOWERS 
(Dana). Guide to the names, haunts and 
habits of our common Wild Flowers. 
Illustrated. $1.75. 

ACCORDING TO SEASON (Dana).—Talks 
about the Flowers in the order of their 
appearance in the woods or fields. $0.75. 

THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN (Robin- 
son).—This is the best book on outdoor 
ornamental gardening extant. It deals 
with hardy flowers of all kinds, and tells 
us how to grow them and how to plant 
them to secure the most perfect growth 
and charming results; it enumerates and 
describes most every plant of the kind 
worth growing; it has 832 pages and 
many hundreds of illustrations. Its 
author is the greatest master in orna- 
mental gardening who ever lived. Price 
$6.00. 

PLANT BREEDING (Prof. Bailey).—Deals 
with variation in and crossing of plants, 
and the origin of garden varieties, etc., 
293 pages. $1.00. 

THe HormcviTurist’s RuLE-Book 
(Prof. Bailey).—A compendium of useful 
information for all interested in fruit, 
vegetable or flowergrowing 302 pages. 
75 cents. 

THE Sort (Prof. King).—Its nature, 
relations and fundamental principles of 
management, 303 pages. 75 cents, 


We are prepared to furnish any other book on any horticultural subject. 
Please mention what you wish to get in this live. 


.. THE GARDENING GO.. Monon Building, Ghicago. 


ARDY ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, VINES, EVER- Tre finest general assortment of Hardy Orna. 
GREENS, AND HARDY HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS, ittustrated descriptive catalogue on enplien, 
tion. Plans and estimates furnished. Send your list of needs for special rates. 


| THE READING NURSERY, JACOB W. MANNING, Proprietor, READING, MASS, 
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JOHN C. MONINGER CO, 


Cypr ess WRITE 
Green-House 


Pa CATLG. 
Me Construction 
422 Material. 


Hawthorne Ave., Chicago, Il. 


When writing mention Gardening. 
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VALVES, 


FITTINGS 
AND 
VENTILATING 
APPARATUS. 
—Oo——_ 
COLDWELL- 
WILCOX CoO., 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
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HITCHINGS & CO. 


Established 50 Years. 


Horticultural Architects and Builders 


And Largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 
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Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palm Houses, etc., erected complete with our Patent 
Iron Frame Construction. 


SEND FOUR CENTS FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES. 


233 Tlercer Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
H. T1. HOOKER COPIPANY, 


: 57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO. 


FOR GREENHOUSES. —a- 


Plate, Window and Art Glass, Paints, Oils, Etc. 


Burpee’s Seeds 


...---- ARE THE BEST THAT GROW....... 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 
Announcement to Florists.___.—_!-, 


We desire to announce the dissolution of the firm of Sipfle, Dopffel & Co.. and to introduce to the trade 
its successor. THE SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., which will be under the management of William Dopffel 
and Conrad Breitschwerth. The business wt!] be conducted as heretofore, except on a larger scale to 
meet the growing demand for our goods. We have accordingly enlarged our plant and capacity, and with 
unsurpassed facilities are now prepared to fill the largest order on short notice. Our latest improved 
machines are turning out the best and most serviceable flower pots in the market, and assuring you of 
our intention to lead in further improvements, we solicit a continuance of your patronage in the belief 
that we can supply just what Is needed at a price and in a manner satisfactory to all. 

Send for price list and samples, and we know you willgiveusanorder. ....... 


SYRACUSE POTTERY CO0O., Office 403 N. Salina St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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REFERENCES REQUIRED. 
Before hiring a man you want to know where and 
how well he has worked. Just so with fences. Plenty 
of careful, thrifty farmers have had ours in use e ght 


or ten years. Can you do better than ask their 
opinion. Send for our monthly paper free. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


ORCHIDS. @ 
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12 Best free growing and profuse flow- 
ering Orchids for amateurs, for $10.00. 


WIl. MATHEWS, Utica, N. Y. 


PLEASE MENTION GARDENING. 
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PATENT BINDER 


5 | 
i! 
ATE fj 
And Permanent 
Binding for Music, Mi} 
Periodicals,Photos Mii * 
of Goods, Samples |h# 
ot Fabries, etc. Neat 
\ 


When you write an 
advertiser please state 
that you saw the adv. 
in GARDENING. 
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sock snd WASTE many years LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
varuasie TIME waiting results | Ff orticultural Architects <® Builders, 


d finally 1 7 
eee Ce ee ae STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING ENGINEERS. 
. -«- «+ « « Plans and estimates furnished on application. . . . e« e 


IOON 


Company who have the 


FINEST NURSERY STOCK 


at Reasonable Prices. ASS Ssh FSS Zidollas SS te ee 
New Catalog for 1896. Send for one. Free. Ati | 
Estimates furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


THE WM. H. MOON COMPANY, Morrisville, Pa. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


FLOWER POTS. 


STANDARD 


You will make a mistake if you place your 
orders for flower pots this Spring without 
first receiving our estimates for same. 

Our plant is now the Largest in the World. 
Our stock unlimited. Our goods equaled 
Dyanone are 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 
North Cambridge, Mass. 




















Largest builders of Greenhouse Structures. Six highest Awards at the World’s Fair. 
(2-Send Four Cents Postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Architectural Office, 
LORD’ & BURNHAM® CO mee conc svene ee 
Factory: Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. NEW YORK CITY. 


Rive NUS MVM SMC wee VIM IMC IVI MINIS MICS eve eS Mele eel ec eli 


YOU KNOW 


that plants can’t breathe dusty soot- 
laden gaseous air and be healthy. The 


“Little Giant” Hot Water Heater 


sends forth clean, pure heat. 








The Sake ete of the eae elty Flower Pots. 
Our capacity now is 


12,000,000 Standard Flower Pots 


DEK THAR. A full line of Bulb Pans. 
Send for price list. 
THE WHILLDIN POTTERY COMPANY, 
713 to 719 Wharton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BRANCH WAREHOUSES: 


Kearney & Westside Aves., Jersey City, N. J. 
Jackson Ave. & Pearson St., Long Island City. N. Y. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


American Botler Company |\ 


NEW YORK: 94 Center St. CHICAGO: 84 Lake St. Sere Heat the anne 
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Planting plansand specifica- Wl nea. B) Ci a pe i ik ch | lec C 


tions furnished and visits for , 
+ consultation made, References ! 


| and full information on inquiry. | P ittsburgh, Pa. 
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CALIFORNIA Flower and Tree 
Seeds, CALLA and FREESIA BULBS. 


Headquarters for Pampas Plumes. Send for prices. 
Germain Fruit Co., Seed Merchants, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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$2.00 A YEAR. 
24 NUMBERS. 


Vol. IV. 


SINGLE Copy 
10 CENTs. 











ONE OF MR. ERNEST MAYER'S WATER LILY PONDS AT BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


2. 








Aquatics. 





AQUATIGS, 


The weather this season—in this section 
of the country, (Pennsylvania)—has been 
particularly favorable for growing tender 
aquatics. Amateurs, asarule, will put 
plants out tooearly, but this year’s warm 
early spring was an exception to our 
usual weather, and everything put out 
went right ahead andis now in advance of 
the season because there were no late 
frosts. 


We have three ponds, one for hardy 
lilies, one for tropical and one for lotus. 
In the hardy lily pond are growing N. 
_tuberosa,. N.. pygmeza, ._N.. odorata 


-ponds are the following plants: 


sulphurea, M.odorata rosea, N odorata 
Caroliniana, N Marlicea carnea N. Mar- 
liacea chomatella, N..Marliacea carnea, 
N. Marliacea albida WN. alba candissima, 
and N. alba candidissima gigantea. 

In the lotus pond there are five different 
varieties of lotus, but last year only 
Nelumbium roseum and N. speciosum 
bloomed, and this vear so far only N. 
roseum has bloomed. 

In the tropical lily pond the following 
are growing, Victoria Regia, N. Zanzi- 
barensis, N Zanzibarensis azurea, N. 
Zanzibarensis rosea, N. scutifolia, N. 
Columbiana, N. dentata, N. Devoniensis, 
N. Sturtevanti. 

Scattered around among the three 
Scirpus 
Tabernemontana zebrina (porcupine 
rush), Cyperus alternifolius, Eichhornia 


azurea, Eichhornia_ crassipes 
Limnocharis Humboldtii. 

It has long been a question in my mind 
whether it is better to leave hardy lilies 
year after yearinsoil, giving good soil and 
ample room to start with and allowing 
them to become established, or dividing 
up the roots every year and giving them 
new soil and using suitable boxes, say 
24x.24x10 or 12 inches. Previous to last 
year our hardy lilies have always been 
put ia boxes, and this experiment of 
planting them in the soil was to try 
which method was the better of the two, 
and will now state that hereafter the 
boxes will be strictly adhered to, as by 
this means far more blooms can be got. 

The only theory that I can give for the 
plants not doing so well in the deep 
water is that the leaves keep the buds 
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continually dark, while in the case of the 
boxes they get the full bright sunshine, 
and certainly warmer water, as they are 
never more than six inches from the sur- 
face, whereas when they were planted in 
the earth in the middle of the pond they 
had nearly two feet of water over them. 


In the hardy lily pond there is a lily 
that looks exactly like Laydekeri rosea, 
only it is white (it is evidently one of the 
parents of Laydekeri) and it is said to 
be pygmza, but having grown pygmaa 
myself and seen it often in other ponds, it 
is difficult for me to believe this, yet in 
the catalogues it is not described. Can 
any one suggest the true name of it? 

To me the most beautiful of all the 
hardy lilies is a so-called ‘Irish Loch 
Lily”; it always seemed to me to be a 
large type of alba candidissima, and in 
going through the aquatic house at 
Schenley Park it waslabelled N alba can- 
didissima gigantea, end a giant it is: 
When this plant was received from the 
grower the buds and flowers on it were 
enormous, but unfortunately it has not 
had such large flowers for me simply 
because my method of treatment is not 
correct. 

Last year my efforts to grow N. 
gigantea (to me the most beautiful of all 
tender lilies) were not successful, and this 
year it looks as ifthe result will be the 
same. This lily has a bad habit of turn- 
ing to a tuber when its roots are dis- 
turbed and both myefforts have tailed on 
this account. This year I started off 
with a fine plant; it turned to a tuber, 
but an examination a few days ago re- 
vealed the fact that the tuber was start- 
ing up, and asit is early in the vear my 
hopes may still be realized. 

N. Columbiana, the new dark red, is 
another beautiful variety, but no red lily 
is much ahead, if anything, of the old 
standby Devoniensis. N.Sturtevantiiis a 
grand flower and is very much admired 
by every one but it is a shy bloomer. 

Experience has shown that it is a great 
mistake to have sun fish and gold fish in 
the same pond; that is ifone wishes to 
increase their stock of gold fish, because 
the sun fish eat all the young gold fish. 

Not being satisfied with the size of our 
lotus pond, and having made it about 
double the size, the next problem was 
would it be better to plant some new 
tubersin the addition or take some of the 
tubers out of the old part and plant 
them in the new. This question was 
settled by the lotus roots themselves 
spreading all over the new part very 
rapidly, even to the extreme end. Lotus 
should always be planted by themselves; 
my experience in trying to grow lilies in 
the same pond was a failure. 

As to the surroundings of lily ponds, 
all sides of a pond save the north should 
have low growing plants, if any at all, 
as water lilies cannot get too much sun. 

It is advisable to grow foliage plants 
on the edge of apondrather than flowers, 
though some flowers look very well, still 
geraniums or brilliant colored flowers 
detract from the coloring of the lilies. 
Iris on the north side of a pond look very 
well and they flower early and make a 
handsome show before the lilies come. 

One word of advice, which is certainly 
very important, and that is cover your 
ponds carefully in the winter. 

Our ponds only have a 4% wall 
and as the bottom of the pond is clay 
we cement right on the clay. 

In some ofthe catalogues very heavy 
walls are suggested, and if the average 
flower lover would think of building one 
the cost would scare him off immediately, 
and from a practical experience I know 
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AN OUT-DOOR LILY POND. 





such walls are unnecessary. When in the 
late fall or early winter the ice begins to 
form, the ponds are all filled up with 
water—level full—and a few old joists are 
laid across and on there old boards are 
put, on these boards we cover up a good 
thickness of leaves and cover the whole 
over with a few pine boughs; these look 
nice, being green all winter, but of course 
their principal use is to keep the leaves 
from blowing away. 

It is most important that the covering 
extend at least 2% to 3 feet beyond the 
edge of pond wall, because it is the wal 
that needs the protection. The goldfish 
are always left out all winter and the 
four months of darkness and cold seem to 
do them no harm. 

If people only knew what a little ex- 
pense there is connected with a lily pond 
and what a source of delight it is there 
would certainly be more of them. Ithink 
it may be safely stated that no class of 
plants yield so many flowers for so little 
work, for it certainly is a fact that the 
more you leave them alone the better 
they will do. 

It must also be understood that the 
care of a lily pond is not necessarily a 
man’s occupation, as in our town here 
some of our most enthusiastic water lily 
growers are ladies, who give the plants 
all the attention they need, and they 
always have a very great show of flow- 
ers. ERNEST MAYER. . 

Beaver Falls, Pa. 


AN OUTDOOR LILY POND. 


Our illustration 1s engraved from a 
photographof a part of a water lily pond 
in the garden of Hon. Gardiner J. Hub- 
bard, Twin Oaks, Washington, D. C.,and 
was kindly sent to us by Mr. Peter Bis- 
sett, his gardiner. If youturn back to 
GARDENING, January 15 of this year, 
pages 131, 132, you will there find what 
Mr. Bissett has got to say about how he 
grows and winters his aquatics; and the 
little picture we now present shows his 
success. Such articles as thatone by Mr. 
Bissett and the one in this issue by Mr. 
Mayer are the voice of many years’ expe- 
rience and exceedingly valuable. 

There is a homey, happy feeling in that 
picture of aquatics that we should strive 
to imitate. Observe that the pond is in 
the full open sunshine, but at the back 
there is a close protection of trees from 
the cold winds. A strong growth of mis- 
cellaneous decorative plants—mostly 
hardy—also surround the margins. 


Landscape Gardening. 











EGANDALE. 


The large trees forming the background 
shown in the illustration, are mainly na- 
tive oaks, ash and hard maples, growing 
on the bankof a deep ravine. In viewing 
it you are looking south. This ravine 
forms the sou hernand western boundary 
of the lawn. In the rear (centre of the 
illustration) a spur of the main ravine, 
runs up into the lawn, and tothe extreme 
left, back of the shrubbery, another spur 
again enters the tableland, thus dividing 
the lawn at that end into two lobes 
forming in the one to the right a deep 
bay, while the other may be termed a 
long tapering point. Theonetothe right 
is opened up into aclean lawn, while the 
other is only opened upin the centre, allow- 
ing enough indigenous trees and shrubs to 
remain near the sides to overbower it 
with foliage. Asstated, this wing of table 
land is a narrow point; at its extremeend 
growing in the ravine bank some ten feet 
out are twoold redoaks. A rustic bridge 
connects them with the pcint of land, its 
shape tapering towards the oaks, thus 
continuing the gradually narrowing in of 
the side lines. By bushing up here and 
there along the edge of this part of 
the table land, with bush honeysuckles, 
snowberries and other shrubs that will 
stand some shade, and grassing the open 
space in the centre, the eye is confined as 
it were within the open space and along 
to the narrowing bridge, so that the 
vision is confused and the imagination 
presumes a much longer distance than 
exists. When John Thorpe entered that 
part of my grounds for the first time, he 
at once exclaimed ‘“‘What a long way for 
so short a distance.’ To give an idea of 
the size of the lawn as shown in the pict- 
ure I will give a few measurements: The 
distance from the bottom of the picture 
to the extreme end in the lobe at the 
right is two hundred and sixty feet. To 
the small dark bushy juniper near the 
rear centre, is one hundred and seventy- 
four feet. The width across from the 
curved border of sedum at the right, to 
the first shrubbery bed at the left just 
beyond the yuccas is fifty-four feet. From 
this point, both north and south, the 
lawn widened out. 

To the right, at the edge of the lawn is 
a Colorado blue spruce. It was put there 
to hide the margin of the lawn beyond, 
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THE FRONT LAWN AT EGANDALE. 





so as to give theimpression that the lawn 
beyond might extend an unknown dis- 
tance to the right, thus enlarging one’s 
possessions without paying extra taxes. 
The new American weeping willow show- 
ing prominently to the left of the dark 
juniper was placed there partly to hide a 
portion of the bridge beyond that showed, 
and also to act as one side of a gateway 
through which the lawn is carried into 
the open but shady point bevond. This 
species was chosen because of its graceful 
form and the effect produced by its olive- 
gray foliage against the shiny dark green 
of the red oak leaves bevond. 

Surprises are the charms of one’s place. 
Standing on mv porch one sees the view 
here given and imagines that he sees it 
all. Yet within the range of the camera 
as it stood, are three rustic bridges and 
one quite large summer house. One 
bridge spans the ravine spur back of the 
rockery, and is sunken rather than raised 
and not seen until almost upon it. The 
tall trees to the right, that produce the 
broken sky-line so essential for effect, be- 
long to a group, only a few of which are 
shown in the picture, that come out into 
the lawn some twenty feet from the edge 
of the ravine, under which a mushroom- 
shaped summer house is built. A mass 
of tall shrubbery in front hides it from 
view. Back of them and in the main 
ravine is another bridge. To the right of 
this picture the lawn extends some sev- 
enty feet, forming a deep bay, bordered by 
the ravine which here takes a northwest- 
erly course. 

The first group, seen at the left, is a 
dozen Yucca filamentosa, nine of which 
arein bloom. The round headed shrub 
shown above the yuccas is the golden 
elder pinched back, in front of it is a com- 
bination of shrubsand perennials. There 
are three distinct shrubbery beds on the 
left, separated from each other by at least 
ten feet at the narrowest point, forming 
bays and promontories seen only when 
viewed from a point to the right of this 


picture. My lot on that side narrows in 
at the centre li' e the side of the letter X, 
mading that side rather difficult to treat. 

The shrubbery beds contain shrubs, 
small trees and hardy perennials, whose 
flowers and foliage are attractive all the 
se son, so arranged that in each bed, at 
all seasons, some flowers are conspicuous. 
All the perennials are planted in masses, 
and in some instances so are the shrubs. 

The street which borders the left of my 
lawn has a southerly course until it 
reaches a point opposite the golden elder, 
when it turns sharply southeast If it 
continued on it would run into and in- 
clude the narrow wooded point before 
mentioned. To make this point more 
secluded from public view, as it could be 
looked into from the street, I planted 
rather thickly tall flowering trees and 
shrubs, such as Rhus semi-alata var. 
Osbeckii, Philadelphus coronarius and vi- 
burnums, seen in the picture beyond the 
elder, 

In these beds, in addition to the hardy 
perennials, andin groups of a dozen or 
more are Liliums Batemaniz, Canadense, 
umbellatum, elegans, Parryi, superbum, 
Wallacei, Hanson, Krameri, pardalinum, 
candidum, Wallichianum superbum, the 
double tiger lily and L. auratum. 

Rosa Wichuraiana carpets the ground 
in some places and Clematis Jackmanni 
in its forms rambles at will in the open 
headed trees. Tritomas in quantity 
brighten some open spaces in the fall 
months, and there are a few gladiolus 
among them giving earlierbloom. Inthe 
last bed in that portion where it almost 
joins the wild shrubbery of the ravine I 
allow Clematis Vitalba, C. Flammula and 


the Allegheny mountain fringe (Ad/umia 


citrhosa) to clamber over the tops of 
strong shrubs, such as the button-bush 
(Cephalanthus occidentalis), cutting back 
a little if too rampant. In this semi- 
shady spot Senecio /aponica, the meadow 
sweet and the monk’s-hood thrive. 

The first individual tree on the lawn 


seen after leaving the shrubbery belt is 
the American weeping willow illustrated 
in GARDENING, May 1, page 243. In this 
Tallow a Clematis Jackmanni to ramble 
at will in among the foliage. When in 
bloom the flowers seem in a mist and 
always invite close inspection. The vine 
is planted four feet out from the bole of 
the tree, and being light in texture and 
cut down each season it does not injure 
the tree. Back of it isa Populus Bolle- 
ana in which climbs a Clematis coccinea, 
draping the downy leaves with coral 
bells. 

Then comes the rockery which is at the 
head of the spur of the ravine before men- 
tioned. In front of that rockery and 
some fifteen feet from it,is alarge boulder 
partially covered with Boston ivy. I 
keep a young plant at this stone and only 
protect the roots in winter, allowing the 
top to freeze, as I desire the stone only 
partly covered. If all were covered it 
would present a meaningless mass of 
green, but in showing part of this granite 
boulder. it is pleasing. This stone was 
placed there to hide a water tap and as 
an outlier of the rockery. Near it is a 
handsome native red cedar (/uniperus 
Virginiana) taken from the woods on ac- 
count of its handsome bushy form Its 
dark foliage emphasizes the point of the 
sub-ravine as it comes out into the lawn 
and hides the margin of the lawn on the 
left as the Colorado spruce does on the 
right. The rockery was placed at this 
point because the same cause that threw 
this spur into the lawn may have pro- 
duced an outcrop of stone there. Not- 
withstanding the fact that in the rockery 
such plants as Agave Americana and 
Draczena indivisa; not safe to put out 
until June, are used, it is so planted 
with hardy material that as seen from a 
distance these tender plants are not 
missed when absent. . 

The native trees at the end to the right 
of the rockery standing at the extreme 
edge of the lawn are hard maple, which 
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color elegantly in the fall. Coming to- 
wards us on the right is the Colorado 
blue sprrce (Picea pungens glauca), then 
a large rhododendron **The Queen” that 
has to be wintered inacellar. Next is a 
clump of the variegated Eulalia Japonica, 
then a tree peony that has a box placed 
over it in winter. 


This brings us to the first large bed 
shown at the right. I mentioned before 
that each bed was so planted that the 
bloom and foliage were attractive the 
season through. In this bed is used Pru- 
nus Pissardiu, the purple plum, Cornus 
Mas—the variegated dogwood— that 
needs some protecticn in winter, and the 
golden elder. These g:ve color effect all 
along. Although this coloring is not 
sanctioned by extremists, it is approved 
by many. For flowers among theshrubs 
used, commencing early we have Azalea 
mollis, the purple plum, bush honey- 
suckles, Spirea van Houttei, European 
thorn and cornus, and soon will bloom 
the Clethra alnifolia. Robinia hispida is 
long past and Hypericum aureum and H. 
Kalmianum, with the Potentilla fruti- 
cosa are now in full glory. A group of 
columbines among the perennials opens 
the season, followed by the foxgloves, 
whose season is long, then the Canter- 
bury bells enliven the scene until their 
place is occupied by pot plants of the 
giant tobacco and castor bean, plants 
which do wellin this sheltered spot. In 

-the meantime Lychnis flos-cuculi and Py- 
rethrum roseum have had their say and 
European daisies (ellis perennis) car- 
peted the gr und under a canopy of Lil 
ium candidum blooms, some of which 
came up through the foliage of Prunus 
maritima, which was a sheet of white in 
May. The purple barberry has bloomed 
as well as the Kalmia latifolia and some 
dwarfed catalpas bring us to the sea- 
son of perennial phloxes whose early 
bloomers are on the wane, but many of 
the rear guardare still to come. Opening 
with them is a groupof Pentstemonglox- 
inioides and later on the tall chimney 
campanulas (C. pyramidalis) which have 
been retarded s mewhat by their shaded 
position will carry the season of blooms 
until frost. A pleasing border is necessary 
in many cases, and the perennial phlox 
needs one on account of its habit of some- 
times losing its lower leaves. In this 
case I use Sedum spectabile, which in 
the picture looks like a low hedge. Its 
glaucous foliage blends quietly with the 
color of the grass, and its neat compact 
habit harmonizes with the close shaven 
lawn. It will bloom later on and present 
a sheet of pink from the grass up. In no 
part of my grounds do I repeat the same 
flower, ani the list to choose from is so 
large that each bed can carry as extended 
a floral calendar as the one just men- 
tioned. 


The lawn is largely white clover, which 
on our clay soil succeeds well. It is cut 
once a week, the knives set so as to just 
miss the clover leaves, which act like di- 
minutive umbrellas to protect their roots. 
On each cutting day the sprinkler follows 
the mower and a good soaking given. 
Any spot showing the effects of drouthat 
any time is given a good wetting down. 

W. C. EGAN. 
Highland Park, near Chicago, July 21, 
6: 
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THE WILD GARDEN. 


One has only to leave the highways and 
traverse the byways of thisand doubtless 
other states to see some of the most 
exquisite wild gardening, and what is 
beautiful and right in nature cannot be 





wrong in art, therefore why have all our 
grass so clean shaven, and the home sur- 
roundings so painfully prim and flower- 
less? At least one instance is forthcom- 
ing of the existence of a garden of a con- 
trary character. A correspondent writ- 
ing to the London Garden from Bar 
Harbor, Maine, tells of the floral riches of 
his place; of the longsuccssion of season- 
able flowers from the time the dwarf 
cornel spreads out its white carpet in 
spring till the golden rod inallitsautumn 
glory heralds the approachof winter, and 
concludes by saying “‘Flower garden we 
have none, but our flowers are scattered 
about wherever the soil is deep enough 
and the spot sheltered from high winds.” 


I lately made my first acquaintance 
with lilies truly wild. Can you conceive 
or create a lovelier garden picture than a 
meadow full of Lilium canadense, its tall 
slender stems th: ust boldly up above the 
long grass and the nodding flowers com- 
mingled with the feathery plumes of the 
tall meadow rue (thalictrum). On July4 
I saw acres of such a combination. No 
word description could do justice to such 
a delightful flower display, but just con- 
trast it with some of our so-called flower 
gardening and see where true beauty lies. 
Une plant to one place is too much the 
rule in gardens, with many suitable places 
minus plants or flowers at all. Again in 
quite a number of piaces recently I have 
seen one of the day lilies (Hemerocallis 
fulva) growing as though wild by the 
roadside, some masses covering twelve to 
twenty square yards and resplendent 
with a thousand blossoms Here is 
another fine object lesson, for this plant 
isnot a true native but an escape from 
gardens, though never under cultivation 
with its limiting restrictions have I seen 


this flower so beautiful as it has been ina 


dozen or more wild weedy places about 
Madison and the adjoining district, a 
striking instance of the ‘“‘survival of 
the fittest’ and the fittest in this case tke 
most beautiful. I might continue to 
enumerate other instances where beauty 
has originated by accident, or suvgest 
possibilities in the way of naturalizing 
flowers to anindefinite extent, butenough 
has I think been said in this and the pre- 
ceding articles to prove that the wild 
garden is not a weedy wilderness, but 
may bea thing of beauty and a joy 
throughout the year if planted with 
spring, summer andautumn flowers. The 
garnered plant riches of the world at our 
hands to-day make up an enormous 
amount of material for beautifying the 
garden, and some perforce we must 
neglect for want of scope, but there is 
room for more detail in the garden 
picture of a more or less permanent 
character and an opportunity to realize 
much in the wild garden. Nature has 
favored localized spots and spread out her 
floral gems in lavish profusion. We in the 
garden have a localized area in hand and 
given the knowledge of available things 
should easily create pictures of loveliness 
surpassing by far the chance result of 
nature’s work. It can be done by work- 
ing along the lines laid down before us, 
reading from the book of nature always 
open and before our eyes. 
Madison, N. J. A. HERRINGTON. 


JUDGE MELLON’S RESIDENGE, PITTSBURG. 


Our illustration, engraved from a pho- 
tograph, gives a front or street view of 
one of the cosiest and prettiest of Pitts- 
burg’s suburban residences; it is the 
home of Judge Mcllon. The house is a 
quiet, roomy, substantial, old-fashioned 
structure, whose very look means com- 


re Say 


fort. The grounds are not elaborate at 
all, in fact they are quite plain, at the 
same time they display a sense of quiet, 
refined taste many of his neighbors might 
study with profit. Neither roads nor 
walks cut up the spread of grass between 
the house and the street, and there is no 
dotting about of flower beds or trees in 
the middle of the lawn. The trees are 
thrown to the sides, and the roads are 
there too. A hedge has been planted 
along the street line inside the fence row 
to give further privacy to the home. 
Roses and other flowers are grown at the 
flanks and toward the back of the house. 

Admitting all of these good points we 
cannot help noting that it weowned that 
place the first thing we would do would 
be to cut down that big old spruce tree 
that stands in front of the house, and 
also another old evergreen a little to the 
right. And probably we would introduce 
a tew new fangled notion- in the way of 
a greater variety of showy hardy shrubs 
to the right and left, likewise some yuccas 
and perennials, but we would not in any 
way disturb the general openness and 
contour of the grounds. We passed by 
there the other day and stopped to have 
a good look at the place and enjoy it. 

There is a fine specimen of purple beech 
at the right hand corner, and an unusu- 
ally fine plant of box, it is the large 
almost spherical shrub at the right up 
near the house, and is pretty good testi- 
mony that the box is one of the best ever- 
greens fowour smoky city. 


Book ON LANDSCAPE GARDENING.—E 
H. W. Portland, Conn., asks: ‘‘What 
would be a good book for me to get in 
order to study elementary landscape gar- 
dening? I haven't the time to go into it 
elaborately, so want something concise, 
and not too much advanced.” Ans. 
There is no such a book so far as we 
know; good books on landscape garden- 
ing go into the subject deeply, and really 
they are the safest to study. You know 
we have a vast amount of rubbish in 
garden literature, and it isn’t what to 
recommend to you so much as what to 
keep out of your reach that would con- 
cern us. Get Long’s ‘“‘Landscape Garden- 
ing,” 50 cents, or Parsons’ ‘‘Landscape 
Gardening,’’ $3.50; both are of recent 
date and by practical, tasteful men, and 
can be had from our Chicago office. 








Trees and Shrubs. 








TREES AND SHRUBS IN BLOOM AND FRUIT. 


We have lately had heavy and copious 
rains, so that our local drouth has been 
broken, and parched grass and wilting 
shrubs are now relieved. 

The chaste shrub (Vitex agnus-castus) 
is in full bloom; it has largeterminal pan- 
icles of flowers varying from blue to 
white, and it is about the showiest shrub 
in bloom with us at present. It is a na- 
tive of the south of Europe and the north 
of Africa, and is consequently not hardy 
here. We mulch it heavily with leaves 
throughout the winter, and grow it in 
tolerably dry soil. It always kills back 
severely, but starts vigorously into 
growth again, and as it flowers on the 
wood of the current year, it always pro- 
duces acrop of flowers. Vitex incisa, a 
native of China, has larger panicles of 
bluish purple flowers than the last named, 
and is now coming into bloom. The 
lower leaves of this species are incised or 
cut. This plant appears to be hardier 
than the other spccies. 
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Hydrangea arborescens glauca with 
large flattish corymbs of fertile flowers 
and a few sterile ones around the outside, 
has been in -loom for some time. H. 
urticifolia with distinctly nettle-like foli- 
age and with all fertile flowers is also in 
good bloom. H. Thunbergii, with cymes 
of rose-blue flowers, fertile ones in the 
centre and sterile ones on an outer band 
is also coming into bloom. 


Rose of Sharon (Hibiscus Syriacus) 
is displaying its floral abundance. Its 
different varieties run into red, purple 
and white. The variety totus albus is 
single and pure white and the best of all. 


All the forms are free- growing and free- 
flowering shrubs, and as they bloom ata 
time when flowering shrubs are scarce, 
they are very desirable. We always cut 
them hard back as we would a hydrangea 
in winter or early spring, and this pro- 
duces finer flowers. 


Jasminum officinale has been producing 
its small white flowers for the past 
month. Trumpet vine (Tecoma radi- 
cans) has been flowering profusely for 
some time. TJ. grandiflora with a broad, 
open corolla, and very handsome flowers 
is also in good bloom; it stood the sever- 
ity of the past winter here in the open 
ground fairly well. Calycanthus occiden- 
talis with large red scentless blooms is in 
flower and a few flowers are still to be 
found on Calycanthus floridus. 

The Cornish heath (Erica vagans) is 
blooming very sparingly. The flowers 
are pale red, and would be showy if only 
produced more abundantly. 


. The late blooming spirzas are now on 

the wane. The following are sho inga 
few scattering blooms: S. Bumalda, S. 
revirescens, S. conspicua, S. tenuissima, 
S. Douglasii, S. salicifolia, S. callosa alba 
and S. Lenneana. If the decayed flowers 
are cut off, S. Bumalda, when it has pro- 
duced its first crop (indeed they should be 


cut off of all the late flowering spirzeas) it 
will give a good second crop. 

Kerria Japonica is giving us a second 
crop of blossoms. Rosa Caroliniana (the 
swamp rose) is in full flower in the 
swamps. R. rugosacontinues to give a 
few scattering blooms, and the large 
bright red heps are now attractive. 
Pavia macrostachva has. passed «ut of 
bloom, and so has Yucca filamentosa; for 
some reason or other the yucca flowered 
verv sparingly this year. 

The Ginnala maple looks pretty loaded 
with its brownish red key fruits. Rhus 
semi-alata, with showy white panicles, is 
in full bloom, and the dwarf sumach R. 
copallina, with large bunches of yellow 
flowers is now conspicuously in flower. 
The smooth sumach., R. glabra, with its 
plumes of downy crimson fruit, although 
tamiliar to our eyes everywhere, is none 
the less pretty just now. 

We don’t remember to have seen Wis- 
taria Sinensis give such an abundant sec- 
ond crop of flowers as it has done this 
summer, and the rosa acacia (Robinia 
hispida) is giving a good crop of bloom 
just now. Indigofera Dosua, a small pea 
flowering shrub from India, with purplish 
red flowers, has been in bloom since two 
weeks. It kills back a little in winter. 

The European honeysuckle (Lonicera 
Periclymenum) is again in bloom, L. sem- 
pervirens is still blooming quite freely and 
L. Halleana isin good bloom. The dif- 
ferent forms of the bush honeysuckles, L 
bellaand L. Tartarica are quite hand- 
some, with their red and yellow fruit. 
L Orientalis, a bushy species whose flow- 
ers are very inconspicuous, is now show- 
ing black fruit, but not in any way 
attractive. 

The pepper bush, Clethra alnifolia, 
with racemes of pretty white fragrant 
flowers is very showy. This is an excel- 
lent shrub for amateurs to grow, as it 
nev r fails to flower freely, and it does 


not appear to be capricious as regards 
soil or location. 

The snowberry bush (Symphoricarpus 
racemosus) is commencing to show its 
white fruit; S. mollis has been in bloom 
sincetwo weeks, S. vulgaris (coral berry) 
is coming into bloom. Buddleia curvi- 
flora having purplish spikes of flowers 
but no particular merit in its faver, has 
been blooming since three weeks. 

Callicarpa purpurea with small insig- 
nificant flowers is now in bloom. The 
violet colored berries which follow are 
very pretty, but they hardly ever get a 
chan e to develop with us here. We saw 
the fruit in remarkably good condition in 
Washington last year. The button bush 
(Cephalanthus occidentalis) a common 
native of the swamps, with globular 
heads of white flowers, has been in bloom 
since two weeks. It surprises a good 
many people to see it growing with uson 
the top of a dryish k oll with remarkable 
vigor. 

Hypericum elatum and H. hircinum 
have been in bloom since three weeks and 
are now about past. A densiflorum H. 
prolificum, H.aureum and H. Kalmianum 
in different stages of flowering are allnow 
in bloom. 

The Cornelian cherry (Coraus Mascula) 
with its red, handsome large fruit is be- 
ginning to look showy. The round- 
leaved dogwood (C. circinata) and the 
alternate leaved dogwood (C. alternifo- 
lias) with bluish fruit are ripening, and 
Viburnum Lantana, with fruit first red 
and afterwards black, is now quite con- 
spicuous. The high bush cranberry (Vi- 
burnum Opulus) with bunches of red fruit 
isshowy. V. dentatum with round black 
fruit, and V. Lentago with oval shaped 
berries which have hardly yet commenced 
to turn black will add to the general dis- 
play of shrubs with showy fruit. V. Jan- 
tanoides has fruit somewhat like V. Lan- 
tana, that is first reddish and afterwards 
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black, and is commencing to turn showy. 
The fruit of the European and American 
mountain ashes is commencing to turn 
red. The chokeberry (Pyrus arbutifolia) 
with purplish fruit, and the variety P. a. 
melanocarpa with jet black fruit have 
been ripe since two weeks. The choke 
cherry with its branches of dark crimson 
fruit, abundanteverywhere, is very showy 
and the wild red cherry, Prunus PennsyI- 
vanica, with small red fruit is turning 
ripe. The dwarf plum (Prunus pumila) 
with quite showy black fruit has been 
ripe since two or three weeks. This 
shrubby plum grows naturally in sandy 
banks; it is growing here in the face of a 
filled in sand bank and is doing remarka- 
bly well. JOHN DUNBAR. 

Highland Park, Rochester, N. Y., July 
27, 1896. 


NOTES ON TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THREE FINE LILACS are Syringa Pekin- 
ensis, its variety pendulaand S. Japonica, 
They bloom later than the other lilacs, 
have great panicles of fleeey white flow- 
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ers, and are of healthy build, and so far 
as I have seen, free 1rom mildew. 

RHODODENDRONS AND AZALEAS make a 
better and quicker growth if the seed 
pods are removed as soon as the fl» wers 
drop, than if the pods are left to mature. 
Neglecting the plants, especially the young 
ones, in this direction is bad gardening. 

TRANSPLANTING RHODODENDRONS.—AI- 
though the weather is wet enough now 
it was very dry on Long Island in the 
spring, but dry as it was we transplanted 
a large lot of rhododendrons in the open 
fields, and with excellent success. This 
was caused no doubt by careful lifting, 
and early and careful planting, and mud- 
ding the roots at lifting time to preserve 
them from getting dry. This mudding 
or puddling the roots at planting time 
will save most plants, deciduous as well 
as evergreen, and people should bear it in 
mind. 

TREES AND SHRUBS FLOWERED MUCH 
EARLIER THIS YEAR than usual, rhododen- 
drons and azaleas were at least a week 
earlier than I remember them to do before 
in forty years, and they were superb. 
Even the always late Rhododendron 
maximum and Azalea arborescens were 
also proportionately early, and very fine 
and full. H. P. and moss roses that used 
to flower in June, began tobloomin May, 
and shrubs the same. A number of spi- 
reas and other early shrubs did poorly, 
no doubt owing to last fall’s long drouth, 


THE NEW spira:A, Anthony Waterer, is 
good, being a shade darker in the color 
of flower than the old Bumalda. 

OF CEDRUS ATLANTICA ARGENTEA I 
grafted a lot the middle of April, and 
the cions have knit finely and the grafts 
are doing well. What a splendid tree it 
is! It is the finest of blue conifers, and 
the Dosoris specimen is the finest I know 
of in the country. 

BERBERIS THUNBERGIIas an ornamental 
hedge plant is not surpassed by any other 
small-sized shrub that we have got. Its 
habit is excellent, it never needs cutting 
or pruning, it starts into full foliage early 
in spri g, and its leaves last late and 
color brilliantly in the fall; it bears vivid 
scarlet fruit in dense arching sprays, and 
these berries last on the plants all winter 
and till the new growth comes in the fol- 
lowing spring. And the plant is hardy 
and will grow anywhere. 

J. R. TRUMPY. 

Kissena, Flushing, L. I. 





ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS FOR 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Prof. NE. Hansen writing in the 
Dakota Farmer names the _ tollowing 
seven as the best ornamental trees for 
lawns and shade in his part of the coun- 
try: 

SHADE TREES. 

Cut-leaved weeping birch 

Colorado blue or silver spruce. 

Russian wild olive (Eleagnus angusti- 
folia). 

The May Day Tree (Prunus Padus 
Maackii). 

Hard maple. 

Dwarf Tartarian maple (Acer Tartarica 
Ginnala). 

Bolle’s poplar (Populus Bolleana). 


ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS. 

Lilacs. 

American snowball. 

Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora. 

Rosa rugosa. 

Spirea Van Houttei. 

Mock orange, especially Gordon’s 
(Philadelphus Gordonianus), and the 
large flowered syringa (P. grandiflorus). 

Lonicera splendens, a form of Tartarian 
bush honeysuckle with bluish green 
foliage, dense habit and heavy load of 
pink flowers in May. 

Tamarix Amurensis. 

Chinese barberry (Berberis Thunbergit). 

Let us quote in full what he says about 
the May Day tree. ‘‘An ornamental bird 
cherry from the Amur valley of Asia. A 
beautiful lawn tree of medium size with 
neatly rounded spreading top and dense 
foliage, blooms early in May. The pure 
white flowers are in long racemes and 
last along time in water. The tree is in 
full leaf very early in the spring and 
retains the foliage late in the fall.’”’ We 
endorse every word of it. It is very 
hardy, free growing, and when in bloom 
most beautiful, its flowers being the 
largest of all the bird cherry trees. It 
among trees and Spirza sorbitoliaamong 
shrubs are among the earliest in theirliue 
to start into leat growthinspring. There 
is a splendid specimen of this tree at 
Dosoris, 


AMERIGAN BLADDER NUT. 


Under separate cover I send for name, 
leaves and seed pod of a bush or small 
tree which grows along the streams in 
this vicinity, although not very common, 
They are now a beauti ul sight, covered 
with hundreds of these three-celled blad- 
ders hanging in clusters. I must have a 
number in myskrubbery collection. Have 
planted the seeds, will they grow? Since 


I have been gardening for pleasure have 
discovered a number of handsome wild 
shrubs, however, nearly all are so difficult 
to transplant from their native haunts 
that I prefer nursery grown stock. Oh! 
the failures that have fallen to my lot 
have been numerous. Have taken Gar- 
DENING for more than a year and the 
practical suggestions in it have already 
saved me the subscription price ten times 
over. Gob: 

Frankfort Springs, Pa. 

The shrub is the common bladder-nut 
(Staphylea trifolia). It belongs to the 
soapberry family of plants, the same to 
which the horse chestnut and maple be- 
long, has opposite pinnate leaves of three 
serrate leaflets, and drooping clusters of 
white flowers terminating the branchlets 
and succeeded by large, three-celled, in- 
flated pods. The shrubs are of upright 
growth six to twelve feet high, and occur 
in a wild state in thickets in somewhat 
moist soil. Grows well in cultivation. 
Yes, it grows from seed, also from cut- 
tings. The best one for garden purposes 
is Staphylea colchica, it has very pretty 
waxy white flowers in clusters and is a 
fine ornamental shrub. 


FAMILIAR TREES AND THEIR LEAVES. 


This is the title of a very beautifully 
gotten up book by Mr. F. Schuyler 
Mathews, and published by D. Appleton 
& Company, New York. The book is 
8x5 inches and contains 320 pages, and 
over two hundred illustrations. The 
object of the book is to teach us how to 
distinguish our common trees, bota wild 
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and cultivated, by their leaves. The 
another is an excellent artist, a sharp ob- 
server, and good botanist, and all of this 
is firmly impressed upon his work. The 
drawings are original and made from 
nature by the author himself. How ex- 
cellent and truthful they arecan be readily 
seen by examining those of the burr oak, 
swamp magnolia, and buttonwood here- 
with shown, and which have been kindly 
lent to us by the publishers, Messrs. 
Appleton. All of the trees illustrated 
also several more, are freely and very 
interestingly described in the work, and 
where they occur in a wild state, also. 
where fine specimens of them may be seen 
in cultivation, and what they are good 
for. The common English names of all 
are given in bold type, and the botanical 
ones in italics, and a new departure in 
botanical book making is here observed; 
while the botanical names used in the last 
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edition of Gray’s Field, Forest and Gar- 
den Botany are given as the accepted 
ones, when this name differs from that 
given by Prof. C. S. Sargent in his monu- 
mental work The Silvaof North America, 
Prof, Sargent’s name is given too. There 
is a capital systematical index, and also 
an index to the names of all of the places 
referred to in the work. Altogether it is 
an excellent, useful, helpful, authoritative 
and popular book, and we heartily 
recommend it to our readers. 


JAPAN MAPLES IN ILLINOIS. 


M.B.L., Princeton, Ill., asks if Japan 
maples would prove hardy with her. 


These maples cannot be grown success- 
fully at Chicago. They will live a few 
years, but do not thrive. I imagine that 
our lake winds especially in winter and 
spring are against them. I think that 
some of the more robust forms would do 
well in Princeton if planted in a rather 
sheltered place, and artificial watering 
withheld after the middle of August in 
order to induce early ripening of the new 
wood. The following varieties from the 
Parsons & Son’s exhibit at the World’s 
Fair, bought by the Lincoln Park Com- 
missioners. looked fairly well after pass- 
‘ing two winters there. Acer Japonicum, 
A. J. macranthum, A. J. microphyllum. 
The enquirer probably refers to the 
smaller, more shrubby forms, known as 
Acer polymorphum. Of this species the 
following varieties seemed to do the best 
during my trial of them, namely, Atro- 
purpureum,dissectum atropurpureum and 
sanguineum. Ithink that Acer Japonicum 
palmatum, belonging more to the tree 
form, will do well. W.C. EGAN. 


A HEDGE PLANT. 


In answer to the question about “A 
Hedge Plant” by H. K. S. of Middle Lan- 
caster, Pa., let me suggest the Japanese 
barberry (Berberis Thunbergii). The 
reader has grown it very satisfactorily. 
The Berberis Thunbergii does not grow 
higher than three or four feet, never has 
to be cut back, grows in any common 


soil, is perfectly hardy and will stand the 
sun without any shade. It has pretty 
tiny flowers in spring, the leaves turn 
crimson, orange, bronze and green in late 
autumn, and there are scarlet crimson 
berries. Thereader has hers surrounding 
her garden, where it is exposed to the 
severe northwest winds of winter, with 
no protection, and it has stood the test 
splendidly. [It is isoneof the best shrubs 
ever introduced to this country, and ad- 
mirable for low broad-headed hedges. 
We have a thousand plants of it in our 
nursery ready for planting in the park.— 
Ep. ] C, A: B. 
Taunton, Mass. 











The Flower Garden. 








THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Bedding plants should b> in their finest 
condition. Keep them within bounds 
and neatly in their rows, panels or pat- 
terns; don’t let the leaves of the different 
lines run into each other, nor allow car- 
peting plants to grow up over theagaves, 
cacti and other plants of that nature 
stuck in among them. If one plant grows 
higher than the others pinch it in, in fact 
coleus, alternantheras, stevia, santolina 
and all plants of that nature must be 
kept to a set height, else the beds will 
look unkempt and reflect discredit upon 
yourself. Bedding plants and formal bed- 
ding are all proper enough in the right 
place, but confine them to that place, and 
if you have these beds be sure you keep 
them trim. Wherever a plant dies out 
and leaves a gap fill up the gap at once. 
Go over the cannas every few days and 
pick off the old flowers. Have the dah- 
lias securely staked. Cut over the old 
hollyhocks for neatness’ sake. Save seeds 
of the best varieties and sow them at 
once. We raised a lot of hollyhocks, 
campanulas of various sorts, columbines, 
delphiniums, foxgloves and other perenni- 
als from seed in frames a couple of months 
ago, and these are nice plants two to four 
inches high now,so we are planting them 


out now, some permanently, others pro- 
visionally in beds ornursery rows. Those 
in rows are columbines, delphiniums, 
coreopsis, several bellflowers and others 
that are hardy enough to need no protec- 
tion in winter; we canlift and transplant 
them permanently any time we find it 
convenient to do so. Those in rows in 
beds are foxgloves, Canterbury bells, hol- 
lyhocks, chimney campanulas, poly- 
anthuses, ‘‘hardy”’ carnations, etc., that 
are benefited by a good mulching in 
winter; we shall transplant them in 
spring. 

Our perennial phloxes were a good deal 
mixed, but now that they are in bloom we 
have lifted all of a kind and planted then 
together; on account of the wet weather 
and lifting with good balls they have 
stood this transplanting first rate, and 
are blooming as if nothing had happened. 
As we wanted to get up a big lot of moss 
pink (Phlox subulata) we lifted, divided 
and transplanted all of our old stock in 
spring; the settings were a foot apart; 
they have now grown enough to nearly 
meet and are throwing out young roots 
from the branches; about the end of 
August we will lift and divide them again, 
this time planting closer, and we shall 
mulch the plants with some branches in 
winter. They should make fine stock for 
setting out next spring. 


The cardinal flower is splendid just 
now. One of our prettiest combinations 
is the swamp rose mallow (Hibiscus 
moscheutos) interplanted along th: front 
with cardinal flower. Both are marsh 
plants, still these are growing on a hill 
side. 


Now is a capital time to sow the seeds 
of all kinds of hardy perennials either out 
of doors or in frames, and of course if the 
seed is of this summer’s crop so much the 
better; it will germinate the readier. In 
fact a capital way to get up a lot of per- 
ennials easily is to let some of the finest 
hollyhocks, delphiniums, columbines, core- 
opsis and the like ripen and scatter their 
seed on the ground, and clear away over- 
hanging and neighboring plants to let the 
seedlings come up sturdily. Lift these 
seedlings and transplant them thickly 
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into beds; they are just as good as if you 
raised them in the greenhouse. 

Lots of early sown annuals, as Drum- 
mond phlox, mignonette, Drummond 
coreopsis, candytuft and the like, will 
now be nearly over, but if we made pro- 
vision with zinnias, China asters, nastur- 
tiums and marigolds to fill their places 
wecan keep our gardens gay till frost 
comes. 


FLOWER GARDEN NOTES. 


EcHINOPS COMMUTATUS (exaltatus). 
This giant thistle is more curious than 
showy or handsome. A soot planted in 
April has grown some five or six feet, 
with a bunch of some twelve or fifteen 
round balls of small lavender flowers at 
the top. The leaves are exactly those ot 
a thistle, and the plant attracts attention 
because it is seldom seen in gardens (at 
least out my way). It is not troubled 
with insects, but what is worse the 
leaves gradually get yellow from the bot- 
tom up. Is this usual or is it because the 
treatment has not been right? [Yes, it is 
the rule, especially after the plants begin 
blooming —Ep.] Does it need moisture 
or dryness? [We have found that it does 
very well in common garden soil, deep, 
rich, and not overmoist.—Ep.] I had an 
Echinops Ritro, but beng received from 
the nursery when the thermometer was 
94°, it died ‘‘on me,”’ as our Hibernian 
friends say. I am told that it is finer 
than E. exaltatus. 


STROBILANTHES DyeRIANUS_ I had in- 
tended pl nting this in quantities, with 
other things, in a show bed, but was in- 
formed by floral experts that it soon be- 
came wasby and fady looking. Iam glad 
I did not use them for a show bed, as the 
plant is rather sombre lookinz, in my es- 
timation, for such a purpose, but the few 
plants I have scattered about have not 
failed to elicit admiration on account of 
the exceeding richness of coloring and the 
metallic lustre, which is something rarely 
met with. Neither do I find that so far 
they have become at all weedy or washy 
looking. Insects do not bother them, and 
they seem to do well under almost any 
ordinary conditions. 


SWEET PEA CupiID again. A writer in 
the American Florist says, ‘‘this is likely 
to be a useful plant and bears out in 
every respect the descriptions given of it.”’ 
I am glad to hear that somebody has 
succeeded with it, as I had begun to con- 
sider it one of the worst ‘‘fakes’’ ever 
practiced upon a too confiding floral pub- 
lic. Many I know have failed to get seed 
to germinate under any conditions, in 
pots or open ground, in dry or moist soil. 
Soms have got a few seeds to germinate, 
only to find that the plants had no vital- 
ity, and gradually gave up the ghost. 
My six plants out of 30 seeds are coming 
along slowly, oh, so slowly. One plant 
has attained a length (I cannot say 
height, ) of at least 3 or 4 inches, and has 
some buds onit. Instead of growing up- 
right and bushy, the plant has three 
stalks, which spread out just like crab 
grass, flat on the ground. And yet they 
have had the most delicate care, coddlin : 
and judicious feeding. 

SWEET PEA BRIDE OF NiAGARA. If thi: 
is the result of trying to improve, by 
doubling, the unimprovable, better would 
it have been to leave the graceful single 
sweet peaalone. [Youareright, doubling 
the sweet pea is spoiling it, so is doubling 
the pansy. Doubling flowers is some- 
times an advantage so far as their use- 
fulness as cut flowers goes, the double 
flower lasting much longer that the single 
one, but in the case of the sweet pea, this 


does not hold, for the single flower lasts 


as long as the color keeps pure; besides, 
doubling butchers the beauty of the blos- 
som.—Ep.] Still, anything goes, as long 
as it is a “novelty.” 

Roots oF TreEEs. After a large tree is 
cut dwn, how long do the roots continue 
to feed? I had a large maple cut down 
some three years ago, and yet this year 
some sprouts are coming up around the 
base of the trunk. And how about the 
roots of an arbor-vite hedge cut down in 
April? Are they feeding still? [Although 
the arbor-vite roots are alive their mis- 
sion in life is over. Latent eyes on the 
stout roots will not burst into upright 
growth, they’ll« ie at the end of the sea- 
son. In the case of many deciduous trees, 
however, the roots will continue to live 
and persistently throw up sprouts for 
two or three years or more after the old 
tree has been cut down; common exam- 
ples of this may be found in the yellow 
locust and the trumpet creeper, from old 
plants of either, cut to the ground, suck- 
ers or root sprouts, will continue to 
spring up forsome years afterward.—ED |] 

L. C. L. JORDAN. 

Bergen Point, N. J..Julv 10, ’96. 


NOTES FROM AN IOWA GARDEN. 
SUB-IRRIGATION FOR NEWLY PLANTED 
TREES. 


The last few years were very dry here 
and we found difficulty in transplanting 
large trees and shrubs in safety and keep- 
ing them alive. In 1893 we lost a num- 
ber notwithstanding the fact that they 
were well watered from the surface of the 
ground and mulched as well. In the 
spring of ’94 we planted 35 quite large 
trees and shrubs in clay land, and when 
we were planting them we set from one 
to three 4-inch drain tiles on end and 
with upper end on surface of the ground, 
in each hole, and these tiles were filled full 
with water every evening, we also 
sprayed the trees all over twice a day 
from a hose. The surface of the soil was 
dry and kept loose, and no mulching was 
used. Every tree so treated lived and 
made some:growth. 


IRON VASES, HOW TO TREAT THEM.—One 
of the lessons taught me by the past 
three dry summers is that when we fill 
yases made of iron for outdoor decora- 
tion we must line them with thin wood, 
if not the sun shining on the iron will 
make it so hot that it will bake the soil 
and burn the roots. The diiference be- 
tween the plants as grown in lined and 
unlined vases is so great and so much in 
favor of the lined vases, that we line 
every iron vase we now fill with plants. 


HYDRANGEA AND SALVIA IN ONE BED.— 
Although I don’t like mixing up shrub- 
bery and bedding plants together in 
formal beds I was very well pleased with 
the effect produced by the above combi- 
nation a year ago. We had a 20 foot 
wide circular bed filled with Hydrangea 
paniculata grandiflora and bordered with 
dwarf form of Salvia splendens pinched 
back, aud it was a fine sight. The 
hydrangea plants were cut back to two 
eyes, and the ground was heavily enriched 
with manure in spring, and abundantly 
watered in summer, and the heads of 
Lloom they made were immense. 

A BED OF DWARF SPIR4#A.—One of the 
most novel flower beds I saw last ye r 
was a large circular one planted with 
Spirea Bumalda and b rdered with 
Spirea callosa alba. Both are dwarf 
shrubs and perfectly hardy here. The 
mass of pink flowers in the middle and 
the border of white had a very pleasing 
effect, the plants were so full of bloom 
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one could hardly see the foliage, and they 
last long in flower. 

A COLORED SHRUBBERY BED.—I havea 
24 foot wide bed filled with a few Eleag- 
nus hortensis (silvery) in the center, 
outside of that thecrimson-purple Prunus 
Pissardii, and bordered with Buist’s 
variegated althza, the plants are set out 
2 feet apart, and kept cut down to 2 to 
2% feet. To relieve the stitf even effect, I 
planted some of the white flowered 
Cleome pungens among them, and its 
graceful white flowers waving over the 
solid bed of color relieves it greatly. I 
am afraid that my good friends William 
MacMillan, Warren Manning, and the 
editor may discipline me for violating the 
landscape laws of ethics in color, but the 
people must have novelty. 

GauRA LINDHEIMERI is a herbaceous 
perennial plant indigenous in Texas, 
hardy in sheltered sandy lands as far 
north as New York, but not hardy here 
in lowa. It is very easily grown from 
seed, however, or trom cuttings, indeed 
we usually raise it from seed every year, 
treating it as an annual inmuch thesame 
way as we do vinca, nierembergia, and 
othcr perennials that come into bloom 
early in the first season. The principal 
use we make of it is to plant in geranium 
beds to relieve their glare,and in coleus 
beds to lighten their stiffness and monot- 
ony. The gaura grows twelve to fifteen 
inches high and throws up long, slender 
arching wands scattered over with light 
airy, blush or white blossoms that flutter 
over the coleuses or geraniums like hover- 
ing butterflies. It has an elegant effect. 
We also use it in quantity in filling vases. 

EUPHORBIA COROLLATA, commonly 
called creeping milkweed, is another 
hardy herbaceous perennial that answers 
admirably for the same end for which we 
use the gaura. It is perfectly hardy here, 
indeed it grows wild hereabout, and over 
a wide range of the northern states, but 
its habit is stiffer than that of the gaura. 
It can be increased by division, or from 
seed, or we can gather a lot of the wild 
plants. Joun T. TEMPLE. 

Davenport, lowa. 


DISEASED GHINA ASTERS. 


For the last two years the China asters 
in my garden are curiously aftected. 
After transplanting, the plants seem to 
g ow well for a few weeks, and then sud- 
denly a considerable proportion are 
stricken with a kind ot blight, which 
results first in the withering of tte leaves, 
and soon afterwards, say in the course of 
a week, the absolute destruction of the 
plant. Ihave raised asters in the same 
place for several successive years. Last 
year I suspected that when I fertilized the 
soil I might perhaps have introduced 
some destructive element and that my 
plants suffered in consequence. I there- 
fore removed the original soil and filled 
up the space with fresh earth trom the 
prairies. This summer the aster plants 
are aflected quite as unfavorably as they 
were last year, hence I conclude that the 
manure which I used is not the cause of 
the difficulty. Possibly the difficulty may 
result from a pear tree that is located in 
one corner ot the bed in which the aster 
plants are placed. This tree showed signs 
of blight last year, and the blighted por- 
tions were removed. The tree, however, 
now seems to be healthy and no further 
occasion fur removal has existed. 

Chicago. TES IEEE: 

The pear tree blight has nothing to do, 
we believe, with the aster disease; too 
much shade, and dryness and animpover- 
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ished soil, all enervating to the asters, 
may be laid at its door, however. While 
we have grown China asters several suc- 
cessive years in the same ground, freely 
fertilizing it each year, we had good proof 
that it is poor policy, asters want a 
change of soil Webelieve your plants are 
affected by some of the aster diseases. 
You should go out to South Park andsee 
Mr. Kanst, the gardener there, and con- 
sult with him about the matter. A year 
or two ago when we were there last he 
had a lot of asters in his frame ground, 
and in answer to our inquiry why he 
didn’t plant them out he replied when 
planted, on account of the disease so 
many gaps occurred in the beds that he 
cased to use them in that way, and now 
grew them in his frame ground for cut 
flowers only. 


NOTES ON GARDEN ANNUALS. 


The hardy annuals are now making 
quite a show in the gardens. We are 
growing about two hundred and fifty 
distinct varieties of them here, having 
raised them all from seed this spring and 
on an average fifty plants of each variety. 
The ten week stocks were very fine. 
Mont Blane had_ spikes twenty-two 
inches long and of a pure white color, 
Princess Alice was another good white, 
and Princess May a lovely yellow. 
Dwarf Bouquet was one of the’best we 
had; the plant is compact and it flowers 
very free, making a nice pot as well as 
outdoor plant. 

The marigolds are quite gay. Legion of 
Honor and Queen of Dwarfs are two ot 
the best dwarf ones. The tall striped and 
the miniature striped and blotched are 
the best ones. The dwarf orange and 
lemon are the best amongst the African 
sorts. 

Calendula officinalis, Meteor and Prince 
of Orange, are two good, very free flower- 
ing plants and last all summer long. 
Calendula pluvialis (Cape marigold) is 
quite different from the other ones, it has 
white and purple flowers something like 
a marguerite, and it flowers very freely. 
Although well worth growing for garden 
decorationitis ofno use for cut flowers, the 
blossoms shut up so soon after being cut. 

We grow a great many antirrhinums; 
they are very free flowering plants and it 
isa wonder they are not more grown; 
about the only place I eversaw them was 
at Dosoris. The tall ones grow about 
three feet high, and the intermediate ones 
only about a foot high. Granciflorum is 
a good tall one. A paper of mixed seed 
will gives youa great variety of colors. 
We also grow Sutton’s Rosy Morn and 
white throated and think so well of them 
that we grow more of themin the garden 
than of any other annual. 

Phlox Drummondii grandiflora makes 
a good show, growingabout a foot high, 
and giving us many colors. Snowball is 
a nice dwarf white only six inches high 
and Fireball is much the same only the 
flowers are red, but because of their short- 
ness these two last are no good for cut- 
ting; the tall ones however are one of the 
best cut flowers we have. Zinnias are 
now in good flower and will last till frost; 
the scarlet ones are the most showy and 
when grown in a mass they are very 
brilliant. 

What a show Dianthus laciniatus 
makes; mixed seed givesagreat variety of 
color, our plants are fairly hidden with 
flower. D. imperialis is a good double; 
so is the double white and doublecrimson. 
Salmon Queen is also anice one with pink 
flowers, and Rosy Morn has rose colored 
ones, The Bride is a fine white. 

Venidium calendulaceum is a very free 
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flowering annual with orange colored 
calendula-like flowers, it grows about nine 
inches high. Coreopsis coronata and C. 
Drummondii are two free flowering 
annuals which should havea place inevery 
garden; grown in a mass they makea fine 
show and their flowers are good for cut- 
ting. The annual gaillardias are also 
good, Lorenziana has double flowers of 
various colors and amblyodon has red 
flowers. Linaria reticulata aurea pur- 
purea gives lots of flower and is quite 
showy. 

Nemesia strumosa Suttoni is a showy 
annual; last year it did not flower very 
well, but this season it has done very 
well, the colors range through crimson, 
white and yellow. It growsabouta foot 
high. Mimulus cardinalis has a bushy 
habit, leafy stems. and showy scarlet 
flowers; it makes a very showy border 
plant, and blooms all summer. 

Brachycome iberidifolia or Swan River 
daisy is a lovely dwarf annual, the plants 
are completely hidden with small blue 
flowers. Venus’ looking glass is a free 
flowering annual making nice edgings, the 
colors ofits flowers are blue and white. 
Nierembergia trutescens is in good flower 
and makes a nice show, it isalso good for 
cutting, lasts in bloom all summer. 


Viola cornata varieties Admiration and 
White Perfection have flowered allsummer 
long. Although the flowers are small 
they are very showy, although we 
treat it as an annual it is properly 
a perennial. Begonia Vernon, crimson, 
pink and white, is flowering fine; in 
a half shady place it. grows and 
flowers very freely. The lobelias like a 
half shady place too. Erinus compacta 
alba and Crystal Palace compacta form 
nice little plants well suited for edgings 
and they flower very freely, especially up 
till midsummer. The annual chrysanthe- 
mums gives plenty of flowers that are 
good for cutting. Our. favorite is Bur- 
ridgeanum, a white variety with acrimson 
ring. C. segetum grandiflorum is the 
yellow ox-eye daisy. it ie 

Impatiens Sultani,a continuous flower- 
ing plant with pink balsam-like flowers, 
thrives admirably and blooms all sum- 
mer. The petunias make a great show 
from early summer till frost. The Giants 
of California are the most showy andthe 
markings in them are fine too. Linum 
grandifiorum, thered flax,is a nice showy 
plant. Oxalis rosea is very free flower- 
ing. Ageratum Mexicanum and _ the 
variety Imperial Dwarf gives a lot ot 
flowers all summer. 

The annual larkspurs flowered nicely, 
but what a lot of dirty colors there were 
amongst them. Centaurea Cyanus (the 
corn flower) is a nice thing forcutting and 
they last so long. The Marguerite carna- 
tions are making a great show, a bed of 
three hundred ot them are in one mass of 
buds and bloom; for cutting they are one 
of the best things we grow. There are 
very few single flowers amongst them, 
and in size of bloom they are as good as 
some of our best n med carnations. 

Zinma Haageana fl. pl. has smaller 
flowers than the other zinnias, but it 
flowers so treely that we cannot do with- 
outit. Portulacca single and double is 
one of the chief flowers in the garden; it 
sows itself and comes up all over the 
ground, so we let it alone around the 
walks and it makes a nice edging and is 
always in flower. 

Cosmidium Burridgeanum has large 
velvety coreopsis-like flowers, it grows 
about two feet high. 

The small sunflower (Helianthus 
cucumerifolius) is a good plant for the 
garden where cut flowers are in demand; 


the new variety of it called Stella is quite 
good with us, it forms a bush about tour 
feet high the flowers are golden yellow 
witha dark center and not very large. 
The verbenas from seed are giving plenty 
of flowers and the salvias are beginning 
to bloom. The annual wallflower and 
Sutton’s First of All are blooming freely. 
This old-fashioned flower is fine when 
well grown, and everybody likes it. 
Tagetes lucida has small yellow flowers, 
and the foliage has a strong marigold 
scent, The catch-flies are showy border 
plants and they sow themselves all over 
the ground. Torenia Fournieri makes a 
continuous blooming plant inthe garden, 
also a nice pot plant for the window. 


PERENNIALS. 

The platycodons make a good show 
still. The hollyhocks are past their best. 
The phloxes are now making a great dis- 
play; they are fine forcutting. Rudbeckia 
speciosa is still in fine flower and R. pur- 
purea has very large showy blossoms. 
Dahlias both double and single are flow- 
ering nicely, so is Coreopsis grandiflora. 
The Peruvian lily is still giving lots of its 
orange flowers. Anthemis Kelwayi isa 
mass of marguerite-like flowers, they are 
good for cutting. Lythrum Salicaria and 
its variety superbum are in good flower 
and make a good show. Campanula 
rotundifolia and C. carpathicaare bloom- 
ing very freely. A few varieties of sun- 
flowers help to make the garden gay. In 
lilies we have Krameri, which has blush 
colored flowers, and the superbums in 
good form; the latter grow to a height of 
8 feet and more. L. Wallacei will be in 
flower in afew days, and so will a few 
other varieties. Davip FRASER. 

_ Mountain Side Farm, Mahwah, N. J. 
July 23, 1896. 


DECORATIVE PLANTS FOR ROUGH PLAGES. 

You seem in need of so many things for 
your Park that I send you some seeds 
just gathered of a pvrethrum [No, itis a 
gaillardia —Ep.] I got two years ago. It 
is the most persistent bloomer I haveever 
met with; it begins to bloom in spring 
and continues in flower till frost comes in 
fall, indeed it doesn’t mind a little frost. 
Last summer when everything else was 
wilting into a dying state, this plant 
bloomed on as if dry weather were its de- 
light, hut this summer it is prettier by 
far. [Thank you, very much. The plant 
is one of the garden varieties of Gaillardia 
aristata. The big flowered forms of it 
are called grandiflora. All of them are 
excellent for our work.—Epb. | 

JAPAN HONEYSUCKLES would be useful 
on some of your banks; I could send you 
hundreds, if you so desire. [It is one of 
the best of plants for this work and we 
are growing it extensively.—Ep. ] 

OF MY 34-INCH LONG WISTARIA FLOW- 
ERS, I can send you some if you wish. 
[Indeed we do. We have many young 
wistarias in the nursery rows and under 
all the leading names, still there is a select 
spot ready for yours; we know yours to 
be the true long-racemed one, we can only 
hope that ours may be so.—ED. | : 

PARTRIDGE-BERRY vine would be lovely 
in some of your rough places; nothing 
will kill it but digging up bodily. [Do 
you mean Mitchella repens? If so, while 
it is very common in many of our mount- 
ains and woods, carpeting large spaces, 
it requires a little coaxing to get it well 
established in many gardens —Ep | 

Chrisman, Va. Ee GaGe 


IF you appreciate GARDENING please 
recommend it to those friends to whom 
you know the paper would be useful. 
You can assist us materially in this way. 
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CuT FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE.—I have 
just picked the flowers for Sunday. We 
always have flowers in the house, but 
Sunday is a special day. For fun I’ve 
just counted the vases filled with flowers 
and find there are twenty-six in all. Last 
year we were away at Oconomowoc four 
days. During our absence the flowers 
had wilted and were thrown out. When 
we returned even the children remarked, 
‘‘How bare th house looks!’”’ So writes 
one of our subscribers. 


MounTAaIn FRINGE OR ALLEGHENY 
VineE.—Dr. Adolph Koenig, a physician 
and earnest botanist of Pittsburg writes: 
‘Enclosed please find some seeds of Ad/u- 
mia cirrhosa trom wild-growing plants 
found on a rich, moist hillside, with 
northern exposure, bordering on Pine 
Creek, about one mile north of Etna. It 
is the only station at which it is known 
to grow in the county (Allegheny 
County).’”’ Thank you for the seed. 
They were at once handed to our nursery 
foreman, who has sown them. 


THe Wet WEATHER.—Tuis is by far 
the wettest summer we have ever known, 
at no time since last winter have we had 
the least drouth; rain falls most every 
day, and often in torrents. 

VEGETABLE CROPS are growing rankly, 
and in the case of corn, beans and peas 
are fine; root crops also have been good; 
tomatoes are slow to ripen, and so are 
melons. Root crops. as beets and tur- 
nips, however, when they get a little old 
are apt to rot 

BEDDING PLANTS are not as good as 
they are in drier weather; while the 
growth of geraniums is very rank the 
flowers are destroyed by the rains; can- 
nas are not growing or blooming as 
freely as they would did we have more 
sunshine; coleusand alternantheras never 
grew faster, but they are not bright as 
usual, and where the ground keeps soak- 
ing wet they are dying. All white-leaved 
plants such as centaurea, santolina and 
leucophyton are suffering, and in many 
cases dying, but variegated stevia and 
variegated abutilonsarestanding the wet 
pretty well, and, curious enough, so are 
the yell w-leaved Mesembryanthemum 
cordifolium and the variegated Sedum 
carneum. The wet is killing the house- 
leeks (Sempervivum) but the echeverias 
are keeping up well. Cacti, agaves, aloes, 
fleshy euphorbias and stout succulents of 
that nature were planted on mounds 
that allow the water ready escape look 
well, but those on level ground don’t look 
happy, and neither are making good 
roots. Dahlias enjoy it, and while gladi- 
oli grow rank they don’t seem to bloom 
as well as usual. We never before appre- 
ciated good drainage so much as we have 
done this year. In :n ordinary season 
these level beds on a level piece of clay 
land would have been all right, but in a 
wet year they are all wrong, and when 
we change our ground plan ample drain- 
age shall be a first consideration. Now 
we know why the outer row of the hya- 
cinths and tulips we had there last spring 
were poorer than those in the middle of 
the bed. 

TREES are growing well. Many of the 
old trees although they leafed out all 
right were so enervated from the drouth 
of the past two years as to be unable to 
keep up and are dying, but others again 
have recovered splendidly. Young trees 
are doing far better than old ones. Con- 
ifers never looked better. They are gen- 
erally grown on hilly or sloping Jand and 
the drainage about them being good they 
thoroughly appreciate this wet weather. 


THE Swamp ROSE MALLOW FROM SEED. 
—Our nursery foreman got a lot of seed 
of this plant last year and sowed it in 
drills out of doors, the summer was very 
dry, and although germination was 
tardy and growth slow, a large number 
of plants were secured and in early fall 
were planted out in nursery rows. They 
wintered well, and have grown well and 
are now in bloom. What an attractive 
showy plant it is, and how easy to grow, 
and it is long-lived. Along the Atlantic 
coast where it abounds its commonness 
detracts from its value; in the West, how- 
ever, where it is not a native, but thrives 
well, it is a great desideratum. 


SANDWICH ISLAND MORNING GLORIES.— 
B. F. E., Kirksville, Mo., sends us some 
seeds, and writes: ‘‘Enclosed please find 
some seeds that were brought to me from 
the Sandwich Islands; all my friend could 
tell about them was that he _ believed 
they were some kind ofa vine. I planted 
part of them in pots in the greenhouse, 
and yet after waiting three months, not 
one of the seeds has germinated.” Ans. 


The seeds are of some morning glory 
(Ipomoea) but which species we -eannot 
tell till we see the plants and flowers. 
They would have a better opportunity 
to germinate if sown in the open gronnd 
than if sown in pots. 


WATER Li tiEs.—A few weeks ago (May 
15, page 267) we published an illustra- 
tion of an aquatic pond, but there was 
no text to it and several of our readers 
have written to us about it. It wasa 
printer’s mistake, he used the illustration 
ahead of time. The picture was engraved 
from a photograph taken by Mr. Mayer 
of Beaver Falls, Pa., of one of his outdoor 
lily ponds, for GARDENING; and now on 
p ge 337 of this issue Mr. Mayer kindly 
tells us about his lilies and how he grows 
them. A happy feature of Mr. Mayer’s 
garden and lily growing is that Mrs. 
Mayer and the other members of their 
family are as deeply interested in flowers 
and growing them as he is. 


OUR OPEN LAWN PICTURE, page 339, 
gives a very beautiful and apt garden 
landscape, the trees are spread to the 
outskirts, and shrubbery and other lesser 
plants are grouped along the front mar- 
gins of the tree plantations and the sides 
of the lawn; but not a speck, or a bush, 
or a walk mars the beauty of the central 
body of thelawn. A tyro even cannot 
fail to appreciate the correctness of the 
object lesson shown in this picture; no 
sane person would dare run a walk any- 
where on or about that lawn nor planta 
tree near the middle of it. On the same 
principle our gardens appeal to us in the 
same way as this picture shown us. But 
there is one point even in this pretty pict- 
ure that jars on us, it is the bed or circle 
of plants at the right; no matter what 
they are, unless for economic reasons, we 
would remove them and replace them 
with a piece of planting as suggested on 
the left hand side. 


RECREATION AND HEALTH IN BOTANIZ- 
1inc.—‘‘All work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy,” and physicians prescribe 
against overwork, they send their pa- 
tients to Europe, to the mountains or to 
the seas de. in fact anywhere that is far 
enough off to get them away from their 
daily avocation, and give them a rest and 
a change of scene and air. Some of them 
take their own medicine, but others don’t. 
Dr. Koenig believes in practicing the doc- 
trine he preaches, and in botany he finds 
recreation and relief from worldly cares. 
He has set all Thursday afternoons aside 
for field botany. On those afternoons he 
slings his tin specimen case over his shoul- 
der and with a genial companion ortwo, 
betakes himself to the woods and fields. 
Every step is interesting to him every 
plant is a familiar friend, and whenever a 
wild plant not known before to be indig- 
enous in the county is first discovered in 
it, the find is of scientific value. Only a 
person with botany in his heart as the 
Doctor has it can appreciate the intense 
pleasure to be had in these outings. Dr. 
Koenig is preparing a handbook of the 
plants found wild in this county. 


THE GOOD OLD ELDERBERRY BUSH. 


If you want a little shade in your hen 
yard, try it. The chickens enjoyitsshade 
and it grows nicely in the yard. Inthe 
Zoological garden here in Schenley Park 
there are a large number of small yards 
fenced off for :pheasants and other birds, 
and in them are planted several kinds of 
shrubs, but theelderberry and the alth:ea 
are the thriftiest; and the former is much 
better than the latter because of the more 
spreading and shade-giving habit of its 
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A POT-GROWN FUCHSIA. 





branches, the althzea being too dense and 
upright. 

On the steep dry slopesof our clay hills, 
especially along their flanks, the common 
elderberry bush grows as well as any- 
thing and looks very well at any season, 
and especially so when it isin bloom. It 
also grows wild in abundance in the 
shaly ground and slopes. 

Prof. J. L. Budd of Iowa, writing in 
Rural Life, says of it: “During a recent 
trip across the state we could not fail to 
note the fact that the birds havescattered 
the seeds of the elderberry everywhere, 
but especially in the hog-feeding lots. 
Usually such spots are a barren -waste; 
but the elderberry springs up and the 
hog respects it. The great bushes soon 
become an oasis in the desert. Nota leaf 
is touched until the berry season, and 
sometimes not even then. If an old sow 
happens to get a taste of the ripe fruit, 
the whole bunch is soon pulled down and 
its neighbors also. In the hog lot itis a 
real treasure, as it is the only plant we 
know of that the hog willlet alone, and 
when they pullit down for the fruit the 
leaves and bark are not disturbed.” 


THE BRANDYWINE STRAWBERRY, a 
variety of recent introduction, is giving 
great satisfaction. It is of good size, fine 


color, firm texture, fair quality, and the 
plants are healthy and productive, and 
succeed well in most gardens and soils. 








The Greenhouse. 








THE FUGHSIA AS A WINDOW PLANT. 


The fuchsia shown in the accompanying 
illustration is the variety speciosa, and it 
is the best of all for winter bloomirg. 
This specimen has been in our hou e for 
several years, and so pretty was it last 
winter that I had my son Lendel photo- 
graph it for GarpENING. It is growing 
in an 8-inch pot. We plant it out of doors 
in summer in a slightly shaded place, and 
lift and pot it early in fall; at setting 
out time in early summer it is pruned 
back severely, as my object is to have as 
many shoots as possible, as the clusters 
of flowers are terminal, and when they 
come into bloom the shoots lengthen and 
arch over with the weight of blooms, and 
keep on growing and blooming almost 
indefinitely. The soil is rich fibrous loam 
and leaf soil as old rotted soddy ground; 
the pots are well drained, and we give 
water treely, but water must not stag- 
nate about the roots. Speciosa is not a 


continuous bloomer, it rests in summer, 
but it is oneof the prettiest of all fuchsias. 
Mrs. NicHoLas HALLOCK. 
Queens, L. I. 


THE GREENHOUSE. 


Now that the greenhouses areas empty 
as they are likely to be at anytime of the 
year get ready for winter, have them 
repaired and painted, and attend to any 
improvements that are necessary. See 
that the doors open and shut easily, that 
the ventilators fit perfectly and the gear- 
ings work easily, that the gutters are not 
detective anywhere, that the benches and 
supports are sound, that the chimneys 
are clean and safe, that the drains are 
open, that the heating pipes are tight, of 
even grade and do not sag anywhere. 
Have the staging examined, and mended 
wherever there is a broken board. 

Give the plants in the greenhouse lots 
of roomso as to promote a full stocky 
growth, when winter comes they will get 
crowded up tight enough. Have all of 
the big plants thoroughly cleaned, don’t 
leave a scale or a mealy bug anywhere; 
you havea better opportunity to clean 
the plants now than you will later on 
when they are more crowded. While we 
should shade most palms, ferns, and 
variegated tropical plants as marantas 
draczenas and alocasias, we should use 
less shading now than in spring. 

Water all plants abundantly and 
syringe those not in flower overhead 
morning and early in the afternoon, but 
in syringing—which is generally done 
with a hose—don’t drown the plants, that 
is don’t play the spray so much or so 
long upon them as to saturate the ground 
in which they are growing, be moderate 
in hosing. But when you do hose the 
plants direct the stream against the 
underside of the leaves, for it is there the 
most of the insects lurk, and make ita 
cleansing as well as refreshing bath. 

Repotting plants is always in order. 
Whenever a plant becomes pothound give 
it a shift into a one-size larger pot. Be 
very particular that the new pot is clean 
on the inside, and that it is well drained 
and there is some rough material between 
the drainage and the loam to keep the 
latter from clogging theformer. Always 
pot firmiv. 

Always keep the flower pots clean in 
your greenhouse, a green slimy pot is 
repulsive no matter how choice its occu- 
pant may be, and arrange the plants 
tastefully, a pretty arrangement goesa 
long way towards making up fora lack 
of blossoms. 

Fancy caladiums should now be in all 
their glory; a little weak manure water 
twice a week will help to keep them look- 
ing well. The same with achimienes. We 
are repotting our spring struck begonias 
from 3 to 4-inch pots, they are in a cool 
greenhouse. Chinese primroses are in 
41-inch pots and well spread out on the 
benches of a cool greenhouse; P. ohbconica 
from seed this spring is in 3inch pots 
and plunged in a cold frame out of doors. 
Cyclamen in 2%, 3 and 4-inch pots are 
ready for another shift; they are in a cool 
house thinly shaded. A neighbor growing 
them in a cold frame and shaded with 
lath shades reports having bigger and 
finer plants than ours which are grown 
in the greenhouse. Chrysanthemums are 
eve ywhere, some are standards, some 
long one-stemmed, some three stemmed, 
many bush plants, lots of young single- 
stemmed, and a thousand in the cutting 
bench. We have too many, but the young 
gardeners have got their hearts set on 
them, and we believein humoring the gar- 
dener when he is on a right tack. 
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Our tea roses are planted out in beds, 
so are bouvardia, smilax and asparagus, 
and we are going to plant outa lot of 
carnations too this month. Of allof these 
too weshall grow a lot in pots. Our 
hybrid roses are in pots out of doors; hav- 
ing matured their wood we areencourag- 
ing them to ripen it. 

As frost comes here too early to admit 
of cosmos blooming out of doors, asit did 
with us at Dosoris, we have hundreds of 
plants of it in pots out in the frame yard; 
they are now in 6 and 7-inch pots and 
kept pinched back to within a foot or 
eighteen inches of the ground. We shall 
yet pot oninto 8 and 9-inch pots, using 
very rich soil, and potting hard, place the 
plants wile apart, watertreely, and pinch 
back unsparingly for four to six weeks 
ye . Marguerite daisies are also in 6-inch 
pots, pinched hard back, and like the 
cosmos in beds in tie frame ground * We 
also have there poinsettias, Jerusalem 
cherries (Solanum capsicastrum), libo- 
nias, yellow linum, mahernias, shrubby 
veronicas salvias, celosias and other soft 
wooded plants useful for conservatory 
work in winter. 

We had our azaleas plunged out of 
doors, but on account of the continuous 
rains the holes keep full of watcr so we 
lifted the pots out of them and set th.m 
on the level. This necessitates more fre- 
quent and careful watering, but better do 
this than h ve the roots of the azaleas 
rotted off with lying in continuous soak. 
Genistas are plunged outside, but as they 
are more on a ridge than on the level, 
there is less danger of continuous root 
soaking in their case. Wecut them back 
now and again but we don’t shear them 
as one would a hedge plant. Callas are 
at rest; we shall pot themthis monthand 
place them outside, not giving them any 
water except rain. In this way they root 
well and come on very stocky. Freesias 
for earliest work are being potted now 
and too a batch of Harrisii lilies. This 
month we shall also pot some Roman 
hyacinths and paper white narcissus for 
early flowers, we can have them in bloom 
in November. 

The spirzeas, weigelias and other shrubs 
we intend for forcing and are now in 
nursery rows have had theirroots pruned 
in once before this summer, and we shall 
cut them in again this week, ‘this is to 
render their lifting easy and their bloom- 
ing sure, by having a big mass of fibrous 
roots all close to the stem. 


UNDER THE BENGHES. 

I have a greenhouse divided into a rose 
house and carnation house in which I 
raise flowers for cutting for my own use 
in the winter. The houses are heated by 
hot water pipes under the benches. I 
want to raise as much as possible of 
what is suitable for cutting, and write to 
ask how I can utilize the room under the 
benches beside the walks to the best ad- 
vantage. What will grow there that is 
suitable for my purpose? SUBSCRIBER. 

That depends on how the pipes are ar- 
ranged, their nearness to the walk and 
other circumstances. Close to the pipes 
you cannot raise anything. If away 
from the pipes you could grow a row of 
English ivy in pots for basket, vase or 
other trimming, or youcould start potted 
bulbs there. If not too warm you could 
keep dahlia and canna roots there; or you 
might store erythrinas, daturas, and 
plants of that nature over winter there. 
Under the centre bench you might grow 
mushrooms. In fact such space may be 
used for lots flittleodds and ends in this 
way, but at best it is only a makeshift. 





GERANIUMS AND BEGONIAS AILING. 


H. E. L., Conn., writes: ‘‘Kindly tell 
me what is killing a bed of geraniums. 
One of them, also a sick begonia, I send 
to you by to-day’s mail. As you will see, 
something is eating the geraniums, and 
the stalk is hollow from the root up. 
What is doing the mischief, and how pre- 
vent? Two years since I lost several 
choice begonias, the veins in the leaves 
first turning black, then the stem and the 
stalk from the top downward until it 
died.” Ans. The whole length of the 
stems of the geraniums is perforated by a 
borer, but it had escaped beforethe shoots 
reached us, more than likely before you 
plucked them. Ilrobably the worst of 
the trouble is over and there is no cer- 
tainty that the pest may appear next 
year. First we must catch the borer and 
get it identified, until then we cannot tell 
what it is, or, very well, how to combat 
it. The begonia shoots are badly affected 
with begonia rust, a parasitic microscopic 
insect; badly diseased plants are not 
worth bothering with; repeated wash- 
ings with tobacco water, also fumigating 
with tobacco have been found by the Kew 
authorities to be the best remedy for be- 
gonia rust, 








The Vegetable Garden. 








THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


The heavy and continuous rainfall of 
the present summer has been excellent for 
young crops, and for getting seed to ger- 
minate, and we never before had such fine 
weather for newly set out plants; there 
has been no excuse fo- blanksin ourcrops 


this summer. 


ASPARAGUS —Keep the cultivator at 
work and handpull all big weeds. Lots 
of ragweed, pigweed and the like come up 
in the rows with the ‘‘grass’”’ and cannot 
be got at with the cultivator; these 
should be pulled out or chopped off low 
by a sickle. 

GLOBE ARTICHOKES.—Use every head as 
soon as it is big enough to cut; this is far 
better for the plants than leaving them 
to blossom; and as soon as the heads are 
all cut, cut the old flower stem back close 
to the ground. We use a good many arti- 
choke leaves in floral decorations as a 
backing for lilies, tritomas, gladiolus, 
etc., and they look well. 

JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES have met and 
closed up in the rows so that no weeds 
can grow among them; at the same time 
be careful not to let them overcrowd one 
another, for the more crowded they are 
the poorer are their tubers. ‘ 

BEANS.—Continue to sow snap beans. 
All sown before the middle of August 
should mature a crop as far northas New 
York, and near the sea coast a sowing 


may be made ten days later with compar- 
ative safety, The dwarf Lima beans get 
so thick matted in the rows that we 
should be careful to see that the land is 
well drained on the surface, else the pods 
are apt to must and spoil. If any of the 
vines belonging to the pole beans fall 
down or run astray tie them in to their 
proper supports. The closer you keep 
pole beans picked the longer and better 
they will bear. 

BreEets —We have had very good beets 
from sowing made about the first of 
August, but it is much better and safer to 
sow the main crop for winter in July. If 
they are at all late thin them well in the 
rows and keep the ground about them 
well stirred. 

Carrots should be treated much the 
same as beets. 

CaBBAGE.—It hasall been planted some 
time and growing rapidly, in fact so much 
so on account of the moist weather that 
we fear its heads may burst a good deal 
before winter. Where there is this dan- 
ger, with a digging fork pry them up 
without pulling up so as to break their 
roots alittle, and at once tread them down 
again. The sametreatment may be given 
to cauliflower. But don’t do it to Brus- 
sels sprouts, for they don’t burst no mat- 
ter how early they may be planted. 
Curled kale may yet planted if there is 
any land to spare, for no matter if it is 
only half grown it is just as good to eat, 
when ‘winter comes, as old stocks. 


CELERY.—From the moment celery ger- 
minates till it is stored past for the win- 
ter it should be kept in oneunb okenrush 
of growth; this makes it tender, and if it 
hasn’t been sown too early there is no 
danger ofits running to seed. We never 
before had such a summer for growing cel- 
ery. Ifyou have not planted out enough 
of it plant it vet. Asit isn’t always con- 
venient to have ground enough ready to 
set out the full crop of celery at once, 
rather than let it spoil plant it out in 
rows 4 or 6 inches apart in rows a foot 
asunder, and later on whenever conve- 
nience permits lift it and plant it out per- 
manently. Be careful in this wet weather 
not to make the trenches too deep, 3 to 4 
inches. 

Corn is fine. Too late to sow any more. 

CuCUMBERS.—Keep them well picked. 
Dust them freely with tobacco powder. 
Sow some in a frame and cover with 
sashes for late use; if injured in August 
they do little good later. 

ENDIvVE.—Transplant the main crop as 
you would lettuce, but a little farther 
apart. 

LETTUCE.—Sow in the row and thin out 
the plants to 5 or 6 inches asunder. 
Transplant the thinnings wherever there 
is an empty piece of ground. 

OKRA.—Keep it well picked. 

ONnIoNs.—Keep green, as soon as they 
lop over to ripen let them dry off, then 
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Our 18096 
STRAWBERRY 


Now offered for the first time. 
and a great yielder. 
flowers perfect. 


McKinley. 


Large, crimson; quality very good. Vigorous, healthy 
We can confidently recommend it for garden and market culture; 


Pot-Grown Plants Ready Aug. Ist. 


Price, $1.00 per Dozen; $5.00 per Hundred. Descriptive Circular on request. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mount Hope Nurseries, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


18906. 


THE Smith Premier Typewriter Company, 
whose typewriter is now So well and favor- 
ably known, is constantly endeavoring to 
make typewriting easier and more practical. 
They have within the past year placed upon 
the market the new No. 2, 3 and 4, contain- 
ing new and useful improvements, such as 
are not to be found in those of other manu- 
facture. These new machines are by far 
the best mechanically constructed, conse- 
quently the most durable, easily operated 
and simplest writing machines on the mar- 
ket. Beginners like them because they are 
simple and easy to learn; experts because 
they are faster and more accurate; employers 
because they are durable and least expensive. 
The office of the Smith Premier Typewriter 
Company is at No. 154 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 


Excursion to Toronto via the Wabash, 


On account of the International Fair to be 
held at Toronto, September 1 to 12, 1896, 
the Wabash railroad will sell excursion 
tickets from Chicago to Toronto at one 
fare ($12 40) for the round trip. Tickets 
wil be on sale and good going August 31st 
to September 3rd, inclusive, and will be good 
for return passage until September 14th. 
Train service first-class. For maps, time- 
tables, sleeping car reservations, etc., call 
at Wabash ticket office, 97 Adams street, or 
write to F. A. Palmer, A. G P. A., same 
address. 


Potted STRAWBERRY Plants 


If set out in August or September will produce 
a crop of berries next June. Our Mid-summer 
Price List, mailed free, describes the most re- 
liable varieties; also offers Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds for Summer and Autumn sowing. 


Henrw A. Dreer, 
714 Chestnut Str, PHILADELPHIA. 





BLOOMINGTON (Phoenix) NURSERY. .. . 
600 Acres. Thirteen Greenhouses. 


Trees Plants 


We offer a large and fine stock of every description 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Vines, Small Fruits, Hedge Plants, 
Fruit and Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced 
Catalogue mailed tree. Established 1852. 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Suc. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Tl. 


1840. QLD COLONY NURSERIES, — 1896. 


Hardy Shrubs, Trees, Vines, Ever- 
greens and Perennials...... 


A large and fine stock of well-rooted plants, 
rown in a sandy loam. Good plants, best sizes 
or planting; very cheap. 

Priced Catalogue free ou application. 


B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass. 


BARGAINS IN EI QWERS 


Send 10 cts. in stamps for 
Illustrated Catalogue. We beat the world. 


Box2, Cood & Reese Co., Springfield, O. 
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“THE LARGEST STOCK 
INAMERICA GO PACE. 
CATALOGUE FREE, 


” ELLWANGER K BARRY 





Small Fruits, Grapes Shrubs, 
Roses, Evergreens, Hardy 
Plants. 


LARGEST AND CHOICEST COLLECTIONS IN AMERICA. 


New Catalogue, beautifully illustrated ree to regular 
customers, to others 10c. for postage. 





















ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
When writing mention Gardening. 
occupy the most favorable location between the oceans 
is conceded that their facilities are unsurpassed and that 
order from. The aim of the Storrs & Harrison Co. be- 
quarters of a million and their budding of Peach last season was 939,122, other fruits 
acres, 29 greenhouses. Address as above, box 308 
WILLIAM WARNER HARPER, [anager, Chestnut Hill, PHILA., PA. 
Specimen Ornamental Trees 
LARGE ) SP : , 


Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
STORRS & HARRISON GC., 
for the production of healthy nursery stock, extending 
there is no better place in the United States for nursery- 
ing 0 C rry a full, complete line of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
are grown in proportion. Can supply hundreds of car loads of Ornamentals. Cor- 
When writing mention Gardening. 
90 Acres of well=-grown Trees, Shrubs, Roses and Fruit 
| Hardy Rhododendrons and Azaleas. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL. 
Established over Half a Century ago. 
® PAINESVILLE, LAKE CO., OHIO. 
5 j 
one and a half miles along the banks of Lake Erie. It 
men and florists to sort up, dealers to pack or planters to 
Bulbs, Greenhouse Plants, Etc. Their annual production of Roses exceeds three 
respondence and personal inspection solicited. Catalogues free. 43rd year, 1000 
Andorra Nurseries 
—. SPECIALTIES : 
When writing mention Gardening. 
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pick them for curing. They may last till 
next month, though. Onion ground is 
generally an excellent piece for strawber- 
ries, 

MELons are slow in ripening, but look 
well. Pull out the crab grass and big 
weeds from among them. 

ParsLEY.—Thin out the summer sow- 
ing and get the plants sturdy for winter. 

SprnacH.—Keep up the supply by a 
sowing once a fortnight. 

Poratrors.—After the early ones are 
ripe and the haulms have died away the 
tubers are better out of the ground than 
in it, but let the late ones stay in the 
rows as long as any of the stems keep 
green. 

ToMATOES are slow in ripening, but the 
fruit is heavy. In wet weather like this 
the fruit ripens and keeps better when 
the vines are tied up to stakes or a trellis 
than when allowed to sprawl on the 
ground. 

TuRNIPS.—Put in a big sowing this 
month of white and yellow varieties for 
winter use. South of New York the mid- 
dle of the month is early enough, for we 
dont want very big turnips. 


THE GORN WORM. 
(Heliothis armigera). 

I send you to-day per express two ears 
of early sweet corn, taken from one of 
several plantings made at Lake Como, 
Wis., by Mr. Jas. P. Smith. Last year he 
first observed a species of caterpillar in 
the tops of a few ears of sweet corn. This 
year, in going throughthis patch of corn, 
the earliest piece, I found themin eachear 
that I opened, some very small, not over 
half inch in length, and up to about 1% 
to 11%4 inches long. They appear to com- 
mence work in the silk, as though an egg 
had been deposited there, and they then 
work down to, and eat away a consider- 
able part of the kernels onthe upper third 
of the ear. Wo. H. CHADWICK, 

Chicago. 

It is the corn worm, known also as the 
cotton or boll worm. It is very destruct- 
ive to first-early and sometimes second- 
early corn. We seldom find it in main 
crop corn, but it occasionally reappears 
in latest corn. It has been referred to 
several times in GARDENING, and we can- 
not do better than rewrite here what we 
wrote in this journal July 1, last year, 
page 316: ‘‘We await the coming of the 
first mess of sweet corn about as anx- 
iously as we do the first mess of straw- 
berries, but how disgusting and disap- 
pointing it is when we find that every ear 
of the early corn is infested and chan- 
nelled by the dirty looking larve of the 
corn worm. Just as soon as the corn 
silks we look out for these worms. The 
moth lays its eggs among the silk. Ina 
few days they hatch out and the young 
larve make their way to the ear, begin- 
ning at the end ofit. Thefi is the time to 
catch them. We go over every ear, open 
it a little bit at the end to see if there are 
any worms in it, and kill themif there are. 
With this care we get nice corn; without 
it the corn is practically destroyed. Any 
hills missed are sure to be infested. 
Tedious as it is, it is the only real 
remedy.” 





ITUATION WANTED—A gardener, well experi- 
eaced In the cultivation of flowers and vegetables. 


Knows the care of greenhouses and frames. Middle 
Good recommendutions. Stat eA : place 
ress 


age. 
preferred. Is a good landscape gardener. 
AB. care Chas. Everding. Branford, Conn. 





If you like Gardening 
please recommend it to 
your friends. 


HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 


We can supply any of the following books, postpaid, at the prices given: 


How To Grow Curt FLowErs (Hunt). 
—The only book on the subject. Itisa 
thoroughly reliable work by aneminently 
successful practical florist. Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GREENHOvuse CONSTRUCTION (Taft) —It 
tells the whole story about how to build, 
and heat a greenhouse, be it large or 
small, and that too ina plain, easily un- 
derstood, practical way. It has 118 
illustrations, $1.50. 

BULBS AND TUBEROUS ROOTED PLANTS 
(Allen).—Over 300 pages and 75 illustra- 
tions. A new work bya specialist in this 
line. Tells about lilies, cannas, dahlias, 
hyacinths, tulips; and allmanner of bulbs 
and how to grow them indoors and out- 
sides, summer and winter. $2.00. 

MusHrooms: How To Grow THEM 
(Falconer).—The only American book on 
the subject, 29 illustrations. Written by 
a practical mushroom grower who tells 
the whole story so tersely and plainly 
that a child can understand it. This book 
has increased mushroom growing iu this 
country three fold in three years. $1.50. 

Success IN MARKET GARDENING (Raw- 
son).—Written by one of the most promi- 
nent and successful market gardeners in 
the country, and who has the largest 
glasshouses for forcing vegetables for 
market in America. Outdoor and indoor 
crops are treated. Illustrated, $1.00. 

THE Rose (Ellwanger).—The standard 
work on roses in thiscountry and written 
from a field affording the widest experi- 
ence in practical knowledge and opportu- 
nities for comparison, and where every 
variety of rose ever introduced is or has 
been grown. $1.25. 

THE BIGGLE BERRY Book (Biggle).—A 
condensed treatise on the culture of straw- 
berries, raspberies, currants and goose- 
berries; with truthful colored illustrations 
of 25 varieties of strawberries, 8 rasp- 
berries, 5 currants, and 5 gooseberries; 
35 illustrations in black and white; and 
portraits of 33 of the most noted berry 
growers all over the country. 50cts. 

THE PROPAGATION OF PLANTS (Fuller). 
—An illustrated book of about 350 pages. 
It tells us how to propagate all manner 
of plants, hardy and tender from an oak 
to a geranium, and describes every pro- 
cess—grafting, budding, cuttings, seed 
sowing, etc., with every manipulation 
pertaining to the subject It is the voice 
of practical experience, by one of the most 
brilliant horticulturists living. $1.50. 

MAanvres (Sempers).—Over 200 pages; 
illustrated. It tells all about artificial, 
farmyard and other manures, what they 
are and what they are good for, the dif- 
ferent manures for the different crops and 
the different soils, how to apply them, 
and how much to use and all in sucha 
plain way that no one can misunderstand 
it. The author is an active, practical, 
horticultural chemist. 50 cents. 

DICTIONARY OF GARDENING (Nicholson). 
—An inimitable work. An encyclopedia: 
of horticulture. It is the ready book of 
reference for all cultivated plants, includ- 
ing the most obscure genera and species 
as well as the most familiar. It is stand- 


ard authority onnomenclature. An Eng- 


lish work but as much appreciated here 
asin Europe. Four volumes. $20.00. 

THE GARDEN's STORY (Ell wanger).—A 
delightful book portraying the beauties 
and pleasures of gardening in the most 
fascinating style; itiseminently practical, 
and useful too, f r the author loves, 
knows and grows the plants he writes 
about; and has a field for observation 
and practice second to none in the coun- 
try. "Price $1.50: 

Fruits and Fruit Trees of America 
(Downing). $5.00. 

Fruit Garden (Barry). $2.00. 

Small Fruit Culturist (Fuller). $1.50. 

Gardening for Profit (Henderson). 


$2.00. 

Practical Floriculture (Henderson). 
STi e10) 

On the Rose (Parsons) $1.00. 


Truck Farming at the South (Oemler). 
$1.50. 


Window Flower Garden (Heinrich). 75c, 
Ornamental Gardening (Long). $2.00- 


ArT Out oF Doors (Van Rensselaer) — 
Hints on good taste in gardening. $1 50. 


THE FLOWERS OF JAPAN and the Art of 
Floral Arrangement. Colored and plain 
plates. (Conder.) $12 50. 


SWEET SCENTED FLOWERS AND FRa- 
GRANT LEAVES (McDonald). A very in- 
teresting subject handled in a popular 
and masterly way. $1.50. 


BoranicaL DicTIONARY (Paxton). His- 
tory and culture of plants known in gar- 
dens. New and enlarged edition, $7.20. 

THE WILD GARDEN (Robinson). How 
to make alloutdoors beautiful, more espe- 
cially the wilder and rougher parts of the 
grounds about our homes, by the great- 
est master in that art. Splendidly illu-- 
trated from life. $4.80. 

How To Know THE WILD FLOWERS 
(Dana). Guide to the names, haunts and 
habits of our common Wild Flowers. 
Illustrated. $1.75. 

ACCORDING TO SEASON (Dana).—Talks 
about the Flowers in the order of their 
appearance in the woods or fields. $0.75. 

THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN (Robin- 
son).—This is the best book on outdoor 
ornamental gardening extant. It deals 
with hardy flowers of all kinds, and tells 
us how to grow them and how to plant 
them to secure the most perfect growth 
and charming results; it enumerates and 
describes most every plant of the kind 
worth growing; it has 832 pages and 
many hundreds of illustrations. Its 
author is the greatest master in orna- 
mental gardening who ever lived. Price 
$6.00. 

PLANT BREEDING (Prof. Bailey).—Deals 
with variation in and crossing of plants, 
and the origin of garden varieties, etc., 
293 pages. $1.00. 

THE MHorvicciturist’s RuLe-Book 
(Prof. Bailey).—A compendium of useful 
information for all interested in fruit, 
vegetable or flower growing. 302 pages. 
75 cents. 

THE Som (Prof. King).—Its nature, 
relations and fundamental principles of 
management, 303 pages. 75 cents, 


We ure prepared to furnish any other book on any horticultural subject. 
Please mention what you wish to get in this line. 


_. THE GARDENING GO., Monon Building, Ghicago. 





| ARDY ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, VINES, EVER- The anest gencral assortment of Hardy Orma- 
GREENS, AND HARDY HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS, ittustratea descriptive stalocue senso rege 


tion. Plans and estimates furnished. Send your list of needs for special rates. 


{THE READING NURSERY 


» JACOB W. MANNING, Proprietor, READING, MASS, 
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JOHN C. MONINGER CO. 


Cypress WRITE 
Green-House 


iy Construction 


422 Material. 
Hawthorne Ave, Chicago, Ill. 


When writing mention Gardening. 
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COLDWELL- 





Newburgh, N. Y. 
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APPARATUS. 


WILCOX CoO., 


HITCHINGS & CO. 


Established 50 Years. 


Horticultural Architects and Builders 


And Largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 
f 
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at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse 
Construction and Heating Appratus. 


Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palm Houses, etc., erected complete with our Patent 
Tron Frame Construction. 


SEND FOUR CENTS FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES. 


233 Tlercer Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
H. MM. HOOKER COPIPANY, 


q 57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO. 


FOR GREENHOUSES. —xs 


Plate, Window and Art Glass, Paints, Oils, Etc. 


Burpee’s Seeds 


.......ARE THE BEST THAT GROW....... 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 
Announcement to Florists.___..—_—_, 


We desire to announce the dissolut'on of the firm of Sipfle. Dopffel & Co.. and to introduce to the trade 
its successor. THE SYRACUSE POTTERY CO. which will be under the management of William Dopffel 
and Conrad Breitschwerth. The business will be conducted as heretofore. except on a larger scale to 
meet the growing demand for our goods. We have accordingly enlarged our plant and capacity, and with 
unsurpassed facilities are now prepared to fill the largest order on short notice. Our latest improved 
machines are turning out the best and most serviceable flower pots in the market, and assuring you of 
our intention to lead in further improvements, we solicit a continuance of your patronage in the belief 
that we can supply just what Is needed at a price and in a manner satisfactory to all. 

Send for price list and samples, and we know you wlllgiveusanorder........ 


SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., Office 403 N. Salina St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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A SOFT ANSWER 


Works on the same plan as elasticity, but besides 
“turning away wrath’, ELASTICITY turns away do- 
mestic and wild animals, practically insuring the 
farmer againstloss. The PAGE is full of ELASTIC- 
ITY, and like the soft answer, has such a winning 
way. It makes friends wherever it goes. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


ORCHIDS. & 
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12 Best free growing and profuse flow- 
ering Orchids for amateurs, for $10.00. 


| 
| 
| Wl. MATHEWS, Utica, N. Y. 
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DON’T buy worthless nursery 


stock and WASTE many years of 
VALUABLE TIME waiting results 


and finally lose yourMONEY. 
But send to the 


OON 


Company who have the 


FINEST NURSERY STOCK 


at Reasonable Prices. 
New Catalog fur 1896. Send for one. Free. 
Estimates furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


THE WM. H. MOON COMPANY, Morrisville, Pa 


When writing mention Gardening. 


FLOWER POTS. 
STANDARD 


You will make a mistake if you place your 
orders for flower pots this Spring without 
first receiving our estimates for same. 

Our plant is now the Largest in the World. 
Our stock unlimited. Our goods equaled 
by none. . 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 
North Cambridge, Mass. 


The Drlgtnators of the penne Fiower Pots. 
Our capacity now is 


12,000,000 Standard Flower Pots 


Pk YEAR. A full line of Bulb Pans. 
Send for price list. 
THE WHILLDIN POTTERY COMPANY, 


713 to 719 Wharton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BRANCH WAREHOUSES: 
Kearney & Westside Aves., Jersey City, N. J. 
__dackson Ave & Pearson St., Long Island City. N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA Flower and Tree 
Seeds, CALLA and FREESIA BULBS. 


Headquarters for Pampas Plumes. Send for prices. 
Germain Fruit Co., Seed Merchants, Los Angeles, Cal. 


IF 
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LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
Horticultural Architects <® Builders. 


STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING ENGINEERS. 


Plans and estimates furnished on application. . . . . «o 


. su! e e . 





Largest builders of Greenhouse Structures. Six highest Awards at the World’s Fair. 
t2-Send Four Cents Postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


LORD & BURNH AM C * Architectural Office, 


160 FIFTH AVE,, cor. 2lst St.. 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Factory: NEW YORK CITY. 
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YOU KNOW 


that plants can’t breathe dusty soot- 
laden gaseous air and be healthy. The 


“Little Giant” Hot Water Heater 


sends forth clean, pure heat. 


CUPL ee 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


American Boiler Company 


NEW YORK: 94 Center St. CHICAGO: 84 Lake St. ae Heat the World.” = 
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Planting plans and specifica- M Nt al it) C a pe Hi if ch i le C es 


tions furnished and visits for | ' 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


consultation made, References ! 
and full information on inquiry. | 
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$2.00 A YEAR. 
24 NUMBERS. 


CHICAGO, AUGUST 15, 1896. 


SINGLE Copy 
10 CENTS. 
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DEAD WHITE PINE TREES COVERED WITH AMPELOPSIS VEITCHII, 
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Trees and Shrubs. 











GOVERING UP THB OLD STUMPS OF TREES 
WITH VINES. 


Our first page illustration is engraved 
from a photograph taken by us of some 
old white pine trees infront of a residence 
at Flatbush, Brooklyn. It is not given 
for its beauty or desirableness as a gar- 
den scene, but for its suggestiveness; 1t 1s 
a lesson from life showing how effectually 
we can cover up the naked trunks of trees 
with living vines, and render them in a 
measure less hideous than they otherwise 
would be in their bareness of death. But 
the proper thing to do with these trees is 
to root them out and clear them right 
away; there is no reasonable excuse so 
far as utility or good taste is concerned 
why they should be kept there, and no 
covering of vines no matter how well 
done can palliate their presence. 

But there are cases where it may be de- 
sirable to retain dead stems or trunks or 
stumps, and of course these stems should 
be clothed with living green. In many 
case, too, the tall bare stems of living 
trees may be beautified by encasing them 
invines. In the Capitol grounds in Wash- 
ington many of the trunks of the trees are 
so clothed, and at Dosoris we covered the 
bare stems of old cedars in the same way. 


The vines shown in our picture, and 
which is the one most used everywhere 
and best adapted for this purpose is the 
Japan ivy (Ampelopsis Veitchi1); it clings 
tight to the bark of the tree, is neat and 
clean, fast growing, close covering, and 
high reaching, in summer it is a living 
coat of green, in fall of crimson, and in 
winter the leaves fall off completely, 
leaving the trees as tidy in their bareness 
as they were in their leafy clothing. 
When it reaches up into the branches it 
encases the limbs and a spray drops 
down from them in elegant drapery, thus 
eliminating any appearance of stiffness. 
In winter this drapery can be sheared off 
if necessary. This ampelopsis, like most 
Japanese plants, likes good, moist ground 
to grow in, and as alongside the boles of 
living trees are generally pretty dry places 
we must look to it that they are properly 
furnished with an abundance of food and 
water. 

Besides the plain Veitchii the larger 
form known as Roylei is also good for 
this purpose. Next in appropriateness 
comes our own wild Virginia creeper, 
especially Engleman’s form of it that 
attaches itself close to the trunks by 
means of tendrils like the Veitch’s ampe- 
lopsis. Then comes the trumpet creeper, 
excellent, beautiful and appropriate, par- 
ticularly where a drapery among the 
branches is an object. The English ivy 
will do in moist, sheltered places, south 
of New York, and where the sun doesn’t 
blaze on itin winter. Of slower growth 
and not so high climbing are the climbing 
hydrangeas; and a little shorter still the 
climbing enonymus. These last will 
climb up the rough stem of a tree nicely, 
but make barely any effort to climb if left 
to themselves away from the tree, they 
assume more of a bush than vine form in 
this case. Clematises may be led up the 
stems of trees and allowed to fall in fes- 
toons from their branches, but they have 
to be tied up or led up to the stems to be- 
gin with. With a little trouble celastrus, 
moonseed, honeysuckles, ipomoeas, hop, 
pipe vine and some others may also be 
used. Wistaria, silk vine (Periploca), and 
actinidia may appeal to many as being 
good subjects for this end, but no, they 
are apt to be naked at the bottom, just 


where we want them clothed the most, 
and they twine around the branches of 
the trees unmercifully, often strangling 
them. By using low covering vines like 
honeysuckles, celastrus, and moonseed in 
company with them, these to cover the 
trunks, and the wistarias, actinidias to 
run into the upper parts, a fair effect can 
be secured. The sterile-flowered grape 
vine may be employed much the same as 
the wistarias, while it is of very little use 
for clothing the lower part of the tree 
trunks it will completely fill the heads of 
the trees. Altogether, however, Ampe- 
lopsis Veitchii is preeminent for this pur- 
pose—covering the naked stems and 
branches of trees with a solid coat of 
green from the ground to the summit. 


RHODODENDRONS: HOW I GROW THEM. 


Four years ago I had imported for me 
from the nursery of Anthony Waterer, 
England, one hundred rhododendrons on 
seventy-six varieties. They were first 
planted in heavy soil under trees and of 
course as I had selected them by cata- 
logue description and not for hardiness I 
lost some the first winter. In November 
of the second year I transplanted them to 
a sandy soil composed largely of sod. 
They were out ot the ground a week and 
roughly handled, and transplanted at a 
season I believeall growers consider fatal 
totherhododendron. [Ohno. Don’t you 
remember seeing that very large mass of 
rhododendrons near the old farm house at 
Dosoris? Well, they were transplanted 
in October—November a few years ago, 
and they have done very well. Wewould 
not import rhododendr.uns for outdoor 
planting at that time, but so far as moy- 
ing them from one part of our own gar- 
den to another is concerned we would do 
it in October or November without any 
hesitation.—Ep.] The soil was so light 
and the first summer so dry I had to give 
them several wettings a week. Of the 
seventy-six varieties the following plants 
are thriving with me. I giveyou first the 
varieti s I have found hardiest: 


ALBUM ELEGANS, blush, changing to 
white, good shape. 

ALBUM GRANDIFLORUM, 
flower. 

ALEXANDER DANCER, light rose, very 
fine. 

ATROSANGUINEUM, intense scarlet, and 
one of the best. 

BACcCHUs, crimson, very large flower, 
fine plant. 

BLUEBELL, blush, purple edge. 

ARCHIMEDES, crimson, light center. 

CARACTACUS, fine, crimson, large flower 
and foliage. 

CHARLES BAGLEY, 
flower. 

CHARLES DICKENS, rich scarlet, fine foli- 
age and habit. 

Ca:RULESCENS, bluish, large flower and 
good habit. 

CoREACEUM, white, not a free grower. 

DELICATISSIMUM, white, pink edge. 

E. S. RAND, fine scarlet, hardy with me. 

EVERESTIANUM, pink lilac, spotted and 
fringed; the best to my mind. 

GIGANTEUM, good rose, large flower. 

Guibo, dark crimson. 

HANNIBAL, fine rose, late. 

H. W. SARGENT, crimson, very large 
trus. 

KETTLEDRUM, rich dark crimson. 

KING OF THE PURPLES, fine purple, and 
habit. 

Lapy ARrMstRONG, brilliant rose, very 
beautiful. 

MapaME CARVALHO, blush, changing 
to white. 

Menor, scarlet. 


blush, large 


light red, large 


Minnie, blush white, spotted beautiful. 

MACULATUM. 

Miss OWEN, blush, red spot. 

Mrs. G. W. HENEAGE, rosy purple, 
fringed. 

Mrs. Harry INGERSOLL, rosy lilac. 

Mrs. MILNER, fine crimson and habit. 

OLD Port, rich plum. 

PURPUREUM ELEGANS, fine purple. 

PURPUREUM GRANDIFLORUM, fine purple, 
large flower. 

ROSABEL, pale rose. 

ROSEUM ELEGANS, very reliable. 

R. S. FIELD, scarlet. 

SEFTON, dark purplish red. 

Lapy CLERMONT, fine scarlet spotted. 

Mr. H. H. Hunnewell I see does not re- 
gard Minnie as perfectly hardy, but I 
have found her so here, perhaps because 
of her situation on the southeast of the 
house. The varieties that I have found 
generally hardy but occasionally pinched 
in a severe winter are: 

F. D. GopMan, fine crimson, richly 
blotched, and splendid habit, one of the 
rarest to my mind. 

J. M. Brooks, 
spotted. 

JAMES MACINTOSH, scarlet, fine foliage. 

J. P. LabE, greyish lilac. 

JOHN SPENCER, rose pink edge, large 
truss. 

JAMES BATEMAN, 
tory. 

Lapy Goopwi, white spotted yellow. 

Purity, pure white, slow grower. 

BAYANUM. 

BARCLAYANUM. 

DELIcATuM, blush changing to white. 

SIGISMUND RUCKER, magenta, richly 
spotted. 

Mrs. SHUTTLEWORTH, scarlet, spotted. 

Mrs. JoHN CLuTToNn, finest white. 

QUEEN, blush, changing to white. 

CHARLES HarRoLp, purple, greenish, 
centre. 

VAUBAN, mauve, yellow spot. 

Sir THOs. SEBRIGHT, rich purple blotch. 

NIGRESCENS, darkest rhododendron 
grown, slow growing, but beautiful. 

Unfortunately many of my plants have 
lost the labels and I am therefore unable 
to give you the name of ‘some very hand- 
some ones, especially a splendid scarlet. 

I observe a few rules in growing the 
rhododendron. I nip out the seed pod 
when the flower drops. If last year’s 
wood is weak I pinch out all the growing 
sprouts of new wood but the strongest 
one. If there are more than three new 
sprouts I always pinch out all but the 
three strongest and in this way regulate 
the shape of the plant and strengthen its 
growth. Assoon as I think the winter's 
moisture is out of the ground I give 
the plants a thorough wetting twice a 
week. unless the season is rainy. I never 
permit the soil to become dry. My expe- 
rience satisfies me that water is the main 
essential of rhododendron growing and 
that severe winters are not to be feared 
somuch as dry summers. Each fall I put 
several inches of old manure, cow or 
horse as I can get it, on the soil about the 
plants. I never disturb the soil, not even 
using a weeder when weeding the bed. I 
cut many of the weak plants to the 
ground in the spring and have been re- 
warded with a splendid new growth. I 
moderate the irrigation of the plant when 
the new buds begin to form as I have 
found vigorous growth at that timeleads 
to new wood rather than flower bud for 
the succeeding year. Changing the words 
of Dean Hole in his book on the rose 
“the man who would have rhododendrons 
in his garden must have them in his heart.” 

Given the attention I have indicated 
which even the busiest and wealthiest 
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PLAN FOR GLEN COVE R. RK. STATION. 





should not grudge, you will be rewarded 

with the possession and enjoyment of the 

handsomest of all American plants. 
Sewickly, Pa. JoHN MaRRON. 


SMALL TREES FOR SMALL GARDENS. 


We need big trees for shade and land- 
scape effect, but for oral heauty we must 
appeal to the smaller trees, besides many 
gardens are so small that the only room 
in or near them for big trees is on the 
street, between the curbing and the side- 
walk. Among these trees that I like best 
are the following: 


MaGNo.iia SOULANGEANA, the best of 
the early flowering hybrid magnolias; its 
blooms are purple and white, appearing 
from the end of April well into May, be- 
fore the leaves. 


‘“Macno.ia conspicua, the white Yulan 
magnolia, earlier and more beautifulthan 
the last named but a little more difficult 
to establish. 


Tue Rep Bup (Cercis Canadensis), a 
very striking native small tree with many 
reddish purple pea flowers along the 
branches before the leaves appear. The 
pretty heart-shaped leaves are also at- 
tractive. 


THE SNOWDROP TREE (AHalesia tetrap- 
tera) is a gem among small trees, its pro- 
fusion of snowdrop-like blossoms all over 
the tree are very pretty. 


Tue YELLOw Woop (Cladrastis tinc- 
toria) isa handsome round headed tree 
with pinnate leaves, and drooping pan- 
icles of white pea flowers in June. A most 
deserving tree that is much overlooked. 


Pavut’s DOUBLE-FLOWERING SCARLET 
THORN has bright carmine red flowers 


about the end of May, and is the most 
esteemed of all the thorns. 

FLOWERING DoGwoop (Cornus florida). 
—Don't despise it because it abounds in 
our woods, no garden tree is more de- 
serving ofc ltivation and it thrives well 
in the garden. Its ripe fruit in summer, 
and its deeply and brilliantly tinted foli- 
age early in fall also add greatly to its 
garden value. 

SHAD TREE (Amelanchier Canadensis 
var. Botryapium) is one of the most 
beautiful sights in our woods in early 
May when it is covered with fleecy white 
flowers. It thrives just as well, if not 
better, in the garden. 

Ka:LREUTERIA PANICULATA is a little 
Chinese tree of the easiest cultivation, 
covered in July with large panicles of 
small yellow flowers, and these are soon 
succeeded by inflated seed pods almost as 
striking in appearance as are the blos- 
soms 

THe WHITE FRINGE (Chionanthus Vir- 
ginica\ has clouds of fleecy white blos- 
soms in June, and surely must find a place 
in our gardens. 

THE MANSCHURIAN ARALIA, not unlike 
our southern Hercules’ club, has immense 
conpoundly pinnate leaves and heads of 
large compound panicles of white flowers 
in bloom in August, and before the fall is 
over the flowers are succeeded by small 
black fruit which add to the decorative 
features of the plants, but the birds soon 
eat them up. This is far from a detrac- 
tion, for anything of the sort that will in- 
vite the buds into our gardens has a 
value. Joun DuNBAR. 

Highland Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


THE LABURNUM TREES DON’T BLOOM.— 
C. M., Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, writes: 


“We have a pair of laburnum trees which 
don’t bloom, though one of them had a 
very few flowers a year or two ago. Can 
you suggest what may be the difficulty, 
or any remedy?” Ans. Without know- 
ing something definite about the condi- 
tion of the trees, their cultural care, and 
environment, we cannot give you any 
positive advice. The trees are perfectly 
hardy at Philadelphia; we had several of 
them at Dosoris that bloomed full every 
year, and they thrive fine at Boston. If 
yours arein vigorous condition try cut- 
ting in around the roots, say describe a 4 
to 6 feet wide circle around the tree, then 
dig deep on this line so as to sever the 
roots that reach out beyond it without 
impairing the vitality of the trees, and 
fill in the trench againat once. Thisroot 
pruning checks luxuriant growth and in- 
duces trees to form flower buds. 
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PLAN FOR GLEN GOVE STATION, 
ISLAND RAILROAD. 


Some of the railroads, notably the 
Pennsylvania and one or two of the New 
England companies have been devoting 
considerable attention to gardening along 
their lines of late years. Station grounds 
have been beautified and the steep banks 
made by grading cuts have been planted 
with vines and shrubs. This work is not 
costly and is a distinct gain to the com- 
panies by making their roads more 
attractive to travelers and the seekers of 
ofsuburban homes, and in the case of 
steep banks saves them from loss and 
trouble by preventing the slipping of 
loose surface soil, which is very apt to 
happen after heavy rains or when the 
frost comes out of the ground in the 
spring on unplanted banks. 

_The present plan was made for the sta- 
tion grounds at Glen Cove, Long Island, 
near which station arethecountry homes 
of many wealthy New York people. These 
grounds are much larger than those 
usually surrounding suburban stations, 
but I believe the residents joined the rail- 
road company in buying and improving 
the gronnds, and the result will be a very 
attractive little park that will be a pleas- 
ure and credit to all concerned. 

The grounds have been laid out and 
planted as attractively as possib!e, but 
the practical purposes of thestation have 
not been overlooked and ample space has 
been left for standing room tor carriages 
at the platforms. 

The planting list includes many beauti- 
ful trees, shrubs and herbaceous plants, 
but all of easy culture, things requiring 
care of course, but not the care of an ex- 
pert. It may beinteresting to know that 
the famous ‘‘Dosoris”’ is near this station 
and to this Glen Cove owes much of its 
progressive spirit. 

EXPLANATION OF. PLAN. 


Magnolia macrophylla. 
Scarlet oak. 

Magnolia conspicua. 
Nordmann’s fir. 

Sugar maple. 

Abies concolor. 

Wier’s maple. 

Silver maple. 

Picea polita. 

10, White-leaved weeping linden. 
11. Colorado blue spruce. 
12. Groups of white birch. 
13. Cut-leaved birch. 

14, Magnolia conspicua. 
15. M., parviflora. 

16, M. Soulangeana, 
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17. Tulip tree. 

18. Oriental spruce. 

19. Douglas spruce. 

20. Abies Cephalonica. 

21. American elm. 

22. Oriental sycamore. 

23. Weeping rose-flowered Japan 

24. American elm. 

25. Salix pentandra. 

26. Group of kemlock spruce. 

27. White leavea linden. 

28. Malus Halleana. 

29, 29. Massed planting of trees and 
shrubs. 

30. Pin oaks planted fifty feet apart 
with Carolina poplars planted alter- 
nately. Poplars, which are of extremely 
rapid growth, are to be cut out as soon 
as the pin oaks are of aneffective size. 

31. White ash planted fifty feet apart 
and Carolina poplars planted alternately 
to be treated as noted above. 

In addition to the above a California 
privet hedge is planted along both sides 
of the main entrance driveway and along 
one side of the driveway paralleling the 
railroad track. J. WILKINSON ELLIOTT. 

Pittsburg, Pa. 


fi COUNTRY ROAD IN THE NORTH CAROLINA 
MOUNTAINS. 

The photograph herewith sent [from 
which our illustration has been engraved. 
—Ep.] shows some beautiful foliage effects 
with rhododendrons and azaleas, and 
they are entirely natural. You will see 
that a country road has been cut through 
the “laurel thicket.’’ as heavy rhododen- 
dron and kalmia growth is here called. 
The photograph was taken by Prof. Ste- 
phens of Ann Arbor University, on the 
beautiful Linville River—really only a 
small mountain stream—on my propeity. 

What a beautiful picture this is, to be 
sure, and what a splendid growth it 
shows! Alongside of its natural growth 
and beauty and artificial planting is 
puerile. A woods or park growth like 
that in Pittsburg would be invaluable; 
what a glory it would be in Schenley! 
But we can try to imitate it. Whilea 
narrow road like that might serve all 
right as a bridle path it is too limited in 
width for a carriage road in any except 
acoun ry woods. The great beauty of 
the shrubbery when in full bloom can weil 
be imagined, for nowhere do rhododen- 
drons and azaleas and kalmias grow bet- 
ter or bloom more lavishly than in these 
mountains; but even when out of bloom 
the denseness of the bushes and their mass 
of foliage are very pleasing. 

While I have seen some very fine shows 
of rhododendrons along the Pennsylvania 
Railroad from Altoona to Pittsburg over 
the mountain pass still one does not see 
our American Ericaceze in its glory, I 
think, further north than the mountains 
of Virginia and even there it does not 
compare with the grand show made by 
this order in the Carolina and Tennessee 
Mountains. We have square miles of it, 
veritable jungles where the Rhododendron 
maximum and Kalmia latifolia entirely 
exclude other undergrowths unless it be 
the graceful Andromeda (Leucothoe) 
Cateshzi, whichis of coursea much lower 
grower than the two former, which 
attain an arborescent size of 20 to 30 
feet and 18 inches in diameter. The pur- 
ple Rhododendron Catawbiense is gener- 
ally confined to the mountain tops and 
higher elevations, usually 5,000 to 6,000 
feet, and rarely under 4,000 feet above 
sea level. In its rather local and isolated 
stations (none ortside of North Carolina) 
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Rhododendron Vaseyi, the beautiful 
recently discovered azalea, is apt to be 
crowded away from the streams where it 
delights to make its habitat by the stur- 
dier R. maximum and Kalmia latifolia, 
and luxuriates on the edges of the 
‘Jaurels’’ and the hillsides above even to 
the summit; under these circumstances I 
have found it growing at the low eleva- 
tion of 2,500 feet and again 6,000 feet up 
in the clouds capping the extreme summit 
of the dark balsam-clothed Grandfather 
Mountain with its precocious masses of 
delicate white and pink clusters on naked 
stems, to be followed in order named by 
R. Catawhbiense, Kalmia latifolia, R. 
maximum, and lower down Azalea 
calendulacea and A. viscosa with R. 
punctatum, the pretty small pink species 
having blossomed before the Catawbr- 
ense on the wilder ledges and in the 
crevices of bare cliffs. ; 

Two thousand feet lower down A. 
nudiflora has blossomed at the time of 
Vaseyi and A. viscosa is to be found 
everywhere, at home near our sandy sea 
shore and equally so on the highest 
mountain tops, its time of blooming 
depending of course on its elevation, with 
us in July, lower down in May. The pink 
stamened A. arborescens inhabits the 
banks of streams and is again found on 
some of our highest mountain tops; the 
exquisite odor of this azalea alone places 
it among our most desirable shrubs were 
it not for the foliage, which is the finest 
of any cultivated azalea, native or exotic; 
the beautiful large clusters of white flow- 
ers are rather shyly disposed unfortu- 
nately beneath the new annual shoots 
and foliage, a fault we can forgive inas- 
much as it blossoms after all the other 
azaleas have formed quite respectable 
sized seed pods. For fine landscape work 
the value of this species cannot be over 
estimated; and for this use I would rank 
it with if not above the gorgeous floa- 
ered A. calendulacea or ‘‘flame-colored 
azalea”’ as it is justly calledon account of 
its brilliantly-colored flowers, which run 
the gamut of color from light orange to 
deep crimson, making our hillsides aflame 
during parts of June and July. 

While the wild native beauty and 
superb growth of our Carolina rhododen- 
drons and azaleas can hardly be trans- 
planted in its full glory to the confines of 
the city park or private grounds still by 
proper preparation of soil and good care, 
following out as much as possible the 
teachings of nature, there is no reason 
why the most sanguine expectations in 
effects may not be realized, if one will 
only forget the conyentional in arrange- 
ment and plant so as to reproduce some 
of the varied landscapes so far as possible 
of our forests. 


Among other ericaceous plants natural 
companions of the rhododendrons and 
azaleas in our Southern Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains the + lready mentioned Andromeda 
Catesbzi perhaps heads the list as the 
most graceful and adaptable low-bush 
evergreen we have; itslong curving sprays 
contrasting splendidly with the stiffer 
growth and foliage of the higher growers; 
then there is the long list of deciduous 
andromedas and leucothoes, many espe- 
cially fine including A. recurva and A. 
Mariana and our American prototype of 
the Scotch heath, Leiophyllum buxitolium, 
which we find growing as contentedly in 
our high southern mountains as among 
the Jersey pines. Of all plants suitable 
for borders and rock-work the prostrate 
form of the latter, L. prostratum is the 
finest, at least among our American 
plants. On our highest mountain tops it 
forms dense mats clinging to the barren 


rocks and cliffs ifit can get a crevice for a 
foothold, one plant covering often a 
diameter of 5 to 6 feet with a height of 
only 2 to 5 inches, so compact as to com- 
ple ely hide the rock; and when covered 
with its small white flowers in the 
greatest profusion it presentsa sight well 
worth the climb it takesto see it. One of 
our most remarkable plants of this family 
is the Galax aphylla or ‘‘Colt’s foot” as 
it is commonly called here from the shape 
of the leaves, which rise from the ground 
on separate and very graceful stems, the 
plants growing thickly and literally form- 
ing a feature in the landscape for many 
hundreds of square miles along our 
Alleghany Mountain sides and summits; 
for it is found in the dense ‘laurel’? and 
on the sunniest southern exposures, 
where the alternating frost by night and 
sun by day turn the leaves a most beau- 
tiful bronze, while in the deeper woods 
and thickets they remain perfectly green 
until the new crop comes the following 
spring. So popular have these leaves be- 
come for decorating purposes that nearly 
ten million were used the past season by 
the florist tradein thiscountry. What finer 
sight is there than the sunny bank of a 
brook covered with a mass of these bril- 
liant leaves in late fall and winter? For 
planting along streams and for ground 
covering in dense shade it is really a fore- 
most plant. Har.Lan P. KELsEyY. 
July 21, 1896. 


Books ON LANDSCAPE GARDENING.—L,. 
R. L., Lansing, Mich., asks: ‘Can you 
name any book recently published, one 
that is up to date, that gives good definite 
plans for laying out private grounds? 
Have Vaux, Elliott, Olmsted or any other 
artists in landscape gardening recently 
written any work on the designing and 
laying out private grounds in cities?” 

Ans. We know of no such a book. 
Neither of the landscape gardeners that 
you name has written a book on the sub- 
ject, great is the pity. Get Downing’s, 
Parsons’ and Long’s works on landscape 
gardening, and William Robinson’s Eng- 
lish Flower Garden and Wild Garden- 
ing, and study and weigh their contents, 
and if you have a cool head, good land- 
scape taste, a handy pencil, and a famil- 
iar knowledge of plants and gardening, 
no doubt you can evolve a pretty nice 
and apt design for any town or city lot 
you may be called on to handle, | 








The Flower Garden. 








OUR ANNUALS, 


Our China asters, especially Truffaut's 
peony perfection, pyramidal, bouquet, 
and dwarf chrysanthemum varieties are 
very fine with us; the quilled ones are 
good, too, but no one seems to favor 
them. Our late sown zinnias are coming 
into bloom; we grow them, also mari- 
golds, to plant into the spring bulb beds, 
so as to cover and brighten the ground 
as soon as the bulbs die down. Dwarf 
nasturtiums are doing excellent work in 
this way; we have them planted in the 
narcissus beds. Sweet scabios are in 
good flower and they are fine, showy in 
the garden and excellent for cutting. 
Sutton’s Snowball is a lovely white sca- 
bios. _ Sweet peas have done well; we are 
growing them in round clumps, one vari- 
ety to each clump. Salvia splendens from 
seed sown in spring is coming into bloom, 
and what a blaze it makes. The salpi- 
glossis with funnel-shaped, variously col- 
ored flowers are very showy, and we like 
them as cut flowers as well. Stocks will 
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soon be past. Sweet alyssum was fine 
earlier in the season, but the recent heavy 
rains rotted it where it was thick, The 
perpetual early blooming carnations are 
giving us some fine flowers now; the 
double border ones are also beginning to 
bloom, and so is the early scarlet Grena- 
din. All were raised from seed. But for 
a show there is nothing to equal the Mar- 
guerite carnations for cut flowers, and 
they bloom so freely. Get a bunch of 
them with a few sprays of rose geranium 
around them and see what a pretty bou- 
quet they will make. The profuse little 
leptosiphons were very beautiful, but they 
are past now. Mignonette hasn’t done 
as well with us as usual, and we miss it 
very much. 
PERENNIALS. 


The hybrid delphiniums from seed this 
spring are blooming now; Lemoine’s 
double flowered ones are very fine. Be- 
cause of the rain and good ground some 
of our sunflowers are 12 to 14 feet high. 
Agrostemma Flos-Jovis, although a per- 
ennial blooms well the first year from 
seed, and is in good bloom now. The 
giant ox-eye daisy, Pyrethrum uliginosum 
is amass of bloom 3 to 4 feet high; just 
opening, and will last intoSeptember. It 
ie fine for cutting. Easily raised from 
seed and blooms the second year from 
_ sowing. The Chinese blackberry lily (Par- 
danthus Sinensis) with its redand brown 
spotted flowers, and later, blackberry- 
like heads of seed, is a pretty plant and 
easy to grow. Among white flowers we 
much appreciate the summer hyacinth 
(H. candicans); in masses it is very effect- 
ive. The showy pink sedum (S. specta- 
bile) is beginning to bloom. One of the 
easiest of all plants to grow. f : 

The perennial phloxes are still in their 
glory, so are the platycodons, and the 
perennial peas (Lathyrus Jatifolius), the 
latter very useful for cutting. The white 
day lily (Funkia grandiflora) is beginning 
to open; what a splendid plant it is, and 
it thrives well in a thinly shaded spot. 
The plants of the double Achillea Ptar- 
mica are tairly hidden with white flowers, 
and it is fine for cutting. The hardy 
asters are now coming into bloom, and 
they will last with us till frost comes. 


We grow agreat many kinds of them both 
for cut flowers and to plant out in wild 
and unkempt places, and we have raised 
thousands of them from seed this spring 
for this purpose. Of the globe thistles 
(Echinops) Ruthenicus is the handsomest 
we have; its flowers are blue, in globular 


heads; sphzrocephalus has pale blue 
heads. What a splendid vine is Clematis 
Flammula! It is a vigorous healthy 


grower, and has myriads of fleecy white, 
fragrant flowers. It is a good arbor 
plant and fine for covering stumps of 
trees. 

Our gladiolus are making a fine show; 
some of the Childsii varieties are superb. 

In the way of lilies we have a fine dis- 
play of single and double tiger lilies, they 
are planted in large masses and just now 
you could cut thousands of blossoms 
from them. Lilium Wallacei does well 
with us, but the rabbits are so fond of it 
that they have nibbled off most all of the 
flower spikes. L. Leichtlini is flowering 
well with us, what a pretty lily it is; L. 
superbum is about past, but auratum is 
in fine bloom still. By growing a few 
varieties of auratum one can prolong its 
seasonconsiderably. The speciosum lilies 
are ready to open and we expect a great 
show from them for we grow them in 
great quantity. DAVID FRASER. 

Mountain Side Farm, Mahwah, N. J., 
August 10, 1896. 


FLOWER GARDEN NOTES. 

HELIOPSIS PITCHERIANA. For a lazy 
man, a busy man, or a man infected with 
the bicycle microbe, whose devotion to 
the wheel does not allow him much time 
for the delights of the garden, this would 
appear to be anideal plant. Indifferent 
as to soil, and withstanding drouth well, 
it seems to require no attention but to be 
tied to atallstake. It grows about four 
feet high, andits profusion of large yellow 
flowers, produced nearly all summer, are 
very showy. The individual flowers last 
for weeks. Unlike the Helianthus family, 
which is badly infested with worms, mil- 
dew and black aphis, the heliopsis ap- 
pears to be free from insects, and its foli- 
age is at all times clean and healthy. It 
is perfectly hardy. 


KOSTELETZKIA _VIRGINICA. Another 
idol shattered! This plant was intro- 
duced a few years ago with a blare or 
trumpets, and is still posing as a novelty 
in some catalogues. I planted six Jarge 
field-grown roots last April in a show 
bed, expecting from the description some- 
thing exceptionally fine, and right here is 
the exasperating part of the failure of the 
catalogues to teli the fu// truth about 
plants. Thu kosteletzkia grows about 
three feet or so high, but has no beanty 
whatever asregardsfoliage. Asa bloomer 
—well! The flower is nothing but a 
diminutive hibiscus, of a light pink. My 
plants are full of buds, yet there is never 
more than one flower open at a time, and 
like all hibiscuses, it remains open only 
part of the day, and that is the end of it. 
Having no stem it is of course of no value 
for cutting. And this is thefamous ‘Pink 
Beauty.” [In GarpDENING, March 1, ’95, 
page 178, we told you it was a wild 
plant, and that ‘“‘as a cultivated plant we 
know nothing about it.” If it had the 
merits of Trillium grandiflorum, Hibiscus 
moscheutos or Lobelia cardinalis you 
might have rested assured that GARDEN- 
ING would have triedit long before.—Ep. ] 


CROTOLARIA ReTusA. This is a pretty 
low growing plant, bearing yellow pea- 
shaped flowers If planted in masses I 
should imagine the effect would be quite 
brilliant. I do not know whether or not 
it would flower the first year from seed, 
as I procured well started plants in May, 
and they have just commenced to bloom. 
It does not seem to be particular about 
soil, and thrives well with the care 
usually given to ordinary annuals. The 
foliage is clean and healthy. 

JAPANESE MORNING GLORIES. On re- 
ceiving last year from the Editor of Gar- 
DENING the box of beautitully variegated 
leaves I made up my mind to have this 
year fully as handsome a show. In 
this I have been much disappointed. 
Seeds were procured from the seedsman 
recommended by GARDENING. Planted 
out in the open ground in May they ger- 
minated readily and are now about eight 
or ten feet high. I have many plants, 
with all kinds of exposure and soil, and 
yet with the exception that some are 
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light yellow green (that is, the whole 
leaf) there is no variegation whatever. 
They are very healthy and are now flow- 
ering. Is it possible the variegation will 
come later? [No, the variegation is pres- 
ent from the first, at least it was so in 
our plants. We are heartily glad wesent 
you the box of leaves, they were living 
proof of how splendidly variegated these 
plants are, that is, when you get the 
variegated ones.—ED.] 
L. C. L. JORDAN. 
Bergen Point, N. J., Aug. 10, 1896. 


DANDELIONS IN LAWNS, 

The lawn about my country residence 
embraces about twelve acres, it is well 
filled with young trees and beds of shrub- 
bery. It was graded and seeded with 
grass about five years ago. It has been 
customary to cut this grass with a horse 
lawn mower about once in ten days, be- 
ginning about April 20 to 30, each year 
and stopping about October 1. The first 
vear or two dandelions appeared here and 
there and were pulled up root, stock and 
branch, but as there were neglected farm 
lands adjoining, they came in increasing 
numbers each year until last summer my 
1.wn was almost ruined by theirimmense 
numbers, there seemed millions of them, 
and they had become exceedingly wary 
in their growth. They seemed to know 
just when the time came around for the 
lawn mower to pass over them. Instead 
of long upright leaves and flower stalks, 
they all had long narrow leaves lying 
close to the ground. The flowers would 
bloom with such short stalks that the 
mower passed over them without injur- 
ing them, and then thenext day up would 
start the stalk, ripen its flowers from its 
ball of seeds and be ready for the next 
round of the mower to scatter them in the 
most perfect and aggravating manner. I 
was indespair, inquired of everyone as to 
how to eradicate them, and had but one 
universal advice, dig the roots up. It 
was absurd; in a little 20x50 garden it 
might be done; but with millions scattered 
over twelve acres it wasan impossibility. 

When therefore, the present summer 
opened, I looked at my beautiful lawn 
with uncomfortable forebodings of still 
greater disfigurement. The first crop of 
flowers came in all their beauty, and they 
are pretty, anywhere but in a well kept 
lawn, but each successive week their num- 
ber became less and less, and to-day there 
is not one to be found in grass or shrub 
bed. Itis almost like a miracle, for the 
weather has been most favorable for their 
unlimited increase. 

Ican account for it in one way only, 
and offer the suggestion for what it is 
worth, The lawn has this summer been 
cut more frequently, once a week, and as 
closely as the cutters will work, not 
enough leaves have been left to keep the 
roots alive, and my lawn is clean. 

Wo. H. S. Woop. 

Malvern, Greenwich, Conn., August 1, 
1896. 


SOME GOOD HARDY PERENNIALS. 

Every garden must have some hardy 
perennials, that is law, but what ones to 
get and have is sometimes a puzzling 
question. The following are indispensa- 
ble in every well filled garden; we want 
them for their own outdoor beauty, also 
to supply us with blossoms for our dwel- 
lings, and they cover all the season from 
spring to fall. 

Sprinc Aponis (A. vernalis) has large 
bright yellow blossoms in early spring. 

CoRYDALIS NOBILIS, yellow, blooming 
in spring, and perhaps the best of its 
genus for general adoption. 


TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM is the large 
white-flowered trillium we illustrated on 
front page of GARDENING. It is a beauty 
and well worth growing. 

Luncwort (Mertensia Virginica) with 
blue panicles of pretty flowers in spring. 

BLEEDING HEART (Dicentra spectabilis), 
arching sprays of pink heart-shaped blos- 
soms in spring and early summer. 

PONIES in variety. Begin with the 
old scarlet and pink ones, and the double 
Siberian tenuifolium, and continue with 
the finest doubles of the Chinese varieties. 

GERMAN Iris in variety in May and 
June. 
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CoLUMBINES, especially the Rocky 
Mountain blue (Aquilegia ccerulea) and 
yellow (A. chrysantha). 

ORIENTAL POPPIES, large, vividly bril- 
liant scarlet flowers. 

FRAXINELLA OR GAS PLANT (Dictamnus) 
blooming in June. Bothpurpleand white 
varieties. A never-dying perennial. 

TORREY’S SCARLET PENTSTEMON (P. 
barbatus var. Torreyi) with long wands 
of scarlet tubular flowers in July. [Does 
fine on clay land.—Ep | 

CHALKPLANT, often called Basy’s 
BREATH (Gypsophila paniculata) big 
cushions of misty white flowers in sum- 
mer. 

GAILLARDIA, the grandiflora forms are 
the best; their blossoms are large, yellow 
and brownish crimson, and fine for cut- 
ting. 

JAPAN IRIS (J. Koempferi) witn very 
large showy flowers from June into July. 

PYRETHRUM ROSEUM, single and double 
in early summer; beautiful as garden 
plants, and splendid for cutting, All col- 
ors from crimson to white. 

DELPHINIUMS. Get the best strain of 
seed possible of the hybrid delphiniums 
and raise a goodly number, for they are 
the best blue flowers we have got and 
they are bold and beautiful and good for 
beautifying the garden or for cutting. 


Missourt EVENING PRIMROSE (C2no- 
thera Missouriensis), of prostrate form 
with very large bright yellow blossoms in 
summer. 

Puuioxes (Phlox paniculata). These 
are now in good bloom and their variety 
is legion. Get pure white, pure pink and 
deep vivid pink colored ones, and partic- 
ularly avoid purple ones. 

SuNFLOWERS. Get Helianthus multi- 
forus and its double forms, they bloom 
all summer and are fine for cutting; H. 
Jztiflorus, exceedingly profuse and pretty 
as a garden plant, but the blooms wilt 
too soon when cut to beof much avail for 
this purpose; and for September and Oc- 
tober use don’t forget to have H. Maxi- 
miliani, it is fine. 

LILIES are so numerous aud beautiful 
that we can hardly restrict ourselves to 
a selection. But get the orange lily (cro- 
ceum), Thunberg’s lily (elegans), Han- 
son’s lily (Hansoni), Bateman’s lily 
(Batemanniz), meadow lily (Canaden- 
sis), American swamp lily (superbum), 
Ascension lily (candidum), auratum lily, 
though often uncertain, tiger lily, For- 
tune’s tiger lily and Wallace’s lily for late. 
And be sure you get a good many of the 
Japanese speciosum lilies, as rubrum, 
roseum, punctatum, and album prezcox; 
they are superb for garden decoration 
and we have nothing prettier or better 
than they as cut flowers. 

Japan ANEMONES (A. Japonica) red and 
white, especially the white one you should 
have lots of, tor they are lovely and in 
bloom from August till October, a time 
when we need all the pretty flowers we 
can get. JouHN DuNRAR. 

Highland Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


LAWN-TENNIS GOURT. 


The total length of the court should be 
78 feet divided into two courtsof each 21 
feet in length, and two of each 18 feet in 
length, on opposite sides of the central 
line where the net will bestretched across. 
The width of the court is 27 feet, and 
together with the outer belts of 41% feet 
each make a total breadth of 36 feet. The 
net at the sides should measure 31% feet, 
and in the middle 3 feet in height. Service 
line is 21 feet distant from net. The 
above is from the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
and is exactly what we have been using 
for many years. 


. NEW GANNAS, NOTES ON. 


Among the red varieties, Chicago, 
Columbia, Flamingo all continue very 
satisfactory. In addition to these Papa 
Cannais proving extremely good; its color 
is fine, height three feet and its enormous 
clusters of bloom are produced freely and 
early; its spike droops in the center of the 
truss, but I do not consider that this 
detracts in the slightest from its beauty. 
Alex Billard is gorgeous, it may be 
described as asun-proof Pierson, for while 
Pierson washes badly this year Billard 
retains its brilliant color and has no bad 
faults of growth or habit. E. G. Hillis 
also showing up very fine; it is brilliant 
in color, very erect and sturdy, and isone 
of the showiest in the parks. In the red 
and gold class of course Italia leads all 
others for size and beauty; it is marvel- 
ous and a delight to the eye; the flower 
measures 4 to 5 inches across the face, 
and the petals are deeply overlapping, it 
is totally new and distinct in form. The 
only improvement that we can suggest 
for this gorgeous Signora is a heavier 
texture. 

Souv. d’Antoine Crozy is making a 
fine record; it stands the sun well, and is 
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SMALL AZALEA. 





very showy and bright. In yellows, our 
other Italian importation, Austria, easily 
leads; it is quite as fine in form as Italia, 
almost as large, clear in color, anda 
most beautiful flower in every way. 
Prima is extremely good; dwarf free, 
bright and clear; Lemoine’s two dwarfs, 
Comete and Cote d’ Or are both very use- 
ful for edging. In dark foliage sorts, 
Egandale is grand, and though not new, 
is not used nearly enough. It is early and 
the flower is large and very brilliant and 
one of the most lasting under sun and 
rain of any of the family. SapAte Et 
Richmond, Indiana, 


FINE AURATUM LILIES. 


I stepped into the private garden of the 
veteran nurseryman, Mr. George Ellwan- 
ger of Rochester, the other day to see his 
auratum lilies, and they were grand, the 
flnest I have ever seen. I counted over 
fifty blooms on one stem alone. Mr. Ell- 
wanger savs he planted 180 bulbs there 
last fall, giving the ground no extra 
preparation whatever for the lilies, and 
here’s the result. The soil is good rich 
garden earth, with some leaf mould 
added. The bulbs were planted six inches 
below the surface of the ground and a 
little sharp sand put around each one. 
They are growing in a northern aspect 
under the partial or slight shade of 
a Weir’s cut leaf maple and purple beech, 
where the conditions for their develop- 
ment have been nice and cool. Vo 1D 


A Book Asour FLOWER BeEps.—J. E. 
H.. Colon, Mich., writes: ‘Iam in want 
of a horticultural book that treats as fol- 
lows: Tells how to make a pretty flower 
bed, shows the different cuts of flower 
beds, tells what kind of flowers to use, 
and gives all explanatory so one can un- 


derstand it easily. Nothing very expen- 
sive, just medium.”’ Ans. We presume 
you mean geometrical flower bed designs, 
“Designs for Flower Beds” by Geo.-A. 
Solly, may suit you. Its price is $3, but 
we understand itis now out of publication. 
But are you aware tbat the most ap- 
proved, modern garden taste is against 
that sort of thing? At the same time we 
believe there is a place forit, but it must 
be kept toitself and not spread broadcast 
over our gardens. 
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GREENHOUSE AZALEAS. 


By this we mean the varieties of Azalea 
Indica usually cultivatedin pots in green- 
houses. Our illustration engraved from 
a photograph taken last year of a plant 
at Dosoris shows a specimen the second 
year from Belgium. Many of our readers 
may not know that most of the azaleas 
grown in this country were, to begin 
with, imported from Europe; our florists 
find that they can buy young azalea 
plants in Belgium, Holland or England 
cheaper than they can propagate and 
and raise them, our friend Mr. James 
Dean of Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, alone im- 
ports about $5,000 worth a year. 

Azaleas are placed out of doors over 
summer in some sheltered spot, and 
partly shaded from hot sunshine by neigh- 
boring trees or buildings, or lath slatted 
shades are set up over them, and they may 
be left outside till there is danger of frost 
Although these azaleas will bear sharp 
frosts with apparent impunity, it is not 
well to submit pot grown plants to 
frosty weather, the flower buds are apt 
to get injured. At Washington these 
azaleas are hardy and planted in the gar- 





densas hardy shrubs, with no fear even of 
the flower buds being injured. The plants 
in pots may be wintered in cool, frost 
proof cellars, but never let them get very 
dry. A few good varieties are Verve- 
neana, the subject of our illustration, 
Deutsche Perle, white; Flag of Truce, 
white; Iveryana, white; Roi de Hol- 
land, intense scarlet-crimson; Sigismund 
Rucker, rose, white and crimson blotch; 
Madame Joseph Verveene, rose bordered 
with white; Stella, orange scarlet, 
Eclatante, deep crimson, and Mars, 
bright red. 


HOW TO GROW GAGTUS. 


A great majority of those who decide to 
make cactus growing their hobby very 
soon become enthusiasts in the cause. 
They must secure a good collection and 
all must be correctly named and healthy. 
I have met many such people during the 
last few years who have succeeded in get- 
ting together very creditable collections, 
The first lot of plants received was all 
named and of course all the plants were 
named correctly (?). But others came 
from other sources and something was 
found to be wrong somewhere, or a 
brother cactusian comes inand shakes all 
confidence in the correctness of names of 
many of the plants because they are not 
named like his. This awakens a deter- 
termination on the part of the owners to 
find out what is right and they determine 
to visit places where named collections 
are kept. How easily such visitors may 
be detected, for if they know in what part 
of the place such plants are kept thither 
will they wend their way, passing every- 
thing else by unnoticed be it ever so 
beautiful or attractive, for to utter their 
own words they “came out to see the 
cactus.’”’ On arriving at the spot, a book 
containing notes most carefully collected 
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before starting will be taken from their 
pockets. In this we find recorded the 
number of ribs of some varieties and they 
have noted carefully the situation of 
every bunch of spines, counted the central 
ones, noted their size and shape, whether 
flat or cylindrical, straight, twisted or 
hooked, the color of such, the number of 
radical spines, their strength or hair-like 
weakness, the color of flower, time of 
opening and closing, the part of the plant 
from which flowers are produced and the 
duration ofthe blossom. Withallthisdata 
at hand a careful investigation is com- 
menced and after a long series of search- 
ing and dodging backward and forward 
from plant to plant it oftenturns out that 
but little has been done toward ascer- 
taining the correct names. 

This is one of a cactusian’s troubles. 
But there are others which are surely laid 
up in store for him. How often can one 
hear of the success achieved by these new 
beginners with regard to the general 
health and growth of their plants, so 
much so that it is apt to make a veteran 
wonder how it is done. But in many 
cases, one has only to waita few yearsto 
find that much of the ardor has cooled 
down and they are wondering why one 
plant after another will die though 
receiving the most careful treatment. 
Would that I could tell just such ones 
what treatment is required to secure per- 
fect health and longevity for their prickly 
friends. 

But never having been able to accom- 
plish this task myself I can only speak of 
the treatment which aftords me the most 
satisfactory results. First I always pre- 
fer receiving plants in the spring just as 
they are ready to commence growth. All 
uninjured plants are at once potted into 
shallow pots, using plenty of drainage 
and old sod soil made very porous by an 
addition of coarse sand. If thesoil isjust 
moderately damp, I find an occ sional 
slight sprinkling 1s all that will be needed 
forsome time. The plants when potted 
are plunged outside in a well drained bed, 
which is subject to perfect ventilation 
from all quarters. I cannot think it 
reasonable to place such new comers, 
which are generally received without their 
natural means of support (roots) in a hot 
corner on the south front of a wall or 
rockery, this seems to me like giving 
another kick to the poor tellow who is 
already down. Neither have I found it 
wise to select for them damp or shady 
places. Under the aforementioned treat- 
ment a healthy growth of root and plant 
is soon commenced, and by fall, as a 
general rule I expect to havea lotc f fairly 
healthy plants with a good stock of roots 
to supply means for continuing health 
and growth. 

The place I would select for wintering 
such plants is one which is naturally a 
low and damp house, which prevents the 
nec ssity of much actual watering of the 
plants, taking care to maintain as far as 
possible a low and equal temperature. 
Under such treatment I find my plants 
come out in the spring comparatively 
free from pest insects and healthy. 


While it might prove to be very difficult 
to achieve great success in thecultivation 
of some of the species of cactus in our 
home windows yet there are others which 
are easily grown and have much in them 
to recommend themselves to the lovers of 
the curious and beautiful. In the dry 
and heated atmosphere of our rooms, 
which is so averse to the well-being of so 
many plants these appear to be perfectly 
at home, and often prove to be sources of 
great delight to amateurs, who find sat- 
isfaction in the constant study of the 
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many interesting phases of plant life. 

One of the most satisfactory genera of 
the cactus family used for window dec- 
oration is the Phyllocactus, the species of 
which are generally profuse in flowering, 
producing large showy blooms of the 
richest colors, indeed they are hardly to 
be excelled in beauty. One local name by 
which they are known here is the “‘ Winged 
Torch-thistle.”’ Phyllocactus grandis 1s 
one of the most useful kinds, producing 
large white sweet scented flowers. P. 
latifrons is a strong growing species, pro- 
ducing large creamy white flowers, There 
are also many very beautiful hybrid vari- 
eties, most of which are kept by some 
commercial florists. 

There are to be found quite a number of 
species of Cereus which will well repay 
one to cultivate, but perhaps the most 
interesting of these are the climbing and 
night-blooming kinds, many of which 
produce large sized and brilliantly colored 
flowers. Amongthese is the well known 
Cereus grandiflorus, scarcely any plant is 
more beautiful than this when in bloom. 
C. Lemairii, this species may beeven more 
beautiful than grandiflorus C.Macdon- 
aldiz noted for the wonderful beauty and 
brilllantly colored flowers. C. nyctica- 
lis, a very old fashioned but beautiful 
plant. C. triangularis, a very free grow- 
ing free blooming species. C. flagellifor- 
mis or whip cactus. This plant with its 
drooping stems forms one of the most 
pleasing of all. There are also many 
mammillarias, echinocactus, echinopsis, 
etc., of peculiar beauty and well worth 
trying. J. GURNEY, 
Supt. of Missouri Botanical Gardens, St. 

Louis, August 6, ’96. 
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ROSES, SOME OF THE NEWER ONES. 

Among those of recent introduction, 
Blane Double de Courbet, rugosa, is one 
of the finest; it is dwarf in habit, with 
large semi-double flowers of dazzling 
whiteness and very fragrant. It will not 
be overplentiful, as it is not easy to prop- 
agate; more’s the pity, for every rose 
grower will want it. 

Belle Siebre ht is another beauty; it is 
just the shade of pink that satisfies the 
eye, bright and clear, bud pointed, flower 
very fragrant. Florists complain of its 
weak stem, but amateurs will enjoy it 
nevertheless. 

Crimson Rambler is living up to its 
reputation and is assured of a permanent 
place in the lists, and now Germany is 
sending us three new Ramblers (all hay- 
ing rugosa blood )—a white, a pink and a 
yellow, named Thalia, Euphrosyne and 
Aglaia; they will be eagerly welcomed, 
for our northern climbers are very few. 

Lord Penzance’s sweet briers are a 
decided acquisition; the foliage is very 
sweet, and in addition they all have very 
beautiful flowers. No garden should be 
without one or more of them. 

Among H. Ps Roger Lambelin is a 
beautiful curiosity; the color is dark vel- 
vety crimson, and each petal is edged 
with a narrow line of white. 

Marchioness of Londonderry is very 
fine, one of the largest of roses, very glob- 
ular, ivory white in color and set in sur- 
rounding fo iage close up to the calyx 
after the style of the lamented Puritan. 

Clio belongs to the Baroness Rothschild 
class and merits a high placeinit. Its 
flower is flesh color with rosy pink center, 
and is set in its own foliage in the most 
beautitul style. 

The H. P. class seems to have received 


even more than its share of sterling addi- 

tions lately, the three reds—Capt. Hay- 

ward, scarlet crimson; J.D. Pawle, darker 

crimson; and Chas. Gater, clear crimson— 

being three grand varieties that every 

rose lover should get and try. S.A. H. 
Indiana. 


NOTES ON ROSES. 


The past winter and spring with their 
very severe and changing temperature in 
this section dealt severely with garden 
roses. This followed by weeks of extreme 
drouth was not only severe on new plan- 
tations, but was disastrous to an early 
cropofflowers. Asaconsequence our local 
rose show was the poorest for many years. 
With rains the later season’s growth 
was greatly improved and followed with 
finer flowers. Strong growing varieties 
like Margaret Dickson and Marchioness 
of Londonderry in the newer kinds wcre 
cut, to the ground line, and the first 
named has not produced any flowers this 
season, but the last named recovered suf 
ficiently to flower well. Mrs. Harkness, 
although cut by the frosts severely, gave 
exceptionally fine blooms, although it is 
a plantoflight growth. The remarkably 
strong growing and free blooming rose, 
Mme. Clemence Joigneaux, was cut to 
the ground line and many plants killed 
out or severely weakened as to give very 
few flowers. 

Capt. Hayward maintained its charac- 
ter of strength in growth and hardiness 
and flowered finely; its weak point is lack 
of substance in its petals, Clio isextraor- 
dinarily strong in its growth and it is a 
free bloomer and probably will flower 
late in the season. That grand Hybrid 
Tea, Bardou Job, with its bright glow- 
ing crimson flowers, has far exceeded our 
expectations; the plants although killed 
to the ground, started into fine growth 
without check, and have bloomed very 
freely, it is a good seed bearer. 

Wn. H Spooner. 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. ,August 7, 1896. 


HARDY ROSES IN BLOOM, AUGUST 11. 


Among the best of the roses now in 
bloom are Mrs. John Laing, delicate pink 
and of fine form, one of the most continu- 
ous bloomers; Marshall P. Wilder, cherry 
carmine, quite fragrant; Marguerite de 
St. Amand, bright rose; Paul Neyron, 
deep rose, very large; Francois Michelon, 
deep, carmine rose; Mabel Morrison, 
white with a pinkishcast; Alfred Colomb, 
brilliant crimson carmine; Anne de Dies- 
bach, large, fine carmine; Pierre Notting, 
deep maroon tinted with bright crimson, 
a splendid dark rose; Comtesse de Serenye, 
silvery pink; Rev. J. B. M. Camm, car- 
mine rose, very fragrant and free; and 
Rose du Roi, crimson and very fragrant, 
Among the Bourbon roses Hermosa and 
Mrs Degraw, both pink, continuous 
blooming roses, are very fine. Jie 


GREENHOUSE ROSES UNDER DIFFIGULTIES. 


I grow roses under difficultiesia a stove 
plant house, under ground and obscure 
glass. The conservatory or palm house, 
25 feet high, runs out about 60 feet on 
the southeast side, so we do not get any 
sunshine until noon timeat one end of the 
house, so with the obscure glass the roses 
grow weak especially at that end of 
house. The varieties we grow are Mer- 
met, Bride, Mme. Hoste, Perle and Brides- 
maid. But I believe the obscure glass 
favors them durirg the hot bright 
weather towards the end of the season, 
for they retain their foliage and we cut a 
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heavy crop of flowers during the past 
month, before pulling them out, though 
the flowers were small. 
G. B. WINSLADE. 
New York. 


A PLEASING COMBINATION OF ROSES.— 
The editor of the Rural New Yorker has 
Crimson Rambler, Michigan prairie rose, 
and the Japanese Wichuraiana rose all 
growing together in one place over a lit- 
tle rock work, and he says: “All bloom 
at the same time and a prettier and more 
satisfactory combination of vines we have 
never seen.’’ Also that the Wichuraiana 
rose ‘‘seems as hardy as either the Michi- 
gan or Crimson Rambler.’’ The beauty 
and appropriate companionship of the 
three are gospel truth, but unpleasant 
although it is we must admit that 
Wichuraianaisn’t as hardy as we thought 
it was. Mr. Warren H. Manning of 
Boston was here the other day and rather 
shocked our hopes by telling us that all 
of the Wichuraiana roses in Franklin 
Park, except a few straggling pieces got 
killed last winter. It was very exten- 
sively used in the Boston new parks 
(Franklin) especially in covering banks, 
and was greatly esteemed. 
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THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


STRAWBERRIES —Set out new planta- 
tions of young runners as soon as the 
ground is ready; if planted anytime before 
the end of September they will take good 
hold. of the ground before cold weather 
sets in, and with a little mulching in win- 
ter there willbe no fear of heaving by frost. 
Mark off the rows two feet apart length- 
wise and crosswise, and at the crossings 
set out three plants ina hill instead of 
one. The earlier this is done the bigger 
and stronger the crowns will be and the 
finer the crop of fruit you will get next 
summer. As soon as you get runners 
enough from the old plantations, unless 
they are wanted for another year’s crop, 
root them out and use the ground for cel- 
ery, snap beans or beets. 

RASPBERRY BusHES.—As soon as the 
old canes have vielded their fruit they 
should be cut out to give a better chance 
to the young ones to mature their growth 
and make good buds low down on the 
stems. Also thin out the weakest of the 
current year’s shoots, for a few stout, 
hard, well finished shoots are much bet- 
ter than twice as many spindled stems. 
Don’t disturb them at theroots any more 
than can be helped, but be sure to keep 
the ground about them clean, and be un- 

sparing in chopping down wandering 
suckers. 

BLACKBERRY BUSHES may be treated a 
good deal like raspberry ones. As they 
are apt to get very vigorous and wide- 
spreading w can hardly refrain from cut- 
ting them in to within bounds so far as 
those that encroach or walks or neigh- 
boring bushes are concerned; if this starts 
a late growth make provisions for bury- 
ing them in winter. In this way we can 
save them no matter how tender they are. 

CurRANT BusHES.—So much wet 
weather has given these an unusually 
heavy branch and leaf growth and we 
have thinned them a good deal, enough 
to let the air freely in among them. This 
gives us good nests of fruit buds. A few 
weeks from now the red currarts will 
drop many of their leaves, but this is only 
natural, the wood and buds are all right. 

ORCHARD TREES.—Look out. for tent 


caterpillars among the apple trees and 
get rid of them as soon as seen. The mo- 
ment pear fire blight appears on the pear 
trees, cut it out, being sure to cut farther 
down than the blight shows itself. All 
pears not ripe or near ripe will be bene- 
fited by thinning; remove small, gnarled 
and wormy fruit, also when two or more 
pears grow in clusters remove the least 
desirable ones, retaining the plumpest 
and best ones, and leave them so that no 
two touch each other. Don’t let fallen 
fruit of any kind stay long upon the 
ground, but rake it up and cart it to the 
rot, dump or burn pile, or to the hog pens. 
A large part of fallen fruit is infested with 
insects and as soon as the larve or 
worms in the fruit are mature enough 
they leave the fruit and enter the ground 
to pupate, to emerge later on as a perfect 
insect and go ahead with its business of 
propagation and destruction. The fruit 
that contains the worms by a wise law 
of nature (in favor of the insect pests) 
drops from the trees to the ground, so as 
to allow the pests to enter the earth, but 
if we rake up the fallen fruit and feed it to 
the hogs or sheep, that is the end of the 
larve. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN—BERRIES. 

We have had and are having an excel- 
lent crop of all outdoor berries. The 
weather has been very favorable to good 
growth and wherever the fruit set well it 
has perfected well. 

STRAWBERRIES.—We commenced pick- 
ing berries the first of June and had fruit 
all of the month, and they were big and 
good and we had a great many of them. 
The kinds we grow are Sharpless, which 
is large and prolific but does not ripen its 
fruits to the tip so evenly as some of the 
others. Jessie does well with me, the 
fruit is large, of good quality, and it 
ripens well, and the variety is an excellent 
cropper. Jucunda Improved did very well 
with me too, and is of fine flavor, but I 
like Jessie better. Charles Downing is 
good all round, especially for preserving. 
Then Gandy comes in when most of the 
others are about done. We plant a new 
bed every year, and this ensures a fine 
crop of big berries. As soon as we have 
secured good runners enough from theold 
bed, we dig it under and crop the ground 
with vegetables. Our new plantations 
will be planted in the first half of August. 

RED AND WHITE CURRANTS come in 
after the strawberries, we grow Fay’s 
Prolific asa red and White Grape fora 
white, using them for dessert as well as 
for jelly. Many may hesitate to use 
white currants for preserves because of 
their pale color, but they needn’t, for the 
white currants make an excellent and 
beautifully colored jelly. 

RASPBERRIES come in before the currants 
are past. I grow a good many of the 
Turner but wouldn't recommend it to 
anyone else. The Cuthbert as a red, and 
the Caroline as a yellow give me the best 
satisfaction, and really are an excellent 
well tried couple. 

BLACKBERRIES come next. We grow 
the Erie largely, it is now commencing to 
be fit for picking. I find it a very hardy 
and prolific variety. 

Ourpoor Grapes follow the berries. 
There is to be an immense crop of grapes 
this vear. 

GREENHOUSE GRAPES.—I have been cut- 
ting grapes from our early house since the 
last of June. This house was started the 
first of February. The grapes in our late 
house are just beginning to color, and we 
expect to have grapes till late in fall. The 
early grapes we are cutting are Black 
Hamburgh, Muscat of Alexandria and 
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Sweetwater; the last named isn’t worth 

growing, but we like a vine or two of it 

for early fruit. GEORGE DONALD. 
Fairfield, Conn. 


TWO BAD “‘BUGS.”’ 


_ Isend you by post a small box contain- 
ing two bugs. Last year they ruined my 
pears, but this year the cyclone blew all 
the pears off the trees. On one of my 
peach trees the wind and hail left me 
about a dozen fruit, but these bugs and 
their partners got the best of the peaches. 
Please tell me what they are and what to 
do to get rid of them, so that I can be 
ready for them next year. H.A.B. 

St. Louis. 

The larger one of the two is the ‘‘South- 
ern June bug,” Allorhina nitida, which is 
a great fruit pest. But it doesn’t last 
long in summer, its season is brief. Its 
larve is a white grub not unlike that of 
the May bug so common in the north, 
but not nearly so destructive; the grub 
when dug up and exposed to light is very 
active in running away or burrowing 
into the ground again, and all of this it 
does on its back withits feet in the air. 
During the summers of ’94 and ’95 we 
had a colony of tens of thousands of these 
grubs at Dosoris that we were studying, 
and we hope entomologists of the Long 
Island Experiment Station are keeping it 
up this year, for it is the only authentic 
record we have of these grubs being sys- 
tematically studied during a period of 
years. There is no known means of com- 
bating or eliminating this pest except by 
collecting and destroying it, and that’sa 
pretty hopeless job. The bug you sent 
has given us a new wrinkle as regards its 
habits. When it came here it was alive 
and pretty lively, and when we unfastened 
the pen box in which it was imprisoned 
it pushed off the lid and walked out; we 
returned it to its box timeand time again 
to see it perform the same act, for there 
was something peculiaraboutit. Instead 
of pushing up the lid with its head as an 
ordinary bug would do, it turned over on 
its back and kicked it off with its feet! 

The other or smaller bug is the Indian 
cetonia (Euphoria Inda) a very destruc- 
tive pest toripening fruit. Unfortunately, 
aside from gathering and destroying it, 
there is no known means of ridding our 
orchards of this evil. 


TRANSPLANTING OLD GRAPE VINES. 


W.R. C., Illinois, writes: ‘‘I desire to 
change the location of my grape vines, if 
such a thing is possible. They have been 
in their present location some 15 or 20 
years. Relative to their removal, can it 
be done, and if so what method should I 
follow and what effect will it have on the 
bearing, etc.? 

Ans. Yes, they may be dug up and re- 
moved with pertect safety, but you must 
expect to sacrifice a year’scrop. Much 
depends upon the vines, whether they are 
long, naked stemmed ones on arbors, or 
short ones on vinevard poles, how much 
growth they carry, and so on. Let the 
plants alone till after the cropis gathered, 
and there is no further fear of a fresh 
growth, say Oct. 15 to Nov. 1, then cut 
the vine down pretty hard, and cut in the 
roots somewhat too,and afterward bury 
the vines over winter in the usual way. 
At unearthin; time in spring, dig up the 
vines and transplant them. In the case 
of long, sprawly old vines we would 
rather get stout young stock and plant 
it, at any rate alternate it with the old 
plants. 
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THE New Cannas.—We have the new 
eannas Italia, Austria and Burbank in 
bloom, and they all are big flowered, 
splendid beauties and good growers, 


Litium Lowtis in good bloom at Kew. 
The stems are 2 feet highand carry oneor 
two bell-shaped flowers of a greenish 
white color on the outside and flushed 
with chocolate; on the inside they are 
thickly spotted with crimson. 


Don’t STEAL THE MELONS, Boys.— Wr. 
A. W. Smith, of Americus, Georgia, a 
noted raiser of new melons, has a novel 
and easy way of getting ahead of the 
boys. When his choice melons are small 
he scratches his name in small letters on 
the melon with a pin; the scratch never 
heals up but as the melon grows in size 
the scratch grows in proportion and pro- 
nouncedness. As no small boy, (or big 
one, either, or culled gen’leman) cares to 
have a branded melon in his possession, 
he passes on to the next man’s patch. 


Don’r USE COTTON WOOL in packing 
plants or flowers. The editor of the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle writes: ‘‘There is 
no more objectionable material for pack- 
ing plants or fungi than cotton wool.” 
And certainly it is true, still many people 
persist in using it. Use tissue paper or 
thin soft, oiled or waxed paper. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM FLoRa.—That this is 
a summer-flowering variety there is no 
doubt whatever since it has been produc- 
ing its masses of light golden flowers for 
some time past. In this respect it is use- 
ful, and being dwarf as well as a most 
constant bloomer, renders it a favorite 
with quite a large number, so says the 
London Garden. 


Some Goop Pras.—An English gardener 
says than Chelsea Gem and William Hurst 
no two better early peas can possibly be 
found; to follow on use Wordsley Wonder, 
Stratagem and Sharpe’s Queen and Auto- 
cratfor late. Allof these are fine peas here 
too. But forflavortheNe Plus Ultra and 
Champion of England are still unsut- 
passed; pity they grow so tall. 


TREE GOOSEBERRIES.—One of our read- 
ers send us a photograph of a gooseberry 
bush worked as a high standard that is, 
the stem is a clean straight stiff one3to 4 
feet high, and attopisa bunchof branches 
laden with gooseberries. He appriciates 
the form and good-humoredly remarks, 
“TI pre‘er to stand up straight when I 
pick my berries, and not get down on my 
knees to it.’’ But our friend doesn’t say 
anything about mildew. Our exper ence 
with standard gooseberry bushes is that 
they are more prone to mildew than are 
low stemmed ones; yes, even when the 
Missouri currant is the stock. 


SHE SUCCEEDED.—Miss L Greenlee of 
North Carolina has gone into the busi- 
ness of raising bulbs and kindred plants. 
We advised her last spring against grow- 
ing tuberous begonias, cyclamen, and 
gloxinias, because of the difficulty and 
uncertainty of raising them, and further 
of the bother she might have in market- 
ing them. She now writes: ‘I want to 
tell you that I have succeeded in growing 
cyclamens, tuberous begonias, and glox- 
inias, especially the latter. I am grow- 
ing them in slatted frames and mean to 
send some tubers to show you how nice 
they are.”’? Just like a woman, she had 
her own way anyway, and we are very 
glad that success has attended her. 


THE WeEtT WEATHER has been disas- 
trous to our bedding plants; geraniums 
have suffered more than any other kind, 
and cannas less. Weare lifting out the 
geraniums and replacing them with can- 
nas, China asters, celosias, abutilons and 
other plants we happen to have a store 
of at hand. This is all very well in the 
case of beds filled with one sort of plant, 
but when it comes to carpet beds, and the 
santolina, leucophyta or other panels rot 
out and there is no use of replacing them 
with the same material, we are apt to 
spoil the good Jooks of the design. 
Coleuses, except in very wet places, are 
keeping up well, and among them all 
Verschaffeltii as a crimson and Golden 
Hee as a vellow are the brightest and 

est. 


TO PRESERVE MAIDENHAIR FRONDS.— 
Says the Gardeners’ Chronicle: ‘Dry in 
the ordinary manner between sheets of 
of herbarium paper under pressure, 
changing the sheets of paper twice a week 
till the sap in the frond is absorbed, then 
secure with narrow strips of thin paper 
laid across the stipes and branchlets of 
the frond. To give the fern fronds that 


are to be used in vases, etc., the desirable 
softness and natural gracefulness, they 
should, after drying, be laid in a vessel of 
sufficient dimensions to accommodate 
them when laid straight and flat, con- 
taining a mixture of equal parts, spirit 
and glycerine. Here the fronds should 
remain immersed till they are saturated, 
and then hung in a shady place to be- 
come dry. The spirit evaporates while 
the glycerine remains in the substance of 
the frond. 


Rosy CREAM WATERMELON is a new 
one that has been raised and perfected by 
Mr. A. W. Smith, of Americus, Georgia. 
He sent us a specimen for trial the other 
day, and we all feasted on it and our 
neighbors feasted, and each and everyone 
of us pronounced it a most excellent 
melon, tender, sweet and of fine flavor. 
It was a monster and just fitted end wise 
into a bushel basket. The skin is evenly 
green, flesh solid, white or rather creamy 
white faintly tinged with pink, and the 
seeds are black. It was a beautiful exam- 
ple of what fine perfection watermelons 
attain in the south. Mr. Smith wr tes: 
“After six years’ work with it I deem its 
character is fixed. The one sent you is 
about the smallest I have gathered, the 
patch being not only the finest I ever 
gres as tu size but the fin st I have ever 
seen. One melon weighed 58%4 pounds, 
several weighed 55 pounds each, whilst 
tew went below 40 pounds. I gathered 
two from one vine, one being 47 and the 
other 41 pounds. These weights were 
not obtained by pampering but in anacre 
patch as all melons are grown.” 


FANCY-LEAVED CaLaptums.—For filling 
our conservatories in summer these are 
very useful, and when the cold weather 
comes they goto rest and arestored away 
in some dry warm place and their room 
is given over to winter blooming plants 
that during the summer months, are un- 
dergoing an outdoor course of treatment 
to better fit them for their indoor duties, 
But last April, finding we had very few 
caladiums, we sent to John Saul tor some 
hundreds of roots. They came in due 
time, were planted in sand ona green- 
house bench till they began to grow and 
then potted singly and kept in the green- 
house. Every tuber started and now we 
have a fine lot of plants for a quarter of 
the price we would have to pay had we 
imported them from Europe. We got all 
of Dreer’s collection too, but had to wait 
for them till most midsummer till their 
shipments from Brazil should arrive. 
Several of them are now in open leaf and 
grand, and the others have started into 
growth. We get the tubers ina dormant 
state as one does tulips, and considering 
how very showy and useful they are, and 
cheap, we feel assured many of our 
readers who have never grown them may 
like to try them next year. Thereisa 
little confusion in the nomenclature and 
many of the names are in Portuguese, 
but never mind that, if you want rich 
coloring, you can have it in these splen- 
didly marked plants. 


THE PLAN OF THE GLEN Cove R. R. 
STATION GROUNDS is an admirable design; 
not only does it look well on paper but it 
treats the ground in an excellent way. 
About six acres are contained in the little 
park and roadway. Those ot our read- 
ers who have visited Dosoris may remem- 
ber the wretched old railroad station at 
Glen Cove and its uncouth surroundings, 
—the first three houses after leaving the 
station being three saloons, but now 
there are two stations in the village. The 
old one is now called Glen Street, Glen 
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Cove, and the new one Glen Cove. The 
new one is a few hundred yards farther 
east—on the same line—than the old one, 
and is a beautiful and commodious struc- 
ture, surrounded by a very lovely, undu- 
lated country. The main approach to 
the station is 100 teet wide, thus afford- 
ing ample sidewalk and carriage room, 
and plenty of shade, a very essential 
foresight, for all that part of the country 
is being rapidly occupied by substantial 
residences. Good roads and beautiful 
surroundings about a railroad station 
area great inducement to home-seekers 
to come and settle in the neighborhood. 
So patent was this to some of the prop- 
erty owners near Glen Cove that they 
subscribed the means to build the new 
station, and gave the land and money for 
the roads and park, and they further em- 
phasized their foresight by calling in a 
good landscape gardener to plan the 
grounds rather than try it themselves 
and make a botch of it. The plan gave 
most excellent satisfaction to the railroad 
officials and property owners, and too, 
to the architect of the station building. 


GARDENING IS APPREGIATED. 

I am a very new subscriber to GARDEN- 
ING, my first number having just come to 
me, and I find that in various depart- 
ments it is what I have wanted for a long 
time. For instance, your answer to the 
chickweed query fills a long felt want 
with me, and your whole paper appears 


to be more practical and really useful to 
an amateur that any periodical on the 
subject I have yet met with. 

Referring to a paragraph on Aquilegia 
coerulea the enclosed cut may be of in- 
terest to you. The seed is highly recom- 
mended by the firm. You may possibly 
not know them, but to an Englishman 
their name is in itself a guarantee where 
flowers are concerned. Ie 1Bts Tio lke 

St. John, N. B., July 30, ’96. 

[We know the seed firm you name well, 
in fact are personally acquainted with 
the senior member of it.—Ep. ] 


HUNTINGTON WATER FALLS IN GOLDEN GATE 
PARK, SAN FRANGISGO. 

Our illustration is a fine example of 
artificial naturalness in gardening. Look 
upon this magnificent waterfall dashing 
over the rocks, and with a setting of trees 
and rocks on either side as if it were at 
the head of agorge in the mountains, and 
still it is only an artificial waterfall. 
What wouldn’t we give for such a water- 
fall in Schenley Park! We read in the 
report of the park commissioners of San 
Francisco: ‘The park does not have its 
river running through its midst like Fair- 
mount Park, Philadelphia, but it has its 
beautiful artificial lake and its magnifi- 
cent waterfall—the only artificial water- 
fallin a public park on the continent— 
which excites the wonder and admiration 
of strangers and citizens alike,” 


STOPPING HILL SLIDES, oR Siips.—In 
Schenley Park are some very deep ravines 
with steep banks between 200 and 300 
feet high; the land is very tough, soapy, 
red clay, and shale rock, and it is uneven 
and springy. Roads have been cut and 
graded about the middle along the face 
of some of these banks, and at the top on 
others, but we are having a great deal of 
trouble with landslides; sometimes a piece 
of the hillside will slip down from the top 
or from near the top, big trees and all 
moving down withit. These slips don’t 
slide right from the top down into the 
bottom of the ravine, simply a slice of the 
hillside slips down the hilla piece, but road, 
trees, und all go withit. The first thing 
to find out is what causes this slipping, 
and the next is an effectual means of stop- 
ping it. Water causes it; drainage alone 
will stop it. 


GRAPE Rot.--J. B. L., Canonsburg, 
Pa., writes: ‘The grapes in this section, 


especially the Concord, are rotting 
on, thesevines. They first “stow a 
delicate brown spot, then half the 


grapes on a bunch will turn brown 
over. Is it because of the continued 
wet weather?’ Ans. It is one ot the 
grape rots and no doubt aggravated by 
the excessively wet weather we have had 
all this summer. For this season the 
grapes are past all recovery, the rot will 
run its course, nothing that would not 
destroy the grapes would destroy it. Cut 
off, gather and burn upthe diseased fruit. 
Begin early next year, and spray the 
vines with Bordeaux mixture even before 
the leaf buds burst, and spray again 
several times during the summer. This 
acts as a preventive of rot, not a cure for 
it. Also bag your grape clusters just as 
soon as the flowers begin to drop; this 
also is a partial preventive. 


GREENHOUSE GRAPES. 


We began cutting ripe grapes July 24 
from vines started March 1 last. The 
first to ripen was Black Hamburgh; 
Madresfield Court Muscat is ripe now, 
and Muscat of Alexandria will be fit to 
cut in about a week from this; late keep- 
ing varieties, such as Alicante and Lady 
Downes, won’t be ripe till nearthe end of 
September. The vines were all started 
into growth at the same time, and the 
house containing the Muscat of Alexan- 
dria and late varieties was kept the 
warmest. 

About syringing: I only syringe the 
vines after they are done flowering, and 
this is to wash off the old flowers. 


About ventilation: All summer the ven- 
tilators were shut up close at night, 
shutting early in the afternoon to save 
all the sun heat possible, it is better than 
fire heat, but every bright morning I 
opened the top ventilators a little at five 
o'clock and a little more about seven 
o’clock, opening a little at a time like this 
at four distinct intervals before the venti- 
lation is full on. When the sun comes 
out warm in the morning and the green- 
house is allowed to get pretty hot before 
ventilation is given, and then the venti- 
lators are thrown wide open to cool the 
temperature and admit fresh air, mildew 
is sure to enter and all the evil of shank- 
ing, scorching, and mildew; now don’t do 
that, in ventilating open early and a little 
at a time, and shut up early and a little 
at a time. [Bad ventilating, like bad 
watering, is very injurious to greenhouse 
grapes and other indoor plants. Had 
Mr. McWilliam neglected his ventilating 
he never would have won, as he did, the 
gold medal for grapes at Boston.—Ep. | 
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When the berries commenced to color 
both side and top ventilation was left on 
day and night, commencing with a little 
at first and gradually increasing it till all 
is left open when the weather is dry. 


About watering: I believe in giving 
grape vines a deal of water at the root. 
I never yet have seen grape vines that 
were hurt by over watering before the 
fruit began to color, providing the drain- 
age, either natural or artificial was good; 
but I have seen many a house of grapes 
suffering for want of water. The lat 
heavy watering I gave our vine borders 
was when about one fourth of the berries 
were showing their ripening color. After 
that the borders get a good damping 
every bright morning, and the pathways 
two or three dampings in the course of 
the day, and the borders in the houses 
where the fruit is ripening get a heavy 
damping downevery bright morning, and 
I will continue to do this till the weather 
gets cooler. It is a mistake to withhold 
water from the vine borders too soon. 


Firing: Iam using a little fire heat on 
cold or damp nights. One summer I 
didn’t do this so was caught napping. I 
had given the borders a heavy watering 
as above described, the borders being all 
indoors, and no heat was turned on that 
night and the weather sprung up quite 
cold and damp; the following day was 
bright ‘and warm and I got several 
bunches of grapes scalded. The airing 
was in no way neglected. 


1 am giad to say that not a berry of 
the Madresfield Court has cracked with 
me this season, and they are past that 
stage now. You know how few garden- 
ers grow this variety and all because of 
its inclination to crack its berries when 
they are coloring. Some growers 
keep their borders dry, but I find this is a 
mistake. Keep the borders open, well 
cultivated on surfac , and well watered, 
and have a sweet, clear atmosphere in 
the house. Stagnant moisture to settle 
on the berry when it is swelling is sure to 
injure it. GEORGE MCWILLIAM 

Whitinsville, Mass., August 11, ’96. 








The Vegetable Garden. 








OUR VEGETABLE GROP. 


Our seed sowing is over for this season 
and we are now engaged in destroying 
the weed by keeping the cultivator and 
hoe in use when admissible, and hand 
pulling of weeds in crops where cultiva- 
tion has ceased. 


All past plantings should have been 
noted both in trial book and by the use 
of marking sticks so that we may enjoy 
noting results of the different sorts. 


Our early bush beans are past, we were 
favorably impressed with the New String- 
less, a green pod sort of recent introduc- 
tion. We prefer the Thorburn Valentine 
Wax and the Improved Prolific Black 
Wax tothe Yosemite. This last is not 
productive with me. Fora later cropthe 
old Refugee is most productive, of good 
quality and fine shape. We were par- 
ticularly impressed with the good points 
of the Chelsea pea, it being earlier than 
the Gems, with a longer pod, beautifully 
curved and well filled with peas of deli- 
cious quality. [We grew it some years 
ago, as soon as it was sent out and noted 
it as an Al dwarf variety.—Ep.] Weare 
now getting the first of our tomatoes. 
The Early Red Apple now known by its 
new name the Early Michigan, pleases us 





better than many of the other early to- 
matoes. 


The Pride of America from Frank Ford 
& Son was the earliest sweet corn out of 
a dozen extra early sorts, the White 
Cory and Marblehead giving a Jarger ear 
but two days later. The Melrose, a 
new sort following just after the Corv 
has an ear much larger. This corn is ot 
=ne quality and no doubt will supersede 
the Perry Hybrid among market garden- 
ers. Our medium early sorts are not yet 
in an edible condition but are promising 
a good crop. In making a trial of Lima 
beans we planted 12 sorts comprising 
2 hills of a kind. One hill of each sort we 
planted the beans eye down, the other 
hill was planted flat. All the hills planted 
flat (with one exception) came up better 
and made a stronger growth while young 
than those planted with the eye down. 
So in the future I will save labor by plant- 
ing Lima beans flat. [We have always 
noted that the only advantage ot plant- 
ing Lima beans on edge or eye down is in 
early sowing or wet weather, the beans 


Our 1896 
STRAWBERRY 


Now offered for the first time. 
and a great yielder. 
flowers perfect. 


are less liable to rot when set edgewise 
than when flat.—Eb. ] 
Sitas L. ALBERTSON. 
Market Gardener, Long Island, August 
7, 96. 


Goop Lerruces.—M. F. M., Detroit, 
writes: ‘I wish you would tell us how 
to grow solid heads of lettuce so as to 
rival that grown in the markets in ap- 
pearance and flavor, that growing in my 
garden having little heart and getting 
bitter almost as soon as ready to be 
eaten.’’ Ans. Flabby or soft-hearted 
lettuces are a good deal a matter of vari- 
ety, and not infrequently of ill-selected 
seed. Read the article on lettuces in 
GARDENING, page 364, August 15, ’95; it 
will give you the plain truth as regards 
varieties of lettuces and their behavior in 
summer. Lettuces to be good should be 
grown inrich, moist, clean and well cul- 
tivated ground, and from the moment the 
seed germinates till the lettuce is cut for 
use, it should be one unchecked rush of 


[CONCLUDED PAGE 366. ] 


McKinley. 


Large, crimson; quality very good. Vigorous, healthy 
We can confidently recommend it for garden and market culture; 


Pot-Grown Plants Ready Aug. Ist. 


Price, $1.00 per Dozen; $5.00 per Hundred. Descriptive Circular on request. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mount Hope Nurseries, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 



















CUT PRICES ON PUMPS. 
Everything the farmer sells is low. 
sells low to him? We have repeatedly refused 


to join, and, therefore, defeated windmill combi- 
Nations, and have, since ’89, reduced the cost of 


your dealer. Buy none other. Aermotor prices and 
goods are always best. Through gratitude, and 
because we are price makers, and are safest to 
> deal with, the word 

its windmill business. We have 20 branch houses— 
one Dear you. Write for beautifully illustrated circular. 





Who 

















wind power to one-sixth what it was. 
We believe in low prices, high grades 
#7 and large sales. No one knows the 

best pump or prices until he knows 
ours. We make short hand and long 
power stroke pumps, with best seam- 
_less brass tube cylinder, lower than 
iron ones—a 2% x 16 inch at $2.12. Tell 














has given us more than half 














Meehans’ 


Monthly. 








“The novice or amateur 
fond of flowers (and who is 
not?), knowing little or noth- 
ing of the gardeners’ art, 
finds in this periodical con- 
stant guidance and instruc- 
tion conveyed in a popular 
form.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 


“A magazine that those in- 
terested in the subject of gar- 
dening cannot well afford to 
be without.”’—Boston Herald. 








A twenty paged magazine of intelligent and practical Horticulture, Wild Flowers and kindred sub- 


jects. Illustrated with copper and wood engravings. 


Each isshe contains a beautiful colored plate of 


a Wild Flower or Fern—engraved and printed by Prang & Co., expressly for this work. 
MEEHANS’ MONTHLY contains practical and general information on all horticultural subjects, the 


care and culture of trees, shrubs, hardy plants, fruits and vegetables. 
and Botany are written in such a simple form that the amateur has no 


The chapters on Wild Flowers 
difficulty in gleaning informa- 


tion on a subject that heretofore has only been open to the student of Botany. 


It is not a work catering to an idle hour and then to be thrown aside. 


As a volume for the library 


it is equal to the best works on botanical and general horticultural subjects, and as such, it has a value 


far beyond the usual monthly magazines. 


Subscription Price, $2.00 per year; hg aw for 6 months. Sample copies Free. In Club 


with Gardening for one year, for %&3.5 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, Publishers, 


Box C. aya A 


. GERMANTOWN, Philadelphia, Pa. 


7896. 
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THE Smith Premier Typewriter Company, 
whose typewriter is now so well and favor- 
ably known, is constantly endeavoring to 
make typewriting easier and more practical. 
They have within the past year placed upon 
the market the new No. 2, 3 and 4, contain- 
ing new and useful improvements, such as 
are not to be found in those of other manu- 
facture. These new machines are by tar 
the best mechanically constructed, conse- 
quently the most durable, easily operated 
and simplest writing machines on the mar- 
ket. Beginners like them because they are 
simple and easy to learn; experts because 
they are faster and more accurate; employers 
because they are durable and least ex pensive. 
The office of the Smith Premier Typewriter 
Company is at No. 154 Monroe. street, 
Chicago. 


Excursion to Toronto via the Wabash. 


On account of the.International Fair to be 
held at Toronto, September 1 to 12, 1896, 
the Wabash railroad will sell excursion 
tickets from Chicago to Toronto at one 
fare ($12 40) for the round trip. Tickets 
wil be on sale and good going August 31st 
to September 3rd, inclusive, and will be good 
for return passage until September 14th. 
Train service first-class. For maps, time- 
tables, sleeping car reservations, etc., call 
at Wabash ticket office, 97 Adams Street, or 
write to F. A. Palmer, A. G P. A., same 
address. 


Potted STRAWBERRY Piants 


If set out in August or September will produce 
a crop of berries next June. Our Mid-summer 
Price List, mailed free, describes the most re- 
liable varieties; also offers Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds for Summer and Autumn sowing. 


Henry A. Dreer, 
714 Chestnut Str, PHILADELPHIA. 





BLOOMINGTON (Phoenix) NURSERY. . .— 
600 Acres. Thirteen Greenhouses. 


Trees Plants 


We offer a large and fine stock of every description 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Vines, Small Fruits, Hedge Plants, 
Fruit and Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced 
Catalogue mailed tree. Established 1852. 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Suc. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Il. 


1840. QLD COLONY NURSERIES, — 1896. 


Hardy Shrubs, Trees, Vines, Ever= 
greens and Perennials...... 


A large and fine stock of well-rooted plants, 

rown in a sandy loam. Good plants, best sizes 
& planting; very cheap. 

Priced Catalogue free on application. 


B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass. 


BARGAINS IN EL QWERS 


Send 10 cts. in stamps for 
Illustrated Catalogue. We beat the world. 


Box 2, Good & Reese Co., Springfield, O. 


PLEASE 
MENTION 
GARDENING 
WHEN 
WRITING 

TO 
ADVERTISERS. 











THELARGEST STOUR 
INAMERICA160 PACE 
CATALOGUE FREE. 


.) ZLLWANGER a BARRY*® 
/tounr Hore N NG Rore 
POCHESTER: 


Small Fruits, Grapes Shrubs, 
R S Roses, Evergreens, Hardy 
Plants. 
LARGEST AND CHOICEST COLLECTIONS IN AMERICA. 
FRUITSAND: ORNAMENTALS" oo ciicncreste cthers 100 tor postage 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Established over Half a Century ago. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON C0. 














PAINESVILLE, LAKE CO., OHIO. 


occupy the most favorable location between the oceans 
for the production of healthy nursery stock, extending 
one and a half miles along the banks of Lake Erie. It 
is conceded that their facilities are unsurpassed and that 
there is no better place in the United States for nursery- 
men and florists to sort up, dealers to pack or planters to 
as order from. The aim of the Storrs & Harrison Co. be- epaet 

ing to carry a full, complete line of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses! 
Bulbs, Greenhouse Plants, Etc. _ Their annual production of Roses exceeds three 
quarters of a million and their budding of Peach last season was 939,122, other fruits 
are grown in proportion. Can supply hundreds of car loads of Ornamentals. Cor- 
respondence and personal inspection solicited. Catalogues free. 43rd year, 1000 
acres, 29 greenhouses. Address as above, box 308 

When writing mention Gardening. 


Andorra Nurseries 


90 Acres of well=grown Trees, Shrubs, Roses and Fruit 


WILLIAM WARNER HARPER, [lanager, Chestnut Hill, PHILA., PA. 
aoe eee SPECIALTIES : SS 


Specimen Ornamental Trees, 
Hardy Rhododendrons and Azaleas 


When writing mention Gardening. 
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growth. Youcan grow as good lettuces 
as anybody if you will give them as good 
cultural conditions, there is no secret in 
their cul ivation. In hot summer weather 
we cannot have the good lettuces we can 
get in cooler weather. In summer after 
thoroughly preparing the ground wesow 
the seed thinly in the rows where the 
plants are meant to remain and heart, 
thinning the seedlings to the proper dis- 
tance apart. This does away with the 
check caused by transplanting, and by 
good soakings of water in the evenings 
and scarifying the ground in the morning 
with a hoe or rake we never fail to get 
fair lettuce even in summer, but not as 
solid hearts as in spring or fall. Of course 
we select the coolest and moistest piece 
of ground available for the crop. 


MELONS AND BEANS; PINCHING THE 
ENDS OF THEIR SHOOTS.—L. S. W., New 
York, asks: ‘Would you kindly informa 
reader of your paper if any advantage is 
derived from pinching the ends of melon 
vines and Lima beans?’’ Ans. Some 
years ago there was quite a little stir 
raised about this same question, and we 
gave it a good dealof practical attention. 
As regards the Lima teans it didn’t do a 
bit of good either in rendering them early 
or productive. Nor did we find it benefit 
melons much, that is, where the melons 
had plenty room to spread themselves; at 
the same time it did hasten the swelling 
of the fruit. In the case of greenhouse 
melons and Telegraph cucumbers we 
always made it a point to pinch the ends 
of the vines after some fruits were set, 
also to pinch off any laterals that we did 
not need for more fruit or good foliage. 
But as regards open air crops we don’t 
think it would pay. 








Miscellaneous. 








A NEW WHITE FLOWERED SPIRAEA. 


We send you in another cover, a few 
sprays of Spirza tomentosa alba, a beau- 
tiful white form of the pink, which we 
have discovered, and so far as we know 
it is entirely new to the trade, though of 
course it, was botanically reported long 
ago. It is especially fine massed with 
the pink. We find it very floriferous and 
its more open spike makes it more showy 
than the type. Wm. H. Harrison. 

Lebanon Springs, N. Y. 

The sprays of bloom sent to us by Mr. 
Harrison were large and very beautiful 
indeed, and the blooms quite white, and 
we welcome this new hardy shrub to our 
gardens with much pleasure. 


THE JAPAN WINEBERRY has again been 
so beautifulas a shrub and satistactory as 
a fruit that I again f.el constrained to 
say a good word for it. It stood last 
winter—10° below zero—here much better 
than did Cuthbert, and it has been loaded 
with fruit thissummer. Frequently with 
three other kinds of berries on our table 
the wineberry is the only one that is 
eaten. Still I cannot advise anyone to 
plant it largely, because it does not seem 
to do equally well in all places. It isa 
great favorite with us, however. 

NICHOLAS HALLOCK, 

Queens, L. I., July 28, ’96. 


ITUATION WANTED—A gardener, well experi- 
eaced in the cultivation of flowers and vegetables. 
Knows the care of greenhouses and frames. Middle 


age. Good recommendations. Gentleman's place 
preferred. Is a good landscape gardener. Address 
AB, care Chas. Everding, Branford, Conn. 


Aug. 15, 








HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 


We can supply any of the following books, postpaid, at the prices given: 


How To Grow Cur FLowers (Hunt). 
—The only book on the subject. Itisa 
thoroughly reliable work by aneminently 
successful practical florist. Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GREENHOvse CONSTRUCTION (Taft).—It 
tells the whole story about how to build, 
and heat a greenhouse, be it large or 
small, and that too ina plain, easily un- 
derstood, practical way. It has 118 
illustrations, $1.50. 

BULBS AND TUBEROUS ROOTED PLANTS 
(Allen).—Over 300 pages and 75 illustra- 
tions, A new work bya specialist in this 
line. Tells about lilies, cannas, dahlias, 
hyacinths, tulips; and allmanner of bulbs 
and how to grow them indoors and out- 
sides, summer and winter. $2.00. 

MusHrooms: How To Grow THEM 
(Falconer).—The only American book on 
the subject, 29 illustrations. Written by 
a practical mushroom grower who tells 
the whole story so tersely and plainly 
that a child can understand it. This book 
has increased mushroom growing iu this 
country three fold in three years. $1.50. 

Success IN MARKET GARDENING (Raw- 
son).—Written by one of the most promi- 
nent and successful market gardeners in 
the country, and who has the largest 
glasshouses for forcing vegetables for 
market in America. Outdoor and indoor 
crops are treated. Illustrated, $1.00. 

THE Rose (Ellwanger).—The standard 
work on roses in thiscountry and written 
from a field affording the widest experi- 
ence in practical knowledge and opportu- 
nities for comparison, and where every 
variety of rose ever introduced is or has 
been grown. $1.25. 

THE BIGGLE BERRY Book (Biggle).—A 
condensed treatise on the culture of straw- 
berries, raspberies, currants and goose- 
berries; with truthful colored illustrations 
of 25 varieties of strawberries, 8 rasp- 
berries, 5 currants, and 5 gooseberries; 
35 illustrations in black and white; and 
portraits of 33 of the most noted berry 
growers all over the country. 50cts. 

THE PROPAGATION OF PLANTs (Fuller). 
—An illustrated book of about 350 pages. 
It tells us how to propagate all manner 
of plants, hardy and tender from an oak 
to a geranium, and describes every pro- 
cess—grafting, budding, cuttings, seed 
sowing, etc, with every manipulation 
pertaining to the subject It is the voice 
of practical experience, by one of the most 
brilliant horticulturists living. $1.50. 

MANnvrEs (Sempers).—Over 200 pages; 
illustrated. It tells all about artificial, 
farmyard and other manures, what they 
are and what they are good for, the dif- 
ferent manures for the different crops and 
the different soils, how to apply them, 
and how much to use and all in sucha 
plain way that no one can misunderstand 
it. The author is an active, practical, 
horticultural chemist. 50 cents. 

DICTIONARY OF GARDENING (Nicholson). 
—An inimitable work. An encyclopedia 
of horticulture. It is the ready book of 
reference for all cultivated plants, includ- 
ing the most obscure genera and species 
as well as the most familiar. It is stand- 
ard authority onnomenclature. An Eng- 


lish work but as much appreciated here 
asin Europe. Four volumes. $20.00. 

THE GARDEN’s Story (Ellwanger).—A 
delightful book portraying the beauties 
and pleasures of gardening in the most 
fascinating style; itiseminently practical, 
and useful too, for the author loves, 
knows and grows the plants he writes 
about; and has a field for observation 
and practice second to none in the coun- 
try. Price $1.50. 

Fruits and Fruit Trees of America 
(Downing). $5.00. 

Fruit Garden (Barry). $2.00. 

Small Fruit Culturist (Fuller). $1.50. 

Gardening for Profit (Henderson). 


$2.00. 

Practical Floriculture (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

On the Rose (Parsons) $1.00. 


Truck Farming at the South (Oemler). 
$1.50. 


Window Flower Garden (Heinrich). 75c, 
Ornamental Gardening (Long). $2.00- 


ArT Out oF Doors (Van Rensselaer) — 
Hints on good taste in gardening. $1 50. 


THE FLOWERS OF JAPAN and the Art of 
Floral Arrangement. Colored and plain 
plates. (Conder.) $12.50. 


SWEET SCENTED FLOWERS AND FRa- 
GRANT Leaves (McDonald). A very in- 
teresting subject handled in a popular 
and masterly way. $1.50. 


BoranicaL DICTIONARY (Paxton). His- 
tory and culture of plants known in gar- 
dens. New and enlarged edition, $7.20. 

THE WILD GaRDEN (Robinson). How 
to make all outdoors beautiful, more espe- 
cially the wilder and rougher parts of the 
grounds about our homes, by the great- 
est masterin that art. Splendidly illu:- 
trated from life. $4.80. 

How To Know THE WILD FLOWERS 
(Dana). Guide to the names, haunts and 
habits of our common Wild Flowers. 
Illustrated. $1.75. 

ACCORDING TO SEASON (Dana).—Talks 
about the Flowers in the order of their 
appearance in the woods or fields. $0.75. 

THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN (Robin- 
son).—This is the best book on outdoor 
ornamental gardening extant. It deals 
with hardy flowers of all kinds, and tells 
us how to grow them and how to plant 
them to secure the most perfect growth 
and charming results; it enumerates and 
describes most every plant of the kind 
worth growing; it has 832 pages and 
many hundreds of illustrations. Its 
author is the greatest master in orna- 
mental gardening who ever lived. Price 
$6.00. 

PLANT BREEDING (Prof. Bailey).—Deals 
with variation in and crossing of plants, 
and the origin of garden varieties, etc., 
293 pages. $1.00. 

THE Horvcvurturist’s RvuLE-Book 
(Prof. Bailey).—A compendium of useful 
information for all interested in fruit, 
vegetable or flower growing. 302 pages. 
75 cents. 

THE Som (Prof. King).—Its nature, 
relations and fundamental principles of 
management, 303 pages. 75 cents. 
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| ARDY ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, VINES, EVER- the anest general assortment of Hardy Orna- 
GREENS, AND HARDY HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS, ittustrated descriptive catalogue on enptess 


. Plans and estimates furnished. Send your list of needs for special rates. 


{THE READING NURSERY, 





JACOB WW. MANNING, Proprietor, READING, MASS, 






When writing mention Gardening. 
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JOHN G, MONINGER CO. HITCHINGS & CO. 














Cypress wene A Fee ae 50 Years. P 
Green-House | Horticultural Architects and Builders 
] CATLG. And Largest Manufacturers of 
A Construction GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 


429 Material. 
Hawthorne Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


When writing mention Gardening. 






IF YOU 
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Construction and Heating Appratus. 
| K Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palm Houses, etc., erected complete with our Patent 
Iron Frame Construction. 


SEND FOUR CENTS FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES. 


ee Tercer Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
ARDENING =2e 
GARDE H. T1. HOOKER COMPANY, 


. 57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO. 


Pee GLASS FOR GREENHOUSES. 
RECOMMEND Soc a aera eT atts) ONS) Bteiyysgec 51 


9 
Be Burpee’s Seeds 


...----ARE THE BEST THAT GROW....... 
YOUR W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 
Announcement to Florists.__—__, 


We desire to announce the dissolution of the firm of Sipfle. Dopffel & Co.. and to introduce to the trade 
its successor. THE SYRACUSE POTTERY CO. which wili be under the management of William Dopffel 
and Conrad Breitschwerth. The business will be conducted as heretofore. except on a larger scale to 

. meet the growing demand for our goods. We have accordingly enlarged our plant and capacity, and with 

unsyrpassed facilities are now prepared to fill the largest order on short notice. Our latest improved 

machines are turning out the best and most serviceable flower pots in the market, and assuring you of 

our intention to lead in further improvements, we solicit a continuance of your patronage in the beliet 
that we can supply just what is needed at a price and in a manner satisfactory to all. 

Send for price list and samples, and we know you will give us an order 





























This is attracting considerable attention among 
fence buyers. They realize that all wire fences are 
nice when first put up, but that very few are presenta- 
ble after two or three years. After ten years service 
there is but one able to answer roll call— 


The Page Woven Wire Fence, made at Adrian, Mich. 


ORCHIDS. ® 


| 12 Best free growing and profuse flow- 
ering Orchids for amateurs, for $10.00. 


WI1. MATHEWS, Utica, N. Y. 


VALV ES, SYRACUSE POTTERY C0O., gH 403 N. Salina St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

U APPARATUS. RES S, PINE = 

COLDWELL- Ze co | oe s= = SSS=5 
WILCOX Co., rs YPRESS a | = 5 Saat, 
Newburgh, N. Y. LG." H. BA , j | T e Ten Y ar est 
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DON’T buy worthless nursery 


stock and WASTE many years of 
VALUABLE TIME waiting results 


and finally lose yourMONEY. 
But send to the 


OON 


Company who have the 


FINEST NURSERY STOCK 


at Reasonable Prices, 
New Catalog for 1896. Send for one. Free. 
Estimates furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


THE WM. H. MOON COMPANY, Morrisville, Pa. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


FLOWER POTS. 


- STANDARD .- 


You will make a mistake if you place your 
orders for flower pots this Spring without 
first receiving our estimates for same. 

Our plant is now the Largest in the World. 
Our stock unlimited. Our goods equaled 
by none. ee) 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 
North Cambridge, Mass. 


The Originators of the Standard Flower Pots. 
Our capacity now is 


12,000,000 Standard Flower Pots 


PER YEAR. A full line of Bulb Pans. 
Send for price list. 
THE WHILLDIN POTTERY COMPANY, 
713 to 719 Wharton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BRANCH WAREHOUSES: 


Kearney & Westside Aves., Jersey City, N. J. 
Jackson Ave. & Pearson St., Long Island City. N. Y. 
See 





Extra large Field Grown Plants of 


CRIMSON RAMBLER ROSE. 


Superior to greenhouse plants for 
immediate effect 


One Dozen Hardy Field-grown Roses 


on their own roots. (3 white. 3 pink, 3 
red, 8 maroon) and a Crimson 
Rambler for # 50 


Fair Oaks Nursery, 
Flowering Shrubs. OAK PARK, ILL. 


IF 
YOU 
LIKE 


GARDENING 


PLEASE 
RECOMMEND 
IT 
TO 
YOUR 
FRIENDS. 
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LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
Horticultural Architects <® Builders, 


STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING ENGINEERS. 


Plans and estimates furnished on application. . . .« « e 





Largest builders of Greenhouse Structures. Six highest Awards at the World’s Fair. 
t2-Send Four Cents Postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


LO RD & BURNH AM C i Architectural Office, 


160 FIFTH AVE.,, cor. 2lst St.. 
Factory: NEW YORK CITY. 


a a a a i a i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i | 


“LITTLE GIANT’ HOT WATER HEATER, 


Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





For Conservatories and Greenhouses. 


! FUEL SAVER! MONEY SAVER! | 
re American Kotler Company. | 
| | 


FEC 
NEW YORK: 94 Center Street. 
‘““WE HEAT THE WORLD.”’ CHICAGO: 84 Lake Street. 


SOSSESS SLES ESSS CS SSSS CCESSES & EFS SSS OSS FSSSESOCSSSESSSSESESSESEOS 










Planting plans and specifica- ! 
tions furnished and visits for : 
1 consultation made, References ! 


i and full information on inquiry. | 
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Landscape Gardening. 








‘MISS BSHLBMAN’S RESIDENCE, MINNBWAWA 
VINEYARD, FRESNO, CALIFORNIA. 

Ten years ago this place was simply a 
‘house set in the drifting sand, but as you 
will. see in the photograph sent to you 
[and from which ourillustration has been 
engraved.—Ep.] sand need not deter any- 
one who loves his home and is willing to 
apply himself to beautify it, from growing 
trees and shrubs and vines, and tranform- 
ing a desert into an Eden. I had some of 
the sand remoyed from about the house 
and the garden and four feet deep of good 


steps, low down, is English ivy. 


red soil hauled in and scrapings from an 
old corral mixed in with it, also some 
sharp sand from the ditch was added to 
keep the red land from baking. That is 
all the preparation the ground had. 

You will observe the luxuriance of the 
vines. At the corner alongside of the 
Next 
comes a prairie rose that I got under the 
name of Prairie Belle, then comes the 
light lavender wistaria, on the corner isa 


_ golden-netted horieysuckle, then a few wal- 
nut leaves from a plant that grew up 


without aid and iscut down every year 
to the ground, then comes two roses— 


’Waltham Queen and Devoniensis, and 


after them come a plant of Solanum jas- 
minoides, a Gold of Ophir rose, two more 
solanums, then the pathway, and beyond 
it the light blue Plumbago Capensis, then 
another plant of solanum; between the 
awnings is another golden netted honey- 
suckle, and next to it the white blooming 
Chinese wistaria. Further around come 
three Marechal Neil roses and a climbing 
La France rose, then three Banksian 
roses take up the end of the side of the 
house. I am budding other kinds ofroses 
on the Banksians and find they do nicely. 
The.tank house at the end of the residence 
is also covered with vines; on it I have 
Clematis crispa and eastern grape vines, 
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And an adjoining -brick building is clad 
with moon flowers and Japanese ivy. 

At the north side of the house tall palms 
stand in a wide circle of roses. The roses 
on the outside are Perle des Jardins, next 
American Beauty, third row is Mme. 
Honore de.France, and the inside mass is 
of Prince Camille de Rohan. All of these 
are healthy and grow finely. In trying 
to make my roses grow I have trencheda 
couple of feet deep between them, avoid- 
ing cutting their roots as much as possi- 
ble, and filled in with fresh earth, and 
have also given them, late in summer, 
heavy applications of weak manure water. 
Every year I find myself taking out the 
weak plants from these beds and filling in 
some strong ones. The roses removed are 
put out in fresh ground and make a 
strong growth, showing plainly how 
beneficial a change of ground is.for the 
queen of flowers. 

The La France rose makes a_ beautiful 
hedge, we have 180 plants of it used in 
this way. 

We have planted a lot of the Texas blue 
grass and hope to make a lawn of it next 
year, as the ordinary Kentucky blue 
grass will not stand our hot sun. 

Among the other conspicuous plants in 
our garden isa twelve year old eucalyptus 
about 70 feet high, a handsome magnolia 
about half that height, and some fine 
oleanders. We raise the oleanders in this 
way. We cut the woodtwelveto eighteen 
inches long, and plant these pieces with a 
crow bar, they rarely fail to grow. We 
prefer to cut the bushes back to the ground 
every five or six years, and keep them 
topped back, as the bloom is finer on the 
voung growths. 

Fuchsias and heliotropes are not quite 
hardy; they need the protection of lath 
houses to grow them to perfection. Most 
of the hardy shrubs do well, notably 
mock orange and crape myrtles. 

M. D. ESHLEMAN. 

Fresno, Cal., August 20, 1896. 


WALKS AND DRIVES IN PRIVATE GROUNDS. 


In all places of sufficient extent or pre- 
tension to invite artistic design in the lay- 
ing out of the grounds, the plan of the 
necessary walks and drives calls for care- 
ful study, in order to combine the great- 
est convenience in use with harmonious 
relation to the groundsas a whole... Even 
on places of only a few acres it is well to 
consider and sketch in advance of con- 
struction the elements of a satisfactory 
working plan of the roads and walks. 
Position and alignment depend chiefly on 
local conditions, but some general rules 
are more or less applicable to all cases, 
such as utility, convenience, proportion 
and construction. 

For walks in nearly constant use, flag- 
stones are preferable to gravel, especially 
in the immediate vicinity of buildings. 
Where flagging or concrete is too expen- 
sive, gravel is the material most usually 
available. Such a walk should have a 
foundation of 6 to 9 inches in depth, of 
stone chips.or coarse gravel, to give it 
proper drainage in wet weather. The 
surface material should compact readily 
by rolling or by travel. The gravel must 
be fine enough not to be harsh or gritty 
under foot, and yet not so fine as to be 
slimy after a shower. A slight crown on 
the middle is an advantage, and paved 
. gutters should be provided if there be 
any stretch with a steep gradient. The 
width should be determined by conveni- 
ence in use, 4 feet being required for two 
persons going abreast or passing each 
other but greater width may be demanded 
by other conditions. 





Winding walks for pleasure only across 
open lawns, or along their borders, are 
unnecessary if the travel on such lines can 
be sustained by the greensward without 
damage. Walks made for show only are 
in bad taste because worse than useless. 
Such walks are sometimes surfaced with 
small pebbles of nearly uniform size, 
round, smooth and clean, but so loose 
that nobody can walk on them, until by 
~neglect they become encased and cush- 
ioned with weedy grasses. All gravel 
walks in places where frequent hoeing and 
stirring are necessary to check such weeds 
are evidently of little use, and are of no 
value for ornament, 

In private grounds walk and drive are 
often happily combined in one. The 
smooth wheel track makes an excellent 
path, and there is always room to give 
a vehicle the right of way without any 
risk of collision. Whereno special advan- 
tage can be gained by using a separate 
path there is no incongruity in walking 
on the drive. 

The proper width of the drive is deter- 
mined by the conditions of its use. On 
short stretches where vehicles have no 
occasion to pass each other, eight feet 
may suffice, but otherwise fourteen to 
eighteen feet may be necessary, according 
to the general proportions of the adjacent 
grounds. Where a drive is so narrow as 
to confine the travel to one line, a gutter 
like groove will be worn along its center, 
if ‘‘one hoss shays’’ are in general use 
on it. 

Such drives are usually constructed 
with a foundation of stone spalls on 
coarse gravel and surfaced with finer 
gravel or finely crushed stone. The cases 
are rare where a substantial macadam 
structure is built, but the principles gov- 
erning the macadam process should be 
followed as closely as circumstances will 
permit. These may be briefly stated asa 
guide to the inexperienced. 


The depth of structure should be suff- 
cient when firmly compacted to support 
without yielding the heaviest loads likely 
to pass over itand to withstand displace- 
ment by frost. This will depend largely 
upon the nature of the subsoil and the 
drainage conditions in wet weather. The 
common depth for local drives varies 
from six to twelve inches, but there may 
be conditions where a depth of 18 inches 
is necessary. It may be naturally sup- 
posed that a depth of 18 inches is only three 
times as strong asa depth of 6 inches, 
but in reality itis nine times as strong. 
The pressure of a load spreads through 
the roadway in the form of a cone with 
its apex at the wheel. The area of the 
base of this cone increases as ‘‘the square 
of the depth.”” Thus if the depth of 
‘“‘macadam” be 6 inches the weight at the 
bottom will be spread over 36 square 
inches. A depth of 12 inches will be four 
times as strong and the bearing surface 
as the bottom will then be 144 square 
inches and so-on. 

When the structure is given a depth of 
12 to 18 inches the bottom half is usually 
built up with rough stones and spalls 
compactly placed, and the interstices 
filled with small stones. Over this to the 
surface grade is placed one or more layers 
of stone broken into angular cubes of one 
to two inchesacross. This is thoroughly 
rammed or rolled into place, and then 
covered with a thin layer of fine gravel, 
or fine screenings from a steam stone 
crusher. Where work of this kind is now 
done on a large scale the macadam stone 
is all broken by machinery, and the ma- 
terial is thoroughly compressed by a 
steam road roller of 18 to 20 tons weight. 
Sprinkling carts are also used in further 


compacting the surface layer, and thus a 
smooth and hard driveway is at once 
secured. 
Wn. McMI.ian, Supt. Parks. 
Buffalo, August 17, 1896. 





Books ON LANDSCAPE GARDENING, p. 
356, W. H. C., Albany, N. Y., writes: 
“Would not ‘Scott’s Suburban Home 
Grounds” answer the purpose? My 
edition isof 1872,618 pages, 200 illustra- 
tions, published by D. Appleton & Co. 
The present price, I believe, is $2.50. 
There is a later, more expensive, work by 
J. Weidenmann, at $10. Ans. Yes,ina 
measure; both are useful and instructive 
books. 








Trees and Shrubs. 








YUGGA TREGULEONA, 


(Synonyms: Y. agavoides, Y. concava, 
Y. contorta, Y. cornuta, Y. revo- 
Iuta, Y. undulata, etc.) 

Among the native plants of the south- 
ern states which are conspicuous tor their 
tropical appearance, the yuccas lay claim 
to their valuein landscape gardening, but 
they have heretofore been rather neg- 
lected and therefore valuable niaterialleft 
out, which if more generally used would 
add a pleasing feature to many gardens. 


The Yucca aloifolia, commonly called 
Spanish bayonet, is the hardiest of the 
arborescent species of the south; it is 
found as far north as the sea coast of 
North Carolina, where the temperature 
in winter sometimes falls many degrees 
below zero, but granting that the influ- 
ence of the sea is often very marked upon 
the resisting power of plants against ex- 
cessive cold, and thus extending the nat- 
ural habitat of some species much farther 
north along the sea coast than they are 
found inland; still most of these species 
can be successfully cultivated at the same 
latitude in the interior sections if planted 
where somewhat protected from cold 
winter winds by surrounding bvildings 
or windbreaks of coniferous trees. Thus 
Yucca aloifolia can stand the winters of 
middle Tennessee and possibly farther 
north. 

But the handsomest species, which in 
point of size and beauty of its inflores- 
cence, surpasses all those we have tested 
here during 35 years past is Yucca Trecu- 
Jeana. Aspecimen planted in our grounds 
18 years ago has now attained the 
following proportions: height 12 feet, 
spread 14 feet, diameter of body at 
12 inches above ground 16 inches, 
body to first branches 3 feet, number 
of branches 5, each of the latter sub- 
divide in two to three, thus affording this 
year 15 enormous panicles of ivory white 
flowers. It is a plant of noble appear- 
ance at any period of the year, but espe- 
cially so during the early part of April, 
when it is clothed withits wealth of flow- 
ers. For many years past it has pro- 
duced its flowers with singular regularity, 
beginning early in April and lasting three 
weeks. A plant surrounded with camel- 
lias and azaleas all bedecked with a pro- 
fusion of bloom form a glorious floral 
combination which may be had in“all 
southern gardens. Yucca Treculeana has 
withstood here a cold of 5° above zero; it 
is likely that it can stand a much lower 
temperature, being a native of northern 
Mexico and some sections of northern 
Texas. Perfect pollination, either natural 
or artificial has so far failed here and the 
plant has remained barren of fruit. Sound 
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GROUP OF YUCCA TRECULEANA AT FRUITLAND, AUGUSTA, GA. 





seed is dificult to procure and this may 
account for the scarcity of this plant 
being found undercultivation. Owing to 
its robust constitution it can doubtless 
be successfully cultivated farther north 
than any species of the arborescent type. 
P. J. BERCKMANS. 

Fruitland, near Augusta, Ga., August 

11, 1896. 


[In a private letter accompanying the 
photograph from which our illustration 
was engraved, Mr. Berckmans tells us 
“The conifer standing on the left is a 
magnificent specimen of Juniperus oblonga 
pendula now nearly 30 feet high.”” What 
a splendid tree it must be! It is an ele- 
gant evergreen tree in the south, and as 
beautiful as a shrub in the north where it 
also is hardy, but more slow growing 
than in Georgia. Thereis a fine specimen 
of it at Dosoris.—ED. ] 


BEST TRBES FOR STREET PLANTING. 


No kind of tree can be recommended as 
the best for planting in the streets or 
suburbs of any town or city regardless of 
the local circumstances in any given case. 
If the region under consideration be the 
northern states north of the Potomac 
and Ohio, and east of the Mississippi, the 
conditions of soil and climate, or of cult- 
ure and environment differso widelv that 
the best tree for one section may be the 
worst for another. Yet, under good care 
and culture two or morespecies of maple, 
elm, linden, oak and poplar have been 
used for street planting with fair success 
in all of this great range of territory. 

In the eastern states the sugar maple, 
the Norway maple, the ailantus, and the 


sycamore or plane, are among our best 
street trees but none of these are satis- 
factory in the western states. On the 
other hand the ashleaved maple, the 
catalpa, the white ash and the walnut 
succeed best in the west. The white 
maple, the American and the European 
elms, and the cottonwoodare grown suc- 
cessfully in both sections. 


These trees with the exception of the 
walnut have numerous fibrous roots, and 
are used in preference to those of the nut 
bearing sorts because they are so easily 
transplanted, even when of considerable 
size. The horse chesnuts and the lindens 
are often selected for this reason. The 
red, the black and the scarlet oaks also 
thrive well in our streets, if they can be 
protected until wellestablished, but to do 
well they must be set out so young 
and special provision must be given to 
guard them from injury. A tree box is of 
no use if a horse can reach the leading 
branches above it. Wire netting cannot 
be readily applied until the stem is four 
inches in diameter, and thelowest branch 
eight feet high. 


Few realize the constant liability to 
danger and destruction to which young 
trees in streets are exposed by the gnaw- 
ing of horses, or the pranks of mischie- 
vous boys. Some idea of it may be gained 
by inspecting the treesin any townonany 
given street, and noting how few show 
no sign of stunted growth, scarred trunk. 
or mutilated branches. The trees arealso 
constantly exposed to damage by thecut- 
ting of trenches across their roots for 
sewers, gas pipes, water pipes, or by 
changes of sidewalk lineor grade. Under 
ordinary city conditions the trees sufter 


constantly from lack of moisture because 
the hard ground sheds most of the rain- 
fall, from poison by gas escaping at the 
roots, or from dust and soot choking the 
pores of the leaves. This unhealthy con- 
dition invites grubs and borers, caterpil- 
lars, scale and fungus. 


But probably the lack of vigorous 
growth so common instreet trees is most 
commonly due to the barrenness of the 
soil; in grading the street the soiland sub- 
soil are often removed to such an extent 
that the hole in which the tree was 
planted had been dug in hardpan, orin a 
sub-stratum equally sterile In suchcases 
the quantity of poor subsoil that ought 
to be dug out and of good soil substituted 
is seldom fully appreciated. In such con- 
ditions a hole ten to fifteen feet wide and 
three feet deep should be excavated, the 
bottom and sides loosened with the pick 
as deep as possible and the hole filled with 
rich loam. 


Another common error is to plant too 


‘near the curb line and the trees too near 


each other. The roots should be given a 
chance to spread on allsides. Close plant- 
ing may look best for a few years, but 
the spread of the branches at maturity 
ought to be allowed for. Forty feet apart 
is the least that should be given, andeven 
fifty feet is none too much for trees of the 
largest class. A distance of five to ten 
feet back from the curb line is desirable 
both for protection from horses and for 
root space. Sometimes we see street 
trees planted twenty or twenty-five feet 
apart, with two kinds of trees alternat- 
ing. These were probably planted for im- 
mediate effect with the intention of cut- 
ting out the poorerof thetwo kinds when 
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the branches begin to touch. But the 
thinning out is seldom done in time, be- 
cause the resolution to cut down before 
damage is visible is not so strong as the 
temptation to let alone, especially if the 
trees be growing finely, 
WiLtiaM McMILLan, Supt. Parks. 
Buffalo, August 18, 1896. 


HARDY VINES FOR Al SMALL GARDEN. 


Vines give a home a remarkably cosy 
and comfortable appearance, then have 
lots of vines. Cover the stone or brick 
walls of your dwelling or outbuildings 
with them, train them up the pillars of 
your verandas, and run them as a screen 
between the posts, to shade you from hot 
sunshine and prying eyes. Spread them 
over fences, drape them over banks and 
walls and rough unkempt places, and 
even set up posts or trellises here and 
there for their accommodation, but never 
let this conflict with the keeping or stvle 
of your home or grounds, but have all in 
happy harmony. 

Japan Ivy (Ampelopsis Veitchii) sur- 
passes all other vines for covering stone 
or brick work, but it is of little use at- 
tempting to cover painted wood with it. 
[When painting the wood scatter some 
sand on the wet paint, and then the ivy 
will stick to the boards all right.—Ep. | 

THE VIRGINIA CREEPER is excellent for 
covering rock piles, root stumps, etc., 
but I would not recommend it for use on 
the house or piazza. 

HALL’s JAPAN HONEYSUCKLE, now so 
common everywhere, is indispensable in 
our gardens; it makes an elegant vine and 
its fragrant yellow and white blossoms 
in June and July are very delightful. 

CLEMATIS FLAMMULA is a very vigorous 
vine with highly fragrant white fleecy 
blossoms in June and July. Don’t omit 
it. As soon as it is out of bloom incomes 
that now most popular of all clematises, 
namely, 

CLEMATIS PANICULATA, whose snowy 
sheets of blossoms cheer us in August and 
September. 

CLEMATIS JACKMANNI, purple, and C. 
Henryi, creamy white, should be given 
ch ice places, even if we set up pillars or 
trellises for them. 

THE CHINESE WisTarRIA, all things con- 
sidered, is still the best and most reliable 
of all; its glory in May is familiar to all. 
There is a white-flowered form of it ap- 
parently as free as the common blue, but 
not so common. 

AKEBIA for covering fences and lattice 
work is an excellent vine, and it retains 
its neat green leaves in their freshness till 
near Christmas. It has myriads of small 
purple flowers in early spring. 

Pipe VINE (Aristolochia Sipho) makes 
a fine covering for a fence or for lattice 
work; and its thick over-lapping leaves 
give a fine shade if needed. 

JOHN DUNBAR. 

Highland Park, Rochester. N. Y. 


GOOD SHRUBS FOR SMALL GARDENS, 


Shrubs suitable for amateurs to grow 
in small gardens should be remarkable 
for their neat and becoming forms, beau- 
tiful or fragrant flowers, or conspicuous 
fruit, and they should be easy to trans- 
plant and grow. The following kinds 
are good serviceable sorts and cover the 
season with bloom from April till Sep- 
tember. By the end of June nine-tenths 
of our garden shrubs have passed out of 
flower, and only a few remain to display 
their blossoms in July, August and Sep- 
tember. 

DAPHNE MEZEREUMis about the earliest 
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shrub to bloom we have, it comes in 
about the end of March; its flowers are 
rose pink, and delightfully fragrant. It 
loves good, rich moist soil. 

ForTUNE’S ForsytTuHia (Golden Bell), 
yellow, about the end of April; it is the 
easiest to grow of any shrub I know of. 

THUNBERG’s SpirRzA, of airy graceful 
habit, has myriads of white flowers about 
the end of April and first of May. In fall 
its spray-like branches are a mass of 
brightly tinted foliage. 

VaN HovuTre's SprrzaA is the showiest 
of its race; its arching branches are 
wreathed with umbels of white blossoms 
about the end of May. 

SPIRAA CALLOSA ALBA, low growing, 
compact, with many cymes of white 
flowers about the middle of June. 

Spir4A BUMALDA, rosy pink, very free, 
beautiful and lasting in bloom from June 
till September. Of dwarf habit like the 
last. 

THE PEARL BusH (Exochorda grandi- 
flora) has showy white flowers from the 
middle to end of May. 

MAULE’s JAPAN QUINCE, of fine dense 
habit, and having orange colored flowers 
about the first of May. 

Rosa RUGOSA, pink and white, blooms 
heavily end of May and first of June, and 
after that more or less all summer long. 
Its clean bold foliage and handsome fruit 
are also a desideratum. Grow it as a 
mass _in the shrubbery or an isolated 
group by the side of the lawn, treating it 
as a shrub and not as a rose. 


THUNBERG’S BARBERRY, low-growing, 
compact, easy to grow, and full of bril- 
liant fruit all the fall and winter. But 
its praises have been so often touched 
upon in GARDENING thatall must knowit. 

DEUTZIA GRACILIS, a small, broad, little 
shrub of the easie t growth, and bearing 
a profusion of wuite flowers from May 
into June. 

DEUTZIA CRENATA PRIDE OF ROCHEs- 
TER, a by far more vigorous plant than 
the last with double white flowers about 
the middle of June. 

LARGE-FLOWERED MOcK ORANGE (Phil- 
adelphus grandiflorus) is very gay with 
pure white flowers about the first of June. 

Licacs, Marie LEGRAYE, white, and 
Souvenir de Ludwig Spath, dark purple, 
are the two finest of all lilacs, and every- 
body should have them. 

KERRIA JAPONICA, single or double, is a 
small to medium sized shrub with many 
pretty yellow flowers in May, and more 
or less all summer. 

THE PEPPER BusH (Clethra alnifolia) 
has spikes of white f agrant flowers in 
July and August, and is easily grown. 

ALTH4A OR ROSE OF SHARON.—The 

double red and double white are the most 
esteemed in a general way. but the pur- 
ples are of such disagreeable shades that 
Icannot recommend them. The best of 
all the althzas, however, is the single 
pure white flowered form known as 
ToTus-ALBA; it is really beautiful. 
_ HYDRANGEA PANICULATA GRANDIFLORA 
is an indispensable shrub; it is in full 
bloom now and lasts in good form till 
next month. And if you get the late- 
blooming form of it as well as the com- 
mon One, its floral period will run into 
October. Cut it well down every year, 
and plant itin deep, rich ground. It is 
one of the hardiest shrubs grown in gar- 
dens, thriviug even in our rigorous north- 
western states. 

LESPEDEZA SIEBOLDIU (commonly 
known as Desmodium penduliflorum) 
blooms in September. Cut it down to 
the ground every yearas you would a 
hardy perennial, and grow it in good 
soil, and it will form large 4 to 6 feet 
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high masses, arching with drooping pan- 
icles of small rose-purple pea flowers. 


JOHN DUNBAR. 


Highland Park, Rochester, N. Y., Aug. 
10, °96. 


TWELVE BEST BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREEN 
SHRUBS FOR THE MIDDLE SEGTIONS 
OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


AASALEA Inpica.—‘‘What a_ glorious 
sight,’’ exclaim the hundreds of Northern 
tourists who annually visit the far-famed 
Magnolia Gardens, 18 miles front 
Charleston, S. C. There the late Rev. 
J. G. Drayton set out the most wonderful 
collection of azaleas that had ever been 
brought to this country. The earliest 
plantings, now some 50 years old, con- 
sisted of nearly all single varieties, but 
they have grown witha vigor that shows 
that their constitution had not become 
weakened, as is unfortunately so often 
seen in the newer European sorts. At 
that famous place one can see plants that 
measure 25 feet in diameter and from 10 
to 15 feet high and have been allowed to 
grow at will, free from the shears or 
pruning knife. Here we find our old 
friends Phoenicea, Croemina, Indica alba, 
Glory of Sunning Hill, Pride of Dorking, 
Iveryana and many others eclipsing by 
their vigor, size and profusion of bloom 
most of the latter day sorts, few of which 
show the same robust growth. The 
azaleas of Magnolia Gardens have demon- 
strated that for open ground cultivation 
in the southern sections of Georgia, South 
Carolina and Alabama the older sorts 
grown in bush form and upon their own 
roots give much better satisfaction than 
the grafted imported plants, which are 
most valuable for forcing under glass. 
The soil best suited to azaleas is one rich 
in leaf mould, and the situation one that 
is partially shaded, although we occasion- 
ally find very large and healthy plants of 
the Phoenicea class in full sun and dry 
soil. 


CAMELLIA —Again we take the Mag- 
nolia Gardens as one of the best instances 
where this plant has been most extens- 
ively cultivated. Like the azaleas most 
of the plants were set out at the same 
time, although there are specimens of the 
old single red variety that are probably 
60 years old, and at the old Lucas place 
in the city of Charleston yet stands the 
oldest known tree of the single red, which 
was planted in 1808. A few years ago in 
company with Prof. Sargent we measured 
that old tree and found its height to be 
nearly 30 feet and the diameter of its 
trunk 18 inches at one foot above the 
soil. 


Camellias abound in all old gardens in 
the Southern cities, where some have 
reached to a great size and have stood 
every extreme of heat andcold. Beginning 
with the old Alba Plena or double white, 
whose first flowers often open in Novem- 
ber, we have aregular succession of floral 
harvest until April, and have the choice 
of some two hundred varieties. The semi- 
double, while giving less perfect flowers 
than the Imbricated sorts, make up for 
this in their wonderful profusion, and a 
plant of say Gunellii or Lefebreanum 10 
to 12 feet high and covered with hundreds 
of blooms is a sight not soon forgotten. 
Camellias are easily grown and not 
difficult as to soil, but like aza'eas they 
take kindly to onerichin humus and deep 
and friable. 


BERBERIS JAPONICA.—With its broad 
glossy foliage and bright golden flowers 
early in March gives usa very desirable 
early spring blooming shrub, Aucuba, of 
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those the old variety Japonica, or Gold 
Dust Tree, is perhaps the best; it attains 
to a large size in the upper sections of the 
South and is atits best when given partial 
shade andveryrichsoil. A.macrodontha 
and Himalayaica are the best of the 
green-leaved sorts and are beautiful in 
fall when laden with dark red berries. 
ELZAGNUS OR JAPAN OLEASTERS are 
exceedingly valuable and beautiful. The 
variegated varieties like pungens macu- 
lata and reflexa aurea are unquestionably 
among the best plants for raising; they 
retain the golden color of their foliage 
throughout the warmest weather and are 
as bright in midwinter as in early spring. 
Contrasting with these are the plain- 
leaved sorts like Simonii and Macrophylla, 
whose silvery under surface of the foliage 
give them a metallic hue. ; j 
' EscaLLoniA MONTEVIDENSIS is one of 
our best summer blooming shrubs; its 
flowers are pure white in large umbels. 
It is not hardy in the upper sections. _ 
GARDENIA FLORIDA, Or cape jasmine, is 
found in almost every garden, whether in 
city or in the backwoods. It grows toa 
height of 15 feet in very rich soil and pro- 
duces innumerable large white flowers 
during May, June and July. Their 
fragrance is so intense as to be objection- 
able at times, but even if the plant were 
flowerless its beautiful, glossy green 
foliage would make it a desirable one in 
any garden. 
CERASUS 


LAUROCERASUS, or English 


Laurel.—In the colonial times when most 
exotic plants introduced in the South 
came from English growers the name 
English was given rather indiscriminately 
to many plants and trees which are 
natives of other sections, thus we still 
hear of English peas, English grapes, 
English walnuts, English mulberries and 
English laurels, and those names have 
stuck. English laurels arenot sufficiently 
appreciated in landscape work; they are 
hardy, take to almost any soil, grow 
rapidly, have bright glossy foliage and 
stand all kinds of weather. By grouping 
the various forms, such as_ Colchica, 
Bertini, rotundifolia, camelliztolia, etc., 
a pleasing contrast is obtained. 

HELIANTHEMUM ALGARVENSE or Cistus 
(Rock rose.)—A medium growing shrub, 
thriving in dry soil, and during May and 
June is literally covered with large white 
flowers with a dark spot on each petal. 
It is a beautiful plant, and while its 
flowers close at midday they are pro- 
duced daily in great profusion. It is not 
hardy in the upper sections. 

MAGNOLIA FuscaTa OR BANANA SHRUB 
is an old favorite of old Southern gardens, 
but little knownelsewhere. The brownish 
yellow flowers which appear in early 
spring emit a delightful banana fragrance. 
It is hardy south of Atlanta and grows 
best in very rich soil, and like all magnolias 
it is partial to a liberal supply of plant 
food. 

OLEA FRAGRANS, OR CHINESE TEA OLIVE, 


is another well known and exceedingly 
valuable plant, and hardy as far north as 
Atlanta. Its flowers are small, pure 
white and produced in clusters at irregu- 
lar periods from September to March. 
They emit a most delicate fragrance, a 
single plant wafting its sweetness to a 
great distance. 

VIBURNUM TINUS OR LAURUSTINUS is a 
most profuse fall and winter blooming 
shrub; flowers are white or flesh color in 
umbels. The plant thrivesin any good 
garden soil. P. J. BERCKMANS. 

Atlanta, Ga,, Aug. 21, ’96. 


THE GALIFORNIA WHITE FIR AT DOSORIS. 
(Abies lasiocarpa.) 


Fir tree is the common name of trees of 
the genus Abies, spruce tree of the genus 
Picea, and pine tree of the genus Pinus; 
all a e evergreen trees, and some of them 
besides being of great economic value are 
among the most valuable ornamental 
trees of our gardens. Among spruces all 
are familiar with the Norway spruce 
(Picea excelsa) and the white and black 
spruces of our northern mountains; and 
as a refined garden tree with the Colorado 
blue spruce. In our gardens we also have 
Engleman’s spruce, Oriental spruce, tiger 
tailspruce, Alcock’s Japanese, and Smith’s 
Himalayan spruces. Sprucesare shapely, 
straight stemmed trees, easily grown, 
and easily transplanted (the Oriental may 
be, excepted). The cones of spruces hang 
down when growing, those of firs stand 
up; most anybody can tell them apart 
from this peculiarity alone. 


As a rulethe fir trees coming from lower 
altitudes than the spruces are not quite 
so hardy as they are, still many of 
them are hardy enough as far north as 
Boston, and the balsam fir to the arctic 
regions. Nordman’s fir is the most 
esteemed in gardens, but of many others, 
for instance, firma, brachyphylla and 
Veitchii, from Japan, also the Cephalonian 
fir, Cicilian fir, Spanish silver fir ( Pinsapo) 
Algerian fir (Humedica) Cephalonian, 
Saghalien, Siberian, nobilis, and others, 
there are fine specimens at Dosoris, and 
several of them have already been illus- 
trated in GARDENING. 


For general planting in the eastern and 
northern states the Colorado mountain 
white silver fir (Abies concolor) is the 
best and hardiest. The same species also 
occurs in California, but like the Califor- 
nian forms of the blue spruce (Picea pun- 
gens) and Douglas fir, the Pacific forms 
of the white fir are less hardy than are 
those of the Colorado hills. 


Our illustration, engraved from a pho- 
tograph taken at Dosoris a year ago, 
shows you a pretty little tree of Abies 
Jasiocarpa, a Californian form of A. con- 
color, It is a handsomer tree than the 
typical Colorado plant, but not reliably 
hardy in the north, except in mild and 
sheltered places. Our illustration must 
also appeal to you in another sense: be- 
hold the shape of that plant, branched to 
the bottom and full to the top, and this 
is how all evergreen trees should be 
grown. 

While we used to transplant evergreen 
trees in early fall with perfect success at 
Dosoris, we prefer to advise our readers 
to let the evergreens alone till spring; 
they are apt to recover quicker then than 
now. 


PRUNING SHRUBS.—M. F. M., Detroit, 
asks: ‘‘Will you tell me when and how 
the following shrubs should be trimmed: 
Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, Cor- 
nus Sibirica, and Amorpha fruticosa?”’ 
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Ans. The time for pruning any of them is 
most any time in mildish weather between 
November and the first of April, but 
March would be asafe time in your neigh- 
borhood. In fact we attend to pruning of 
these and such like plants any time in 
winter providing the weather isn’t severe, 
for wounds made in hard frosty weather 
don’t heal up as nicely as those made in 
mild weather. As regardsthe hydrangea, 
cut it back to the second joint of the cur- 
rent year’s growth. The cornus needs 
very little pruning, maybe some thinning 
and shortening of the shoots to make a 
symmetrical specimen. The amorpha 
needs very little of the knife; cut off the 
old flower spikes, shorten the shoots a 
little that are running out too far and 
cut out dead wood. 


SpraA ANTHONY WATERER.—W.O. C., 
asks: ‘‘Will spirea Anthony Waterer 
prove hardy in this climate, where it 
sometimes gets as cold as fifteen degrees 
below zero? Will protection such as is 
given to half hardy roses prove beneficial? 
Am well pleased with it, its habit of 
growth and foliage is beautiful, and it is 
continually in bloom. It is certainly an 
acquisition ifit will prove hardy in our 
climate.”’ Ans. If Spirea Bumalda is 
hardy in your neighborhood so is 
Anthony Waterer. The degree of cold 
you mention should not hurt it, at the 
same time there are other conditions be- 
sides the intensity of cold that help to 
destroy plants, for instance long contin- 
ued cold, changeableness of weather in 
winter, open exposure to frosty winds, 
and late severe cold snaps. Shelter from 
cold winds, and a mulching or protection 
of branches, or such as you give theroses, 
will certainly aid in preserving it if vour 
climate is too severe for it. 


Get Rip oF Locust.—A Michigan 
reader wants to known how to get rid of 
the common locust; its sprouts come up 
all over the place. Ans. By carefully 
rooting up and removing every sprout in 
sight and keeping this up. Where old 
trees have been cut down the roots left in 
the ground are sureto throw up sprouts, 
and they keep on doing this for two or 
three years. 








The Flower Garden. 








SUMMER OUT DOOR PLANTS. 


Cannas of the Crozy type, may be 
placed in the front rank of summer out 
door plants, for their great beauty and 
adaptability for various purposes. 

Hipiscus Rosa SINENSIS.—Its great va- 
riety of single and double sorts, make 
gorgeous masses when bedded out; the 
plants are equally beautiful grown as 
specimen plants in pots or tubs, flower- 
ing profusely during onr warm weather. 

LAGERSTRGEMIA Or crape myrtle.—It 
may appear a little out of place to put 
what grows here to a large shrub or 
small trees among these plants, but when 
1 look about my nursery during our hot- 
test summer weather and see the glorious 
masses of richest crimson in L. Regina 
and the equally beautiful bushes of the 
white, pink, purple and other varieties, 
I feel I cannot too strongly recommend 
them. Farther north where not hardy 
they may be grown in pots, tubs, etc., and 
wintered in a cellar or any place from 
severe frost. |At Dosoris we planted 
them out in April and lifted them about 
the end of October or first of November, 
and heeled them into a cold pit, and they 
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blossomed beautifully for us every year. 
—Ep.| 

TABERNAMONTANAS OR GLORY OF THE 
Day —Flowers of the purest white, double 
and deliciously fragrant, and borne in 
great profusion on bedded out plants. 


ABELIA RUPESTRIS.—For Washington 
and south this isa pretty, compact, hardy 
shrub, blooming profusely during summer 
and fall. Where not hardy it will well 
repay for pot culture—protection during 
winter and planting out in summer. [At 
Dosoris it was not hardy, but we treated 
it just the same as we did the crape myr- 
tle and it behaved splendidly and kept in 
bloom all summer long.—Dp.] 


Crorons are not flowering plants, but 
among the very finest foliage plants 
for bedding out in summer, the large 
leaved variety are best for this purpose. 


SoLANUMS are vines orclimbing plants, 
Wendlandii, Seaforthianum and jasmin- 
oides grandiflorum succeeds beautifully 
in the open air during summer, place 
around them some branches three or four 
feet high over which they can scramble 
at pleasure. , They grow profusely. 


Trecomas. Smithii, Capensis, Makenii, 
Stans, etc., bed out finely, flower pro- 
fusely, and are handsome and distinct 
plants. 


Ipoma@a Briccsu.—Cultivators who are 
acquainted with that fine old plant 
Ipomeea Horsfalliz have in this an equally 
beautiful plant, flowers similar in color, 
a tree grower, suceeeds admirably in the 
open, running rapidly on branches or 
stakes and flowering profusely. 


ERYTHRINAS.— Crista galli, compacta, 
Mme. Belangiers, and others are beauti- 
ful plants of easiest culture. Plant out in 
May when weather is fine. They grow 
off finely and commence blooming early 
and profusely during summer, giving rich, 
deep coral red flowers. Lift the plants 
before severe frost and place them ina 
dry, warm cellar or under the greenhouse 
stage for winter. 


PLUMBAGO CAPENSIS has lovely azure 
blue flowers freely produced during warm 
weather; Albos is a white variety of the 
last equally beautiful; old plants can be 
stored during winter in the same way as 
erythrinas. P. Larpent# is a dwarf, 
hardy species with flowers of a bluish 
purple color. 


Tritomas (Kniphofia), Flame or Torch 
flower.—We have now many beautiful 
species and varieties of these showy 
plants and they bloom finely in the open 
air, they are distinct and effective. 

JOHN SAUL. 

Washington, D. C., August 17, ’96. 


THE GRAPE MYRTLE AS A BEDDING PLANT. 


Last year some one was offering crape 
myrtles cheap so I sent and got a hun- 
dred of them. They werelongbaresticks, 
but I cut them back and planted them out 
in a bed between small plants of Hydran- 
gea paniculata grandiflora and the way in 
which they grew and bloomed astonished 
me. They came into bloom about the 
time the hydrangeas were at their best or 
on the decline and lasted in beauty till 
frost, and the flowers were so odd, and 
pretty and lace-like, that we were charmed 
with them. As soon as frost came we 
headed the plants back a little and lifted 
them and stored them clcse together, 
their roots in soil in a bench, in a cold 
greenhouse, there to remain over winter. 
Last spring we planted them out again 
and they are bigger and better than ever 
this year. It is a very common hardy 
garden shrub in the south, but not hardy 


in the north, however, it has come into 
my garden to stay. J. T. TEMPLE. 

Davenport, Iowa. 

The merits of the crape myrtle as a gar- 
den plant in the north have never been 
fully appreciated because the people do 
not generally know how good a thing it 
is with us. We had it at Dosoris—red, 
white and purpie flowered forms, and it 
always grew and flowered beautifully. 
We lifted the plants in November, as we 
did evergreen euonymus, pomegranate, 
abelia, and other barely hardy shrubs, 
and heeled them in in a cold pit over winter, 
planting them out again next April. We 
have also left them out of doors over 
winter, mulching them deeply, but we got 
better growth and better success by lift- 
ing and wintering them in the pit than 
leaving them out in the ground, that of 
recent years we restricted ourselves to 
that practice. From Washington south- 
ward it is ascommon as a hardy shrub 
in gardens as are lilac bushes in New Eng- 
land. 


HARDY PERENNIALS FOR THE FLOWER 
GARDEN. 


Having a space about seventy by 
twenty feet laid out in garden, small 
geometrical beds bordered with dwarf 
box, in a sunny location, lam desirous of 
planting it with hardy perennials that 
will make it uniform in appearance and 
have as much bloom as possible during 
the entire season. Will you kindly sug- 
gest the best treatment for it? 

Northern Ohio. A SUBSCRIBER. 

Small geometrical flower beds are not 
well adapted for hardy perennials, be- 
cause the plants won’t have room 
enough in them to attain their full de- 
velopment and make a good and perma- 
nent show. Perennials last only a short 
time in bloom, and in order to have 
flowers all summer long we must use a 
large assortment of kinds and several 
plants of a kind. Inbigbeds and spacious 
borders we can so arrange our planting 
that when one plant is out of bloom 
another springs up alongside of it to take 
its place. In small beds this is hard to 
do. For instance, if it had a clump of 
Oriental poppy, peonias, delphinium, 
bleeding heart, or Davidiana clematis in 
a small bed there would be very little 
room left for anything else. When the 
pzonia or bleeding heart would be cut 
over we would have to fill up with 
annuals; when the delphinium would be 
cut down there would be bareness in that 
bed till the second growth would spring 
up, andsoon. We advise you to get up 
a nice selection of neat hardy perennials 
that will cover the whole season with 
bloom, and use these as your situation 
may suggest. A list like this would in- 
clude white rock cress, golden alyssum, 
spring adonis, lungwort, large white 
trillium, spring German and Japan iris; 
columbines, moss pink, summer and 
panicled phloxes; yellow (fava) and 
golden (rutilans) day lilies, single and 
double pyrethrums, evergreen candytuft, 
Carpathian, peach-leaved and other cam 
panulas, hardy pinks, white day lily, mist 
flower, Japan sedum, Siebold’s sedum, 
Japan anemone, Maximilian’s sunflower 
and a host of bulbous plants like nar- 
cissus and lilies. 


EULALIA JAPONICA. 


There is no class of hardy ornamental 
grasses more suitable for the adornment 
of public or private grounds than the 
Eulalia. With a simple winter protection 
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A BED OF EULALIAS, 





they have proved hardy and reliable. We 
are indebted to Japan for this graceful 
genus, where it is found wild on what is 
known there as the ““Hara.’’ This name 
is applied to the numerous grassy moun- 
tain slopes of that country which is the 
habitat of many of the choice plants 
found in our gardens to-day. Azaleas, 
cydonias, deutzias and the handsome 
Rosa multiflora areits companions. The 
Eulalia is also found in uncultivated 
swampy low iands, thus indicating a 
constitution capable of growing on either 
swampy or well drained soils. The 
pheasant and the snipe love to hide in the 
thicket made byits dead leavesin autumn 
and winter. Botanists want to call it 
Miscanthus, and the natives know it as 
‘‘Susuki,’’ but to me there seems a poeti- 
cal unison inits graceful manner of growth 
and the rhythm of the name Eulalia. The 
species £. Japonica has three forms under 
cultivation, namely, the type which the 
leaves are green, the variety FE. J. striata 
in which there is a creamy band running 
longitudinally through the center of the 
leave, and EF. J. zebrina, whose leaves are 
crossed by yellow bars, a peculiar treak 
of nature. The latter is astronger grower 
than the others and the handsomest of 
the trio. If well grown it will attaina 
height of nine or more feet, and the former 
four to seven. The leaves are long, nar- 
row, and graceful, and the flower plumes 
maturing early in October are carried 
well above the curving tips of the leaves. 
These plumes are creamy white in color, 
and where the rays of light can be seen 
shining through them, they have a 


peculiar lustre that materially adds to 
their beauty. If cut before they open they 
are admirable subjects for house decora- 
tion, as they retain their beauty a year 
or more and do not drop their downy 
seeds. The most effective way to use 
them is to cut them with long stems and 
place them in large wide mouthed vases 
to be set in some roomy corner where 
their grace and beauty will add dignity 
to the surroundings. In the Botanical 
Gardens at Washington, D. C., there isa 
large bed of these grasses, and in the 
summer it is considered one of the features 
of the place. Where alarge bed can be 
used, say eight or more feet in diameter, 
it is well to use in the center some strong 
plants of Arundo Donax, the giant reed 
of Southern Europe, which will grow up 
above the eulalias and relieve any 
tendancy to flatness at the top. The two 
variegated forms are the ones generally 
used. In winter I cut down the tops to 
within six inches of the ground, manure 
heavily between the plants with short 
rich manure that I intend to remain all 
next summer, and then cover the cut tops 
with loose strawy manure. It is well not 
to cut the grasses until spring. The 
Arundo Donax receives the same treat- 
ment, but in addition I place an empty 
box over the crowns in order to exclude 
moisture. Isink my eulalia bedssome four 
inches below the turf, as they are thus 
more easily watered, and once a week 
during the spring and summer months 
they receive a copious dose of undiluted 
soap suds. They seem to like it and I 
sometimes imagine they know when wash 


day comes, and are prepared for it, they 
take it up so quickly. The group illus- 
trated was over nine feet high. 

EULALIA GRACILLIMA UNIVITTTATA. 


Very graceful in form but not as tall as 
the other members of the family. It is the 
latest introduction of the genus and a very 
valuable one. Its leaves are narrow and 
wiry, enabling it to withstand strong 
winds, a feature lacking in the others. 
They are green in color with a faint light 
colored stripe through the center. With 
me they grow nearly six feet high. This 
plant should stand alone or in individual 
groups of three or more as its symmetri- 
cal and graceful outlines is its character- 
istic beauty. W. C. Eoan. 

Egandale, Ill. 








MIGNONETTE, ASTERS AND GERANIUMS A 
FAILURE.—A reader writes: “My mignon- 
ette was a failure this year, my asters 
have been disappointing, and geraniums 
poor, as you say yours were, but a neigh- 
bor who had his set out in a bed rising 
pretty sharply from the circumference to 
the centre has a splendid show. Mine 
were set flat.””. Ans.—It is like this: In 
cold winter weather you can wear thick 
clothes and make up a good fire and keep 
warm, but in very hot weather in sum- 
mer, dress or lodge as you may you can- 
not keep cool. In like manner in dry 
weather you can use water freely and 
keep your plants in good health and 
bloom, but in protracted wet weather 
flat clay ground becomes so’ sodden that 
plants must sicken and many die in it. 
In a wet summer like this your flat beds 
are wrong. They keep mucky and soak- 
ing and your plants rot; but your neigh- 
bor’s mounded beds are right, the mound- 
ing drains them and the plants flourish 
inthem. Beit wet or dry next year all 
of our beds will be well raised above the 
surface of the ground. 


WINTERING HYDRANGEAS AND Hibiscus. 
—E. P. A., Hammond, Ind., asks: “How 
to winter hibiscus and hydrangeas? We 
have fine, healthy plants, but neither 
have bloomed.”” Ans. We presume you 
mean the Hibiscus rosa-sinensis. The hi- 
biscusisn’t anything near being hardy soit 
should be completely protected from frost, 
it will live over winter very well in a 
frost proof but otherwise cool, dry cellar, 
and the soil its roots are in should be 
kept slightly moist. Hydrangea roots if 
mulched will live out in the garden, but 
such plants are likely to flower poorly 
the following summer. Before sharp 
frost comes bring the plants into a cellar 
as for the hibiscus or into a cool pit, and 
keep the roots moderately moist. Keep 
them free from damp overhead. 


IRESINE AND “TREE Moss.’’—C. W. R., 
Mich., sends. sprays of ‘some alternan- 
thera, I suppose, also of a so-called ‘tree 
moss,’ the way the latter spreads is won- 
derful, I want to know how to get rid 
of it effectually.”” Ans. The red-leaved 
plants are not alternantheras at all, but 
iresines, or as they are generally called 
achyranthes; the pointed leaved one is 
Iresine acuminata. The ‘‘tree moss”’ is 
the cypress spurge (Euphorbia Cypar- 
issias) an introduced weed from Europe. 
Nothing but persistent rooting out will 
get rid of it. 


THE CHICKENS PICKED THE CUPID 
SWEET PEas.—The Cupid sweet peas do 
not fulfill the expectations I had of them, 
they have only a few blooms, and then 
they are so handy low that the chickens 
pick them off and nothing is left. 


Hartford, Conn. W.S., 
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Roses. 








THE ROSE HOUSE IN SEPTEMBER. 


Every lover of the Queen of Flowers is 
very anxious to know how to secure the 
best blooms for the coming winter, and 
as the treatment now will greatly in- 
fluence the quantity and quality of flowers 
for the future let me give youa few sug- 
gestions bearing on this point. 


Presuming that the roses were planted 
out on the benches in June or July and 
have now gotten fairly well started into 
growth, they should be kept growing on 
steadily, but asthe days grow shorter 
the proportion of water given them 
should be somewhat reduced; the object 
being to producea good firm wood rather 
than asoft pithy growth. Continue to 
give all the ventilation possible during 
the day, on bright mornings especially; 
the ventilators should be opened a few 
inches as soon as the sun strikes the 
glass or the temperature inside has risen 
3° or 4°; do not wait till ithas risen 8° or 
10°, or more, and then put on a lot of air 
at once, as thisis the surest way pos- 
sible to produce mildew; on the contrary 
a gradual rise of temperature and an in- 
crease of ventilation as fast as required 
till aJl the air possible is circulating freely 
through the house is the best prevent- 
ive of mildew, and with reasonable, 
careful watering will produce the firm 
solid wood necessary for the coming 
winter’s work. In reducing the air in 
the afternoon the same rule should be 
followed, i. e., reduce it gradually as the 
temperature inside drops. 


Where the plants have become well 
established, a very thin mulching of well 
decomposed manure will help them, if 
spread evenly over the surface of the soil. 
This has the advantage of helping the 
plants to build up a strong, vigorous con- 
stitution and preventing them drying out 
at the roots quite so rapidly, thereby 
lessening the use of so much water, thus 
producing a dryer and healthier atmos- 
phere at night, which is very important, 
particularly as the nights get longer and 
somewhat colder. Immediately they get 
cool enough to produce a dew on the 
foliage of the plants, which frequently 
occurs even in early September, it is much 
safer to have a very little fire heat, even if 
it is necessary to have some ventilation 
on all night in conjunction with the arti- 
ficial heat, asthese heavy dews if repeated 
for two or three nights in succession are 
almost sure to do irreparable damage. 


Often in spring and fall your roses may 
drop their young leaves, and then the 
stems turn brown and their crop of 
flowers be ruined. The sole cause of this 
is allowing these heavy dews to settle on 
them fortwo or three nights in succession. 
Keep a careful watch for green fly and 
other insects, and give them sharp notice 
to quit as soon as they are seen or they 
will soon take possession. All dead leaves, 
weeds, etc., should be removed as soon as 
seen. This is one of the best prevent- 
ives of insect and fungus pests at all 
times. JouN N. May. 

Summit, N, J. 








ASHES AND SOOT ON ROSES. 


Some time ago I saw in GARDENING a 
recommendation to try wood ashes for 
mildew on roses. I mulched mine as 
described, but did more. 
some soot from a soft coal fire very fine, 
and sprinkled it over the foliage when the 
dew was on the leaves. It has completely 
cleaned my roses. No doubt the ashes 


I pulverized 


are good, but soot seems better. They 
were a pretty bad case too, caused by the 
muggy hot weather of July and lack of 
proper attention, for I was away myself. 
This may be no new thing, butit may 
help some who are troubled as I was. 
A. B. O. 
Ingersoll, Ont., August 20, 1896. 








Chrysanthemums. 








GCHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


Specimen plants should not be pinched 
after the first week in September but there 
are many weak growths and _ lateral 
shoots to remove before the regular 
disbudding season commences. Any 
plants th t have not already received 
the required amount of stakes should 
be seen to at once and the shoots 
tied up so that they don’t split by 
pulling too much one way; this can also 
be prevented by tying withastring to the 
opposite stake. Use as few stakes as 
possible and leave your stakes long now, 
it will be time enough to cut them short 
when the flowers show color. This is 
also a good time to topdress the plants, 
and the giving of manure water may be 
commenced when they are through feed- 
ing on the topdressing. 

The best manure for amateurs is sheep, 
cow or chicken, manure, soot and a 
sprinkling of bone dust, but be careful 
about the chicken, manure, a little of it 
goesalong way. Mix either with a lit- 
tle soil or mix all together with soil and 
stir the surface of the soil in pots and 
apply the mixture as a light dressing. 

In giving manure waterchange it every 
week, say first use cow manure, then 
sheep, etc., and be sure you understand 
the strength of the different materials 
used, err on the safe side, that is on the 
weak stimulants. If you should like to 
try other fertilizers such as nitrate of 
soda and sulphate of ammonia a 38-inch 
potful to 50 gallons of water is a safe 
measure. If your pots are troubled with 
worms a little lime water will remove 
them. For plants grown to single stems 
(which should now be in 6-inch pots) do 
not begin to feed them before the pots are 
well filled with roots. To keep down 
aphis keep plenty of tobacco stems around 
or syringe with tobacco water, if your 
plants areindoors fumigate them and keep 
turning them to make them perfect speci- 
mens, Otherwise they will grow one- 
sided. Don’t neglect them once in water- 
ing. Syringe them twice a day in bright 
weather, and keep plenty of moisture 
around them at all time when they are 
growing. 

Plants on benches should now require 
topdressing, a mixture the same as used 
for pot plants will answer first-rate for 
them. Every shoot will require support 
ofsome kind. A good plan is to run a 
wire Over each row, then place a stake to 
each plant and tie the stake to the wire 
and tie the plant. You can run two or 
more straight shoots to a plant but 
when tying, do not bunch them together; 
tie each shoot separately and so that 
when you cut your first flower you don’t 
interfere with the others that are coming 
on thesame plant. Galvanized wire stakes 
are the best; they make a fine, clean, firm 
job. But as a good many of us who grow 
chrysanthemums for a living can’t afford 
this we run a wire top and bottom of 
each row, making them as secure as pos- 
sible and then run cheap string to each 
shoot, tying to same. As soon as the 
tying is finished you must keep going 
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removing all lateral growths, some varie- 
ties are worse than others and have to 
be watched more closely; the worst of 
those are Mrs. Whilldin, G. W. Childs, 
Marion Henderson and Viviand-Morel. 

About this time some kinds will be 
showing their crown buds, but I do not 
recommend this bud to beginners, but 
should advise where two or more shoots 
are grown to a plant try here and there 
acrown bud, and take note of same for 
future reference. Most varieties require 
plenty of water, but when they are wet 
enough at the roots to last a day or so 
(according to the weather) alight syring- 
ing will never do any harm and syringe 
at least once a day in warm bright 
weather. 

I may mention two varieties that do 
best on the dry side at the roots, but they 
will take lots of syringing, they are 
Golden Wedding and J. H. Troy. You 
will have no blight if you handled them 
on the dry side at the roots. In ventilat- 
ing give all the air you can until the 
first of October, never reduce the ventila- 
tors more than enough to keep the rain 
out; if you keep a free circulation of airat 
alltimes you will find less mildew will 
result than from shutting up tight. 

Jersey City. A. D. Rose. 
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SUMMER INDOOR PLANTS. 


Ixoras.—For summer blooming we 
have no more beautiful plants for indoors 
than ixoras; when they are well grown 
into good specimens they are truly gor- 
geous, 

ALLAMANDAS.—The species and varieties 
ot allamanda can be grown into fine 
plants indoors, where they bloom pro- 
fusely. Nearly all do equally well bedded 
out during summer in a warm sunny po- 
sition, where they will grow and bloom 
freely. 

BOUGAINVILLEA GLABRA SANDERIANA is 
a very distinct plant of free blooming 
nature and it makes a handsome indoor 
plant. 

DIPLADENIAS.—Lovely indoor plants, 
but it requires care and knowledge of 
plant growth to dothem well, their great 
beauty well repays all labor and atten- 
tion bestowed on them. 

GLoxinias—Are exceedingly beautiful, 
the flowers of late have been much im- 
proved, both in size and color, and as 
they are easily grown they are among the 
most useful indoor summer blooming 
plants we have. 

ANTHURIUMS —Andreanum, carneum, 
Ferrierense, with many hybrid sorts are 
distinct and striking both in flower and 
foliage, while those grown more particu- 
larly for their foliage as crystallinum, 
Veitchii, Warocqueanum, etc., make grand 
and noble specimens. 

CaLapiums.—Where delicate and beau- 
tifully marked foliage is desired we have 
no plants to excel the fine new Brazilian 
caladiums. They should be grown dur- 
ing Summer in a warm moist house. 

ALOcasIAs.—In these we have a class of 
plants of a truly tropical character, with 
large, massive and striking foliage. 

PANDANUS or Screw Pine—Baptistii, 
Javanica, variegata, Veitchii, etc.. are all 
beautiful decorative plants for indoors 
during summer or winter. 

Drac.£NAS.—Goldieana I consider one of 
the best, it is most distinct; Lindeni and 
Massangeana are also fine, as well as the 
varieties with colored foliage, and they 
all are fine decorative plants, summer or 
winter, 
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Crotons.—Good specimens of these 
plants, finely colored, have a grand effect. 
They love heat, sunshine and moisture. 


Marantas.—In this family we have 
many with beautifully marked foliage; 
like cretons they love heat and moisture, 
but only moderate sunshine. 


Washington, D.C. JOHN SAUL. 


THE GONSERVATORY IN SUMMER. 


Many of our readers have visited the 
magn ficent gardens of Mr. H. H. Hunne- 
well, at Wellesley, a few miles from Bos- 
ton, and been charmed with therich floral 
display maintained a lsummer inthe con- 
servatory attached tothe mansion house. 
The conservatory is a roomy glassstruct- 
ure in two compartments, for the finer 
and more tender plants, and adjoining it 
is an annex covered by an awning and 
containing a fairyland of bloom. In the 
following, Mr. Ha ris, Mr. Hunnewell’s 
veteran gardener, tells us what he uses in 
this decoration. Bn 


“The conservatory annexed to Mr. 
Hunnewell’s residence we usually fill 
about the 20th of April, and in it besides 
the usual display of palms, draczenas, etc. 
we concentrate all the orchids we may 
have in bloom at a time, say some four or 
five hundred plants. About the 15th of 
May, season permitting, the annex, 
which you are aware is covered with an 
awning, the building itself 50x20 teet, we 
usually fill with azaleas, rhododendrons 
and deciduous shrubs in bloom, such as 
deutzias, viburnums, roses and hydran- 
geas; in addition to these of course we re- 
quire ornamental foliage plants for effect. 
When June comes, these are somewhat 
changed to give place to specimen plants 
of geraniums, pelargoniums, calceolarias 
and various varieties of lilies, and as the 
season advances large specimen plants of 
rhyncospermums, clerodendrons, fuchsias, 
etc. and sundry other plants. We grow 
quite a lot of Canterbury bells, foxgloves, 
snapdragons, achimenes and gloxinias 
for effect. All the above give us usually 
a good show until after the middle of 
July. You will thus see it is not rare or 
expensive plants we require but things 
that will make a show. During the 
remainder of theseason tillaboutthe 15th 
of September the structure s filled with 
fine foliage plants such as palms, dra- 
czenas, crotons, ficus, ferns and euryas, 
with some fine araucarias, etc. 

Wellesley, Mass. F. L. Harris. 


WATERING SUCCULENTS IN SUMMER.—E. 
O. N., asks: ‘Should Agave, Aloe, Ha- 
worthea and Crassifolia be watered or 
notin summer?” Ans. Crassifolia being 
a specific and not a generic name we can- 
not tell what plants you refer to under 
that name, but shall assume that you 
mean Crassula, which also is a genus of 
succulents. In these four genera we have 
in a general way, two distinct classes of 
plants, namely the agaves are mostly 
American, and the other three South 
African. American plants as a rule grow 
in summer and are comparatively inact- 
ive in winter; South African plants grow 
in winter and spring and are compara- 
tively inactive in late summer and fall, 
but of course our cultural conditions 
modify their inclinations considerably. 
Agaves enjoy full sunshine at all times, 
the others like a little shade from hot 
sunshine, but we have them all growing 
in the open. When growing them either 
in pots or planted out we would never let 
them get extra dry insummer, but even 
in winter we wouldn’t keep them dust 
dry at the root, but we wouid keep them 





quite dry overhead. Aloes are in best 
bloom in February and March, hence 
should get a fair amount of water then, 
for they start to grow freely about that 
time. 








Aquatics. 











WATER LILIES. 


There isn’t a morecharming spot in the 
garden than the water lily pond, in it we 
have flowers every day of the summer 
and every night also. The size, form, and 
color of the blossoms of the different nym- 
phzeas themselves would give us variety 
enough, but they are not alone, we have 
nelumbiums, and a host of other little 
plants all a-bloom, such as water poppies, 
floating hearts, Indian snowflakes, and 
arrow leaf. 

HARDY NYMPHAEAS. 


Among the finest are 

N. alba, pure white, free blooming. 

N. alba var. candidissima, the largest 
of the white flowered sorts. 

N. odorata, our fragrant wild one. 

N. odorata var. exquisita, a darker 
colored flower than that of N. odorata 
rosea. 

N. odorata var. Caroliniana, flesh color, 
very fine flower, and a profuse bloomer. 
For best results the roots should be dis- 
turbed as little as possible. 

N odorata var. sulphurea, lemon yel- 
low, the flowers are borne on long stems 
held well up out of the water, it is very 
f ee blooming, and a most desirable sort. 

N. Marliacea Chromatella still holdsits 
own as the best of the yellow flowered 
nympheeas, and the blossoms are large 
and borne profusely. 

N. Marliacea carnea, a fine light pink 
flower of good size, but in small collec- 
tions if you get the next one you can 
afford to omit this one, which is only a 
pale colored form of the other. 

N. Marliacea var. rosea, the best deep 
pink flowered lily we have and very pro- 
fuse. 

N. Marliacea var. albida is a good 
white flower of large size. 

N. tuberosa var. rosea, is a new and 
extra fine variety. The blossom is large 
and stands up out of the water some 
inches, and the sepals being reflexed gives 
the flowers a very distinct appearance. 
The color of the blooms is flesh pink, and 
the variety is very free blooming. 

N. Mexicana, yellow flower, should be 
in every collection. It 1s quite hardy at 
Washington but its roots should be con- 
fined to a restricted space in the pond, as 
they send out long runners ending with 
a new crown, so that very soon a clump 
would spread over a large area. 

N. Laydekeri rosea still holds its own 
as one of the best, most distinct and pro- 


fuse of lilies, still one good clump of it is — 


enough. 

N. Helviola must not be omitted, for it 
is the freest bloomer we have, and a little 
beauty too. 

The roots of hardy nymphzas should 
be left undisturbed as much as possible, 
don’t divide them till they begin to 
crowd or bunch up, that is stillthe leaves 
begin to crowd up so much about the 
center of the plant, rising up out of the 
water; where the plant reaches this stage 
it should be divided, else many of the 
blossoms will be hidden out of sight 
among the leaves. Where they are grown 
in half barrels they should be separated 
every second year. But wherever practi- 
cable, all hardy lilies should be planted 
out in a pond or tank when we get a 


thriftier growth and larger blossoms 
than from tubs. But one must be sure 
not to plant out such varieties as N. 
Mexicana, N. flava, and N. tuberosa un- 
restricted or they'll run over everything, 
they are so far and quick spreading. 


NELUMBIUMS. 


Are also hardy with us in Washington. 
We have several kinds of them but the 
best of all is a seedling raised here and 
which was awarded a first-class certifi- 
cate by the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society at Boston, last fall. The color of 
the flower isa deep rose, and the color 
deepens with age instead of gets lighter, 
as is the case with N. speciosum, and it is 
equally as free flowering as 1s the latter. 


TENDER NYMPHA@AS. 


Of course by tender Imean those whose 
roots we have to bring indoors and keep 
in warmish quarters in winter, but allare 
planted or set out of doors in summer, 
treatment they enjoy very much. Nym- 
phza O’ Marana is by far the best of the 
night blooming ones and exceedingly free 
flowering, the blooms are 9 to 12 inches 
across, of a beautiful rosy pink when it 
first opens, changing darker with age. It 
might be called a pink dentata, but the 
flower having more substance than that 
of the latter stands better when cut. [And 
it is the best and most reliable winter 
blooming nymphza of any sort we have 
ever grown.—Ep. ] 

N. dentata is still the best white of the 
night bloomers. 

N. Devoniensis, deep pink, should be in 
every collection for its splendid flowers 
and free blooming nature. 

N. Kewensis is good where an extensive 
collection 1s kept, but for the small pond 
or tank we may omit it. The color of its 
flowers, as grown here, is very pale pink 
with a decided purple tint in it. 

Passing to the day-blooming tender 
varieties 

N. Zanzibarensis still holds sway as the 
best dark blue. 


N, Zanzibarensis var. azurea —Thereare 
some fine forms of thisincultivation now: 
we have several of them here of a fine 
azure blue, but unless we propagate them 
from the root w- shall get back to the 
light colored forms of Zanzibarensis seed- 
lings. 

Of N. Zanzibarensis var. rosea w+ have 
a beautiful dark colored variety, quite as 
dark as N. Devoniensis and unlike any of 
the former dark varieties of Zanzibarensis 
rosea. 


N. pulcherrima, commonly called the 
blue gracilis is a very desirable lily. We 
have it here ranging from the blue of N. 
gigantea to the dark blue ot N. Zanzi- 
harensis, and the flowers rise up out of 
the water 12 to 15 inches and on stiff 
stems. The distinctive features of this 
lily are its long stiff flowerstems, pointed 
petals, and great profusion. 


N. gracilis you want for its 12-inch 
flower stems if for nothing else. Among 
our hardy lilies we have better white 
lilies that bloom in the day time than 
this is, but none that is borne on long 
stiff stems like those of gracilis. 


N. gigantea as a blue-flowered water 
lily is still unmatched, its flowers are of 
the most beautiful satiny blue color, with 
yellow silk-like stamens that givea charm 
to this nymphzea that is possessed by no 
other. [By far the loveliest of all blue- 
flowered pond lilies, big flowered but 
refinec and elegant, and the plant is easy 
to grow and of extravagant profusion. 
—Ep.|]| PETER BISsETr?r. 

Twin Oaks, Washington, D. C., August 
6, 1896. 
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BEDDING PLANTS have increased greatly 
in good looks since a week because we 
have had dry weather; all of the plants 
are growing better and blooming better, 
and the foliage plants are coloring better 
than they were during the wet weather. 
Get in cuttings of everything you wish to 
save stock of, there is nothing gained by 
delaying this work any longer; try to 
have well rooted plants before winter 
sets in. Geraniums of all bedding kinds, 
coleus, iresines, alternantheras, stevia, 
heliotrope, ageratum, doubie feverfew, 
and the like will strike freely now. If we 
get up a good stock of young plants 
there will be no need of lifting and saving 
alot of the old ones from the beds, and 
having a full stock of young plants on 
hand and under cover early is a good 
precaution against early frosts. 
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A FroraL PLtow.—At a recent flower 
exhibition in Cleveland we saw a plow— 
full-size—made of flowers, also an um- 
brella and other flower-lined mon- 
strosities. But they were woefully 
out of place. Instead of being spread 
before the eves of the Society of American 
Florists, it is out ina field to scare the 
crows they should have been set. 


Aguatic PLANTs.—Look over your 
ponds and tanks and carefully note how 
you are oft for the different kinds of plants, 
and label each kind distinctly and securely. 
See that vou have someseed pods secured 
of Nymphea Zanzibarensis and any oth- 
ers you wish to save; a good way to save 
the seed is te tie the heads in thin muslin 
or mosquito netting bags so that when 
the heads open and distribute the seed it 
will be retained in the bags instead of 
scattered abroad over the surface of the 
water. 


LIFT AND POT YOUR WINTER PLANTS.— 
There is nothing whatever gained by let- 
ting our winter-blooming plants that are 
still planted out of doors stay there any 
longer, get them lifted and potted or 
planted out in greenhouse benches as the 
case may be. Among these plants may 
be mentioned carnations, libonias, eupa- 
torium, stevia, Solanum capsicastrum, 
bouvardia, chrysanthemum, begonia, ces- 
trum, and the like. 


LIFT AND POT YOUR CACTI.—We have 
always had the best success with cacti 
when we planted them out of doors in 
summer, and lifted and potted them early 
in September, before there was danger of 
the cold nights and rains doing them any 
harm. The little cushion cacti (mam- 
millaria, etc.,) are far more easily spotted 
by rain. and damp cold nights than the 
others and we had better begin with it. 
Get them under cover, be this a frame or 
a stoop, or ina greenhouse. Before pot- 
ting them look out for mealy bugs about 
their roots, and if you find any be sure to 
clean them away. Inthe greenhouse this 
pest is at home everywhere, but on inside 
plants it prefers the root. 


THE NEw Macra SouasH which was 
illustrated and described in GARDENING, 
page 105, December 15,’95, and of which 
we got seed for trial from Mr. Wood is 
now in vigorous growth; we have it in 
hard clay soil where it is allowed to 
spread out on the ground, and in good 
soil where we have trained it to cover an 
old apple tree, but in neither case has it 
set a good crop of fruit, and it is so late 
that none of the fruit it has set can ripen 
with us before frost. It evidently re- 
quires a more southern climate. 


LET THE ALTHAS RUN LOOSE.—In 
Gordon Park the other day we noticed a 
lot of althzas in bloom in front of belts 
and groups of trees, they had been cut in 
hard last winter and are now thick 
headed specimens. Now this is all right 
in the garden or in some cases in shrub- 
bery, but out ina broad park and form- 
ing the marginal planting in front of 
graceful trees the stiffness of clipping 
marred the effect; had the plants been 
left unpruned and to assumea long, wav- 
ing contour, the effect would have been in 
keeping with the environment. But 
althzeas are hard things to use in natural 
plantings in parks anywhere. 


VINES ABOUT THE HOUSE.—Look at out 
front page picture, isn’t it suggestive? 
Ten vears ago that house was built on a 
sterile sand bed, behold it to-dav. What 
a cheerful, homey, happy feeling its luxu- 
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riance of vines inspires. We needn’t credit 
this to the glorious climate of California, 
we can go to Boston, Pittsburg or 
Chicago and get the same effect. Virginia 
creeper, akebia, actinidia, fragrant grape 
pine, wistaria, trumpet creeper and pipe 
pine will climb as high here and in as 
short a time as is shown on that building, 
then why don’t we have more of it? 
Every vins here mentioned is hardy. 
Make good preparation for their roots, 
and plant the vines, and give them sup- 
ports to climb on, and help them a little, 
and they will do the rest themselves. 
Pure laziness is the key to the external 
nakedness of our homes we would all 
like to have the zines if they’d grow up of 
themselves and in a night like Jonah’s 
gourd, but we«an’t be bothered to either 
plant them or care forthem should others 
set them out. Now step out of your half 
hearted efforts and geta move on, and do 
something to make your homes the pride 
of your children and your neighbors and 
attractive to the humming birds. 


WHAT IS CRAB-GRASS?—W. C. Egan of 
Chicago asks: ‘‘What is the botanical 
name of the crab-grass, as known in this 
country? At the World’s Fair, in the 
exhibition of pestiferous weeds crab-grass 
was labeled Panicum sanguinale. In a 
dictionary of English names of plants by 
Wm. Miller, ‘crab-grass’ or crab weed is 
given as Polygonum aviculare. A writer 
in a recent number of a paper devoted to 
floriculture speaks of ‘Scutch grass’. or 
‘Bermuda grass’ under the name of Cyno- 
don dactylon, the habits of which as he 
described them are similar to that grass 
which I understand is known as crab- 
grass’ Thecrab-yrass of your garden, 
this park, and elsewhere in North Amer- 
ica is what you found at the World’s Fair 
and the name there given is the proper 
name of it. 








Mushrooms. 





MUSHROOM GROWING IN A GOLD GELLAR. 


There is nothing to hinder the amateur 
who has acellar under his barn or out- 
house to grow a few mushrooms in it 
for his family, providing the cellar is dry 
and that the temperature does not fall 
below 24°. I grew a fine crop of mush- 
rooms in sucha cellar last winter. Out 
of a bed twenty-three long by four feet 
wide I picked between 90 and 100 
pounds of the finest mushrooms, weighing 
them after the stems were cut off. The 
bed was made up on the 27th of Novem- 
ber and spawned eight days later, and 
the first mushrooms were cut on the 11th 
of February, and at that time the tempera- 
ture of the house was 28°, and it went 
often down as low as 22°, but by a little 
extra covering a good crop was raised. 
To the amateur who would like to trv 
and grow a few mushrooms I will tell 
him how I made up that bed and took 
care ofit. 


I went to the manure pile and got a lot 
of long strawy manure which was quite 
wet and threw it all together into a pile 
in much the same way as one would get 
a lot of hot bed manure together; after I 
had enough I turned it over every other 
day till the rank heat had left it, then it 
was ready for thebed. Also in the morn- 
ings I went into the horse stable and got 
a lot of pure horse manure, shaking out 
most of the long straw. This I gathered 
until I had enough to put a layer four 
inches deep over the strawy manure. In 
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MUSHROOM GROWING IN COLD CELLAR, 





this clean horse manure I put one load of 
soil to three of manure, and, like the 
strawy mavure, kept it turned over often 
to keep it from burning aud drying out. 
I made a sort ofa box bed in the floor of 
hemlock boards, making the bed twenty 
inch s high. The strawy manure was 
then put in the bottom and tramped well 
down, nine inches of it, then four inches 
of the clean manure mixed with soil on 
the top. This wasjleft for a few days till 
the temperature of the bed had declined 
to 95°. The bed was then spawned, put- 
tiug the pieces of spawn about nine inches 
apart. A goodsize to make the spawn is 
to cut acakein about fifteen pieces. I 
put the spawn about an inch and a half 
deep into the manure bed. After the bed 
was spawned I went overit again and 
firmed it well with the back of a spade. 
The bed was then allowed to stand in this 
way foreight days, when I put on a layer 
of soil an inch deep all over it and firmed 
it down with a spade; that finished the 
work. I then got some straw and filled 
in the rest of the bed. The bed being 
twenty inches deep that left an empty 
space of about six inches over the straw. 
I put some boards over it and left it in 
that way for six weeks; the straw was 
then cleaned off and lath strips nailed 
across the bed to let the boards rest upon. 
The boards were then put over the bed 
as close as they could be placed and some 
old bags put over the boards so that the 
frost could not get near the bed. After 
the first crop was taken a layer of soil 
mixed with old cow manure from an old 
pasture and put through a half inch sieve 
Was put on; justenough to cover the bed. 
Mushrooms seem to like cow manure for 
a top dressing, as I tried part of the bed 
with soil alone and the other part mixed 
with cow manure, and by far the best 
crop was taken off where the cow manure 
was. I tried this in different ways and 
found that the crop did best where the 
soil and cow manure was used fora top 
dressing. Of this bed there were seven 
spurts or crops cut, and the little snap 
shot picture I send you was taken when 
the fourth crop was past its best. 

The house waskept very dry, that is to 
say no water was allowed to spill on the 
floor while we were watering the beds. 


Beds in a coldcellar do not need a great 
deal of water. I only watered mine after 
each top dressing, but when I did water 
it I gave it a good one, using a fine spray 
for the purpose. If your cellar is large a 
good way is to put a load of hot manure 
on the floor. This raises a nice moist 
heat. Next winter I mean to keep a load 
of it on the floor of my cellar all the time, 
renewing it as the heat declines. In cold 
cellars very little air is needed before the 
warm days of spring come, then I give 
plenty ofit. If yourmanure gets too dry 
before you make up your beds don’t be 
afraid to put the hose on to it, as dry 
manure is not nearly so good as muist 
manure. I always give each barrowful 
of manure a pail of water as I bring it 
out of the stable, and this seems to make 
it right. Be sure when you pick a crop 
that you pick it clean; if there are any 
dead mushrooms pick them out by the 
roots, then top-dressthe bed. Nowis the 
time to get your manure together before 
cold weather comes; it will help you out 
greatly. I made upmy first bed the 25th 
of August; I expect to be able to pick 
mushrooms by the end of October. 


DAVID FRASER. 
Mountain Side Farm, Mahwah, N. J. 


MUSHROOMS IN THECELLAR.—P. W.S., 
Kansas City, writes: ‘‘I have now taken 
GARDENING for two years, and have be- 
come a little interested in the mushroom 
articles, and want to try my hand at it 
this fall, provided I can. I havea cellar 
about 18x35 feet under the dwelling, and 
have thought of using this, but my wife 
is afraid it will be unhealthy, and before 
going further into the matter I wish to 
know whether such will be the case. It 
never freezes in the cellar and would bea 
good place if there is no danger from 
living over the beds.’”’ Aas. This subject 
is handled in our book, ‘‘Mushrooms; 
How to Grow Them,” Ifthe manure is 
properly prepared before it is put into the 
cellar there will be no offensive odor from 
it, neither willitbeunhealthy. But don’t 
introduce rank, fresh, hot manure into 
vour house cellar. Prepare the manure 
in a shed or elsewhere away from the 
house, and when it is ready for building 


into beds spread it out tocool, then bring 
it into the cellar and make up the beds 
with it. After the beds are cased with 
earth there can not be anything offensive 
emitted from them, 








The Fruit Garden. 





FRUIT TREES FOR AN AMATEUR’S GARDEN, 


No more difficult task can be assigned 
one than to formulate an infallible list of 
fruits for the entirecountry. It is theone 
subject upon which truit growers in differ- 
ent sectionscan notagree. Thefollowing, 
however, may be depended upon in most 
districts of the Middle States as com- 
bining good quality with reliability in 
producing crops: : 

FOR TWELVE APPLES. 


In the proportion of three summer, 
three autumn and six winter, a good sug- 
gestive list might be given as follows: 

Yellow transparent, one of the Russian 
varieties, heads the list for earliness. It 
is a pleasant juicy fruit of medium size, 
and commences bearing at an early age. 
Red Astrachan is now too well known to 
describe, but its fine size, beautiful red 
color, and rich acid flavor entitles it to 
extensive notice. Early Harvestis another 
popular old apple of undoubted merit, 
with a handsome yellow skin, pleasant 
sprightly flavor, and abundant crops. 

For autumn the Gravenstein must not 
be omitted in any list. It is large, showy, 
with a fine sub-acid flavor, and is alto- 
gether first class. The Jefferis is simply 
unsurpassed by any fruit of its season. 
In size rather large, prettily striped, very 
rich, tender and juicy. The Maiden’s 
Blush is an old popular variety of un- 
doubted excellence, succeeding well every- 
where. Its cooking qualities are also of 
the best. Skin yellow with a bright red 
cheek. 

For winter, we must of course start 
with the well known Baldwin, although 
the fruit is liable to drop before the 
proper picking season. However its pro- 
ductiveness, good quality, fine appear- 
ance and long ke: ping quality, render it 
indispensable. Ben Davis is the great 
apple for the south and west, as well as 
being profitable in the eastern states. Its 
large size, handsome striped skin, and 
good quality make it very popular where 
known. In the Smokehouse we have a 
Pennsylvania fruit that leaves little to be 
desired. Large and beautiful, with a rich 
flavor, it is indeed difficult to surpass. 
The York Imperial is another Pennsyl- 
vania apple that always does well, and 
so far as known succeeds well in all sec- 
tions of the country. It is of large size, 
white shaded with crimson, with a firm, 
crisp, juicy flesh and sub-acid flavor. It 
keeps well intospring. Grime’s Golden is 
not so well known as its merits deserve. 
Although only of medium size, its rich 
golden-yellow color, crisp, tender, juicy 
flesh and peculiar aroma, combine to 
make it one of our very best winter 
appl s. For the sixth variety of late 
keepers I should select personally the 
Dickinson, having knownit well for many 
years. Size very large, beautifully streaked 
with red, with a mild sub-acid agreeable 
flavor. The other candidate for this 
position would possibly be Paragon or 
Arkansas Black, which closely resembles 
the old Winesap, and keeps well until 
April, It is very vigorous, hardy and 
productive. 

FOR TEN VARIETIES OF PEARS, 


Ripening from early to late in the season, 
the Manning’s Elizabeth although small 
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in size, combines many excellent proper- 
ties. Very beautiful, sweet and sprightly 
and bears well. Clapp’s Favorite, re- 
sembling the Bartlett, is next in order, 
and for reliability combined with beauty 
and good quality, should have a place in 
every list. The well known Bartlett com- 
pletes*our list of threesummer pears, and 
isjustly entitled to be classed as the most 
valuable andjreliable variety in the entire 
catalogue‘of fruits. 

In the autumn varieties Anjou perhaps 
heads the list. It combines the excell- 
ence of large size, attractive appearance, 
with perfumed buttery melting flesh. 
Ripening late also!makesit very valuable, 
as its season is usually trom October to 
December. Idaho, one of the promising 
new pears, is certainly worthy of an ex- 
tensive trial. It is so large, beautiful, 
and excellent in quality, combined with 
extreme hardiness and productiveness, 
that for an early autumn variety, it may 
be embraced in our list. The Kieffer, 
although bitterly denounced as worthless 
has gradually worked its way into popu- 
lar favor onits own merits. Although 
not a first class fruit it is unsurpassed tor 
canning, and is so hardy and reliable that 
every garden should possess at least one 
tree. The old-time Seckel remains at the 
head of all pears for its matchless flavor, 
and when well grown and properly 
ripened for its decided beauty. Rather 
small in size, it certainly compensates the 
grower by its other first class qualities. 
Vermont Beauty is certainly at the head 
of new candidates for popular favor. Of 
medium size, great beauty, delicious 
quality, very productive and a good 
keeper. The Rutter might well be classed 
as anearly winter pear. as it keeps well, 
is of large size, yellowish russet in color, 
juicy, melting and slightly vinous. Very 
good in quality. 

For winter, perhaps the Lawrence is 
the most reliable and best, especially for 
those who are partial to a sweet fruit. 
{t is not large, ofa light yellow color, 
buttery, rich and aromatic. 


THREE CHERRIES. 


Out of the long list of valuable cherries, 
it is indeed difficult to select three that 
are suited to theneedsofa family. How- 
ever, all things considered, the Napoleon 
for dessert is about as valuable as any. 
Ot large size, white with red cheek, and 
a firm, juicy sweet flesh. It is very re- 
liable and prolific everywhere. Early 
Richmond for cooking purposes can not 
well be excelled. It is enormously pro- 
ductive, comes quickly into bearing and 
is entirely hardy. Another tart cherry is 
the Montmorency, resembling the pre- 
ceding in many ways, but earlier and 
larger. It is very productive and fine. 


FOR TWO PLUMS. 


It will be as well recommend what is 
known as the “‘Japan”’ section, owing to 
their reliability, hardiness and produc- 
tiveness. Among these the Abundance, a 
large showy variety ripening early in 
August, is perhaps about the best. The 
Burbank is a good second, maturing 
during the last of August. 


PEACHES. 


In a selection of fine peaches for general 
cultivation for family use the following 
may be recommended: Early Rivers is 
about as good as any of the very early 
varieties, although inferior in quality to 
the later kinds. Stump-the-World is 
beyond a doubt one of the finest peaches 
known. Its large size, beautiful appear- 
ance and excellent qualityare unsurpassed. 
Crawford’s Lateis anold popular variety 
that cannot be dispensed with for the 
amateur’s garden. Globe is’one of the 








newer peaches, resembling the preceding, 
but if possible even more valuable. The 
Smock fora very late variety must always 
be embraced in the smallest list. It is so 
enormously productive and reliable, that 
no collection is complete without it. 
JostaH HOoPEs. 
West Chester, Pa., Aug. 22, ’96. 


FRUIT TREES FOR TORONTO. 


We can grow very good fruit hereabouts 
and take pride in having a supply all the 
year round, freshinits season, and canned 
and preserved at all times. I find the 
following varieties are very satisfactory 
for family use: 

APPLES. 

For Summer.—Yellow ‘Transparent, 

Duchess of Oldenburg. 


For Autumn.—Alexander, Gravenstein. 


For Winter.—Golden Russet, Ontario, 
Ben Davis, Hubbardson’s Nonsuch. 


PEARS. 


Summer.—Clapp’s Favorite, Giftard, 
Tyson, Bartlett. 
Autumn.—Hardy, Flemish Beauty, 


Superfin. 
Winter.—Anjou, Goodale. 


FLOWER 


PLUMS. 
Lombard, Pond’s Seedling, Yellow Egg. 
CHERRIES. 


Governor Wood and Black Tartarian, 
sweet; and Early Richmond and Morello, 
sour. A. GILCHRIST. 

Toronto Junction. 


TO RENT FOR TEN YEARS. 


An old greenhouse establishment (eleven houses), 
established 40 years. Owner wealthy, and health fail- 
ing, wishes to retire. Rent $100 per month. Located 
in one of the best, prettiest and aristocratic cities in 
New England. Electric cars pass every three minutes, 
five minutes’ trom postoffice; population 100,000; large 
manufacturing industries, colleges, etc.; one hour to 
Boston, and surrounded by a dozen or more cities, all 
within two or three hours by rail. No applications 
will be considered unless from responsible parties. or 

arty with backing, who means business. For further 
nformation and views of the place, correspond with 


THE LENOX SPRAYER CO., Pittsfield, Mass. 


HALF RATE EXCURSION TO LONDON 
VIA WABASH. 

On account of the Western Fair to be held 
at London, Ont., Sept. 10 to 19, the Wabash 
road willsell Excursion tickets from Chicago 
to London at one fare, $9.25, for the round 
trip. Tickets good going Sept. 9, 10 and 11, 
and good returning until Sept. 20, 1896, 
Fast through service from Chicago via the 
Wabash. Sleeping car reservations made in 
advance. Ticket office, 97 Adams St. 








FoR WINTER 


BLOOMING. 


What You Can Buy for 50 Cents, by Mail, Post Paid. 


ALL THESE BULBS WILL BLOOM THIS WINTER. 


Set A-10 Best Double Hyacinths, 10 kinds, 
‘* B-10 Best Single Hyacinths, 10 kinds, . A 
** ©O- 5 Singleand 5 Double Hyacinths, 10 kinds,50c 
** D-12 Ass’t Hyacinths, D’ble, Single & Roman, 50c 

E-15 Choicest Varieties Narcissus,. . . . 50c 

‘* F-35 Best Double Tulips, all different, . - 50c 

** G-35 Best Single Tulips, all different, . . 5Oc 

‘* H-40 Ass’t Tulips, Double, Single and Parrot, 50c 


Set J-60 Crocus, all colors, handsome,. . . . 50c 
“* K- 4 Chinese Sacred Lilies, . . .  « « « 50c 
‘** L-10 Choice Winter Blooming Roses,. . . 50c 
‘© M-10 Choice Geraniums, all different, . . . 50c 

O- 6 Carnations, ready to bloom, 50c 

P-12 Choice PrizeWinning Chrysanthemums,50c 
S- 4 Elegant Decorative Palms, - 50c 


You may select half of any two sets for 50 cents, or 3 complete sets for $1.25; any 5 sets for $2.00; the entire 15 


sets for $5.00; or half of each set for $2.50. 
catalogue free. 


Get your neighbor to club with you and get yours FREE. 
ORDER TO-DAY. THE GBEAT WESTERN PLANT CO., Springfield, Ohio. 


Our 


























AERMOTOR 
COMPANY. 


Chicago; San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Ft. Worth, 
San Antonio, Tex.; Lin- 
coln,Neb.;Kansas . 

City, Saint Louis, 
Mo.; Sioux City, 
Dubuque, Daven- 
port, Des Moines, 
Ja.; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Toledo, 0.; 
Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Peoria,IIl.; Detroit, @ 
Mich. ; Buffalo, NY.; 
New York City; 
Boston,Mass. ; 
Baltimore, 
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abarnisa POWER 
for good and a power- 


ful good thing. 


A geared Aermotor on 















iF SILVER WINS and if farm produce, 

Address . labor and labor products 
double in price, then metals must also double in price, 
as they are 95% labor. If labor doubles in cost and the prod- 
uct of the mine doubles in cost, Aermotors, Pumps, Spiral 
Pipe, Fittings, Cylinders, Tanks and Substructures, being the 
product of the mine and labor, must also double in cost and 
price; therefore, your $1 now will buy as much as 2 of the 
same dollars if silver wins, or if people think it will win. 


gIT IS 2 TO | 


4 or in a week. Aermotor prices will not advance unless 
compelled by an advance in labor and material. 
prices on Brass Cylinders are 40% below anything ever quoted, 
and our other goods are as low as they can be produced, 
even with our splendid facilities. 
future needs, while $1 buys so much, may quickly exhaust our 
immense stock and compel the advance. Great saving can 

be assured and 
advance avoided 


in favor of buying now. The 
advance may come in a month 


Our 


A general rush to cover 


This 
Appears 


iF VOU BUY NOW 
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THOMAS MEEHAN 








Meehans’ 


Monthly. 








“The novice or amateur 
fond of flowers (and who is 
not?), knowing little or noth- 
ing of the gardeners’ art, 
finds in this periodical con- 
stant guidance and instruc- 
tion conveyed in a popular 
form.’’—Philadelphia Ledger. 


“A magazine that those in- 
terested in the subject of gar- 
dening cannot well afford to 
be without.’’—Boston Herald. 








A twenty paged magazine of intelligent and practical Horticulture, Wild Flowers and kindred sub- 


jects. Illustrated with copper and wood engravings. 


a Wild Flower or Fern—engraved and printed b 


Each issue contains a beautiful colored plate of 


Prang & Co., expressly for this work. 


MEEHANS’ MONTHLY contains practical and general information on all horticultural subjects, the 
care and culture of trees, shrubs, hardy plants, fruits and vegetables. The chapters on Wild Flowers 
and Botany are written in such a simple form that the amateur has no difficulty in gleaning informa- 
tion on a subject that heretofore has only been open to the student of Botany. 


It is not a work catering to an idle hour and then to be thrown aside. 


As a volume for the library 


it is equal to the best works on botanical and general horticultural subjects, and as such, it has a value 


far beyond the usual monthly magazines. 


Subscription Price, %2.00 per year; *%1.00 for 6 months. Sample copies Free. In Club 


with Gardening for one year, for %3.50 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, Publishers, 


Box C. 


. . « « GERITIANTOWN, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1596. 
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THE Smith Premier Typewriter Company, 
whose typewriter is now so well and favor- 
ably known, is constantly endeavoring to 
make typewriting easier and more practical. 
They have within the past year placed upon 
the market the new No, 2, 3 and 4, contain- 
ing new and useful improvements, such as 
are not to be found in those of other manu- 
facture. These new machines are by far 
the best mechanically constructed, conse- 
quently the most durable, easily operated 
and simplest writing machines on the mar- 
ket. Beginners like them because they are 
simple and easy to learn; experts because 
they are faster and more accurate; employers 
because they are durable and least expensive. 
The office of the Smith Premier Typewriter 
Company is at No. 154 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 


Lowest Prices. 


Ornamental Trees and Plants wholesale. 
Prices cut to suit HARD TIMES. 
Trade list free. 


Entirely New 


“White Plume” Spirza, a most dainty 
shrub for choicest lawns, $30 per 1000. 
See GARDENING, Aug. 15, page 366. 
WM. H. HARRISON & SONS, 


W yomanock Nurseries, Lebanon Springs, N. Y. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


RHODODENDRONS 
and EVERGREENS 


may be planted to advantage during August and 
September. The present season is unusually 
favorable. (2 Send for Catalogue. 


Parsons & Sons Co., Lim., 


FLUSHING, N. Y. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


BLOOMINGTON (Phoenix) NURSERY. .. . 
600 Acres. Thirteen Greenhouses. 


Trees Plants 


We offer a large and fine stock of every description 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Vines, Small Fruits, Hedge Plants, 
Fruit and Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced 
Catalogue mailed ‘ree. Established 1852. 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Suc. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Tl. 


When writing mention Gardening 


1840. QLD COLONY NURSERIES, — 1896. 


Hardy Shrubs, Trees, Vines, Ever- 
greens and Perennials...... 


A large and fine stock of well-rooted plants, 
rown in a sandy loam. Good plants, best sizes 
or planting; very cheap. 

Priced Catalogue free on application. 


B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass. 


PLEASE 
MENTION 
GARDENING 
WHEN 
WRITING 

TO 
ADVERTISERS. 








HENRY A. DREER’S 


Autumn Catalogue Now Ready 
FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS 


A handsome book of 48 pages, with beautiful 
lithographed covers, describing and illustrating 


all that is best in BU L BS 


with full cultural directions for « . 






Hyacinths, Narcissus, 
Tulips, Lilies, etc., etc. 


Nove.—To all purchasers of Bulbs will be 


sent, free, a copy of our Garden Calendar, 
issued January, 1897. 


HENRY A. DREER 
114 Chestnut Street 





When writing mention Gardening. 


Small Fruits, Grapes Shrubs, 
R fs Roses, Evergreens, Hardy 
Plants. 





LARGEST AND CHOICEST COLLECTIONS IN AMERICA. 


FRUIT AND: ORNAMENTAL ipreure ce ctismece topes ibe to pone Pe 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Established over Half a Century ago. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


PAINESVILLE, LAKE CO., OHIO. 


occupy the most favorable location between the oceans 
Mee for the production of healthy nursery stock, extendin 
6433, one and a half miles along he banks of Lake Erie. It 
= is conceded that their facilities are unsurpassed and that 
there is no better place in the United States for nursery- 
A ., men and florists to sort up, dealers to pack or planters to 
SSsviges. orderfrom. Theaim of the Storrs & HarrisonCo.be- —=a=ame 
ing to carry a full, complete line of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
Bulbs, Greenhouse Plants, Etc. Their annual production of Roses exceeds three 
quarters of a million and their budding of Peach last season was 939,122, other fruits 
are grown in proportion. Can supply hundreds of car loads of Ornamentals, * Cor- 
respondence and personal inspection solicited. Catalogues free. 43rd year, 1000 
acres, 29 greenhouses. Address as above, box 308 
When writing mention Gardening. 


Andorra Nurseries 


90 Acres of well=grown Trees, Shrubs, Roses and Fruit 


WILLIAM WARNER HARPER, [lanager, Chestnut Hill, PHILA., PA. 
a -SPECIALTIES: —_—__—__— 


{ Specimen Ornamental Trees, 
| Hardy Rhododendrons and Azaleas 


When writing mention Gardening. 
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The Lawn. 











THE LAWN. 


Now is a good time to repair your old 
lawn or lay down a new one; by attend- 
ing to this right away, either as regards 
sodding or sowing, the grass will get a 
good start before winter setsin. In the 
case of old lawns, ifthere are any bare 
spots it will be well to dig them over, 
breaking fine and pulverizing the ground, 
adding some fine-rotted manure to it, and 
sod the patches; or it you cannot get 
good sods sow some grass seed on the 
clear spots, and tread it in with the feet 
or rake and roll it in, and leave all level. 
Red Top and Kentucky blue grass, each 
alone or both together, make our finest 
lawns, and in clay grounds use plenty of 
white clover with them. 


Weeds in old lawns will be showing 
themselves again; broad-leaved plantain, 
docks, chickweed and moss are apt to be 
troublesome again in fall. The plantain, 
docks and dandelions have to be plucked 
or cut out, and the moss and chickweed 
raked out with steel-toothed rakes, and 
the ground should then be given a good 
top-dressing of fine rich soil to encourage 
the grass to grow. 


In preparing a new lawn have the 
ground evenly graded, deeply plowed or 
dug, well enriched and mellow, then rake 
it level and smooth and sow the seed, 
which should be raked in and then tramped 
or roll it. All this sort of work that is 
done now eases upon the rush of work in 
spring. In making a lawn be careful 
that all the hollows in it caused by the 
removal of tree roots or rocks are well 
filled and solidly packed from the bottom 
up so that no sags may show there in 
later years. We always prepare our 
grass seed for sowing by mixing it with 
moistish sand or lightloam sifted through 
a fine sieve, say half the bulk of loam and 
half of seed; it this be well mixed on the 
barn or other floor you can sow it easily 
and evenly, no matter if there is con- 
siderable wind blowing. 


Early in summer we prepared several 
acres of new lawn, but did not sow it in 
grass for two reasons; first we were 
afraid the season was so far advanced 
and the heat and drouth of summer so 
near that the young grass wouldn’t get a 
good start in life before it would be killed 
out; secondly because there seemed to be 
a deal of rough grass seed in the ground. 
A heavy sole of natural grass sprang up 
immediately, giving the ground a fine 
coating of green, but this grass is the 
annual barn grass, and it would all die 
this winter and leave the ground as bare 
as it was in spring. Instead of allowing 
this, however, we are going to plow over 
all of this newly prepared land, harrow it 
fine, rake off the old grass roots, and sow 
afresh with Red Top and Blue Grass. 


TEXAS STAR THISTLE.—E. O. N.,. Ten- 
nessee, sends us a flower of this beautiful 
annual (Centaurea Americana) for name. 
It is an easily-grown, tall-stemmed, large, 
pretty purple-flowered species well worth 
growing in any garden. There is alsoa 
variety of it called Hallii, the same in 
every way as the parent except in the 
color of its blossoms, which are of a deep 
rich purple. Grow both, they are worth 
having. 


ITUATION WANTED—A gardener, well experi- 

\) e ced in the cultivation of flowers and vegetables. 

Knows the care of greenhouses and frames. Middle 

nge. Good recommendutions. Gentleman’s place 
preferred. Is a good landscape gardener. Address 
ASE care Chas. Everding. Branford, Conn. 





_|HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 


We can supply any of the following books, postpaid, at the prices given: 


How to Grow Cur FLoweErs (Hunt). 
—The only book on the subject. Itisa 
thoroughly reliable work by aneminently 
successful practical florist. Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GREENHOvuSe CONSTRUCTION (Taft).—It 
tells the whole story about how to build, 
and heat a greenhouse, be it large or 
small, and that too ina plain, easily un- 
derstood, practical way. It has 118 
illustrations, $1.50. 

BULBS AND TUBEROUS ROOTED PLANTS 
(Allen).—Over 300 pages and 75 illustra- 
tions. A new work bya specialist in this 
line. Tells about lilies, cannas, dahlias, 
hyacinths, tulips; and all manner of bulbs 
and how to grow them indoors and out- 
sides, summer and winter. $2.00. 

MusHrooms: How To Grow THEM 
(Falconer).—The only American book on 
the subject, 29 illustrations. Written by 
a practical mushroom grower who tells 
the whole story so tersely and plainly 
that a child can understand it. This book 
has increased mushroom growing in this 
country three fold in three years. $1.50. 

Success IN MARKET GARDENING (Raw- 
son).—Written by one of the most promi- 
nent and successful market gardeners in 
the country, and who has the largest 
glasshouses for forcing vegetables for 
market in America. Outdoor and indoor 
crops are treated. Illustrated, $1.00. 

THE Rose (Ellwanger).—The standard 
work on roses in thiscountry and written 
from a field affording the widest experi- 
ence in practical knowledge and opportu- 
nities for comparison, and where every 
variety of rose ever introduced is or has 
been grown. $1.25. 

THE BIGGLE BERRY BooK (Biggle).—A 
condensed treatise on the culture of straw- 
berries, raspberies, currants and goose- 
berries; with truthful colored illustrations 
of 25 varieties of strawberries, 8 rasp- 
berries, 5 currants, and 5 gooseberries; 
35 illustrations in black and white; and 
portraits of 33 of the most noted berry 
growers all over the country. 50cts. 

THE PROPAGATION OF PLANTs (Fuller). 
—An illustrated book of about 350 pages. 
It tells us how to propagate all manner 
of plants, hardy and tender from an oak 
to a geranium, and describes every pro- 
cess—grafting, budding, cuttings, seed 
sowing, etc., with every manipulation 
pertaining to the subject It is the voice 
of practical experience, by one of the most 
brilliant horticulturists living. $1.50. 

MANuRES (Sempers).—Over 200 pages; 
illustrated. It tells all about artificial, 
farmyard and other manures, what they 
are and what they are good for, the dif- 
ferent manures for the different crops and 
the different soils, how to apply them, 
and how much to use and all in sucha 
plain way that no one can misunderstand 
it. The author is an active, practical, 
horticultural chemist. 50 cents. 

DICTIONARY OF GARDENING (Nicholson). 
—An inimitable work. An encyclopedia 
of horticulture. It is the ready book of 
reference for all cultivated plants, includ- 
ing the most obscure genera and species 
as well as the most familiar. It is stand- 
ard authority onnomenclature. An Eng- 


lish work but as much appreciated here 
asin Europe. Four volumes. $20.00. 

THE GARDEN’s Story (Ellwanger).—A 
delightful book portraying the beauties 
and pleasures of gardening in the most 
fascinating style; 1tiseminently practical, 
and useful too, for the author loves, 
knows and grows the plants he writes 
about; and has a field for observation 
and practice second to none in the coun- 
try. eerice plo: 

Fruits and Fruit Trees of America 
(Downing). $5.00. 


Fruit Garden (Barry). $2.00. 


Small Fruit Culturist (Fuller). $1.50. 

Gardening’ for Profit (Henderson). 
$2.00. 

Practical Floriculture (Henderson). 
$1.50. 


On the Rose (Parsons) $1.00. 

Truck Farming at the South (Oemler). 
$1.50. 

Window Flower Garden (Heinrich). 75c, 

Ornamental Gardening (Long). $2.00- 


AR? Our oF Doors (Van Rensselaer) — 
Hints on good taste in gardening. $1 50. 


THE FLOWERS OF JAPAN and the Art of 
Floral Arrangement. Colored and plain 
plates. (Conder.) $12 50. 


SWEET SCENTED FLOWERS AND FRaA- 
GRANT LEAVES (McDonald). A very in- 
teresting subject handled in a popular 
and masterly way. $1.50. 


BoTanicaL DicTIONARY (Paxton). His- 
tory and culture of plants known in gar- 
dens. New and enlarged edition, $7.20. 

THE WILD GARDEN (Robinson). How 
to make all outdoors beautiful, more espe- 
cially the wilder and rougher parts of the 
grounds about our homes, by the great- 
est master in that art. Splendidly illus- 
trated from life. $4.80. 

How To Know THE WILD FLOWERS 
(Dana). Guide to the names, haunts and 
habits of our common Wild Flowers. 
Illustrated. $1.75. 

ACCORDING TO SEASON (Dana).—Talks 
about the Flowers in the order of their 
appearance in the woods or fields. $0.75. 

THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN (Robin- 
son).—This is the best book on outdoor 
ornamental gardening extant. It deals 
with hardy flowers of all kinds, and tells 
us how to grow them and how to plant 
them to secure the most perfect growth 
and charming results; it enumerates and 
describes most every plant of the kind 
worth growing; it has 832 pages and 
many hundreds of illustrations. Its 
author is the greatest master in orna- 
mental gardening who ever lived. Price 
$6.00. 

PLANT BREEDING (Prof. Bailey).—Deals 
with variation in and crossing of plants, 
and the origin of garden varieties, etc., 
293 pages. $1.00. 

THE Horvcutturist’s RuLE-Book 
(Prof. Bailey).—A compendium of useful 
information for all interested in fruit, 
vegetable or flower growing. 302 pages. 
75 cents. 

THE Sort (Prof. King).—Its nature, 
relations and fundamental principles of 
management, 303 pages. 75 cents. 


THE GARDENING 6O.. Monon Building, Ghicago. 








ARDY ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, VINES, EVER- The finest general assortment of Hardy Orna- 
GREENS, AND HARDY HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS, 


ion. Plans and estimates furnished. 
| THE READING N 


Send your list of needs for special rates. 
URSERY, JACOR W. MANNING, Proprietor, READING, MASS, 


When writing mention Gardening. 






mental Plants in America. Two hundred page 
illustrated descriptive catalogue on applic®- 
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JOHN C. MONINGER CO, HITCHINGS & CO. 














Cypress oe A Established 50 Years. : 
Green-H re | Horticultural Architects and Builders 
412 Pasi espe ta And Largest Manufacturers of 
to Construction GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 
429 Material. 


Hawthorne Ave., Chicago, Il. 


When writing mention Gardening. 
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Sesame EEREPUR RE 


eae <E: aint te ow - 
I The Higest Award Received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse 


Construction and Heating Appratus. 


Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palm Houses, etc., erevted complete with our Patent 
Iron frame Construction. 


SEND FOOR CENTS FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES. 


233 Tlercer Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


GARDENING 
H. Tl. HOOKER COPMPANY, 
; 57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO. 


PLEASE 
GLASS FOR GREENHOUSES. —« 
RECOMMEND Plate, Window and Art Glass, Paints, Oils, Etc. 


WR Burpee’s Seeds 


....... ARE THE BEST THAT GROW....... 


YOUR W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 
Announcement to Florists.__..-_-:£h\, 


We desire to announce the dissolution of the firm of Sipfie, Dopffel & Co.. and to introduce to the trade 
. its successor. THE SYRACUS“ POTTERY CO. which will be under the management of William Dopffel 
fF | N DS and Conrad Breitschwerth. The business will be conducted as heretofore, except on a larger scale to 

® meet the growing demand for our goods. We have accordingly enlarged our plant and capacity, and with 
unsurpassed facilities are uow prepared to fill the largest order on short notice. Our latest improved 
machines are turning out tne best and most serviceable flower pots in the market, and assuring you of 
our intention to lead in further improvements, we solicit a continuance of your patronage in the belief 


that we can supply just what Is needed at a price and in a manner satisfactory to all. 
Send for price list and samples, and we know you will give us an order 




















VALVES, SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., Office 403 N. Salina St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
FITTINGS nay 

VENTILATING G-9- 9 
APPARATUS. i 





0 Is MUCH MORE DURABLE 
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WILCOX CO., CYPRESS Aen ee 
Newburgh 8 (SASH BARS | | | Call Next Witness!!! 


Name, J. W. Dewey, residence. Cambridge, Mich., 
occupation, farmer. Bought 40 rods of Page in 1886 
—gave note payable in one year, if perfectly 
satisfied. Paid note before due. May 21, ’96, writes 
“10 years to-day since put up first Page.’’ Holds all 
his stock, had no repairs, and has now 500 rods in use. 
See copy of his note and letter in the ‘‘Hustler.” 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
ORCHIDS. & 


12 Best free growing and profuse flow- 
ering Orchids for amateurs, for $10.00. 


WI. MATHEWS, Utica, N. Y. 


PLEASE MENTION GARDENING. 
i" 
A FILE | 


When you write an. 
nt Ae : ° 
Binding for Music, (AML \arexy advertiser please state 
TO of Goods, famnpies i 


iC ees ete bs c rake that you Saw the adv. 
U | in GARDENING. 





PLEASE 
MENTION 
GARDENING 














WHEN EMERSON {if 
WRITING PATENT BINDER i 











ADVERTISERS. 


°° * GARDENING. 


Sept. 1, 














DON’T buy worthless nursery 
stock and WASTE many years of 
VALUABLE TIME waiting results 
and finally lose yourMONEY. 
But send to the 


OON 


Company who have the 


FINEST NURSERY STOCK 


at Reasonable Prices. 
New Catalog for 1896. Send for one. Free. 
Estimates furnished, Correspondence solicited. 


THE WM. H. MOON COMPANY, Morrisville, Pa. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


FLOWER POTS. 
- STANDARD - 


You will make a mistake if you place your 
orders for flower pots this Spring without 
first receiving our estimates for same. 

Our plant is now the Largest in the World. 
Our stock unlimited. Our goods equaled 
by fone. .. . 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 
North Cambridge, Mass. 


The Originators of the Standard Flower Pots. 
Our capacity now is 


12,000,000 Standard Flower Pots 


PER YEAR. A full line of Bulb Pans. 
Send for price list. 
THE WHILLDIN POTTERY COMPANY, 
713 to 719 Wharton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRANCH WAREHOUSES: 
Kearney & Westside Aves., Jersey City, N. J. 
Jackson Ave. & Pearson St., Long Island City. N. Y. 











Extra large Field Grown Plants of 


CRIMSON RAMBLER ROSE. 


Superior to greenhouse plants for 
immediate effect 


One Dozen Hardy Field-grown Roses 
on their own roots. (3 white. 3 pink, 3 
red, 3 maroon) and a Crimson 
Rambler for #4 50 
Fair Oaks 


Flowering Shrubs. 


IF 
YOU 
LIKE 


GARDENING 


PLEASE 
RECOMMEND 
IT 
TO 
YOUR 
FRIENDS. 


IWursery, 
OAK PARK, JLL. 
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LORD & BURNHAM ‘CO., 
Horticultural Architects 4 Builders, 


STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING ENGINEERS. 
Plans and estimates furnished on application. . . « e« e 
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Largest builders of Greenhouse Structures. Six highest Awards at the World’s Fair. 
&2"Send Four Cents Postage for Dlustrated Catalogue. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., Architectural Office, ~ 


160 FIFTH AVE.,, cor. 2lst St.. 
Factory: Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


“LITTLE GIANT’ HOT WATER HEATER, 


LP DB RR DE ed PED ED EE POD ST 
For Conservatories and Greenhouses, 


FUEL SAVER! MONEY SAVER! 
ree Mmercan Kotler Company. 


ree .. .. ; 
NEW YORK: 94 Center Street. 
CHICAGO: 84 Lake Street. 
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‘““‘WE HEAT THE WORLD.”’’ 


13333 3S 










i 
Planting plans and specifica- | 
tions furnished and visits for ; 
1 consultation made. References! 


| and full information on inquiry. | 
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